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Introduction. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the  litera- 
ture to  which  I  have  access,  the  theory  which  is  put  forward 
in  this  paper  has  not  hitherto  been  propounded,  at  least  in  its 
entirety. 

A  number  of  authors  have  acknowledged  the  importance 
of  surface  tension  in  the  vital  processes  of  an  organism,*  but 


*  Butschli  (Protoplasm  and  Microscopic  Foams:  Trans,  by 
E.  A.  Minchin,  1894,  page  289)  gives  an  account  of  various 
theories  as  to  the  influence  of  surface  tension  upon  the  move- 
ments of  organisms  which  had  been  put  forward  up  U)  that 
date.  In  the  same  work  he  develops  his  own  theory,  which. 
however,  is  quite  different  in  principle  from  mine. 


the  influence  of  electrolytes  upon  the  surface  tension,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  ion-proteid  theory,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  worked  out.  Loeb*  alludes  to  his  conviction 
that  the  electrical  energy  of  the  ions  in  an  electrolyte  is  trans- 
formed into  surface  energy  at  the  surface  of  an  organism  sus- 
pended in  it ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  read  his  writings,  he  does 
not  explain  how  this  is  accomplished,  nor  does  he  apply  the 
idea.  Mannj*  suggests  that  the  electrical  charge  on  colloid 
particles  in  solution  may  be  due  to  the  formation  of  definite 
compounds  between  the  colloid  and  one  or  other  of  the  ions 
in  the  solution,  an  hypothesis  of  which  I  make  frequent  use 
throughout  this  paper.  Strong  J  has  developed  a  theory  of 
the  nervous  impulse,  which  regards  it  as  due  to  free  ions  in 
the  nerve,  but  as  he  does  not  adopt  the  ion-proteid  theory  he 
is  forced  to  make  assumptions — such  as  the  semi-permeability 
of  proteid  to  certain  ions — which  render  his  theory  of  very 
limited  application. 

I  had  already  written  the  greater  part  of  this  paper  when 
the  American  Journal  of  Physiology  for  March,  1904,  arrived, 
containing  Lillie's  paper  §  on  the  toxic  and  anti-toxic  efiFects 
of  certain  salts.  In  this  he  suggests  that  certain  phenomena 
of  movement  in  unicellular  organisms  may  be  due  to  surface 
tension  alterations,  due  to  ions  in  the  medium,  and  he  uses 
the  analogy  of  the  capillary  electrometer  ;  but,  as  far  as  con- 
tractility is  concerned  he  does  not  appear  to  have  applied  the 
idea  or  to  do  more  than  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion  ;  that  is, 
so  far  as  my  acquaintance  with  his  writings  goes.  Still  more 
recently,  Matthews"  paper  on  the  nature  of  chemical  and 
electrical  stimulation  has  appeared.  In  this  he  does  not  pro- 
fess to  give  an  explanation  of  the  physico-chemical  mechan- 
isms of  protoplasmic  movement  and  excitation.  Nevertheless, 
he  concludes,  as  I  do,  "that  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
ion  is  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  importance  of 
its  electrical  condition."  U  lie  also  considers  that  electrical 
stimulation   "is  due  simply  to  the  accumulation  of  negative 

*  Jacfjues  TxK^b :  American  Journal  of  P]iysioK>fry.  1902, 
ii.,   page  411. 

T  Gustav  Mann  :  Phy.siolocrioal  Histology  :  ^fetluxls  ond 
Theory,   1902,  pajres  4o  and   46. 

X  W.  M.  Sti-ong:  A  Ph\'sical  Theory  of  Xeive.  .louninl  of 
Phy.siology,   1900,  \oi.   xxv,,   pape  427. 

i5  Ra.lph  S.  Lillie:  The  Relation  of  Ions  to  Ciliary  Move- 
ment.    American   Journal    of    Physiology-,    March,    ll/ni. 

II  The  Nature  of  Cliemieal  and  Rlectrioal  iStimiilotion : 
1.  The  physiological  action  of  an  ion  depends  up<ni  it-^  elec- 
trical state  and  its  electncal  stability.  A.  P.  Mattliews:  American 
Journal  of  Physiology,   August,    lOHl. 

•'  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  vol.  xi.,  No.  5,  page  456. 
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or  positive  ions  in  difiPerent  places  in  the  tissue,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  differences  in  concentration  of  the  ions."  * 

These  are  the  only  important  allusions  to  tneories  similar 
to  mine  which  I  have  been  able  to  find ;  but,  as  the  literature 
to  which  I  have  access  is  linrited,  my  apologies  are  due  to  any 
authors  whose  published  theories  I  may  have  put  forward  as 
original. 

I  do  not,  by  any  means,  regard  the  whole  of  the  hypo- 
theses and  deductions  put  forward  in  this  paper  as  proved. 
Indeed,  this  paper  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  providing 
an  outline  to  be  in  the  future  corrected  and  filled  in  by  an 
extended  series  of  experimental  investigations.  My  theory 
of  chemotaxis,  put  forward  in  section  3,  and  some  of  my 
views  on  the  propagation  of  excitation  in  muscle,  put  forward 
in  section  6,  are,  however,  upon  a  somewhat  different  footing, 
inasmuch  as  they  already  receive  strong  support  from  the 
experiments  described  in  these  sections,  on  infusoria,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  intestine  of  a  fly,  on  the  other.  I  maj 
state  that  I  am  about  to  bring  forward  strong  experimenta] 
evidence  in  support  of  my  views  in  section  13  of  this  paper  od 
rhythmicity  in  muscle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  those  in 
sections  6  and  7,  on  the  influence  of  the  rtiass  of  ions  upon  the 
formation  of  ion-proteids  in  excitable  tissues.  I  also  hope 
before  long  to  publish  further  experimental  evidence  touching 
my  views  on  the  transmission  of  excitation,  and  also  further 
experiments  on  chemotaxis. 

In  concluding  these  introductory  remarks,  I  desire  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  Professor  E.  C.  Stirling,  F.R.S.,  for 
his  suggestions,  for  facilities  afforded  me  for  experiments,  and 
for  the  interest  which  he  has  taken  in  the  preparation  of  this 
paper,  and  in  the  experiments;  to  Dr.  C.  J.  Martin,  F.R.S., 
and  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Craw,  for  the  care  with  which  they  read  the 
paper  and  for  their  criticisms :  to  Professor  W.  H.  Bragg,  for 
a  valuable  criticism  ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  Fuller  for  his  advice  and 
practical  assistance  in  some  of  the  experiments.  This  paper 
was  written  nearly  a  year  ago,  but,  owing  to  its  having  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  others,  at  a  distance,  for  their  considera- 
tion, its  publication  has  been  delayed. 

1. — Contact  Difference  of  Potential    between    Ei-ec  tro- 

LYTES   AND   ITS  INFLUENCE   UPON   SURFACE   TeNSTON. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  two  electrolytes,  or  two 
solutions  of  different  concentration   of   the   same   electrolyte, 
are  in  contact,  there  is    a    difference     of    electric    potential 
between  their  bounding  surfaces,  just  as  there  is  a  difTerence 

•    American  Journal  of  Phvsiolog^y,  vol.   xi.,   No.  o.  pajre   1^7. 


of  potential  at  the  contact  surface  of  two  metals,  or  of  a  metal 
and  an  electrolyte.     Nernst  explained  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial existing  between  two  solutions  of  the  same  salt  when  the 
concentrations  differ  by  the  ionic  theory.     If  a  strong  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  in  contact  with  pure  water    the    acid 
will  diffuse  into  the  water.       But,   since  the  hydrions  and 
chloridions  are  capable  of  independent  motion — the  velocity 
of  the  hydrion  being  greater  than  that  of  the  chloridion — the 
hydrions  will  travel  faster  into  the  water  than  the  chloridions. 
But  the  hydrions  carry  a  positive  charge,  while  the  chloridions 
carry  a  negative  charge ;  hence  the  water  becomes  positively 
charged  owing  to  an  excess  of  hydrions  and  the  acid  solution 
negatively  charged  owing  to  an   excess  of   chloridions.        In 
such  a  case  as  this,  however,  as  the  process  goes  on  and  the 
water  becomes  positively  charged,   an  electrostatic  repulsion 
will  be  produced,  tending  to  retard    the    incoming    hydrions 
and  to  accelerate  the  chloridions.     This  will  go  on  until  the 
electrostatic  repulsion  is  so  great  as  to  cause  the  hydrions  and 
chloridions  to   move   into   the   weaker   solution   at   the   same 
rate.       As  the  diffusion  goes  on  the  number  of  ions  in  the 
weaker  solution  will  increase,  and  hence  the  tendency  of  the  ions 
to  diffuse  in  from  the  stronger  solution  will  decrease,  and  the 
electrostatic  repulsion  necessary  to  maintain  the  equal  veloci- 
ties of  the  incoming  hydrions  and  chloridions  will  diminish. 
Hence  the  contact   difference  of  potential  will,   in   this  case, 
diminish  as  the  concentrations  of  the  two  solutions  approxi- 
mate to  each  other. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  Lippmann  and  von  Helmholtz 
explained  the  working  of  the  capillary  electrometer,  and  as 
we  shall  have  to  consider  an  analogous  explanation  of  certain 
vital  phenomena,  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the  method 
by  which  the  capillary  electrometer  re-acts  to  electrical 
forces.  The  capillary  electrometer  in  its  simplest  form  consists 
of  a  capillary  tube  in  which  mercury  and  sulphuric  acid  meet. 
The  end  of  the  tube  dips  into  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  rises 
to  a  point  where  it  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  mercury,  which 
descends  the  tube  under  a  certain  pressure.  At  the  meniscus 
there  will  exist  a  contact  difference  of  potential :  and,  since  the 
mercury  and  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  are  both  conductors, 
the  difference  of  potential  will  lead  to  an  accumulation  of 
electricity  on  the  two  sides  of  the  bounding  surface.  The 
mercury  is  positive  to  the  solution,  and  therefore  the  double 
layer  of  electricity  at  the  bounding  surface  consist-s  of  posi- 
tive electrification  on  the  mercury  side  and  negative  electrifica- 
tion on  the  solution  side.  If  T  be  the  observed  surface  ten- 
sion of  the  surface  separating  two  media,  and  the  area  of  this 
surface  is  increased  bv  an  amount  S,  the  work  which  is  done 


is  S  T.  Now,  the  surface  of  separation  between  the  mercury 
and  acid  solution  with  its  double  layer  may  be  regarded  as  a 
condenser  of  which  the  two  armatures  are  charged  to  a  poten- 
tial difference  E,  where  E  is  the  contact  difference  of  potential 
between  the  mercury  and  the  solution. 

In  any  condenser  of  which  the  plates  are  kept  at  a  con- 
stant difference  of  potential,  the  electrical  forces  tend  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  condenser,  and  hence,  in  the  case 
of  this  double  layer,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  area  of  the 
double  layer  to  increase.  That  is  to  say,  that  on  account  of 
the  electrical  forces  the  area  of  the  surface  of  separation 
between  the  mercury  and  the  solution  tends  to  increase,  so  that 
the  electrical  forces  reduce  the  amount  of  work  which  has  to 
be  done  against  the  surface  tension  when  the  area  of  the  sur- 
face of  separation  is  increased.  Thus,  if  T  '  is  the  value  the 
surface  tension  would  have,  supposing  no  electrical  double 
layer  were  present,  the  work  done  in  increasing  the  area  of 
the  surface  of  separation  by  an  amount  S  would  be  S  T ' . 
Therefore,  S  T,  the  actual  amount  of  work  done,  is  less  than 
ST',  the  amount  of  work  which  would  have  been  done  if  no 
electrical  double  layer  existed,  by  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  electrical  forces  owing  to  tlie  increase  in  capacity  of 
the  double  layer.  Thus,  T,  the  observed  surface  tension,  is 
less  than  T*  the  surface  tension  if  uo  double  laver  were 
present. 

''Suppose  the  contact  difference  of  potential  between  the 
mercury  and  the  solution  be  E,  the  mercury  being  at  the 
higher  potential.  Then,  if  an  external  E  M  F  be  applied  so 
that  the  wire  X"  (leading  to  the  mercury)  "is  positive,  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  mercury  and  the  solution 
will  be  greater  than  E  by  the  amount  of  the  applied  E  M  F, 
and  hence  the  charges  on  the  double  layer  will  be  increased, 
so  that  the  surface  tension  will  be  decreased,  and  to  keep  the 
meniscus  in  its  sighted  position  the  head  of  mercury  . 
must  be  reduced.  If,  however,  the  applied  E  M  F  is  in  such 
a  direction  that  it  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  contact 
difference  of  potential  at  the  meniscus,  then  the  strength  of 
the  double  layer  will  decrease,  and  hence  the  surface  tension 
will  increase.  This  increase  will  go  on  till  the  applied  E  M  F 
is  exactly  equal,  and  opposite  to  the  contact  difference  of 
potential,  for  when  this  occurs  there  will  be  no  double  layer, 
and  hence  the  surface  tension  will  possess  the  value  which 
it  would  have  if  no  electrical  charges  were  present.  If  the 
applied  E  M  F  is  further  increased,  then  a  double  layer  will 
again  be  formed,  but  with  the  negative  charge  on  the  mercury 
side.  This  inverted  double  layer  will  cause  a  decrease  in  the 
surface   tension,   since  the   presence   of  such   a  double   layer 


must  decrease  the  surface  tension,  whichever  side  is  positive. 
Hence,  by  applying  an  external  E  M  F,  so  as  to  make  the 
mercury  negative,  and  increasing  it  till  the  surface  ten- 
sion, as  indicated  by  the  pressure  which  has  to  be  applied  to 
bring  the  meniscus  to  its  sighted  position,  is  a  maximum,  will 
be  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  contact  difference  of 
potential  between  the  mercury  and  the  sulphuric  acid  solu- 
tion. In  this  way  Lippmann  found  that  the  contact  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  mercury  and  sulphuric  acid  solution 
was  about  1  volt."* 

2. — The  Ion-Proteid  Theory. 

This  theory,  due  to  Loeb,  is  that  when  an  ionised  electro- 
lyte diffuses  into  protoplasm  the  ions  after  this  diffusion  do 
not  remain  dissociated,  but  that  they  enter  into  loose  combi- 
nation with  some  proteid  constituent  of  the  protoplasm,  this 
compound  being  known  as  ion-proteid.  Loeb  has  brought 
forward  many  facts  in  support  of  this  view,  t  which  we  need 
not  enter  into  here,  as  we  shall  find  many  even  more  cogent 
reasons  for  adopting  it  in  the  sequel.  I  will  only  quote,  after 
Loeb,  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  W.  Pauli,  of  Vienna: — '  W'.> 
cannot  doubt  the  general  existence  of  ion-proteid  compounds 
in  the  living  organism.  We  have  even  urgent  reasons  for 
assuminf^  that  all  the  proteids  of  the  protoplasm  exist  there 
only  in  combination  with  ions.'*  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
the  bulk  of  protoplasm  is  formed  of  ion-proteid  compounds, 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  they  represent  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  anabolism.  We  shall  see  the  reasons  for  this 
view  later. 

If  this  be  true,  then  it  follows  iliat,  owing  to  metabolism 
and  to  dissociation  analogous  to  the  dissociation  into  ions  of 
electrolytes,  a  number  of  these  ions  must,  in  general,  exist  in 
the  protoplasm  in  a  dissociated  state,  so  that  there  will,  in 
general,  be  a  contact  difference  of  potential  between  any  proto- 
plasmic body  and  the  (liquid)  medium  in  which  it  is  sus- 
pended. This  has  been  directly  proved  by  W.  B.  Hardy  |  in 
the  case  of  particles  of  albumin  suspended  in  acid  and  alka- 
line solutions.  He  states  his  conclusions  thus:  — 'The  proteid 
particles,  therefore,  have  tiiis  interesting  property  :  that  their 
electrical  characters  are  conferred  upon  them  by  the  nature 
of  the  re-action,  acid  or  alkaline,  of  the  fluid.     If  the  latter 

*   Watson  :   Textbook  of  Physics.  1900,  pa^e  814. 

t  \  'i<le  On  I()ii-prot<Mil  C<)iiip<>iinfK  aiul  tluMr  rnir  in  tho 
Mechanics  of  Life  Phenomena.  American  Journal  ot  PhvM'<»l<)<rv, 
1900. 

I  On  tli<?  Coagulation  of  Protoid  bv  Electricitv.  Jonnial 
of    Phvsiolosv.    June,    1899. 


is   alkaline   the  particles  become    electro- negative    and   vice 


versa" 


It  must  be  assumed  that  the  ion-proteid  is  highly  un- 
stable in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  ions,  and  that  therefore 
the  nature  of  the  ion-proteid  formed  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portions of  the  ions  present.  If  1  his  be  granted  (and  we  shall 
see  that  it  is  an  indispensable  assumption  in  accounting  for 
the  various  phenomena  observed  in  muscle  and  nerve)  we  can 
at  once  see  that  the  reason  for  the  proteid  particles  becoming 
electro-positive  in  an  acid  solution  is  the  high  velocity  of  the 
hydrion  which  is  the  characteristic  ion  of  acids ;  for  far  more 
kations  are  diffusing  into  the  proteid  particle  than  anions, 
and  therefore  the  ion-proteid  formed  is,  for  the  greater  part, 
kation-proteid,  and  the  particle  becomes  positivelv  charged. 
Similarly,  in  alkalies  the  fastest  ion  is  the  anion,  and  there- 
fore the  proteid  parCicles  become  electro-negative  when  the 
solution  is  alkaline. 

3. — The  Chemotaxis    and  Galvanotaxis    of  Unicellular 

Organisms. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  enunciated  to  unicellular  organisms.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  proteid  part  of  the 
ion-proteid  molecule  that  it  readily  forms  compounds  with 
any  ions  which  happen  to  be  present  in  excess,  while  Hardy's 
experiments,  referred  to  in  the  last  section,  show  that  the 
electrical  character  of  the  resulting  ion-proteid  depends  upon 
the  relative  velocities  of  the  ions  in  the  solution  in  which  the 
proteid  is  suspended.  In  the  first  case,  consider  the  effect 
upon  a  unicellular  (amopboid)  organism  of  a  constant  current 
in  the  direction  shown  in  the  diagram   (A  —  Anode,   K^Ka- 


A{+)       -K  ^^-     (-^'^ 


Figure  1. 


thode),  the  organism  being  supposed  to  be  laden  with  kation- 
proteid  by  virtue  of  the  metabolism  and  dissociation  of  which 
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a  difference  of  potential  is  maintained  between  the  proto- 
plasmic surface  and  that  of  the  medium  (indicated  by  the 
small  -}-  and  —  signs).* 

Just  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  capillary  electrometer 
(section  2),  the  effect  of  a  current  travelling  from  A  to  K  will 
be  to  diminish  the  contact  difference  of  potential  at  points 
such  as  a,  which  form  the  physiological  anode,  and  to 
increase  it  at  points  such  as  k,  which  form  the  physiological 
kathode. 

Therefore,  as  we  have  seen  (section  2),  the  effect  will  be 
to  increase  the  surface  tension  at  points  such  as  a,  and  to 
decrease  it  at  points  such  as  k.  The  surface,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  volume  en  the  kathodic  side  of  the  organism  will 
therefore  increase,  while  on  the  anodic  side  they  will  de- 
crease. The  organism  will,  therefore,  move  over  towards  the 
kathode,  as  indicated  oy  the  arrow — it  will  be  "negatively  gal- 
vanotactic."  Consider  now  the  effect  of  a  similar  current 
upon  a  "negative"  amoeboid  organism  :  that  is,  one  which  is 
laden  with  anion-proteid,  so  that  the  difference  of  potential 
between  the  protoplasmic  surface  and  that  of  the  medium  is 
as  represented  in  the  diagram.  In  this  case  the  contact  dif- 
ference of  potential    will    be  increased  at    the    physiological 


A(+)      Tta  /!■:;    (-)»< 


Figure  2, 

anode,  and  decreased  at  the  pliysioloefical  kathcide :  hence, 
reasoning  as  befo>'e,  the  organism  will  move  towards  the  (itimle 
— it  will  be  "positively  galvauotactic.  "  The  efTects  upon 
ciliated  organisms  will  be  similar,  for  if  the  diai^^rani  repre- 
sents one  of  the  cilia  of  a  "positive"  organism  snbjccted  to  a 
constant  current  in  the  sense  indicated,  the  P.D.  (diflerence  of 

*  As  sueh  orgainMns  are  f'loct in-positive  to  ilie  .•<<)lution  in 
which  they  are  sufipended,  I  will  in  the  future  distinpn^iish  tliem 
as  "positive/'  thoee  which  are  laden  with  aniou-proteid  being 
designated    "negativ«»." 


K(-)         ^rUika         (  +  )A 


FlOURB  3. 


potential)  at  the  surface  forming  the  physiological  anode  will 
be  diminished,  and  that  at  the  physiological  kathode  increas- 
ed ;  hence  the  former  surface  will  diminish  owing  to  the  in- 
creased surface  tension,  and  the  latter  will  increase :  hence  the 
cilium  will  bend  towards  the  anode,  as  indicated  by  the  small 
arrow,  and  the  organism  will  be  propelled  towards  the  kathode 
— it  will  be  "negatively  galvanotactic."  The  effect  of  the  same 
current  on  a  "negative"  ciliated  organism  will,  of  course,  be 
the  reverse.  Hence,  we  may  formulate  the  rule  that  ''positive'* 
organisms  will  he  attracted  to  the  kathodty  and  ''ner/ative'* 
organisms  to  the  anode.  When  a  very  strong  current  is 
passed,  the  lowering  of  the  surface  tension  at  kathodic  points 
in  a  "positive"  organism  or  at  anodic  points  in  a  "negative" 
organism  may  be  so  excessive  that  the  parts  of  the  surface  no 
longer  cohere,  and  the  organism  breaks  up.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  uisintegration  of  certain  organisms  under  the 
action  of  a  constant  current,  e.g.,  Pelomyxa.*  The  effect  of 
the  constant  current  upon  organisms  which  are  neither  "nega- 
tive" nor  "positive" — that  is,  which  are  equally  loaded  with 
anions  and  kations — must  obviously  be  attraction  to  hoth  elec- 
troden,  since  a  contact  P.D.  would  be  artificially  produced  at 
both  surfaces :  thus,  such  organisms  would  not  exhibit  any 
marked  preference  for  either  electrode.  We  have  now  to 
consider  the  effects  of  chemical  re-agents  upon  these  organisms. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  theory  which  I  have  put 
forward,  the  phenomena  of  chemotaxis  must  be  attributed  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  ions  in  the  re-agents  into  the  protoplasm 
in  different  proportions.  Consider  the  effect  upon  a  "posi- 
tive" amoeboid  cell  (A,  Fig.  4),  of  a  salt  such  as  KCl,  in 
which  the  kation  has  a  greater  velocity  than  the  anion,  diffus- 
ing from  a  capillary  (B).  Since  the  quicker-moving  kations 
will  diffuse  faster  than  the  anions,  more  kations  will  enter  the 


•  Vern'orn  :     Genjeral    Physiology :     Trans,     by     Fiedoric     S. 
Lee,    pa^e    419. 
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organism,  in  a  ^iven  time,  than  anions ;  that  is,  the  contact 
P.D.  at  points  such  as  a  (Fig.  4),   will  be  augmented,  and 


Figure  4. 

at  points  such  as  h  unaffected  or  much  less  augmented  (since 
the  concentration  of  the  KCl  is  as  the  inverse  square). 
Hence  the  surface  tension  at  h  will  be  greater  than  that  at  a, 
and  the  organism  will  move  towavfh  the  capillary. 

With  a  salt  like  CaCl.^,  in  which  many  nuuv  anions 
would  enter  the  organism,  in  a  given  time,  tlian  kations,  the 
reverse  would  be  tlie  case. 

If  the  organism  were  negative"  the  above  effects  would 
be  reversed. 

Of  course,  leaving  a  "positive"  organism  within  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  CaCl.^  for  a  sutlicient  time  would 
convert  its  initial  repulsicm  fi-om  tlie  CaClg  into  attraction, 
for  the  organism  would  become  "negative"  owing  to  the  excess 
of  anions  entering  from  the  CaCl.^.  Similarly,  a  ''negative" 
organism,  exposed  for  too  lonir  a  time  to  the  influence  of  a 
re-agent  in  which  the  kations  move  faster  than  the  anions 
(e.g.,  KCl,  or  an  acid)  would  become  "positive." 

"Isotactic"  organisms — as  we  may  call  those  organisms 
which  are  equally  loaded  with  anions  and  kations — would,  of 
course,  be  attra-'trd  by  both  kinds  of  re-agents,  for  an  arti- 
ficial P.D.  would  be  established  on  the  side  nearest  the  re- 
agent, and  the  surface  tension  therefore  decreased  at  those 
points:  but,  as  this  P.D.  would  be  very  small  except  in 
organisms  quite  rlf  S(^  to  the  ca|)illary,  siuii  organisms  would 
exhibit  no  marked  re  action. 
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The  theoretical  results  at  which  we  have  arrived  may  be 
tabulated  as  below  :  — 


State  of 
Organism. 


Nature  of  Be-agent. 


Ration-  faster 
than  Anion. 


Anion  faster 
than  Ration. 


Galvanotaxifi. 


p 


Positive 

Negative 

laotactic 


Attraction 
Repulsion 
A  ttraction 


Repulsion 

Attraction 

Attraction 


Attraction  to  Rathode 

Attraction    to  Anode 

Attraction    to  Anode 
and  Rath(xle 


The  stimulation  eflPect  of  a  re-agent  will  be  proportional 
to  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  organism  and   the 

u  V 

medium.   This  will  be  =k-^ -—log.  ?^.     Where  k  is  a  constant 

(the  temperature  being  constant),  ?/  and  v  are  the  velocities 
of  the  kation  and  anion  respectively,  y^  and  y^  are 
their  valencys  respectively,  and  c^  and  c^  are  the  con- 
centrations   of    the    electrolyte    in     the    medium    and    in    the 

organism     i*espectively.*     If  -^  be    constant,     and     it    is    pro- 

bably  nearly  so  when  equivalent  solutions  are  used  throughout, 
we  have  that  the  stimulation  effect  of  an  electrolyte  is  propor- 

u         V 

tional     to    y^       ^2 ,     which     we    may    call     the     "stimulation 
u  +  V 

efiiciency "     of     the     electrolyte.!      8ince 


V 


is    Hittorf's 

''transport  number,"  and  is  usually  denoted  by  /?,  the  stimu- 
lation efficiency    may    also    be    expressed    by  -  — ,    which 

reduces  to  1  -  2w,  if  tlie  ions  are  numo-valent. 

We  cannot  assume,  it  is  true,  tiiat  the  stimulation  effects 
of  different   re-agents  will    be  strictly  proportional    to    their 


*Vide    Wbeitham ;    A    Treatise    on    the    Theory    of    Solution, 
1902,  page  882. 


t  I  origiaally  defined  the   ''stimulation  eflBciency'^    as 


u  —  v 

V  +  V 

which,  of  oourBe,  is  only  true  for  univalent  ion<5.     I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  J.  A.  Craw  for  the  above  correction. 
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"stimulation  efficiencies"  partly  because  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther  -  ^,  referred  to  above,    is   constant,    and    also   bt*eause  of 

the  ion-proteid  already  present  in  the  organism,  the  influence 
of  which  will  be  to  lessen  or  to  increase  the  effect  of  the 
testing  re-agent.  Still,  the  "stimulation  efficiency"  of  ^  re- 
agent will  serve  as  a  rough  index  of  its  probable  effect,  and  I 
therefore  append  a  rough  table  of  the  re-agents  most  com- 
monly used  as  stimuli  in  physiology,  with  their  ionic  veloci- 
ties and  ''stimulation  efficiencies,"  the  sign  +  before  the 
stimulation  efficiency  denoting  attraction  of  a  "positive" 
organism,  and  the  sign  —  attraction  of  a  "negative" 
organism. 

If  the  stimulation  efficiency  be  calculated  from  the  ionic 
velocities  it  will  not  be  accurate  except  for  very  dilute,  com- 
pletely ionised,  solutions.  A  more  accurate  method  is  to  cal- 
culate the  stimulation  efficiency  from  the  value  of  the  trans- 
port number  7?,  at  the  dilution  which  we  are  using.  But,  in 
order  to  make  the  table  more  general,  I  have,  except  in  the 
cases  of  the  carbonates  and  MgCl,,  calculated  the  stimula- 
tion efficiency  from  the  ionic  velocities.  It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  solutions  of  a  salt  formed  by 
the  neutralisation  of  a  strong  base  by  a  weak  acid,  as,  for 
example,  NajCO,,  always  contain  OH  ions,  which  have  a 
very  high  velocity,  and  which  tend  to  render  the  stimulation 
efficiency  negative.  Finally,  in  order  to  observe  any  propor- 
tion between  the  stimulation  effects  of  different  re-agents  we 
must  use  equivalent  solutions.  The  ionic  velocities  of 
Cu,  Ba,  Ca,  SO^,  and  Ag,  in  the  accompanying  tal>le,  are 
taken  from  the  results  given  by  W.  C.  D.  Whetham  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.*  Those  of 
CI  and  I  are  from  Kohlrausch's  results,  quoted  by  Wlie- 
tham.f  Whetham  found  that  his  results,  obtained  by  a 
direct  method,  coriesponded  verv  closelv  with  Kohlrauscirs. 
Those  of  K,  Na,  Li,  H,  NO,,'  and  OH  are  from  Kohl- 
rausch's results  quoted  by  Watson. ;J  The  stimulation  effi- 
ciencies of  K,CO,,  Xa.^CO,^,  and  Mi^Cl.,  are  calculated 
from  the  transport  numbers  for  dilute  solutions  (OLlO.  093, 
and  *087  equivalent  gramme  molecules  })er  litre  respectivelv) 
given  in  Fitzpatrick's  "The  Electro-Chemical  Proj)erties  of 
Aqueous  Solutions."?; 

*  Vol.  clxxxiv.   A,  page  337:  nnd  vol.   clxxxvi.   A,  pn^e  oOZ. 

+   Ibid 

I  Tox-tbook  of   Physic*,    1900,    iMipo   798. 

{5   Biiti'^h   As^sociiation   Hepoi-t.   189.S.     Repriiit^Ml   by    WlK^tlmm 
in  hi.s  Tlioorv  of  Solution  and  Elect rolv.<ii«5. 
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The  re-agents  are  in  the  order  of  their  ''stimulation  effi- 


ciencies. 

Table 

OF  Stimulation  Efficiencies. 

Velocity  of  KatlOD 

Velocity  of  Anion 

stimulation 

SuhsUnce. 

in  Centimetres 

in  Centimetres 

per  Second. 

per  Second. 

iSfDolenoy. 

H,SO, 

320  X  10-» 

45  X  10-* 

+  -815 

HCl 

320  X  10-* 

53  X  10-* 

+  -716 

HXO, 

320  X  10-* 

64  X  10-* 

+  -667 

K^CO, 

+  -547 

K,SO. 

66  X  10-* 

45  X  10-* 

+  -392 

Na.COa 

+  -289 

Xa,SO, 

45  X  10-^ 

45  X  10-* 

+  -250 

KCl 

66  X  10-» 

53  X  10-' 

+  -109 

KI 

66  X  10-» 

60  X  10-^ 

+  -048 

KNOh 

66  X  10-» 

;        64  X  10-* 

+  -015 

NaCl 

45  X  10-*^ 

53  X  10-*^ 

-  -082 

CuSO, 

31  X  10-* 

45  X  10-» 

-  -092 

AkNO, 

49  X  10-* 

64  X  10-* 

-    133 

Nil 

45  X  10-* 

60  X  10-* 

-    143 

XaNO, 

45  X  10-» 

64  X  10-* 

-  -174 

LiCl 

36  X  10-* 

53  X  10* 

-  -191 

BaCl, 

39  X  10-« 

53  X  10-* 

-  -364 

CaCU 

35  X  10-« 

53  X  10-* 

-  -403 

CuCla 

31  X  10-* 

53  X  10-* 

-  -446 

KOH 

66  X  10-* 

182  X  10-* 

-  -468 

MgCL, 

. 

-  -517 

NaOH 

45  X  10-* 

182  X  10-^ 

-  -604 

LiOH 

36  X  10-* 

182  X  10-* 

-  -670 

Ba(OH),       . . . 

39  X  10-» 

182  X  10-« 

-  -735 

Ca(0H)2       ... 

35  X  10-* 

182  X  10-* 

-  -758 

The  third  decimal  place  in  the  column  of  stimulation  effi- 
ciencies is  the  nearest  approximation. 

To  test  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  section,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  state,  "positive"  or  'negative,"  of 
the  organism,  and  then  to  test  its  re-actions  to  various  re- 
agents, and  to  the  constant  current,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

This  appears  not  to  have  been  done  hitherto.  II.  H. 
Dale,  it  is  true,  has  made  investigations  of  this  nature,*  but 
he  nearly  always  uses  acetic  acid  in  his  media  or  in  his  lort 

•  Journal  of  Physiology,  1901.  vol.   xxvi..  page  291. 
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solutions.  For  our  purposes  this  choice  is  most  unfortunate, 
as  tlie  dissociation  of  acetic  acid  is  very  small,  even  in  dilute 
solutions ;  indeed,  it  is  only  half  dissociated  when  the  solution 
contains  only  about  two  parts  of  acetic  acid  per  million.* 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  hydrion  due  to  acetic  acid  is  gitMlly 
reduced  on  its  diffusion  into  a  medium  containing  highly 
ionised  salts  (as  was  the  case  in  Dale's  experiments),  while  the 
acetanions  are  not  correspondingly  reduced,  and  the  resultant 
proportions  of  ions  depend  upon  the  electrolytes  into  which  it 
is  diffusing.!  Hence  the  theoretical  effects  of  acetic  acid  are 
highly  uncertain,  and  this  corresponds  with  the  uncertainty 
of  Dale's  results.  Such  sources  of  ambiguity  do  not  arise 
when  we  use  strong  acids  in  dilute  solution  and  perfectly 
ionised  solutions  of  salts.  A  number  of  other  investigators 
have  tested  the  effects  of  various  re-agents  upon  unicLll.iiar 
organisms,  but  as  they  did  not  previously  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  ions  in  the  medium  in  which  the  organisms  were  tested 
their  results  tell  us  nothing  with  regard  to  this  theory.  1  there- 
fore carried  out  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  towards 
systematically  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  put 
forward  in  this  section.  The  organisms  used  were  the  infu- 
soria in  the  large  intestine  and  rectum  of  a  frog  ( Ratmndfu 
anrtd).  Four  species  were  found  and  used  in  these  experi- 
ments, namely: — I.  A  species  of  Spij'oxtonnnt} ^  closely  rcseni- 
blinc:,  if  not  identical  with,  S.  amhigiivm.  2.  A  species  of 
OpaJina,  probably  Opalina  rnnarum,  3.  A  large  disc-shaped 
species,  more  than  half  the  length  of  Sp'iroxfomum  8 p.,  and 
nearly  as  widr  as  it  is  long,  much  flattened  laterally,  ondo- 
plasm  in  front  of  the  mouth,  trian<:rular  in  shape,  slightly  re- 
curved. 4.  A  much  smaller  species,  c)nly  about  half  the 
length  of  Opalina  .<?/;.,  but  otherwise  resembling  the  last-men- 
tioned species.  The  two  latter  species,  in  the  absence  of  any 
expert  knowlec'ge  of  the  suoject,  I  am  unable  to  name.  I  will, 
therefore,  designate  them,  respectively,  species  A  and 
species  B. 

A  cell  of  wax  was  made  on  a  glass  slide.  Tt  measured 
about  J  in.  square,  and  the  walls  were  about  1  millimetre 
deep.  In  two  opposite  walls  of  the  cell  were  grooves,  which 
were  the  same  depth  as  the  walls.  A  small  portion  of  the 
intestinal  or  rectal  contents  was  placed  in  the  cell,  and  a 
large  drop  of  a  given  solution,  the  medium,  was  placed  in  tlie 
coll  with  it.  This  was  left  for  a  varying  period,  and  then  a 
cover-glass  was  placed  on  the  cell,  any  spaces  in  the  cell  being 


*   Walker:    Tntixxluetion  to  Physiral  Chemistry,  third  i-^iition. 
paK«  236. 

t   Vide    Walkor:    Introduction    to    Physical    Cliomistrv.    tliird 
o<lition,  pac;(»s  304  and  316. 
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filled  up  with  some  more  of  the  solution.  Capillaries  con- 
taining  the  test-solutions  were  then  inserted  through  the 
grooves,  so  as  to  project  slightly  into  the  cell,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  capillary  was  sometimes  slightly  raised  by 
resting  it  on  slips  of  paper,  in  order  to  aid  diffusion  by 
gravity.  The  various  parts  of  the  cell,  etc.,  are  indicated  in 
the  diagram  (Fig.  5).  The  cell  was  then  examined  under  the 
low  power  of  a  microscope,  or  with  a  magnifying  glass. 


»iij»nf 


Hffftffiiwr 


Figure  5. 

The  object  of  placing  the  organisms  first  in  a  known  medium 
was  to  ensure  their  being  "positive"  or  "negative,"  as  desired. 
Thus  an  organism  which  had  been  placed  for  ten  minutes  in 
a  decinormal  solution  of    KCl    would    be  positive,  owing    to 
the  excess  of  kations  which  had  entered  it ;  and  its  reaction,  if 
our  reasoning  has  been  correct,  should  be  attraction    to    a 
solution  with  a  positive  stimulation  efficiency,  and  repulsion 
from  a  solution  with  a  negative  stimulation  efficiency.       Of 
course,  it  is  quite  uncertain  what  salts  have  been  introduced 
with  the  rectal  contents,  but  as  the  proportion  of  rectal  con- 
tents in  the  cell  to  the  volume  of  the  medium  was,  in  each 
experiment,  small,  the  influence  of  the  introduced  salts  was 
negligible.       The  results  of  the  experiments,   as  the  accom- 
panying table  shows,  are  in  entire  harmony  with  the  theory 
I  have  put  forward — in  every  case  the  theoretical   and   actual 
results  are  the  same.     Experiment  No.  14  might  be  thought 
to  be  an  exception,  but  when  we  remember  the  extremely  low 
stimulation  efficiency  of    KNO,,  and    that   its  efl'ect  might  be 
very  easily  neutralised  by  small  quantities  of  salts  with  nega- 
tive stimulation  efficiencies  introduced  with  the    rectal    con- 
tents we  see  that  the  organisms,  in  this  case,  were  very  pro- 
bably isotactic.     It  will  also  be    observed    that   the    re-action 
always  takes  place  quickly  when  media  with  a  high  stimulation 
efficiency  were  employed  ;  and  delay,  as  in  experiment  No.  9, 
only  occurred  when  the  stimulation  efficiency  of  the  medium 
was  low.     As  there  were  generally  individuals  of  more  than 
one  species  in  the  cell,  some  of  the  results  were  obtained  sim- 
ultaneously, e.g.,  experiment  No.  3  gave  results  for  Spirosfo- 
mum,  Opalina,  and  species  B. 
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It  was  found  that  Spirosfomum  sp.  was  an  ideal  species 
for  these  investigations,  as  it  was  not  injuriously  affected  by  the 
solutions,  and  was  very  active  and  sensitive  to  the  test  solu- 
tions. Species  A  and  B  were  also  uninjured  by  the  solutions, 
but  did  not,  as  a  rule,  re-act  quite  so  quickly  as  Spirosfomum 
sp.  Opalina  was  very  liable  to  injury  by  decinormal  solutions 
— the  action  of  KCl  and  of  NaCl  in  this  respect  was  capri- 
cious— sometimes  decinormal  solutions  appeared  to  kill  the 
organisms,  sometimes  not.  Decinormal  solutions  of  Na,CO,, 
CaCla,  and  BaCl.^,  were  very  injurious  to  Opalina, 
the  two  latter  causing  almost  immediate  disintegration, 
doubtless  owing  to  their  high  stimulation  efficiency  causing 
excessive  lowering  of  the  surface  tension.  Decinormal  KOH 
killed  all  the  species  and  caused  disintegration,  doubtless, 
again,  on  account  of  its  high  stimulation  efficiency. 

The  galvanotaxis  of  these  organisms  was  also  tested.  The 
ordinary  stimulation  trough,  with  parallel  sides  of  porous 
clay,  described  by  Verworn,*  was  employed,  and  non-polaris- 
able  brush  electrodes  were  used  to  lead  in  the  current.  The 
following  results  were  obtained  .  — 

1.  Rectum  of  a  frog  left  in  tap  water  overnight.  Some 
of   contents    placed    in   -'-  KCl   in  the    stimulation    trough    and 

left  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  tested  with  three  two-volt 
storage  cells.  Opalina  all  dead.  Species  B  numerous,  their 
rotatory  movements  became  slower  and  tended  towards  the 
kathode.  In  ten  minutes  the  anodic  half  of  the  trough  was 
deserted,  and  the  kathodic  half  well  populated,  especially  near 
the  kathode. 

2.  Some    of    contents    of    same  rectum   placed   in       -CaClg 

for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Opaliym  all  dead.  Species  B 
numerous.  Tested  with  three  two-volt  storage  cells.  Organ- 
isms proceeded  with  an  irregular,  wavy  motion  towards  the 
anode,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  formed  a  small  cluster  there, 
which  remained  unaltered.  Several  individuals,  however,  le- 
mained  in  the  kathodic  half  of  the  cell. 

3.  Rectum  left  forty-eight  hours  in  tap  water.      Sonic  of 

N 
contents    phuvd    in    — XaX'O, ,   and    k^ft     for    lialf    nn     hour. 

Tested  with  ten  two- volt  storage  cells.  Organisms  scant v,  'm)ti- 
sisting  of  Opal  nut  and  species  B.  Both  to  kathode,  the  'at<  lac- 
tion  of  species  B  being  hampered  by  its  rotatory  inovernonis. 
In  half  an  hour  a  small  cluster  had  formed  at  the  kathode. 

•  Verworn  :    General  Physiology  :    Trans,  by   Frederic  S.   Ijee, 
page  416. 
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N 
4.  Some  of  contents  of  same  rectum  placed  in   -tttKI,     and 

■ 

left  for  half  an  hour.  Tested  with  ten  two- volt  storage  ceJls. 
Opcdina  and  species  B,  both  to  kathode.  After  half  an  hour 
still  at  kathode,  where  they  had  formed  a  small  cluster. 

Thus  the  results  of  these  experiments  on  galvanotaxis  in 
different  media  also  go  to  support  the  theory  I  have  put  for- 
ward. In  addition,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  results  of 
Dale's  experiments  in  galvanotaxis  go  generally  to  support 
this  theory.*  Thus,  Balantidium  duodeni  shaken  into  solu- 
tions of  increasing  acidity  collected  closely  at  the  kathode  when 
the  solution  contained  '02  per  cent.  HCl,  the  current  being 
six  pint  bichromate  cells.  The  same  species  in  pure  '6  per 
cent.  NaCl  went  to  anode  with  moderate  currents,  and  to 
kathode  with  twelve  cells.  The  latter  result  I  believe  to  be 
due  to  the  acid  liberated  at  the  anode  causing  the  organisms 
to  become  "positive."  Dale  also  found  that  Opalina  in  '6  per 
cent,  saline  and  "01  per  cent.  NaOH  collected  at  the  anode, 
and  that  Nyctotherux  did  the  same  when  left  in  the  solution 
for  a  sufficient  time  (ten  minutes),  and  other  instances,  in 
which  he  used  only  specified  inorganic  solutions,  will  be 
noticed  on  referring  to  Dale's  paper. 

4.  The  Structure  of  Striated  Muscle. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Schafer's  'Essentials  of 
Histology,"  sixth  edition,  page  102  :  — "The  sarcostyles  are  sub- 
divided at  regular  intervals  by  thin  transverse  disks  (mem- 
branes of  Krause)  into  successive  portions,  which  may  be  term- 
ed sarcomerts;  each  sarcomere  is  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the 
dark  stria  of  the  whole  fibre  (sarcous  element).  The  sarcous 
element  is  really  double,  and  in  the  stretched  fibre  separates 
into  two  at  the  line  of  Hensen.  At  either  end  of  the  sarcous 
element  is  a  clear  substance  (probably  fluid  or  serai-fluid), 
separating  it  from  the  membrane  of  Krause.  This  clear  sub- 
stance is  more  evident  the  more  the  fibril  is  extended,  but 
diminishes  to  complete  disappearance  in  the  contracted  muscle. 
The  cause  of  the  change  is  explained  when  we  study  more 
minutely  the  structure  of  the  sarcous  element.  For  each  sar- 
cous element  is  pervaded  with  longitudinal  canals  or  pores, 
which  are  open  in  the  direction  of  Krause's  membrane,  but 
closed  at  the  middle  of  the  sarcous  element.  In  the  con- 
tracted muscle  the  clear  part  of  the  muscle  substance  has 
disappeared  from  view,  but  the  sarcous  element  is  swollen  and 
the  sarcomere  is  thus  shortened  ;    in   the   UTicontracted   musclo, 


•  H.    H.    Dale :    Galvanotaxis   and     Cliemotaxis    of     Ciliate 
Infuaoria.     Journal  of  Physiology,    1901,    page   291. 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  clear  part  occupies  a  considerable  in- 
terval between  the  sarcous  element  and  the  membrane  of 
Krause,  the  sarcomere  being  lengthened  and  narrowed.  The 
sarcous  element  does  not  lie  free  in  the  middle  of  the  sarco- 
mere, but  is  attached  at  either  end  to  Krause's  membrane  bv 
very  fine  lilies,  which  may  represent  fine  septa,  running 
through  the  clear  substance:  on  the  other  hand,  Krause's 
membrane  appears  to  be  attached  laterally  to  a  fine  mem- 
brane, wh'-ch  limits  the  fibril  externally/'  Page  105:  — 
"Comparing  the  structure  of  the  sarcomere  with  that  of  the 
protoplasm  of  an  amoeboid  cell,  we  find  in  both  a  framework 
(spongioplasm,  substance  of  sarcous  element),  which  tends  to 
stain  with  haematoxylin  and  similar  re-agents,  which  encloses 
in  its  meshes  or  pores  a  clear,  probably  semi-fluid,  sub- 
stance (hyaloplasm,  clear  substance  of  sarcomere),  which  re- 
mains unstained  by  these  re-agents.  In  both  instances,  also, 
the  clear  substance  or  hyaloplasm,  when  the  tissue  is  sub- 
jected to  stimulation,  passes  into  the  pores  of  the  porous  sub- 
tance,  or  spongioplasm  (contraction),  whilst  in  the  absence  of 
such  stimulation  it  tends  to  pass  out  from  the  spongioplasm 
(formation  of  pseudopodia,  resting  condition  of  muscle). 
Thus,  both  the  mrivements  of  cell-protoplasm  and  those  of 
muscle  seem  brought  about  by  similar  means,  although  at  first 
sight  the  structure  of  muscle  is  so  dissimilar  from  that  of 
protoplasm.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  movements  of 
cilia  are  susceptible  of  a  similar  explanation." 
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It  would  thus  appear  that  the  structure  of  the  sarcomere 
may  be  regarded  as  that  represented  in  the  diagram.  If  the 
walls  of  the  sarcous  element  be  elastic,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
surface  tension  (T)  of  the  fluid  hyaloplasm  would  pull  them 
in  at  all  points  along  their  surface  of  contact,  while  on  dimi- 
nution of  the  surface  tension  the  sarcous  element  would  swell 
in  order  to  increase  the  surface  of  contact,  and,  since  nothing 
but  hyaloplasm  is  available  to  fill  up  the  space  thus  created, 
hyaloplasm  will  flow  into  the  sarcous  element.  If  the  surface 
tension  is  increased  the  operations  would  be  reversed. 

I  am  aware  that  histologrists  are  not  unanimous  in  adopt- 
ing this  theory  of  the  structure  of  striated  muscle,  but  it 
enables  us  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  influence  of  the  sur- 
face tension  of  the  hyalopla,sm  upon  the  contraction  of 
muscle. 

5. — The  Contraction  of  Striated  Muscle. 

In  order  to  explain  the  contraction  of  striated  muscle  we 
must  assume  that  there  is  a  contact  difference  of  potential  he- 
tireen  the  spongioplasm  and  hyaloplasm,  due  to  the  presence 
of  kation-proteid  iu  the  inuscle.  That  kation-proteid  is  pre- 
sent in  striated  muscle  is  demonstrated  by  the  second  part  of 
Hermann's  law,  namely,  that  muscle  becomes  negative  when 
dying,  that  is,  that  within  the  muscle  there  is  an  E.M.F. 
tending  to  produce  a  current  from  the  dying  points  to  the 
other  points  in  the  muscle.*  If  ''when  dying"  be  taken  to 
mean  "when  injury  of  such  a  nature  as  to  set  up  katabolism  is 
applied"  we  may  at  once  state  that  this  is  due  to  the  libera- 
tion of  kations  by  the  decomposing  ion-proteid. 

Similarly,  muscle  becomes  "negative"  when  excited  to 
activity,  because  the  excitation  sets  up  katabolism,  and  kations 
are  set  free.  We  shall  go  more  fully  into  the  influence  of  the 
electric  current  upon  the  katicn-proteio  in  the  sequel :  but,  in 
passing,  we  may  note  Biedermann's  statement  that  if  the  pas- 
sage of  a  weak  "polarising"  current  through  muscle  be  con- 
tinued, its  excitability  is  first  augmented  and  then  dim- 
inished.! We  can  easily  see  that  wliile  the  katabolic  pro- 
cesses are  being  hurried  up  by  the  polarising  current,  any 
additional  excitation  will  precipitate  them  the  more  easily 
because  the  ion-proteid  xs  already  partly  decomj)osed,  while, 
as  the  constant  excitation  and  consequent  katabolism  continue 
the  supply  of  kations  becomes  so  diminished  that  it  can  no 
longer  respond  to  the  demands  of  additional  excitation.     That 

•  For  an   explanation  of  this  confusion  in  physiological  ter- 
minology, vide  Waaler:   Human  Physiology,  1896.  page  388. 

+  Biedermann  :     Electro-physiology :    Trans,  by  F.  A.  Wei  by. 
vol.   i.,   page    283. 
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such  continuous  excitation  does  take  place  during  the  passage 
of  the  polarising  current  is  a  conclusion  definitely  arrived  at 
by  Biedermann.  He  says: — "The  electrical  current  sets  up  a 
process  of  excitation  in  striated,  as  in  smooth,  muscle 
throughout  the  duration  of  its  passage."*  Assuming,  for  the 
moment,  what  is  about  to  be  proved,  namely,  that  the  setting 
free  of  kations  by  the  current  is  the  cause  of  contraction,  we 
see  that  the  fact  that  maximal  twitches  are  much  higher  with 
a  constant  than  with  an  induced  current  t  is  due  to  the 
greater  amount  of  decomposition  of  kation-proteid  by  the  cur- 
rent v/hich  acts  the  longer  time. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  kations  which  form  the  ion-proteid 
in  the  hyaloplasm  of  striated  muscle,  we  can  say  very 
little.  The  effects  of  chemical  re-agents  on  muscle  show,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  that  simple  metallic  ions  are  capable  of 
forming  ion-proteids  in  muscle  just  as  in  unicellular  organ- 
isms. Probably  K  and  H  ions  play  an  important  part — as 
it  is  well  known  that  KH,PO^  is  always  formed  when  muscle 
becomes  rigored — and,  moreover,  K  salts  predominate  in  the 
ash  of  muscle,  Ca  and  Mg   only  being  present  in  traces.  J 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  since  hyaloplasm  is  laden  with 
kation-proteid,  the  reeult  of  its  katabolism  or  dissociation 
must  be  the  formation  of  an  electrical  double  layer  at  the 
contact  surface  of  the  hyaloplasm  and  spongioplasm  by  the 
deposition  of  ions,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  contact  surface 
between  the  mercury  and  sulphuric  acid  solution  in  the  capil- 
lary electrometer. 

The  action  of  a  stimulus,  such  as  an  electric  current,  on 
muscle,  is  to  set  up  katabolism  at  certain  points  in  the 
muscle  (e.g.,  the  kathode  on  make),  and  the  consequence  of 
this  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  cause  "negativity"  at  such  points 
in  consequence  of  the  kations  set  free.  This  "negativity"  is 
transmitted,  practically  unaltered,  §  along  the  muscle,  and  its 
mode  of  transmission  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  sequel. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  progress  of  this 
area  of  high  potential  along  the  muscle.  It  will  be,  as  ex- 
pressed by  Bernstein's  "wave  of  excitation,"  ||  to  uninterrup- 


*  Biedermann  :     Elect ix)-physiolog>-  :    Trans,   bv  F.   A.   Welbj% 
vol.  i.,  page  185. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  page  176. 

I  Starling:    Elements    of    Human    Phvsiologv,    fifth    edition, 
page  130.  ^  .  » 

§  Biedermann:     Electro-physiology:    Trans,  by  F.  A.  We'bv 
vol.  i.,   page  395. 

II  Ihid.,  vol.  i.,  page  374. 
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tedly  raise  the  potential  at  each  point  in  the  muscle  and  un- 
interruptedly let  it  fall  again.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  (just 
as  in  the  capillary  electrometer  when  the  potential  on  one 
aide  of  the  meniscus  is  raised)  to  diminish  the  surface  tension 
at  the  contact  surface  of  the  spongioplasm  and  hyaloplasm 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  P.D.  between  them. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  the  walls  of  the  sarcous  element  to  be 
elastic — the  effect  of  the  surface  tension  of  the  hyaloplasm 
will  be  to  exert  a  pull  inwards  upon  the  wall — and  therefore 
the  walls  are  pulled  in.  To  this  pull  the 
wall  will  offer  a  resistance  owing  to  its  elasticity.  If 
these  two  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  increasing  the  surface 
tension  will  narrow  the  tube,  while  diminishing  the  surface 
tension  will  widen  it.  But  widening  this  elastic  tube  must 
shorten  it,  just  as  an  indiarubber  tube  when  stretched  longi- 
tudinally grows  narrower,  and  when  stretched  laterally  grows 
shorter.  The  sarcous  element,  in  shortening,  must  exert  a 
pull  on  the  fine  fibrils  which,  it  is  conjectured,  attach  them  to 
Elrause's  membrane;  herice,  the  two  membranes  of  Krause 
are  pulled  together  and  the  muscle  contracts.  Hence,  since 
the  "wave  of  negativity"  must  diminish  the  surface  tension — 
not  by  deposition  of  ions,  for  in  that  case  it  would  undergo 
excessive  decrement,  which  it  does  not* — but  by  simply  rais- 
ing the  P.D.  between  the  hyaloplasm  and  spongioplasm  it 
must  give  rise  to  a  contraction. 

6. — On  the  Propagation  of  Excitation  in  Nerve  and 

Muscle. 

We  have  seen  that  the  hyaloplasm  of  striated  muscle  con- 
tains a  kation-proteid  owing  to  the  presence  and  metabolism 
of  which  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  spongioplasmic 
sarcous  elements  and  the  hyaloplasm  is  always  positively 
charged  on  the  hyaloplasmic  side,  or,  in  physiological  termi- 
nology, the  surface  of  the  hyaloplasm  is  always  "negative"  to 
that  of  the  spongioplasm.  When  any  breaking  up  of  the 
kation-proteid  takes  place,  kations  must  therefore  be  set  free. 
Now,  I  have  previously  pointed  out  that  the  fundamental 
property  pf  ion-proteid  is  that  it  is  very  unstable  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ions,  tending  to  form  new  ion-proteid  compounds  with 
any  ions  which  may  be  present  in  excess ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
upon  this  property  of  the  ion-proteid  that  the  phenomena  of 
contraction  and  irritability  in  living  tissues  depend.  I  may 
now  throw  this  assertion  into  a  more  definite  form,  and  state 
that  when  a  certain  minimal  number  of  free  ions  (the  number 
varying  in  different  tissues)  is  present  at  any  point  in  an  excit- 

•  Biedermann  :     Electro-physiology  :   Trans,  hy  F.  A.  WelbYj 
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able  tissue,  the  mass  influence  of  these  ions  will  be  sufficient 
to  displace  the  ions  already  holding  the  proteid  molecule, 
and  to  take  their  place.  Hence  the  kations  set  free  in  one 
section  of  an  excitable  tissue  by  excitation  may  in  turn  dis- 
place others  in  th?  next  section  of  ion-proteid  material,  which 
again  may  set  free  ions  in  the  following  section,  and  so  on,  so 
that  a  wave  of  excitation  is  propagated  through  the  tissue. 
Thus  we  conclude  that  the  "wave  of  negativity"  does  not  pro- 
gress so  much  by  diffusion  as  by  a  process  of  successive  dis- 
placement. 

The  evidence  for  this  fact  will  come  out  more  clearly  in 
the  sequel,  but  we  may  allude  to  some  of  the  facts  supporting 
it  now.  Just  as  in  muscle,  we  consider  that  there  is  present 
in  the  axis  cylinder  of  nerve  a  kation-proteid  which,  by  its 
katabolism  under  stimulation,  gives  rise  to  a  wave  of  nega- 
tivity, only,  as  in  this  case  there  is  no  elastic  surface  for  ions 
to  be  deposited  on,  no  contraction  is  evoked.  Now,  the  exci- 
tatory state  evoked  in  nerve  by  an  intense  stimulus  is  propa- 
gated more  rapidly  than  that  caused  by  a  weaker  one.*  We 
can  easily  see  that  this  must  be  due  tu  the  greater  mass  of 
kations  set  free  initially :  they  would  more  easily  and  quickly 
set  free  other  ions  in  each  section  (for  it  is  the  principle  of 
mass  action  that  the  rate  of  chemical  change  depends  upon  the 
masses  of  the  re-acting  substances).  This  will  be  seen  more 
easily  when  we  come  to  consider  the  genesis  of  the  discharge 
in  the  heart :  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  wave  of  negativity 
were  propagated  by  mere  diffusion,  since  the  number  of  ions 
set  free  in  no  wise  affects  their  velocity,  the  intensity  of  the 
stimulus  could  not  affect  the  velocity  of  the  excitatory  wave. 

Of  a  similar  nature  may  possibly  be  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  nerve  cells  conduct  more  slowly  than  nerve 
fibres.!  The  cross-section  of  a  nerve  cell  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  its  fibre  ;  hence  at  any  moment  the  same  number  of 
ions  would  liave  very  many  more  ion-proteid  molecules  to  cope 
with  than  they  had  during  tlieir  course  in  the  fibre. 

Another  line  of  evidence  supporting  the  theory  we  have 
put  forward  is  the  influence  of  various  solutions  of  salts  upon 
the  transmission  of  excitation.  If  a  portion  of  a  conducting 
excitable  tissue  were  immersed  in  a  solution  with  a  negative 
stimulation  efficiency,  and  a  wave  of  negativity  initiated  else- 
where, on  passing  through  the  immersed  portion  (if  it  travels 
by  displacement)  should  either  be  diminished,  abolished,  or 
converted   into   a   wave  of  positivity,   according  as    little    or 

*  Gotch  :   Schafer^s  Textbook  of  Phy.siology.  vol.  ii..  pap:e  458. 
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much  of  the  muscle-proteid  was  taken  up  by  the  anions  of  the 
solution.  Of  course,  the  wave  of  positivity  thus  produced,  on 
issuing  from  the  region  immersed,  would  be  converted  into  n 
wave  of  negativity  again,  owing  to  the  anions  displacing 
kations ;  but  it  would  probably  be  reduced  owing  to  some  of 
the  anions  combining  directly  with  kations.  This  idea  re- 
ceives support  from  the  fact  that  nerves  which  have  been  im- 
mersed for  a  long  time  in  salt  solution,  and  are  repeatedly 
stimulated,  give  a  wave  of  positivity.*  Still  more  suggestive 
is  the  fact  that  the  excitatory  state  is  often  diminished  when 
passing  through  a  portion  of  nerve  treated  with  NaCl — abso- 
lutely with  a  6*1  per  cent.  Nal  solution — though  excita- 
bility is  still  present,  t  Thus  the  wave  of  negativity  is,  in  the 
second  instance,  suppressed,  as  we  have  said  it  may  be, 
though  a  wave  may  be  started  from  the  point  affected  by 
direct  action  of  the  current.  The  reason  why  the  wave  is  so 
absolutely  suppressed  in  the  case  of  Nal  is  probably  the  high 
stimulation  efficiency  of  Nal  causing  a  great  predominance 
of  anions ;  as  we  shall  see,  the  number  of  kations  in  a  normal 
wave  of  negativity  in  meduUated  nerve  is  small. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  proving  this 
point  in  nerve,  because  the  wave  of  positivity  in  the  affected 
region  is  converted  into  a  wave  of  negativity  directly  it 
emerges.  But  our  previous  investigations  into  the  contrac- 
tion of  muscle  show  that  a  wave  of  positivity  cannot  cause  a 
contraction  until  it  be  converted  into  a  wave  of  negativity, 
because  a  wave  of  positivity. would  only  diminish^  not  increase^ 
the  P.D.  between  the  hyaloplasm  and  spongioplasm,  and, 
therefore,  the  surface  tension  at  their  contact  surface  would 
not  be  diminished,  and  no  contraction  would  ensue ;  hence,  a 
portion  of  a  muscle  which  has  been  treated  with  a  solution 
which  has  a  sufficiently  great  negative  stimulation  efficiency 
ought  to  act  as  a  motor  nerve  to  the  rest. 

This  can  be  very  easily  demonstrated  in  the  intestine  of  a 
fly.  In  insects  the  walls  of  the  intestine  contain  "striated 
(uninuclear)  muscle  cells,  which  by  contraction  set  up  the  nor- 
mal peristaltic  movements  of  the  digestive  tract."  J  The 
species  I  used  for  experiments  was  Cnllophora  villosa,  Desv., 
which  is  the  Australian  representative  of  the  English  blue- 
bottle. If  the  last  posterior  segment  of  one  of  these  flies  is 
torn  away  with  forceps,  the  end  of  the  intestine  is  usually 
left  hanging  from  it,  and,  if  the  operation  be  performed  care- 
fully,  nearly  half   an   inch   of   intestine    can     sometimes    be 

*  Gotch :  Schafer's  Tex+book  of  Pln-siology,  vol.  ii..  page  538. 
t  Gotch:  Schafer's  Textbook  of  Physiolog\\  vol.  ii.,  page  400. 
1  Biedermann  :     Electro -•)Kvriolopry  :    Ti-ans.   by  F.    A.  AVelby. 
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obtained.  If  this  be  placed  on  a  slide  which  has  been  slightly 
wetted  with  a  decinormal  solution  of  NaCl,  and  the  super- 
fluous fluid  taken  up  by  filter  paper,  on  examining  the  in- 
testine under  the  miscroscope  peristaltic  waves  of  con- 
traction are  seen  travelling  down  the  intestine  towards  the 
rectum  at  an  easily  followed,  uniform  velocity,  with  moderate 
frequency.  On  now  touching  the  intestine  at  about  its  middle 
point  with  a  fine  pointed  camel's  hair  brush,  which  has  been 
just  wetted  with  a  decinormal  solution  of  CaCl,,  a  remark- 
able effect  is  observed :  — If  one  of  the  peristaltic  waves  start- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  intestine  furthest  from  the  rectum  be 
followed  with  the  eye,  it  is  observed  to  completely  disappear 
on  entering  the  region  which  has  been  treated  with  CaCl, ; 
but  if  we  continue  to  move  the  eye  along  the  intestine  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  wave  of  contraction  was  formerly  moving,  on 
reaching  the  other  end  of  the  affected  area  the  wave  will  be 
seen  to  emerge  from  it  as  vigorous  as  before,  and  to  be  travel- 
ling at  the  same  rate.  Thus,  contraction  has  been  abolished 
by  the  CaCl,,  while  conduction  continues  to  take  place  at 
the  same  rate  as  before.  The  suppression  of  the  wave  of  con- 
traction in  the  area  affected  is  not  due  to  any  apparent 
change  in  form  in  the  intestine  in  that  area,  for  if  the  CaCl, 
be  properly  applied,  no  apparent  change  in  form  takes  place. 
If,  however,  too  much  CaClj  is  applied — so  that  it  is  not 
sufficiently  diluted  by  the  NaCl  present  (e.g.,  a  small  drop) — 
the  intestine  at  that  part  is  thrown  into  corrugations  which 
represent  fixed  contractions :  that  i&,  the  intestine  at  that  part 
acquires  "tone"  (the  cause  of  this  will  be  considered  later),  but 
this  does  not  alter  the  eff'ect  of  the  CaCl_,  upon  incoming 
waves  of  contraction,  which  enter,  and  are  suppressed,  and 
re-appear  at  the  other  end  of  the  affected  region  as  before. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  these  experiments  not  to  have  the  in- 
testine too  wet,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  confine  the  effect 
of  the  CaCl^  to  a  given  region,  as  the  CaCl^  is  carried 
about  by  currents  in  the  water.  I  repeated  this  experiment  a 
number  of  times,  and,  when  the  above-mentioned  precautions 
had  been  taken  I  never  failed  to  get  the  effect  described.  I 
also  obtained  the  same  effect  using  a  decinormal  solution  of 
BaCl.^  instead  of  CaCl^.  On  glancing  at  the  table  of  stimulation 
efficiencies  in  section  4,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  CaCl,2  and 
BaCl^  have  high  negative  stimulation  (^rticiencies,  so 
that  our  theoretical  deduction  is  confirmed  by  these  experi- 
ments. The  action  of  CaCL^  and  BaCl.2,  when  applied  to 
a  limited  region  of  the  intestine,  may  be  contrasted  with  that 
of  a  decinormal  solution  of  KCl  when  similarly  applied,  al- 
though no  more  apparent  change  of  form  is  produced  in  the 
intestine   by   the    KCl    than    by   CaCU;   yet    not    only    is    the 
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wave  of  ccD traction  suppressed  in  the  region  treated  v.tth 
KCl,  but  also  the  wave  of  excitation,  inasmuch  as  no  wave 
of  contraction  issues  below  the  part  affected — all  parts  of  the 
intestine  below  that  treated  with  KCl  remain  motionless, 
while  those  above  that  part  are  in  vigorous  peristalsis.  This 
action  of  KCl  in  abolishing  both  contractility  and  excita- 
bility in  the  intestine  of  the  fly  is  only  an  instance  of  its 
general  effect  upon  contractile  tissues,  ihe  cause  of  wliu*b  viill 
be  discussed  later. 

7. — On  the  Normal  Presence  of  Anion-Proteid  in 
Certain  Tissues,  and  their  Sensibility. 

A  fact  which  it  is  important  to  realise  is  the  normal 
presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  anion- proteid  in  irritable 
tissues.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  d  priori  probable,  for, 
since  the  blood  and  lymph  contain  ions  of  both  kinds,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  some  anions  would  be  taken  up  and  formed 
into  anion-proteid.  But  confirmatory  evidence  is  not  far  to 
seek:  the  cardiac  inhibitory  vagus  fibres,  when  excited,  pro- 
duce a  positive  variation  of  the  muscle  current ;  this  can  only 
be  due  to  anions  released  by  the  nervous  impulse,  and  since 
"as  regards  their  galvanic  re-action  to  excitation  they  differ 
in  no  respect  from  other  nerve  fibres,"*  these  anions  must  be 
displaced  from  anion-proteid  in  the  muscle  itself,  or  in  the 
nerve  endings.  The  "staircase"  phenomenon,  that  is,  the 
improvement  of  each  of  the  first  few  contractions  of  a 
muscle  by  the  one  that  precedes  it,  which  is  specially  notice- 
able in  the  heart,  and  in  the  swimming  bell  of  medusae,  t  is 
direct  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  wave  of  negativity  is  not 
propagated  by  mere  diffusion ;  for  some  chemical  change  evi- 
dently takes  place  wherever  the  wave  passes,  since  the  im- 
provement is  not  confined  to  the  point  stimulated,  but  occurs 
at  all  points  traversed  by  the  wave  of  negativity  .J  I  attri- 
bute the  ''staircase"  to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  un- 
stable anion-proteid,  which  tends  to  accumulate,  and  is  mostly 
removed  by  the  first  few  waves  of  negativity,  the  kations  of 
which  displace  the  anions.  We  should  note  that  the  "stair- 
case" is  not  always  comparable  with  the  cumulative  effect  of 
sub-minimal  stimuli  on  many  tissues,  so  that  they  eventually 
become  capable  of  causing  discharge  and  evoking  contraction. 
In  this  case,  no  doubt,  the  kations  accumulate,  being  added 


*  Bi^edermann  :  Electro-physiology ,  vol.  ii.,  page  257. 

t  Vide  Romanes:  Jellyfish,  Starfish,  and  Sea-urchins.  Int. 
60.  ser.,  page  56. 

1  Romanes:  Jellyfish,  Starfish,  and  Sea-urchins.  Int.  9c. 
ser.,  page  57. 
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to  by  each  stimulus  until  at  last  they  reach  the  necessary 
minimum  required  to  displace  ions  from  the  ion-proteid. 
The  same  principle  explains  idio-muscular  swellings — fixed 
waves  of  contraction  of  small  extent ;  these  are  due  to  the 
kations  set  free  not  being  sufficient  to  cause  a  discharge  by 
displacement,  but  sufficient  to  augment  the  P.D.  between 
hyaloplasm  and  spongioplasm,  and  so  cause  local  contraction 
— while  the  same  principle,  together  with  the  presence  of 
anions,  explains  the  local  extension  at  the  anode  seen  in  some 
muscles  :*  anions  are  liberated,  as  in  ordinary  electrolysis^  at 
the  anode — the  P.D.  between  the  hyaloplasm  and  spongio- 
plasm  is  diminished,  and  the  muscle  extends ;  but,  as  kations 
are  predominant,  the  anions  are  not  strong  enough  to  cause 
displacement,  and  so  the  excitation  does  not  travel.  Some- 
times the  P.D.  is  so  far  reduced  that  the  muscle  extends  so 
much  as  to  break  at  the  anode  :t  such  a  result  could  not,  of 
course,  take  place  unless  the  muscle  had,  normally,  a  good 
deal  of  "tone" — that  is,  there  is  considerable  room  for  exten- 
sion and  free  kations  are  numerous. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
*' threshold  nuwher*'  of  a  tissue — that  is,  the  number  of  ions 
necessary  to  cause  a  discharge  in  a  given  tissue  (the  inverse 
of  which  is  proportional  to  the  ''sentilhilitt/*  of  the  tissue).  If 
we  call  this  number  per  unit  cross-section  jS ,  it  is  evident 
that  P  must  vary  considerably  in  different  tissues,  and  that 
the  greater  ^  is  the  slower  will  be  conduction  of  excitation, 
for  at  each  successive  point  more  time  must  be  allowed  for 
the  ions  to  gather.  Since  in  non-niedullated  nerves  the  rate 
of  conduction  is  much  lower  than  in  medu Hated  nerves  (8 
metres  per  sec.  in  the  former,  27  per  sec.  in  the  latter +  )  we 
may  state  provisionally  that  p  is  greater  in  non-medullated 
nerves  than  in  medullated.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  non-medullated  nerve  re-acts  better  to  stimuli  of  prolonged 
duration  than  to  short  induction  shocks,  i:j  for  more  time  is 
required  by  the  electric  current  to  liberate  /3  ions  in  non- 
medullated  nerves  than  in  medullated,  in  which  extremely 
short  current  duration  is  sufficient.'  The  conductivity  of 
medullated  nerve,  and,  indeed,  of  all  excitable  tissues,  is  lowcr- 

^   HHMl.']-iii;mn  :      KUvt  n)-pUysi(il'«^\  :    Ti-aius.   l)y    V.    A.   Wolbv, 
vol.  ii..  papje  23<i. 

+   Ihnl.,  vol.  ii..  pni,'o  23<J. 

:::G(>trh:     Schiifor.s    Toxtb()f>k  of  Phy^ioloLiy,     vol.     ii..     p.i^r^ 
4.M   and  482. 

«5  Ib'il.,    vol.    ii.,    pi\'J^p   281. 
////■(/.,    vol.    ii.,    p<ii>;e   47."):    an<l   Bi<Mlonnanti  :     Klortn.-phy^i- 
olou^v:    Trails,   hy    \'\     \.    \\>U)y.    vol.    ii..   ])ai:<\<   121    and    122. 
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ed  by  lowering  the  temperature.'^  This  means  that  )3  is 
raised,  therefore  the  excitability  to  short-duration  stimuli  is 
lowered,  t  Since  conduction  is  much  slower  in  smooth  than  in 
striated  muscle,  P  must  be  greater  in  the  former,  and  the 
minimal  duration  of  excitation,  in  order  to  cause  contraction, 
is  therefore  greater  in  smooth  than  in  striated  muscle.  And, 
indeed,  Biedermann  states  generally  that  the  excitation  of 
more  sluggish  excitable  tissues  depends  on  the  duration  of  the 
stimulus.!  The  conductivity  of  muscle  is  lowered  by  lower- 
ing the  temperature,  but  the  height  of  the  contractions  is 
augmented  :§  this  is  because  of  the  greater  value  of  P  caus- 
ing a  greater  P.D.  on  excitation.  Since  the  rate  of  propa- 
gation in  the  heart  is  less  than  in  striated  skeletal  muscle  (1*5 
metres  per  sec.,  as  against  3  metres  per  sec.){|  fi  is  pro- 
bably greater  in  heart  muscle  than  in  ordinary  striated 
muscle. 

8. — Polar  Excitation  in  Muscle  and  Nerve  and 

Electrotanus. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  in  the  electrical  stimula- 
tion of  muscle  is  that  the  make  contraction  starts  at  the 
kathode,  and  the  break  contraction  at  the  anode.  From  my 
theory,  however,  it  seems  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  simple  ex- 
planation. On  the  passage  of  the  electric  current  the  ion- 
proteid  undergoes  decomposition,  and,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  electrolysis,  kations  collect  at  the  kathode.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  kations  at  the  kathode  reach  the 
"threshold  number"  they  displace  the  kations  from  the  adja- 
cent section  of  ion-proteid  material ;  these,  in  turn,  displace 
the  kations  from  the  next  section,  and  so  the  wave  of  nega- 
tivity is  propagated  through  the  tissue.  This  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  "wave  of  negativity"  obtains  further  support 
from  the  fact  that  "the  responsitivity  of  the  kathodic  points 
of  fibres  in  a  muscle  traversed  by  a  current  increases,  up  to 
a  certain  limit,  with  the  intensity  of  the  polarising  current. 
This  limit,  however,  is  very  low  .  .  .  beyond  this  limit 
excitability  diminishes,  as  has  been  shown,  in  proportion 
with  the  strength  of  the  polarising  current."  U      Suppose  a 


*  Gk)tch:  Schafer's  Textbook  of  Physiology,  vol.  ii.,  pazofi 
486  and  534. 

t  Ihid.y  vol.  ii.,    page  485. 

X  Biedermann  :     P]l<?ctro-phy.siolo5y,  vol.   ii.,  page  10(3 

§  Ihid.,  vol.  i.,  page  98. 

I!  Burdon  SanderRon :  Schafer's  Textbook  of  Phy.sioiugv, 
vol.  ii.,  pag>e6  383  And  443. 

H  Biedermann  :  Electro-physiology:  Ti-ans.  by  F.  A.  Welby, 
vol.  i.,  page  285. 
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certain  amount  of  kation-proteid  to  be  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing down  at  points  which  are  about  to  be  made  kathodic  by 
the  polarising  current,  then,  if  the  strength  of  the  polarising 
current  be  insufficient  to  decompose  the  whole,  an  additional 
excitation  will  be  aided  by  the  effect  already  present.  If, 
however,  the  polarising  current  has  decomposed  all  the  ion- 
proteid  most  immediately  available,  irritability  at  kathodic 
points  will  decrease. 

We  now  touch  upon  the  curious  fact,  that  during  the 
closure  of  a  constant  current,  after  the  make  twitch,  no  per- 
ceptible effect  is  usually  produced  in  striated  muscle  until  the 
current  is  broken. 

This  depends  upon  two  factors:  the  superior  stimulation 
efficiency  of  rapid  variation  of  current  density  (to  be  con- 
sidered later)  ;  and,  secondly,  the  comparative  exhaustion  of 
ion-proteid  material  at  the  kathode  after  make.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  exhaustion  must  take  place  sooner  or  later,  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  its  taking  place  immediately  after 
the  initial  twitch,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  duration  of  the 
current  has  an  effect  upon  the  height  of  the  make  twitch, 
inasmuch  as  it  augments  it  ;*  that  is  to  say,  the  constant  cur- 
rent decomposes  a  large  amount  of  ion-proteid  material 
initially,  to  produce  the  make  twitch. 

We  can  account  for  the  fact  that  persistent  closure  con- 
traction takes  place  more  usually,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  in 
smooth  than  in  striated  muscle,  by  the  higher  value  in  the 
former  of  the  "threshold  number"  —  for  an  excess  of  free 
kations  might  be  liberated  by  the  current,  sufficient  to  cause 
a  considerable  increase  in  tone  of  the  muscle,  and  vet  insuffi- 
cient  to  cause  displacement,  and  so  initiate  a  wave  of  nega- 
tivity. Net  only  is  variation  of  current  density  ordinarily 
of  importance,  but  the  comparative  exhaustion  of  ion-proteid 
material  after  the  make  ereatlv  increases  the  necessitv  for 
such  variation  in  a  way  that  will  be  explained  shortly.  Hence 
we  cannot  wonder  that  in  such  hii^dily  sensitive  contractile 
material  as  striated  muscle  persistent  elr)Mire  contractions  are 
not  usually  seen  in  a  marked  dcirree. 

Biederniannf  states  tiiat  a  wave  of  contraction,  initiated 
in  an  extra-polar  tract,  cannot  pass  the  kathode  of  a  polaris- 
ing current  of  certain  intensity,  while  it  can  the  anode.  Tlrs 
is  not  due  to  the  persistent  closure  contraction,  because  "inhi- 
bition is  most  pronounced  when  a  ])ersistent  descendine:  cur- 
rent in  the  upper  half  of  the  muscle  has  reduced  the  orii^inal 
persistent  closure  contraction  to  a  minimum."     I  can  account 


*  Bie<lerniann  :     Eleotro-pliy^^ioloi^v :    Ti-ans.   by  F.   A.   Welby, 
Tol.  i.,    page  176. 

t  Ibid.,  vol  i.,  pagp  29f). 
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for  this  in  the  following  way :  — The  cause  of  the  extra-polar 
wave  of  contraction  is  the  accompanying  ''wave  of  nega- 
tivity," which  means  that  (in  the  first  instance)  when  the 
wave  of  negativity  approaches  the  kathode  a  number  of  kations 
are  there  set  free.  These  kations  will,  however,  be  attract- 
ed by  the  kathode,  and,  moreover,  there  will  be  very  little 
undecomposed  ion-proteid  from  which  they  can  displace  the 
ions :  hence,  the  wave  of  negativity  will  be  seriously  hindered, 
and  the  proteid  residues  at  the  kathode  will  tend  to  retain 
some  of  the  kations.  At  the  anode,  on  the  contrary,  unde- 
composed kation-proteid  is  abundant,  and  the  kations  are  not 
retarded  by  the  action  of  the  current  itself,  so  that  the  wave 
of  negativity  passes  this  region  without  hindrance. 

We  have  seen  that  a  certain  amount  of  anion-proteid  is 
present  in  muscle  and  nerve,  consequently,  on  electrolysis 
taking  place,  anions  are  liberated  at  the  anode ;  but,  since 
kations  are  predominant,  their  number  is  not  sufficient  to 
cause  displacement,  and  therefore  a  discharge ;  while  at  the 
kathode  the  proteid  residues  cannot  take  up  kations,  for  they 
are  immediately  dissociated  :  but  when  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent ceases,  the  proteid  residues  at  tae  kathode  immediatjiy 
pick  up  kations:  hence  the  concentration  of  free  kations  falls 
at  this  point,  and  kations  diffuse  in  from  other  points,  in- 
cluding the  anode ;  hence  the  mass  influence  of  kations  at  the 
anode  is  diminished,  the  anions  get  the  upper  hand  and  create 
a  discharge,  which  immediately,  as  we  have  seen,  becomes  a 
wave  of  negativity  by  displacement  of  kations.  The  concen- 
tration of  kations  at  the  physiological  anode  may,  possibly, 
fall  on  break  for  other  reasons :  thus  some  of  the  proteid  resi- 
due at  the  kathode  may,  when  the  current  is  broken,  take  up 
the  ions  from  the  adjacent  ion-proteid  :  this  may  in  turn  re- 
coup itself  from  the  next  section,  and  so  the  area  of  diminish- 
ed kation  concentration  would  travel  to  the  anode. 

The  question  immediately  arises:  Have  we  any  other  evi- 
dence of  the  liberation  of  anions  at  the  anode  ?  The  answer 
is  that  we  have  ample  m  the  phenomena  of  elect rotonus. 

The  effect  of  anions  at  the  anode  would  be  to  lower 
e.rrifribi/ffi/,  because,  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  excess  of 
kations  over  anions  to  create  a  dischargee  the  influence  of  the 
free  anions  has  to  be  neutralised  :  it  will  be  t-o  lower  roii- 
ductivity,  because  the  anions  will  tend  to  prevent  the  incom- 
ing kations  from  displacing:  ions  from  the  ion-proteid  by 
lowering  their  mass  influence  :  and  it  will  be  to  cause  "posi- 
tivity"  in  the  region  of  the  anode.  These  are  the  well-known 
phenomena  of  anelectrotonus.* 

•  VifJe  Oot-C'h  :  Scihiifors  Toxthook  of  Pliy.<ioloiy,  vol.  ii., 
pa|2:ps  494  and  502  ;  and  Bieflennaiin  :  Eloctro-pliysiolotry  :  Trnns. 
bv  F.  A    W'elby.  vol.  ii.,  page  268. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  katelectrotonic  effects  will  depend 
upon  the  magnitude  of  the  threshold  number  ( fi).  If  only 
a  part  of  the  kations  liberated  at  the  kathode  by  a  current  is 
discharged,  there  will  be  improvement  in  excitability,  con- 
ductivity, and  "negativity"  at  the  kathode,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  free  kations ;  this  will  be  the  case  when  li  is 
small,  and  occurs,  as  we  should  expect,  in  medullated  nerve.* 
But  where  /?  is  large,  and  the  ion-proteid  therefore  more 
stable,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  electrolysable  portion 
of  the  ion-proteid  is  used  up  in  initiating  the  discharge,  and 
therefore  the  proteid  residues  at  the  kathode,  after  discharge, 
are  great  in  proportion  to  the  free  kations,  and  their  delay- 
ing effect  neutralises  the  improving  effect  of  the  kations,  as 
is  the  case  in  non-medullated  nerve,  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
P  is  greater  than  in  medullated  nerve,  and  there  is  no 
katelectrotonus.t.  If  ^  be  larger  still  the  effect  of  the  proteid 
residues  is  to  reverse  the  improving  effect  that  would  other- 
wise be  produced  by  the  kations.  This  is  the  case  in  muscle, 
as  we  have  seen,  and  in  muscle  /?  is  greater  than  in  nerve.  X 
The  magnitude  of  the  anelectrotonic  effect  depends  on  tlu 
amount  of  anion-proteid,  but  since  no  anions  are  discharged 
until  break  it  should,  in  general,  be  greater  than  the  katelec- 
trotonic effect,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  case.  >i  In  further 
support  of  our  theory  of  katelectrotonus,  we  may  allude  to 
the  fact  that  with  strong  currents,  of  long  duration  conduc- 
tivity is  retarded  at  the  kathode  even  in  medullated  nerveij 
owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  electrolysis  and  the  gradual 
diffusion  of  kations  from  the  kathodic  points,  leaving  behind 
the  indiffusible  proteid  residues. 

Since  there  is  less  anion-proteid  than  kation-proteid 
anelectrotonus  develops  more  slowly  than  katelectrotonus, 
hence  "currents  of  moderate  strength  but  of  short  duratinn 
excite  only  on  closure,  i.e.,  at  the  kathode."^  Given  the 
facts  of  electrotonus,  Pfliiger's  law  of  contraction  follows. 


*  Vide    Grotch :    Schafer's   Textbook   of   Physiology,    vol.    ii., 

Eages  494  and  502 ;  and  Biedermami :   Elect ro-phv.siologv  :   Trans. 
y  F.  A.  Welby,  vol.  ii.,   page  208. 

t    Biedermann  :     Electro-physiology:    Trans,   by  F.   A.  AVclby, 
vol.   ii.,    page  284. 

I  Vide  section  8,  this  poper. 

§  Biedermonn  :     Elect ix)-physiologv:    Ti-aiis.  by  F.  A.  Welby, 
vol.  ii.,   page  268. 

II  Ihid.,  vol.  ii.,  page  148. 

IF  Gotdi :  Schiifer's  Textbook  of  Physiology,  vol.  ii.,  page  oOR. 
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9. — Thb  Influence  of   Varying  Current  Density. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  reason  for  the  importance  of 
the  steepness  of  increase  in  current  density  for  evoking  jpus- 
cular  contractions  lies  in  the  difiPusion  of  the  kations  away 
from  the  points  which  form  the  physiological  kathode.  When 
the  kations  are  only  very  slowly  liberated  they  diffuse  away 
from  the  points  where  they  are  liberated,  so  that  they  never 
become  concentrated  at  any  point,  and  their  mass  at  any 
point  is  never  appreciable  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of 
ion-proteid  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  Hence  the 
kations  diffuse  through  the  whole  muscle  without  the  poten- 
tial having  risen  at  any  point  high  enough  to  evoke  a  per- 
ceptible contraction.  This  view  is  supported  by  Bifeder- 
mann's  statement  that  "the  transmission  of  excitation  from 
the  seat  of  direct  stimulation  would  seem,  in  the  last  resort, 
to  be  produced  and  conditioned  by  a  rapid  variation  in  the 
current."* 

Persistent  closure  contractions,  however,  appear  to  be 
due  to  a  number  of  kations  liberated  by  the  action  of  the 
current  at  the  different  points  in  the  muscle  forming  the 
physiological  kathode.  These  kations  are  insufficient  to 
cause  a  wave  of  negativity  from  any  of  these  points,  but  by 
raising  the  potential  at  such  points  they  evoke  a  persistent 
contraction.  If  such  were  the  case  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  persistent  closure  contractions  were  more  apt  to  occur  in 
muscles  in  which  the  threshold  number  is  large  :  and  this  is  the 
case,  for  "the  visible  manifestations  of  persistent  excitation 
fall  into  the  background,  while  the  excitatory  effects  of  cur- 
rent variation  come  prominently  forward  in  proportion  as 
the  excitable  protoplasm  is  more  highly  mobile,"  t  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  less  mobile  a  tissue  is  the  greater  is  the 
threshold  number  (section  8).  Thus  we  see  why  the  dis- 
charge of  the  initial  "wave  of  negativity"  tends  to  inhibit 
persistent  closure  contraction  in  striated  muscle. J  Only  the 
more  stable  ion-proteid  compounds  are  left  at  the  kathode, 
and  these,  besides  being  fewer  in  number  for  the  current  to 
act  on,  present  a  greater  resistance  to  the  dissociative  effect 
of  the  current,  so  that  very  few  ions  will  be  liberated  at  any 
given  moment,  and  these  will  diffuse  into  the  spongioplasm 
before  any  accumulated  effect  is  possible. 


•  Biedermann  :     Eloctro-physiolo^y :    Trans,   by  F.   A.  Welby, 
Td.  i.,  page  193. 

t  Ihrd.,  vol.  i.,  paj2je  192. 

t  Vide  remarks  on  polar  ^xoita-tiion  in  miisolo.  section  9.  thie 
paper. 
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10. — Tetanus  and  Fatigue. 

When  a  second  momentary  current  is  sent  into  a  muscle 
before  the  contraction  due  to  the  first  has  subsided,  the  effect 
of  the  second  current  is  added  to  that  of  the  first;  and  a  new 
contraction  appears  superimposed  upon  the  old,  starting  from 
the  degree  of  contraction  at  which  the  latter  had  arrived, 
and  proceeding  much  as  if  that  were  the  normal  condition  of 
the  muscle ;  with  succeeding  currents  the  process  goes  on 
until  a  certain  limit  of  contraction  is  reached,  beyond  which 
the  muscle  cannot  go.  If  the  shocks  follow  one  another 
quickly  enough  the  recordinj?  lever  will  trace  upon  a  travel- 
ling surface  a  straight  line,  and  the  muscle  is  said  to  be  in 
tetanus,  and  it  will,  if  the  shocks  are  kept  up,  continue  in 
this  condition  until  "fatigue"  sets  in,  and  the  lever  gradually 
sinks. 

Helmholtz  considered  that  "from  the  point  at  which  ire 
second  excitation  becomes  effective  the  twitch  behaves  as  if 
the  contracted  state  of  the  muscle  at  the  moment  was  its 
natural  state,  and  the  second  twitch,  alone,  induced  in  »t " 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  this  is  not  true  even  for  the 
second  twitch  :  it  is  lower  than  the  first  and  of  a  shorter 
period,*  while  it  is  obviously  not  applicable  to  the  later 
twitches  when  the  limit  is  nearly  reached.  The  reason  for 
this  summation  is,  of  course,  the  repeated  discharge  of  ions 
from  the  seat  of  stimulation  -the  twitches  will  become  smaller 
and  smaller  and  shorter  as  the  ion-proteirl  is  used  up — and  no 
increase  of  contraction  can  then  take  place.  At  this  period, 
however,  since  a  great  mass  of  kations  have  been  rapidly 
liberated,  they  cannot  diffuse  at  once  into  the  sponeioplasm 
so  as  to  diminish  tiie  difference  of  potential  at  the  contact  sur- 
face :  so  that  the  muscle  remains  for  some  time  in  tetanus, 
and  onlv  as  the  kations  diffuse  into  the  sponi^ioplasm  will  the 
lever  sink  and  the  muscle  enter  into  "faliaue"  finallv  the 
lever  sinks  quite,  and  the  nmsele  is  isoelectric-  -or,  only  with 
the  usual  contact  (lill'erence  of  ]")otenlial  lietweeu  its  hyalo- 
plasmic  and  s})on£rioplasinic  surfaces.  An  ohjeetion  may  le 
raised  :  Why  do  rapidly  succeeciniL:  shocks  produce  reiterated 
contractions  when  a  constant  current  fails  to  cause  pi  rsistent 
contraction?  There  are  two  reasons:  First,  that  to  jn*')duce 
complete  tetanus  in  striated  muscle  the  ^lio(ks  Tuust  be  of 
extremely  short  duration:  and  we  liaye  siM-n  that  ^uch  shocks 
ck>  not  dischari^c  so  many  ions  as  lon^rer  oiie>  :  that  is,  there 
is  a  reserye  left,  while  the  muscles  in  which  the  shocks  .leed 
not  be  so  short  are  just  those  in  whicli  persistent  closure  con- 


*  BitMlomiann  :      KhM'tro-pliy>-inlo^y :    TniTis.   by   F.    A.   Welby, 
vol.   i..   pai^e  11"). 
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tractions  take  place.  Secondly,  during  the  intervals,  however 
short,  the  proteid  residues  will  be  able  to  gather  more  kations, 
though  fewer  as  time  goes  on,  because  the  supplies  get  used 
up ;  nevertheless  they  will  be  able  to  do  so  to  some  extent  all 
the  time,  and  this  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  in  tetanus  the 
muscle  is  really  vibratine',  though  its  vibrations  are  imper- 
ceptible by  ordinary  methods.*  This  is  further  confirmed  by 
che  fact  that  too  rapid  a  succession  of  stimuli  corresponds  in 
effect  to  a  persistent  stimulus,  even  in  striated  muscles. f 
Schoenlein  &  Richet's  observations  of  ''rhythmically  interrup- 
ted tetanus"  in  striated  Qiuscles  are  doubtless  due  to  the 
hyaloplasm  reclaiming  kations  from  the  spongioplasm  at  the 
point  of  stimulation  during  the  intervals.  I  Another  reason 
for  the  rapidly  decreasing  height  of  the  summated  stimuli  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  elastic  re-action  of  the  walls  of  the  sar- 
cous  elements  becomes  less  and  less  as  the  muscle  contracts, 
so  that  each  new  contraction  in  the  series  starts  with  less  force 
to  counteract  the  pull  of  the  surface  tension  than  the  pre- 
vious one ;  hence  absolute  tetanus  may  correspond  to  a  state 
of  the  sarcous  elements  in  which  no  pull  is  being  exerted  on 
the  wall  at  all.  That  "fatigue"  is  really  due  to  the  diffusion 
of  the  kations  into  the  spongioplasm  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  ureter  "each  wave  of  contraction  produces  a  temporary 
depression  of  excitability  and  conductivity  in  the  sheet  of 
muscle,  from  which  it  only  recovers  during  the  subsequent 
diastole  and  interval  (just  as  in  the  striated  muscle-nets  of 
insect  intestine)." Si  This  also  illustrates  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  hyaloplasm  recovers  itself  and  again  gathers 
kations ;  one  is  also  reminded  of  the  "refractory  period"  in 
the  heart.  It  may  be  frequently  observed  that  when  a  frog's 
gastrocnemius  has  been  tetanised  through  its  nerve  for  as  long 
as  several  minutes,  so  that  the  lever  has  almost  dropped  to 
the  base  line  again  through  fatigue,  if  tlio  tctanising  current 
be  opened  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  closed  again,  the 
muscle,  if  it  is  fresh,  will  contract  in  tetanus  almost  to  the 
same  height  as  before.  We  should,  indeed,  cx])ect  that 
striated  muscle  with  its  low  f3  (and  consequently  high  sensi- 
bility), and  a  comparatively  large  surface  of  sponofio])lasin  to 
regain  kations  from,  would  have  a  very  much  shorter  "re- 
fractorv  period"  than  the  heart  or  the  smooth  nuiscle  of  the 
ureter. 

*   Bi^Mlerinanii  :     Electro-physioloiiv:    Trans,   by   V.    A.   Wt'l':y 
vol.   i.,  page  135. 

+  Ibid.,  vol.   i.,  pago  131. 

t  IhicL.   vol.    i.,    page   131. 

S  Ibid.,    vol.   i.,  page  1(>7. 
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11. — The  Work  of  Muscle  and  the  Influence  of  Tension. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  work  done  by  muscle  increases, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  load,  and 
then  decreases  to  zero,  or  even  becomes  negative,  in  contrac- 
tion. The  reason  for  the  initial  increase  in  the  work  done, 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  favourable  effect  of  moderate  ten- 
sion upon  all  contractile  tissues,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
tension  increases  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  hyalo- 
plasm and  spongio plasm.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious,  a  priori^  that 
when  an  elastic  substance  is  stretched  in  any  way  its  surface 
is  increased ;  and  this  is  just  the  case  with  the  sarcous  ele- 
ments. Hence,  the  work  which  has  to  be  done  against  the  sm  - 
face  tension,  along  the  contact  surface,  in  order  to  increase 
that  surface,  is  diminished  ;  and,  since  the  same  work  as  before 
will  be  done  by  the  ions  set  free  on  excitation,  only  ao^aiMst 
a  tension  that  has  been  diminished,  the  output  of  work  will 
be  greater. 

At  the  same  time,  the  longitudinal  stretching  of  the  sar- 
cous element  (spongioplasm)  will  have  a  horizontal  component 
tending  to  decrease  its  diameter — that  is,  to  decrease  the  elas- 
tic reaction  outwards,  and  so  decrease  the  tendency  of  the 
sarcous  element  to  bulge  on  stimulation  ;  when  this  unfavour- 
able influence  exactly  balances  the  favourable,  the  work  .vill 
be  the  same  as  with  a  minimal  load  :  between  these  points 
there  must  be  a  point  of  maximum  work  output ;  afterwards 
the  work  falls,  and,  finally,  becomes  zero.  If,  now,  more 
loading  is  added,  when  the  muscle  is  stimulated,  what  hap- 
pens is  that  the  pull  of  the  hyaloplasm  upon  the  wall  of  the 
sarcous  element  is  diminished  ;  normally  the  horizontal  reac- 
tion would  cause  the  walls  to  bulge,  but  now,  owing  to  the 
great  vertical  strain,  the  horizontal  reaction  is  converted 
into  a  vertical  one,  and  the  muscle  elonf/atcti  when  It  con- 
tractu: this  is  known  as  Weber's  paradox.*  It  is  just  as  if 
one  violently  compressed  an  indiarubber  tube  which  was 
being  at  the  same  time  violently  pulled.  On  releasing  the 
compression  the  tube  will  become  more  stretched,  and  its  aver- 
age bore  diminished  ;  but,  if  the  tube  were  not  stretched  its 
average  bore  would  be  in  creased. 

1'2.  — Thk  Action  of  Chemical  Kka(;knts  upon  thk 

Contracture  of  Muscle. 

If  the  "negativity"  at  any  point  in  a  muscle  is  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  free  kations  in  the  hyaloplasm  at 
that  point,   we  should  expect  to  find  that  when   a   muscle  is 


*  Halliburton  :     Haiidbcxjk     of     Physiology,     fourth    tMi^tion, 
page   135. 
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dipped  into  an  electrolyte  with  a  positive  "stimulation  efiici- 
ency"  it  would  become  negative  at  those    points    which  are 
wetted,  and  we  find  this  to  be  the  case.      If  one  end  of  a  sar- 
torius  that  is  free  from  current  is  briefly  immersed  in  highly 
dilute  solutions  of  K  salts,  that  end  becomes  strongly  '"nega- 
tive" to  the  rest.     This  is  simply  neutralised  by  washing  out 
with  physiological  NaCl  solution.*       A  glance  at  the  table 
of  stimulation  efficiencies  will  show  that  all  the  salts  of  K 
used  in    physiology  have    positive  "stimulation    efficiencies.'" 
The  antagonistic  action  of  NaCl  is   simply  accounted   for   by 
the  fact  that  it  has  a  negative  ''stimulation  efficiency."     That 
the  action  of  NaCl  in    abolishing    the  "negativity"  induced 
by  K  salts  is  really  due  to  the  fact   of    its    anions   diffusing 
faster  than  its  kations    is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Engelmann 
found  that  a  solution  of  NaCl,  if  stronger    than  6   per  cent., 
produces  a  weak  "positivity"  at  points  of  a  muscle  immersed 
in  it.f       In  face  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  potassium  salts 
are  highly  positive  stimuli — as  shown  by  the  table  of  stimula- 
tion efficiencies — it    is    difficult    to    deny  that    their    highly 
poisonous  effect,   when  applied  to  muscle,   must  be  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  high  velocity  of  the  K  ion,  and    I 
think  the  explanation  must  be  this :    that  when  a  muscle  is 
dipped  into  too  strong  a  solution  of  KCl,  suppose,  the  kations 
diffuse  so  rapidly  into    the  muscle-hyaloplasm    and    spongio- 
piasm  that  little  or  no  contraction  is  evoked,  for  the  muscle 
is  now  throusrhly  permeated  with    potassium    ions,    and  ion- 
proteid  cannot  break  down  at  any  point  without  kations  being 
immediately  at  hand  to  regenerate  it.       Even  a  strong  cur- 
rent might  not  be  able  to  liberate  enough  kations  in  any  one 
section  of  the  muscle  to  overcome  the  mass  influence  of  those 
in  the  next ;  in  fact,  potassium  salts  may  be  said  to  induce  a 
state  of  "persistent  anabolism"  in  the  ion-proteid.     Thus    it 
would  appear  that  the  poisonous   effect    of  potassium  salts  is 
primarily  due  to  loss  of  conductivity  in  the  muscle,  owing  to 
an  excessive  rise  in  the  threshold   number,  and  this  view   is 
fully  borne  out  by  my  experiments  on   the  intestine  of  the 
fly.     If  a  section  of  the  intestine  is  treated,  in  the  manner 
described    in    Section    7,  with    decinormal    KCl    solution,  a 
block  is  created  at  the  points  thus    treated — no    contraction 
can  pass  this  area,  and,  moreover,  the  peristaltic  contractions 
travelling     down     the     intestine    do    iiot    reappear    below    the 
affected  area,  hence  the  excessive  rise  of  the  threshold  num- 
ber at  the  points  treated  with  KCl  renders  propagation    of 
the  wave  of  excitation  by  displacement  impossible. 


*   Bierlemiann  :     Klootro-physinloLCv :    Trans.   )).v   F.   A.   Welhy, 
vol.    i..  page  354. 

+  Ihid..  vol.  i..  pago  3on. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  potassium  salts  produce  a  pro- 
longed contraction  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of  a  frog, 
while  calcium  salts  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  sodium  salts, 
antagonise  this  action  of  potassium  salts.  *  We  can  easily  see 
that  this  action  of  potassium  salts  is  due  to  the  faster  diffusing 
kation  augmenting  the  P.D.  between  the  hyaloplasm  and 
spongioplasm,  and  hence  lowering  the  surface  tension  at  the 
contact  surface,  and  causing  prolonged  contraction,  while  the 
action  of  the  Ca  salts  and  Na  salts  is  simply  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  them  the  anion  usually  moves  faster  than  the  kation. 

"The  excitability  of  certain  contractile  substances  (sper- 
matic filaments,  ciliated  cells)  is  considerably  heightened  by 
Na^COj  in  dilute  solutions."  "  If  the  pelvic  end  of 
an  uninjured  curarised  sartorius  dips  into  a  '5 — 1  per  cent, 
solution  of  this  salt,  the  excitability  of  the  muscle  to  the 
closure  of  weak  ascending  currents  is  seen  after  a  short  time 
to  be  extraordinarily  augmented,  while  the  descending  cur- 
rent still  works  quite  normally,  although  break  excitations 
are  discharged  with  such  low  intensity  of  current  and  brief 
duration  of  closure  as  would  not  occur  in  normal  muscle." t 
This  improvement  of  contraction  and  excitability  on  treating 
with  the  Na^CO,  is,  I  believe,  owing  to  its  low  positive 
stimulation  efficiency  slightly  increasing  the  threshold  num- 
ber, while  the  incoming  kations  enable  a  sufficient  number  to 
cause  displacement  to  gather  more  quickly  at  any  point.  In 
my  own  experiments  I  have  observed  this  improvement  in  the 
sartorious,  in  the  semi-membranosus  of  the  frog  (fig.  7),  and  in 
the  intestine  of  the  fly.  If  a  section  of  the  fly's  intestine  be 
touched  with  decinormal  NiijCO.,,  the  peristaltic  contrac- 
tions are  much  augmented  at  that  part;  and,  if  the  intestine 
be  quiescent  owing  to  long  exposure  to  NaCl,  peristaltic 
contractions  will  start  at  tlie  point  painted  with  NaoCOg. 
The  improvement,  in  both  cases,  quickly  dies  away,  and  the 
intestine  becomes  puckered  at  the  part  aflected  owing  to 
increase  of  tone,  this  part  now  acting  as  if  it  had  been 
painted  with  KCl.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  eflFect  of 
the  natrions  being,  at  first,  partly  neutralised  by  the  chlori- 
dions  already  present,  and  then  as  the  natrions  become  pre- 
dominant the  stimulation  efficiency  is  too  great,  and  the  ion- 
proteids  enter  into  persistent  anabolism. 


*  W.  D.  Zoi^thout  :  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  May. 
1902:  The  Effects  of  Potassium  ajul  Calrium  Tons  on  Striated 
Muscle. 

t  Biivlormann  :  f^Iootro-physiolo^v :  TituivS.  by  F.  A.  "Welhy. 
vol.  i.,  page  221 
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13, — RHTfTHMiciTT  IN  Muscle  and  the  Action  op 
Inbibitorv  and  Auguentor  Nerves. 
Direct  proof  that  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  electrolytes  in  the  circulating  medium  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  Li.at  if  the  proteids  be  removed  from  serum  which 
is  then  circulated  through  the  heart  the  rhythmic  contractions 
will  continue.  If  the  salts  are  removed  and  the  serum  is 
circulated  it  is  ineffective.*  The  solutions  generally  used  and 
found  effective  stimuli  for  tlie  heart-beat  have  negative  stimu- 
lation efficiencies,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  NaCl. 
Let  us,  therefore,  consider  the  case  of  an  excised  heart 
through  which  a  solution,  which  has  a  negative  stimulation 
efficiency,  is  circulated.  Assuming  that  Hie  walls  of  the 
heart  are  equally  permeable  to  both  the  ions  in  the  solution — 
an  assumption  which,  however,  is  not  strictly  permissible — 
we  see  that,  owing  to  the  difference  of  ionic  concentration  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  muscle  surface,  ions  are  continually 
diffusing  in^but  at  different  rates — the  anions  iriore  quickly 
than  the  kations.  Pince  the  lime  taken  for  the  anions  enter- 
ing the  hyaloplasm  to  reach  a  triven  number — the  thrfslmhl 
number — will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  anions  enter,  we  may  conclude  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  frequency  of  tlie  heat  is  i-reater  the  gri'nii'r 
the  velocity  of  the  anions  in  the  solution.  Also,  .since  tlii- 
driving  force  which  causes  thi'  inns  to  dilTuse  into  the  muscle 
is  dependent  upon  the  difference  in  ionic  concentrations  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  muscle  surface,  we  sre  that,  if  the  solu- 

•  GaBkell:    Schafer's   Tevtbook   of   PhyHioloRv.    vol.    ii..    p.-i^e 
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tion  is  kept  sufficiently  dilute  to  ensure  complete  dissociation 
of  the  salts,  the  frequency  of  the  beat  will  be  greater  the 
greater  the  concentration.  And,  obviously,  the  frequency 
will  be  less  the  i^reater  the  threshold  number. 

We  further  notice  that  if  the  ions  diffusing  into  the 
muscle  gathered  unchecked  on  the  muscle  side  of  the  sur- 
face, diffusion  would  shortly  cease  because  of  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  concentrations  on  both  sides — the  process  could 
not  'be  kept  up.  But  we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  a 
periodic  discharge  of  anions  takes  place  which,  by  releasing 
kations,  starts  waves  of  negativity,  giving  rise  to  the  contrac- 
tions, or,  when  the  heart  is  bathed  in  a  solution  with  a  posi- 
tive stimulation  efficiency,  Uie  periodic  discharge  is  one  of 
kations  starting,  as  before,  a  wave  of  negativity.  The  con- 
centration after  each  contraction  is,  therefore,  on  the  muscle 
side^  kept  automatically  constant,  as  far  as  anions  are  con- 
cerned ;  on  the  fluid  side  it  is  kept  absolutely  constant  by  cir- 
culation, but  during  the  intervals  between  contractions  the 
difference  between  the  concentrations  on  the  two  sides  is  not 
constant,  but  continually  falls  off.  Another  fact  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  the  difference  between  the  velocities  of  en- 
trance of  the  anions  and  kations  will  diminish  progressively 
during  the  intervals  between  contractions  owing  to  the  electro- 
static repulsion,  due  to  the  excess  of  one  kind  of  ion  which  has 
entered,  tending  to  accelerate  the  other  kind  of  ion  and 
retard  the  ion  bearing  a  similar  charge.  Finally,  we  have 
to  take  into  account  the  reciprocal  influence  of  kations  and 
anions  in  altering  the  threshold  number — kations  will  aug- 
ment the  threshold  number  for  anions,  and  anions  will  aug- 
ment the  threshold  number  for  kations.  Hence  the 
threshold  number  will  be  greater  the  less  the  difference  be- 
tween the  velocities  of  the  anions  and  kations  on  entering  the 
muscle.  Also,  it  is  possible  that  kations  of  one  kind  may 
raise  the  threshold  number  for  kations  of  another  kind  (when 
the  solution  contains  two  or  more  salts).  Hence  the  threshold 
number,  and  consequently  the  extent  of  contraction,  will 
varv  considerablv  in  different  solutions. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  number  of  conditions  must  be  satis- 
fied in  order  that  a  solution  may  be  able  to  keep  a  heart  beat- 
ing. Thus,  the  threshold  number  must  be  reached  on  the 
muscle  side  by  the  faster-moving  ions  before  tlieir  velocity 
has  been  reduced  to  that  of  the  slower- moving  ions,  by  the 
electrostatic  force  which  they  develop  on  the  muscle  side. 
This  involves  the  difference  between  the  velocities  of  the 
anions  and  kations,  the  influence  of  one  sort  of  ion  in  rais- 
inir  the  threshold  number  for  another  sort,  and  the  difference 
between  the  concentrations  of  the  ions  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
muscle.        Then,   again,    if   the   frccjuency   of  the   beat    is   too 
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great    the  beats  will  merge  into  one  another,  and  the  heait 
will  go  into  tonic  contraction. 

Thus,  the  normal  rhythm  of  the  heart  is  due  to  the  ions 
diffusing  in  from  the  blood,  and  the  delicate  adjustment  of 
the  threshold  number  to  the  nature  and  concentration  of  the 
salts  in  the  blood.  Almost  any  point  in  the  heart  is  capable, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  initiating  this  rhythm,  e.^.,  if 
the  auriculo- ventricular  groove  be  ligatured  or  cut  through, 
a  series  of  rhythmical  contractions  is  initiated  :  this  is  soon 
suppressed ;  subsequently  a  more  permanent  series  is  initi- 
ated.* The  "rhythm  of  excitation"  is  due  to  the  kations  re- 
leased by  the  injury  due  to  the  cut  or  ligature,  the  ''rhythm 
of  development"  to  kations  diffusing  in  from  capillary  spaces. 

A  permanent  rhythm,  such  as  we  see  in  the  normal 
heart,  could  not  be  maintained  on  a  nutrient  fluid  whose 
stimulation  efficiency  was  negative,  unless  the  excess  of 
anions  was  continually  removed,  for  otherwise  the  anions 
would  gradually  convert  most  of  the  kation-proteid  into 
anion-proteid,  and  contraction  would  become  impossible.  The 
solutions,  however,  which  are  generally  used  as  circulating 
media  to  keep  up  the  heartbeat  have  negative  stimulation 
efficiencies  owing  to  the  predominance  of  NaCl.  We  should, 
therefore,  expect  to  find,  if  the  preceding  reasoning  has  been 
correct,  that  the  rhythm  of  the  heart  would  be  slowed  by  add- 
ing a  little  KCl  to  the  solution  (sufficient  to  reduce  its 
stimulation  efficiency  without  making  it  positive),  and  quick- 
ened by  adding  CaCla  so  as  to  increase  its  stimulation  effi- 
ciency (since  CaClj  has  a  greater  stimulation  efficiency  than 
NaCl.).  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  by  Greene. t  He 
found  that  calcium  salts  in  isotonic  solutions  of  NaCl  stimu- 
lated a  cardiac  strip  to  increased  rhythm  and  final  permaneat 
contracture.  KCl  in  isotonic  solutions  of  NaCl  prevent- 
ed contractions  and  kept  the  ventricular  strip  in  a  state  of 
relaxation.  If  the  salts  CaCl^  and  KCl  wei*e  in  the  pro- 
portions of  '026  per  cent.  CaCl,  to  -03  per  cent.  KCl,  a 
few  good  contractions  at  a  very  slow  and  irregular  rate  niiofht 
result.  If  the  ratio  was  changed  by  increasing  the  CaCl^, 
or  by  decreasing  the  KCl,  then  the  contractions  were  in- 
creased in  frequency ;  but  if  the  CaCU  was  diminished  or 
KCl  increased,  few  contractions  were  developed,  or  none  at 
all.J        At  first  sight,  these  results  might  seem  to  be  opposed 


•  Gaskell :    Schafer's  Textbook  of   Physiologv,   vol.    ii.,   page 

+  C.    W.    Greene:    American    Journal    of     Physiology,     1899, 
vol.  ii.,  page  82. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  pages  107  and  125. 
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to  those  obtained  by  Zoethout  in  experiments  on  the  gastroc- 
nemius, *  but,  in  reality,  these  results  are  due  to  the  action 
of  KCl  and  CaCl^  in  lowering  and  raising  the  stimulation 
efl&ciency  of  NaCl  respectively.  Pure  CaCl,  or  KCl 
applied  to  a  heart  strip  throws  it  into  strong  tone,  j  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  high  stimulation  efficiency  of  both, 
since  the  frequency  of  contraction  is  greater  the  greater  the 
difference  between  the  ionic  velocities.  Hence  the  two  sets  of 
results  are,  by  this  theory,  brought  into  entire  harmony. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  threshold  number  in 
lowering  the  rate  of  rhythm,  it  is  obvious  that  the  height  of 
contraction  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  threshold 
number,  for  the  greater  the  potential  of  the  wave  of  negativity 
the  greater  is  the  maximum  P.D.  produced  between  the 
hyaloplasm  and  spongioplasm  ;  hence  we  should  expect  that 
the  slower  the  rhythm  the  greater  the  height  of  contraction, 
other  things  being  equal.  This  has  been  experimentally  proved 
for  smooth  muscle  by  Wood  worth.  J  As  j8  grows  greater  in 
excitable  tissues  we  find  that  the  'refractory  period"  grows 
greater.  During  this  period  the  tissue  will  not  respond  to 
stimuli,  and  it  is  greater  in  cardiac  than  in  striated 
skeletal  muscle. §  The  reason  is  that,  fi  being  greater,  a 
greater  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  amount  of  ion-proteid 
corresponding  to  fi  to  become  unstable :  of  course,  the  moment 
at  which  the  kations  at  the  point  of  initiation  are  sufficient 
to  cause  a  contraction  will  coincide  with  the  moment  at  which 
the  ion-proteid  is  in  a  certain  minimal  state  of  instability. 
This  is  the  same  as  saying  that  immediately  after  a  wave  of 
negativity  has  passed  a  point,  P  is  great  at  that  point,  and 
the  amount  of  decomposable  material  small ;  the  amount  of 
decomposable  material  grows,  and  P  diminishes  until  a  cer- 
tain point  is  reached  at  which  excitation  by  a  given  stimulus 
is  possible.  Thus  the  slowing  of  a  wave  of  negativity  travel- 
ling too  soon  after  a  contraction  is  due  to  the  greater  magni- 
tude of  the  threshold  number.  ||  Since  the  frequency  of 
contraction  is  greater  the  greater  the  difference  between  the 
ionic  velocities,  any  solution  in  which  the  ions  move  at  very 
different  rates  will  cause  tonic  contraction.  Hence  alkalies 
cause  tonic  contraction. H 


*    Vide  section  12. 

t  C.  W.  Grf^ne:  Amorican  .Joumal  of  Phy.^^iolopy.  1899. 
vol.  ii.,  page  101. 
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11  Ibid.,  vol.    ii.,  page  195. 
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In    general,    inhibition    must    be    due    to    an    income 
of   anions   large   enough  to   neutralise    the   kations   present, 
bat    not    strong     enough     to     cause    a    discharge    in    addi- 
tion.      If  inhibition  in  the  heart  were  due  to  the  refractory 
period  after  a  subminimal  discharge  of  kations  it  could  not 
last  252  seconds  after  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  as  it  may  do."*^ 
We  should  expect  the  anions  to  cause  a  relaxation,  and  this 
takes  place,  t       We  should  expect  excitation  of  the  inhibitory 
nerve,  if  it  sets  free  anions  in  the  muscle,  to  cause  "positi- 
vity"  at  the  points  affected,  and  this  is  the  case. J     All  doubt 
as  to  the  action  of  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus  being 
comparable  to  the  effect  of  free  anions  at  the  parts  affected — 
that  is,  to  anelectrotonus — is  removed  by  the  fact  that    ''a 
crystal  of  salt  applied  to  the  sinus  will  produce    ine    same 
electrical  variation  as  stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerve,"  §  since 
in  NaCl  the  stimulation  efficiency   is    negative.       In    some 
animals  the  contractions  of  the  ventricle  are  not  diminished 
by  vagus  stimulation,  hence  there  must  be  few  or  no  anions 
at  the  vagus  nerve-endmgs  in  the  ventricles  of  these  animals, 
and  a  most  remarkable  confirmation  of  my  theory  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  "staircase"||    and  of  inhibition  is  that  "another 
somewhat  unexpected  coincidence  is  brought  out  by  the  com- 
parison    of     ventricular     muscle,     whose     contractions     are 
diminished       by       vagus       stimulation       and       ventricular 
muscle,       whose     contractions      are      not      so      diminished, 
namely,       that       the       staircase        phenomenon        obtains 
only  in  the  former  case,  and  not  in  the  latter."  H  The  effect  of 
the  anions  liberated  by  the  inhibitory  nerve  in  the  heart  will 
be  to  depress  the  rate  of  the  contractions,  because  a  greater 
number  of  kations  will  have  to  gather  at  each  point  to  over- 
come the  mass  influence  of  the  anions.     To  depress  the  con- 
ductivity owing  to  the  state  of    anelectrotonus    induced,  and 
to  diminish  the  force  of  contractions  owing  to  the  diminished 
tonicity :   all   these    are   known    effects  of  stimulation  of    the 
inhibitory    nerve.  **   The     auriculo-ventricular    ring    always 
specially  tends  to  block  contractions — we  may  assume    that 
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this  is  due  to  an  abundance  of  anions  in  this  part — hence  if 
we  cut  off  the  supply  of  kations,  by  ligaturing  the  coronary 
arteries,  a  block  takes  place,*  because  the  anions  have  now 
got  the  upper  hand. 

The  augmentor  nerves  increase  the  rate  of  rhythm,  be- 
cause kations  are  more  abundant,  and  therefore  at  the  initial 
points  of  contraction  they  more  quickly  reach  the  threshold 
number.  The  force  of  contractions  increases  because  of  in- 
creased tonicity.  Conductivity  increases  because  the  inhibi- 
tory action  of  the  anion-proteid  normally  present  is  overcome 
by  the  free  kations ;  that  is,  presuming  that  the  augmentor 
nerves  end  in  spots  where  anion-proteid  is  scarce,  and  that 
the  impulse  therefore  sets  free  kations ;  and  all  these  are 
known  effects  of  stimulating  the  augmentor  nerve  fibres.  + 
The  alteration  in  tone  and  the  negative  variation  produced 
by  stimulating  the  augmentor  fibres  is  slight.  J  This  is  to  be 
expected,  otherwise  a  discharge  would  be  initiated  at  the 
nerve  endings,  and  the  refractory  period  would  diminish  con- 
ductivity. The  discharge  by  the  augmentor  fibres  must  be 
less  than  the  threshold  number. 

The  after-effect  of  inhibitory  nerves  in  improving  con- 
ductivity S  is  probably  due  to  increased  instability  of  the  ion- 
proteid,  the  after-effect  of  the  augmentors  to  the  reverse. 

The  facts  we  have  considered  throw  light  on  the  whole 
action  of  antagonistic  nerves  in  the  many  cases  where  there  is 
a  double  nerve  supply. 

14. — Rhythmicity  in  Nerves. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  rhythmicity  in  nerves  is  that 
of  Hitter  s  optuhig  fefaiius.  "An  indirectly  excited  muscle 
may,  after  prolonged  closure  of  a  powerful  battery  current, 
fall,  on  breaking  the  circuit,  into  a  state  of  persistent  tetanic- 
excitation. "  ('  It  specially  occurs  in  "cooled  frogs,"  when,  as 
we  saw  in  section  7,  the  threshold  number  is  great,  and  tlic 
nervous  impulse  which  gives  rise  to  tlie  tetanus  is  rhythmic.^ 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  rhythmic  discharert' 
due  to  a  collection  of  anions  at  the  anode,  just  as  a  rhythmic 

*    G;»sk<']l  :    Schiifer'.^   ToxtlK>()k   of    Piivsiologv.    vol.     ii.,    page 
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discharge  is  caused  in  the  heart  by  the  anions  in  a  circulating 
fluid.  The  long  closure  of  a  powerful  current  allows  plenty 
of  time  for  a  large  number  of  anions  to  be  liberated  at  the 
anode,  and,  what  is  more  important,  a  large  amount  of  kation- 
proteid  to  be  decomposed  at  the  kathode,  so  that  although 
the  excess  of  anions  liberated  at  .the  anode  may. 
not  be  equal  to  the  threshold  number  while  the 
current  is  closed,  yet,  on  opening,  the  sudden  rush  of  kations 
to  the  former  kathode  causes  a  sudden  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
threshold  number,  for  anions,  at  the  anode,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  free  anions  may  now  be  many  times  the  value  of  the 
threshold  number.  The  fact  that  it  occurs  best  when  the 
threshold  number  is  great  (cooled  nerves) — when  the  decom- 
position at  the  kathode  is  most  marked* — favours  this  vie>v. 
The  fact  that  the  "opening  tetanus"  is  removed  by  immer- 
sion of  the  nerve  in  KNO,  shows  that  it  is  due  to  anions, 
since  it  is  removed  by  an  excess  of  kations. 

15. — The  Movements  of  Plants. 

This  theory  of  the  influence  of  the  ion-proteid  upon  the 
surface  tension  of  protoplasm  gives  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  movements,  and  especially  the  heliotropism,  of  plants. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  the  presence  of  chlorophyll, 
green  plants,  under  the  influence  of  light,  decompose  carbon 
dioxide,  retaining  the  carbon  and  giving  off  the 
oxygen  —  this  carbon  is  built  up  into  carbo-hydrates 
and  proteid.t  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  synthesis  of  proteid  (and 
therefore  of  ion-proteid)  goes  on  is  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  carbon ;  that  is,  upon  the  presence  and  intensity  of 
illumination.  Supposing  a  contact  difference  of  potential,  due 
to  free  ions,  exists  between  the  protoplasm  of  plant  cells  and 
the  cell  walls,  it  is  readily  seen  that  at  the  point  where  the 
assimilation  of  free  ions  into  ion-proteid  is  going  on  most 
rapidly,  this  contact  difference  of  potential  will  be  diniinislR-l, 
and  therefore,  as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  surface 
tension  along  the  contact  surface  will  be  increased.  This  will 
mean  decrease  of  surface  at  such  points,  and  comparative  in- 
crease of  surface  at  other  points ;  therefore,  a  cylindrical 
stem,  in  which  assimilation  is  going  on  more  rapidly  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  will  bend  towards  the  fnrtner  side. 

But,  we  have  seen  that  if  one  side  of  a  throwing  plant 
stem  is  more  strongly  illuminated  than  the  other,  assimilation 
will  be  going  on  more  quickly  on  tiie  illuminated  side  :  there- 


•  Vide  dificuBsion  of  electrotonus,  this  paper,  section  8. 
tVide  Vine's  Physiology  of  Plants,  1886,  pajree   140-148. 
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fore,  we  should  expect  growing  plants,  with  slender  mobile 
stems,  to  bend  towards  the  light.  And  such  is,  in  fact,  the 
case.  I  quote  from  Darwin :  The  Movements  of  Plants, 
page  465: — "In  our  various  experiments  we  were  often 
struck  with  the  accuracy  with  which  seedlings  pointed  to  a 
light,  although  of  small  size.  To  test  this,  many  seedlings  of 
Phalarls,  which  had  germinated  in  darkness  in  a  very  nar- 
row box  several  feet  in  lengtli,  were  placed  in  a  darkened 
room  near  to  and  in  front  of  a  lamp  bearing  a  small  cylindri- 
cal wick.  The  cotyledons  at  the  two  ends  and  in  the  central 
part  of  the  box  would,  therefore,  have  to  bend  in  widely 
different  directions  in  order  to  point  to  the  light.  After  they 
had  become  rectangularly  bent,  a  long  white  thread  was 
stretched  by  two  persons,  close  over  and  parallel,  first  to  one 
and  then  to  another  cotyledon  ;  and  the  thread  was  found  in 
almost  every  case  actually  to  intersect  the  small  circular  wick 
of  the  now  extinguished  lamp.  The  deviation  from  accuracy 
never  exceeded,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  a  degree  or  two." 

Of  course,  in  such  cases,  it  may  be  objected  that  chloro- 
phyll is  not  yet  fully  formed  :  but,  inasmuch  as  chlorophyll  is 
very  quickly  developed  in  the  light,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  process  of  its  formation,  and  the  consequent  accelerated 
synthesis  of  proteid,  begins  at  once ;  while  plenty  of  time  was 
allowed  for  the  reaction,  since,  in  the  experiment  just  before 
the  one  quoted,  eight  hours  was  allowed  for  seedlings  of 
Brfisalca  and  Phahirla  to  bend  "rectangularly  towards  the 
light." 

In  order  to  see  how  intimately  the  bendin'^  of  plants 
towards  the  lipht  depends  upon  the  illumination  of  the 
chlorophyll,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Darwin's  "Move- 
ments of  Plants,"  page  449  to  page  468. 

The  few  exceptions  nearly  all  admit  of  some  other  expla- 
nation. Thus,  Darwin  shows  that  heliotropism  may  be  much 
modified  in  some  plants  owing  to  their  habit  of  climbing  :  in 
other  cases  apheliotropism  may  be  induced  because  too  intense 
illumination  injures  the  chlorophyll,*  and  therefore  reverses 
the  effect  we  have  described.  Further,  in  time,  the  prepon- 
derating r/roirfit  of  the  illuminated  side  will  tend  to  reverse 
the  effect.  In  the  rare  cases  where  plants  containing  little  or 
no  chlorophyll  are  heliotropic  we  may  assume  that  lisrht  aids 
assimilation  in  some  other  way.  The  tendency  for  leaves  lo 
place  themselves  perpendicular  to  any  not  too  strong;  illumi- 
nationf  is  easily  understood  when  we  consider  the  influence 
of  illumination  "upon  the  leaf  stalk:  illumination  of  its  upper 
surface  will  cause  a  diminution  of  that  surface— as  we  have 


•  Danvin  :   The  Movements  of  Plants,    page  446. 
+   Ihid.,   page   449. 
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seen — and  this  will  counteract  the  effect  of  gravity  tending  to 
make  the  leaf  hang  downwards. 

The  importance  of  sudden  change  in  illumination*  is  due 
to  two  factors:  one  the  tendency  of  growth  to  counteract 
heliotropism  if  illumination  is  carried  on  for  some  time,  and 
the  other  the  tendency  the  ions  from  the  unilluminated  side 
will  have  to  diffuse  faster  into  the  illuminated  side,  as  the  ions 
there  are  assimilated,  a  tendency  which  would  slio'htly  increase 
the  P.D.  at  first  lowered  by  the  assimilation.  It  is  evident 
that  in  normal  growing  plants  these  factors  of  heliotropism, 
growth,  gravity,  etc.,  will  eventually  reach  a  state  of  more  or 
less  settled  equilibrium,  which  will  determine  the  permanent 
form  of  woody  parts. 

That  differences  of  potential,  such  as  we  have  described, 
do  exist  in  plants  is  well  known.  Thus,  Biedermannt  men- 
tions that  Kunkel  found  the  veins  of  a  leaf  "positive"  to  the 
green  surface  (translating  this  physiological  terminology  this 
means  that  internally  to  the  leaf  there  was  an  E.M.F.  tend- 
ing to  promote  a  current  from  the  green  parts  to  the  veins). 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  is  due  to  the  katioiis 
of  the  salts,  brought  up  by  the  cranspiration  current,  diffusing 
more  rapidly  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  in  the  veins 
than  the  anions.  The  salts  broufjht  up  are  mainly  KNO3 
and  KCl,  in  which  the  kation  has  a  greater  velocity  than  the 
anion.  J  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  "negativitv" 
of  the  roots  of  a  seedling  towards  the  cotyledon,  and  higher 
parts,.^  for  the  roots  would  have  a  large  supply  of  kations  due 
to  diffusion  from  the  moisture  in  the  soil  which  diminishes 
progressively  as  the  transpiration  current  mounts  up  the  stem 
and  the  kations  are  assimilated. 

Hermann II  found  that  cross  sections  of  the  stem  of  a 
plant  were  "negative"  to  normal  parts.  This  is  doubtless  due 
to  decomposition  of  kation-proteid  at  the  point  of  injury 
liberating  kations. 

Burdon-Sanderson  finds  that  when  the  leaf  of  Dionea 
closes,  the  lower  surface  becomes  'negative"  to  the  upper .H 
This  affords  an  explanation  of  its  closure,  since  kations  are 
liberated  on  the  under  side  the  surface  tension  on  that  side  is 


•  Darwin  :   The  Movements  of  Plants,  page  457. 

+  Biedennann  :    Elect ro-physiolog.v :    Trans,   by  F.   A.   Welby, 
vol.  ii..  pa(;e  2. 

1    T'if/e    Table   of    Stimulation    Effioienci<?fi,    thi<i     paper,    sec- 
tion 3. 

^  Biedermann  :     Electro-physiology:   Trans,  by  F.    A.  Welby, 
vol.   ii.,   page  5. 

Ihid.,  vol.  ii.,  pa^e  2. 

T  Ibid.,  vd.  ii.,  pa^e  23. 
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reduced ;  that  is,  the  under  surface  tends  to  increase,  and  the 
upper  to  decrease,  hence  the  leaf  closes. 

16. — Summary. 

It  has  been  proved  by  Loeb  and  others  that  proteid  takes 
up  ions  to  form  a  loose  compound,  which  they  call  ioii- 
prc  teid. 

Since  these  ion-proteid  molecules  must  always  be  break- 
ing down,  tnere  must  be,  for  this  reason,  if  not  for  others,  a 
number  of  free  ions  in  any  protoplasmic  body,  and  therefore, 
in  general,  a  difference  of  potential  between  it  and  the 
medium  in  which  it  lives. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  many  physiologists*  that  the 
movements  of  unicellular  organisms  are  due  to  changes  in 
surface  tension,  while  others,  as  Schafer,T  consider  it  pro- 
bable that  the  movements  of  muscles  may  be  due  to  the  same 
cause.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  from  the  structure  of  amoeba, 
cilia,  muscle,  etc.,  that,  if  changes  in  surface  tension  take 
place,  movements  must  follow. 

But  since,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  number  of  free  ions 
in  a  protoplasmic  body  must  always  be  chancring  or  subject 
to  change,  it  follows  from  known  physical  laws  that  the  sur- 
face tension  must  also  change. 

We  have  show^n  that  this  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
movements  of  organisms  enables  us  to  explain  the  galvano- 
taxis  and  chemotaxis  ot  unicellular  organisms — the  contrac- 
tion of  muscle — the  electro-motive  and  other  phenomena  ac- 
companying muscular  contraction  and  the  nervous  im])nlse — 
the  rhythmicity  of  certain  muscles  and  nerves  and 
the  variations  in  their  rhvthm — the  action  of  inhibitory  and 
augmentor  nerves,  and  the  movements  and  electro-motive  phe- 
nomena of  plants. 

It  seems,  therefore,  certain  that  tliis  explanation  of  the 
genesis  of  movement  in  living  bodies  is,  in  the  main,  trn«\ 
and  that  it  is  probably  capable  of  explaining  the  whole  of  tliat 
vast  complex  of  facts  wliicli  have  been  gathered  togfether 
under  the  head  of  plienoniena  of  contractility  and  irritabilitv. 


*  Vide  Biitsohli  :  Prnt<)])lnsm  niu]  Miorosr-dnir  Fomitis  :  Tvn:.«. 
bv  E.  A.  Minchin.  1894.  pajie  289:  and  Vorwnrn  :  Gon<>ral 
Ph.ysiolopy  :   Tran«^.  by  FrtKleric  S,   lioe,  p^^po  -"^ni. 

■^   Schiifer  :    F<<6;entials  of  Histolopy.  sixth  p<lition.  pnco  '">*i. 
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The   Ranges   of  North- Western   South   Australia. 

Although  maps  represent  these  ranges  as  separate  en- 
tities, they  must,  on  geological  and  lithological  grounds,  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  grand  system,  the 
intervening  tracts  of  country  which  now  separate  the  indi- 
vidual ranges  being,  for  the  most  part,  superficial  deposits 
of  comparatively  recent  sands  and  sandhills,  or  supra-creta- 
ceous deposits,  known  as  the  "desert  sandstone." 

Rising  abruptly  t   from  the  surrounding  sandy  country, 


•  This  paper,  which  has  been  slightly  abridge<l,  was  the  suc- 
oeseful  Tate  Memorial  Medal  Thesis,  1904'. 

t  Compare  J.  Forrest,  Explorations  in  Au.<;tralia,  III..  pag<^ 
248:    -''The  whole  country  is  level,  the  ranges  rising  abiniptly  out 
of  the  plains,     .  .     "       Also  the  general  stotement  by  James 

G^ikie,   in    Earth     Sculpture,    page   202:      '•Risintr    bf)I{lly     :il)ovo 
the  general  level,  they  exhibit  no  trace  of  talus  or  debris.     .     .     .'' 
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they  extend  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction  as  huge,  in- 
trusive masses  within  crystalline  schists  and  gneisses,  mostly 
devoid  of  vegetation,  though  the  intruded  rocks  bear 
''mulga,''  pine  tree,  and  undergrowth  of  bush  and  grass. 
Fertile  sandy  loams,  carrying  mulga  scrub  of  variable  extent, 
surround  them ;  while  beyond  this  belt  sandhills  with  "porcu- 
pine grass,"  ''desert  oak,"  "quondong,"  etc.,  prevail. 

Their  main  bulk  consists  of  plutonic  masses,  which  form 
the  cores  of  anticlinal  folds  of  metamorphic  rocks.  Owing 
to  the  intense  metamorphism  induced  not  only  in  the  in- 
truded rocks,  but  also  at  the  outskirts  of  the  igneous  intru- 
sions themselves,  it  is  often  impossible  to  determine  the 
actual  plane  of  contact.  *  This  factor  has  further  been  the 
cause  of  the  contact  -rocks  assuming  a  distinctive  character  by 
re-crystallisation  of  the  original  constituents  (Ilornfehstmc 
turj.  In  this  process  the  production  of  epidote  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  all  other  minerals,  it  being  by  far  the 
most  generally  distributed  near  intrusions. 

The  following  section  is  a  diagrammatic  representation  of 
the   mode  of  occurrence  of    the    igneous    and   metamorphic 
series. 


.*'««..*-*«« 


Fig.   1. — Diagrammatic   Section   through  Portion   of  the 
MusGRAVE  Ranges,  East  of  Mitchell's  Knob. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  representatives  of  the  Cambrian 
system  in  proximity  to  the  ranges,  the  a^e  of  the  igneous  in- 
trusions could  not  be  definitely  determined,  but  they  cer- 
tainly took  place  before  the  Ordovician  period,  as  examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  low-lying^  outskirts,  as,  for  instance, 
Indulkana,  of  rocks  of  the  Ordovician  period  overlying  the 
intruded  fundamentals,  and  not  being  themselves  penetrated 
by  the  eruptives. 

The  Musgrave  Ranges  compriso  an  extensive  series,  rang- 
ing from  acid  to  basic  ;  the  Mann  principally  acid  and  inter- 


*  Mons.  Michel-fx»vy  has  doficribetl  similar  features  in  the 
gneisses  of  the  Central  Plateau  of  France.  He  points  out  that 
uhenevor  it  is  the  case  that  the  fi:ranite  is  m«ssive  and  intrudes 
rocks  of  acid  character  the  plane  of  contact  is  not  sharp,  but  th« 
intruded  and  intrusive  rocks  are  connected  by  a  contact  7x>ne. — 
linll.   Soc.   Oeol.,   Franct^   Sor.  3,  tome  vii.   patijo^  8.V2  ot  8o3. 
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mediate;  while  in  the  Tomkinson  Ranges  members  of  the 
basic  and  intermediate  families  are  typical.  The  intermediate 
group  is  represented  throughout  by  numerous  diorite  dykes, 
which  are  usually  of  no  great  thickness,  but  their  frequent 
appearance  within  short  distances  of  one  another  is  in 
cases  marked.  Their  plane  of  contact  with  the  intruded 
rock  is  always  well  defined.*  The  diorite  intrusions  have 
occurred  later  than  the  main  granitic  injections  of  the  dis- 
trict. This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  often  the  diorite 
can  be  found  penetrating  the  granite,  t  Yet  the  diorite  in 
places  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  subsequent  in  time, 
for  magmatic  intergrowths  may  be  observed  between  diorite 
and  granite  rock  that  have  been  produced  during  a  state  of 
semi-plasticity  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  magmatic 
inclusions  of  granite  rock  within  the  diorite  occur.  These 
have  been  torn  from  the  walls  of  the  fissure,  into  which  the 
diorite  was  injected,  and  embedded  in  the  mass. 

The  intruded  rocks,  where  they  appear  in  considerable 
and  persistent  thickness  (Mdchtigkeit)^  may  be  included 
generally  under  the  headings  of  "gneissic  quartzite"  J  or 
*  gneiss"  proper :  yet  other  crystalline  schists  are  not  wanting, 
although  they  are  not  represented  to  the  same  extent.  The 
great  variations  in  readings  of  the  compass  needle,  produced 
by  the  magnetic  minerals  contained  in  the  different  granitic 
rocks  that  compose  these  ranges,  have  already  been  noted  by 
various  explorers. 

The  Musgrave  Ranges. 

General  Remarks. — The  Musgrave  Ranges  (Gosse,  1873) 
lie  almost  wholly  in  the  State  of  South  Australia,  only  two 
minor  offshoots  passing  northward  to  beyond  the  boundary,  in 
the  localities  of  Opparinna  and  Fraser  Hill.  They  rise  from 
the  plains  as  a  compact  chain  that  continues  in  an  easterly 
and  westerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred 
miles.  They  are,  however,  cut  in  several  places  by  valleys  of 
denudation  that  are  now  occupied  by  vast  deposits  of  sand, 
the  upper  surfaces  of  which  form  elevated  plains  (such  as 
Glen  Ferdinand),  that  permit  the  ranges  being  crossed  with 
no  great  difficulty  transversely  to  their  long  axis.  Their 
breadth   varies,   the  maximum   being  about  thirty-five  miles, 

•  Compare  Michel-Levy.  op.  cit.,  pages  845   et  872. 

+  See  also  H.  Y.  L.  Brown,  Report  Journey  from  WRrrina 
to  Musgrave  Ranges,  page  2  (Adelaide :  by  authoritv,  1889) : 
and  V.  Streich,  Scien.  Res.  Elder  Expl.  Exp.,  Tran.s.  ftoy.  See, 
6. A.,  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  77  and  83. 

1  An  altered  fclastic)  sandstone  in  which  only  o  very  faint 
indication  of  foliation  has  been  brought  about  by  the  procluction 
of  secondarv  minerals. 
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and  the  altitude  is  considerable.  Mount  Woodroffe,  the 
highest  peak,  is  estimated  to  be  over  5,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  more  than  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjoin- 
ing desert.  Hence  this  chain  of  mountains  is  by  far  the  most 
massive  of  the  series  seen  during  the  expedition. 

Igneous  intrusions  on  a  grand  scale  have  produced  the 
upheaval  and  form  the  inner  mass  of  the  several  folds  into 
which  the  intruded  metamorphic  beds  have  been  thrown. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Gosse,  in  1874,  pointeJ  out  that  the  Mus- 
grave  Ranges  "are  composed  chiefly  oi  granite,"*  and  later 
Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown  t  (1889)  that  they  "are  composed  of 
eruptive  granite  and  metamorphic  granite  rocks  of  various 
kinds,  chiefly  hornblendic,  and  seldom  containing  mica," 
comprising  "ordinary  granite,  porphyritic  granite,  horn- 
blendic granite,  graphic  granite,  granulite,  pegmatite, 
syenite,  quartz  syenite,  and  epidosite,  gneiss,  both  hdrn- 
blendic  and  micaceous,  and  siliceous  and  felspathic  crystal- 
line rocks  of  various  kinds,"  and  that  they  are  intruded  by 
diorite  and  dolerite.  Mr.  J.  Carruthers  stated:  — 
J**The  Musgrave  Ranges  are  composed  principally 
of  red  granite  rocks,  and  covered  with  spinifex 
and  few  scattered  pines :  the  flats  between  the  hills, 
which  are  principally  formed  by  large  creeks  coming  out  of 
the  ranges,  are  beautifully  grassed,     .  .     the  soils  being 

a  rich,  red,  sandy  alluvial,  and  firm  red  loam." 

Ifpieous  Rocks. — The  intrusives  vary  in  character  from 
highly  acidic  to  basic,  the  differences,  how^ever,  between  the 
members  of  one  and  the  same  family  being  slight.  The  acid 
rocks  are  principally  granitic,  the  greater  bulk  consisting  of 
a  rather  coarse-grained  porphyritic  variety,  with  large  cor- 
roded crystals  of  a  bluish  felsj)ar  (orthoclasc).  Ernest  Giles 
was  the  first  to  mentioiiN^  this  type  of  granite,  and  assigned  to 
it  the  expressive  term  of  "granite-conglomerate,"  making 
thereby  particular  reference  to  Mount  Carnarvon,  which  is 
ihe  ea^'tern  limit  of  the  Musgrave  KaiiL^es.  Mr.  W.  (.'.  Gos^e, 
moreover,  in  describing  Mount  Morris,  wrote  '|  "that  this 
portion  of  the  range  is  composed  of  very  coarse  granite.  At 
the  entrance  to  Jackv's  Pass,  on  the  south,  this  class  of 
2;ranite  flanks  the  chain,  l)nt   further  east  the  sourhern  slones 

*  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  48.  Hou.s<»  Assembly,  page  18. 

t  Hoport  on  Jonniev  from  Wanina  to  Mu.«;grnve  Ranges.     By 
authority:    1889. 

\    Report    to   Snrvevor   Genei-al    (Adelnidr    O^n^frm .    j.-ninrpv 
16.  18U2). 

JJGeogr.  Travels  in  Centr.  An.str.,  1872-1«7.S.  Part  ii..  pniie  «4. 
Porliainentary  Paper,  No.  4R,   Hou-^e   .\«^semhly,  1S74,   pag:^ 
16. 
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consist  of  fine-grained  gneiss,  the  granitic  outcrops  being  in 
the  heart  of  the  range.  The  main  intrusion  thus  extends  east 
of  the  pass  towards  Mount  Woodroffe,  thence  taking  a  more 
northerly  turn  in  direction  of  Mount  Carnarvon ;  it  has  its 
greatest  development  east  of  Harries'  Spring,  while  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  range  gneisses  predominate.  In  this 
respect  the  Musgrave  resemble  the  Mann  Ranges 

A  subsidiary  arm  of  the  main  injection  of  the  igneous 
rock  produces  a  prominence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mit- 
chell's Knob,  the  major  and  minor  veins  of  the  same  enclosing 
clastic  (?)  gneisses.     (See  fig.  1.) 

The  ranges  on  the  northern  flanks,  north  of  Mount  Fer- 
dinand, present  a  picturesque  appearance,  produced  by  gro- 
tesquely shaped,  isolated,  bare,  granitic  masses  (Sekunddre 
KuppenJ, 

The  granite,  particularly  that  of  the  porphyritic  variety, 
is  characterised  in  the  field  by  its  strong  tendency  towards 
concentric  weathering,  large  shells  of  rock  exfoliating  con- 
centrically to  the  present  contour  of  the  rock  surface.  This 
feature  is  deserving  of  particular  notice. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Ferdinand,  west  of  the  mount  bear- 
ing a  similar  name,  the  character  of  the  granite  changes  to  a 
njore  even-grained,  white  variety,  with  irregular  aggregates 
of  hornblende  and  biotite  distributed  through  its  mass. 
Where  this  granite  has  been  cut  by  diorite  the  contact  is 
marked  by  a  development  of  large  idioniorphic  crystals  of 
hornblende.  In  the  same  locality  minor  veins  of  epidote 
granite,  with  a  red  orthoclase  felspar,  and  graphic  granite 
traverse  the  main  granitic  mass  in  a  westerly  course. 

East  of  Lungley's  Gully  an  intrusion  of  red  aplite  is  deli- 
cately veined  with  crystalline  epidote,  and  the  planes  of  slick- 
eiisiding,  that  cut  the  rock,  are  lined  with  a  ^'har/iis//"  oi 
secondary  mica  and  rhombohedral  calcite.  The  rorh  is  con 
spicuously  jointed  in  two  planes,  the  first  of  which  strikes 
W.,  20°  N.,  and  dips  northerly  73°,  the  second  s+rikin<^ 
N.,  45°  E.,  and  dipping  23°  S.E.  ;  a  third  plane  is  less  rej^u- 
lar.  Rocks  belonging  to  the  peridotite  family  were  found  in 
the  form  of  pebbles  among  the  wash  of  a  small  watercourse 
south  of  Mount  Morris,  but  the  rock  was  not  observed  iff  sitff. 
Diorite  dykes  are  very  plentiful.  The  diorite  rock  is  noinial, 
quartzless,  and  moderately  fine-grained.  It  is  usually  dtum- 
ceous.  Dolerite  dykes  are  less  numerous.  They  consi.st  of  a 
finely  crystalline  groundmass  with  porphyritic  crystals  of 
felspar  and  pseudomorplious  (  ?)  epidote.  Dykes  of  a 
peculiar  volcanic  rock  are  rare.  Fluidal  structure  is  typical 
when  viewed  under  the  microscope,  it  being  marked  by  ores 
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of  iron  in  a  glassy  ground  mass.       Corroded  phenocrysts  of 
olivine  are  plentiful. 

Metamorphic  Rocks. — The  gneisses  of  the  Musgrave 
Ranges,  derived  both  from  the  alteration  of  sedimentary  and 
igneous  rocks,  with  few  exceptions,  skirt  the  chain  on  either 
side ;  they  also  form  the  intermediate  flanks  of  folds  produced 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  eruptives.  They  do  not  extend  to  the 
same  altitude  as  the  igneous  rocks,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Mann  Ranges,  they  appear  more  extensive  on  the  eastern 
than  on  the  western  limits  of  the  range. 

A  natural  section  along  the  course  of  Whittell's  Creek 
presented  a  variety  of  schists  within  small  range  of  country. 
The  section  showed  a  gradation  from  a  compact  gneiss  through 
a  series  of  beds,  as  follows :  — Quartzite,  quartz  schist  (lanai- 
nated),  schists  of  various  kinds  (mica,  chlorite,  epidote,  and 
garnetiferous,  with  numerous  perfect  dodecahedral  crvstals 
of  garnet  in  a  dark  quartzitic,  schistose  matrix) ;  thence 
quartzite,  jointed  regularly  in  two  directions  at  right  angles. 
The  strike  varies  from  almost  due  north  and  south  to  east  and 
west ;  the  latter  is,  however,  the  general  strike  of  the  beds  of 
this  section.  East  of  Mount  Woodward  the  gneisses  are  in 
parts  compact,  in  parts  fissile.  They  are  jointed  vertically  in 
direction  north,  few  degrees  east,  and  at  right  angles  to  this 
plane.  The  planes  of  foliation  dip  south.  North  of  here  it 
is  distinctly  granitic  in  character,  and  separated  into  more  or 
less  horizontal  (lenticular)  layers  by  planes  of  division  ;  these 
layers  thickening  appreciably  as  the  depth  increases  (Bank- 
formige  A  hsonderiing).  At  the  contact  with  a  diorite  dyke  it 
has  assumed  a  remarkable,  closely  foliated  character;  the 
folia,  produced  by  a  very  dark  coloured  biotite  and  stringlets 
of  quartz    running  parallel  with  the  direction  of  intrusion. 

The  fi:orge  cut  by  the  Opparinna  Creek  affords  anotlier 
section  within  the  gneisses  that  skirt  the  watercourse  in  the 
form  of  scarped,  shattered  walls.  They  show  signs 
of  earth  -  movement  and  folding,  and  are  replaced 
in  parts  by  smaller  bands  of  chloritic  and  sericite  schists, 
often  traversed  by  small  seams  of  epidote  at  the  zone  of  con- 
tact with  diorite  dykes.  At  Opparinna  Spring  the  country 
consists  of  a  compact,  dark  bluish-black  gneiss,  vertically 
jointed  in  directions  W.,  20**  N.,  and  N.,  10°  E.  (less  per- 
fectly), and  in  planes  dipping  S.  5°.  Along  the  last-men- 
tioned plane  the  rock  parts  readily  into  layers  about  twelve 
inches  thick.  North  of  the  spring  the  m'etamorphic  series 
changes  to  a  compact  brown  gneiss,  weathering  massive 
granitic,  and  showing  a  re^jular  cubic  jointing.  The  texture,  in 
parts,  approaches  the  "graphic"  intergrowth  of  some  granites, 
the  quartz  occurring  as    rounded    and    elongated    inclusions 
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(quartz  de  corrosion)  in±he  felspar.*     The  optically-contiuu-  ' 
ous  character  of  the  quartz  and  felspar  can  readily  be  detected 
in   hand  specimens  by  suitably  reflecting  the  light  from   a 
freshly  fractured   surface.       The  planes  of  foliation   of  the 
true  gneiss  strike  W.,  20*^  S.,  and  dip  northerly  11°. 

South  of  Opparinna  Spring  the  gneissic  quartzites  t  com- 
posing the  ranges  are  thrown  into  a  great  overthrust  fold 
which  can  be  observed  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  gorge  cut 
by  MofiFat  Creek,  by  following  up  the  exposure  of  two  pro- 
minent parallel  layers  of  the  rock.  These,  on  the  south,  dip 
at  a  low  angle  of  about  30°,  and  on  the  north  the  same  bands 
are  seen  dipping  in  the  same  direction  at  a  high  angle,  with 
an  inward  curve  at  the  top.  The  crest  of  the  fold  has  been 
removed  by  denudation ;  yet  the  outline  of  the  original  con- 
tortion of  the  beds,  upon  reconstruction,  was  evidently  as 
represented  in  the  figure.  Within  the  fold  exists  a  zone  of 
extensive  dioritic  intrusion,  while  the  country  is  severely  frac- 
tured. 


Fig.  2. — An  Overthrust  Fold  in  Beds  of  Gneissic  Quartzite. 
Moffat  Creek,  South  of  Opparinna  Spring,  SIusgrave 
Rangbb. 

A  similar  feature,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  was  en- 
countered in  Jacky's  Pass.  Beds  of  gneiss  are  in  this  case 
bent  to  a  considerable  degree;  a  diorite  intrusion  within  the 
fold  accompanied  the  earth-movement. 

Several  island-like  masses  of  gneiss  rise  above  the  sands 
to  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  group  of  hills  termed  the 
Kelly  Hills.     One  of  such  occurs  close  to  a    native    soakage 

*  LacToix  has  described  a  somewhat  similar  type  of  p:nei88 
from  Southern  India. — Record  Qeol.  Survey,  India,  xxiv.,  page 
157  (1891). 

t  No  doubt  equivalent  to  the  ''granitoid  quartzites"  of  this 
localil^  mentioned  by  R.  W.  Murray.  Extracts  Journals  of  Ex- 
plorations, by  R.  T.  Maurice  (by  authority:  1904,  page  29). 
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well,  known  to  the  natives  as  Tarrawaitarratarra,  and  it  has 
been  conditioned  by  the  intrusion,  within  a  series  of  schists, 
of  pegmatite  and  greisen.  The  muscovite  of  the  pegmatite 
is  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  reddish -violet  tint,  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  lepidolite,  but  failing  to  give  the  character- 
istic flame  test  of  the  latter.  The  mica,  moreover,  of  one  of 
the  schists  is  similar  to  that  of  the  true  igneous  rock,  thougb 
it  occurs  as  smaller  individuals.  The  schist  is  usually  a 
closely  laminated,  quartz- mica  rock,  often  '^knotted"  by 
secondary  mineral  development ;  while  at  the  contact  with  a 
diorite  dyke  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  a  finely  foliated  gneiss 
has  been  produced.  The  planes  of  schistosity  strike  N.,  12* 
E.,  and  dip  40°  E.  The  height  above  sea  level  of  the  expos- 
ure is  2,100  feet,  and  it  stands  140  feet  above  the  sand  plains. 
The  beds  have  suffered  local  displacements ;  planes  of  shear 
are  thickly  lined  with  a  glossy  layer  of  secondary  minerals. 

Outcrops  some  miles  to  the  north  of  this  exposure  were 
presumably  observed  to  be  overlaid  by  conspicuous  beds  of 
quartzite.  Opportunity  was  not  afforded  to  determine  whe- 
ther these  beds  form  part  of  the  fundamental  series  or  whe- 
ther thev  are  unconformable  to  the  schists. 

ml 

The  hills  further  south  are  composed  of  rock  of  the  com- 
pact granitic  character  already  discussed.  In  parts  they  are  of 
the  "fluxion"  type  of  gneiss,  and  they  are  characterised  by 
weathering  concentrically. 

Outliers  of  the  Musgrave  Ranges. 

The  Musgrave  Ranges  are  bordered  on  the  south  by 
numerous  outliers  of  granitic  rock,  many  of  which 
are  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  have  consequently 
received  separate  names.  A  few  of  these  outliers  will  be 
brieflv  discussed :  — 

Mount  Caroline. — South  of  that  portion  of  the  Mus- 
grave Ranges  known  as  Lungley's  Gully,  about  eight  miles, 
stands  a  bold,  isolated  mount,  over  1,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sands.  It  is  known  as  Mount  Caroline.  Its  mass  is 
composed  of  biotite  granite,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  folia- 
tion on  tlic  part  of  the  mica.  Large  porpliyritic,  corroded 
crystals  of  orthoclase  predominate,  the  quartz  being  subordi- 
nate to  the  felspar.  The  rock  at  the  surface  is  decomposed. 
It  is  cut  by  a  diorite  dyke  that  can  be  distinguished  on  the 
western  front  from  a  distance  as  a  black  wall  running  up 
tlie  entire  lieight  of  the  mount.  Smaller  portions  of  seraphic 
and  epidote  granite  are  included  within  the  mass. 

The  hill  bears  porcupine  grass,  pine  and  fig  tree,  and  a 
light -coloured  lichen  covers  the  massive  exposures  of  the 
granite. 
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Low  outcrops  of  gneiss  trending  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion lie  not  far  to  the  north  of  Mount  Caroline. 

Mount  Grombie. — Still  further  south,  and  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  above,  another  conspicuous  outcrop  of  granitic 
rock,  bearing  the  name  of  Mount  Crombie,  is  situated.  The 
northern  outskirts  only  of  this  exposure  were  visited.  They 
consist  of  gneiss,  whose  dark  planes  of  biotite  strike  roughly 
east  and  west.  The  rock  .exfoliates  concentrically  at  the  sur- 
face into  large  shells,  which  subsequently  break  up  regularly 
into  cubical  blocks  in  well-defined  rows,  corresponding  to  a 
latent  system  of  planes  of  weakness  brought  into  prominence 
by  weathering.  A  diorite  dyke  intrudes  the  gneiss  in  direc- 
tion W.,  42"^  N. 

Mount  Kintore, — Mount  Kintore  rises  from  beneath  the 
desert  south  of  the  gap  that  separates  the  Mann  from  the 
Musgrave  Ranges.  It  is  built  up  principally  of  metamorphic 
beds  intruded  by  diorite  dykes.  The  beds,  comprising  gneisses 
and  quartzite,  have  been  thrown  into  a  series  of  simple  folds, 
which  is  well  recognisable  on  the  northern  face  of  the  mount. 
Gross  shattering  and  crumbling  of  the  rock  have  accompanied 
the  folding.  The  strike  of  the  beds  varies  slightly,  about 
south-east,  and  it  is  made  prominent  by  the  weathering  of 
the  rock  into  ridges  conforming  in  direction  with  that  of  anti- 
clinal axes. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  outcrop  the  gneiss  is  replaced 
by  a  development  of  graphic  granite ;  and  diorite  intrusions 
traverse  the  hill  in  several  localities. 

Echo  Hill, — Echo  Hill  lies  south  of  the  eastern  extremi- 
ties of  the  Musgrave  Ranges.  It  is  one  of  many  minor  out- 
crops of  granitic  rock  occurring  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is 
composed  of  gneiss  neatly  "lined"  with  biotite.  Is  is  cut  by 
veins  of  coarse  pegmatite,  with  large  felspatliic  constituents, 
while  local  developments  of  epidote  are  frequent.  The  rock 
is  jointed  in  planes  striking  S.  40**  W.,  and  dipping  40°  N.W. 
The  height  of  the  hill  is  2,270  feet  above  sea  level  (by  aneroid 
determination) 

The  Mann  Ranges. 

General  Remarks, — The  Mann  Ranges,  discovered  and 
named  by  Gosse  in  1873,  lie  to  the  west  of  the  Musgrave,  and 
are  separated  from  them  by  a  desert  tract  of  sandhills  bear- 
ing Triodia  and  Castuzrina,  They  extend  as  a  more  or  less 
compact  chain  in  a  westerly  direction,  with  a  slight  trend  to 
the  north,  across  the  border  of  South  Australia  and  the 
Northern  Territory,  a  distance  of  some  eighty  miles.  Isolated 
hillocks  can  be  traced  to  beyond  the  border  line  of  Western 
Australia,  culminating  to  the  westward  in  a  more  pronounced 
development,  known  as  the  Mount  Gosse  group  of  hills.     The 
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trend  of  the  Mann  Ranges,  if  produced  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion across  the  intervening  tract  of  sandhills,  is  in  the  same 
straight  line  as  the  axis  of  the  Musgrave  Ranges. 

Both  ranges  consist  of  igneous  intrusions*  and  altered 
sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks.  The  western  portion  of  the 
Mann  Ranges,  of  no  great  width  at  this  end^  consists  almost 
wholly  of  Igneous  exposures.  In  the  centre  the  'lore  of 
igneous  intrusion  is  flanked  on  eithpr  side,  namely,  its  north- 
ern and  southern  boundaries,  by  complexes  of  gneiss,  schist, 
and  gneissic  quartzite ;  whereas  on  the  eastern  limit*  of  the 
range,  by  far  the  widest  portion,  the  main  intrusion  lies  hid- 
den beneath  the  metamorphic  series,  into  which  it  was  in- 
jected, to  appear  once  more  at  the  surface  to  the  eastward,  in 
the  Musgrave  Ranges. 

A  ground  plan  of  the  metamorphic  exposures  of  the 
Mann  Ranges  gives  roughly  a  U-shaped  form,  the  flanks  that 
skirt  the  middle  of  the  ranges  forming  the  straight  arms  of 
the  U,  the  curved  base  of  the  letter  being  represented  by  the 
thicker  mass  of  crystalline  schists  at  the  eastern  end. 

As  a  rule,  the  trend  of  the  ranges  coincides  with  the 
strike  of  the  rock,  except  in  a  few  instances,  where  irregu- 
larity of  stress  produced  by  igneous  intrusion  has  interfered, 
and  where  a  local  bulging  out  of  the  mass,  no  doubt  the 
result  of  an  igneous  offshoot,  has  produced  a  spur,  the  axis  of 
which  does  not  conform  with  the  general  direction  of  the 
range. 

Though  mineralogically  not  as  rich  as  the  Musgrave 
Ranges,  the  Mann  Ranges  are  geologically  of  particular 
interest,  as  they  exhibit  many  examples  of  rock  movements 
and  fracture  that  accompanied  igneous  intrusion,  t 

Igneous  Rocks. — An  intrusion  of  granite  has  been  by  far 
the  greatest,  it  continuing  uninterruptedly  as  the  backbone 
of  the  whole  range,  to  disappear  under  superincumbent 
gneisses  on  the  east,  and  occurring  as  isolated  outliers  for  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  west.  The  character  of  the  rock 
varies,  passing  from  a  true  granite  (in  portions  porphyritic) , 
to  various  metapyriiren  pncisso^.  + 

Compare  J.  Forrof^t,  Explorations  in  Australia.  III.,  pa^o 
•43: — "The  Mann  Ranges  arc  compne^l  of  re^ldi.sh  granito."  Al.>o 
J.  Carnithers :-  "The  Mann  Ra!ip:('<^flro  covor^l  with  piiio.-^.  h]o<.<l- 
wood,  a  t«»\v  scattered  jrinn'^.  donsc  spiniff  .\,  and  ^^attcrrd  patflics 
of  coaT-se  grass,  the  fomiation  being  red  and  grey  granite."  - 
(Adelaide  Observer,  January  Id.  181^2.  page  iM 

t  Compare  the  statement  :     -".      .      .     hill^  ond   mountains  of 
the  Mann  Ranges,  some  few  of  the  Musgrave  chain,  and  all  west 
of  the  Mann   Rangof;    have  been  sliivercMl   into  fragments  hv  vol- 
canic force.     .     .     .''— E.   Giles,  Geogr.   Trav<>l.K  in  Centr    Austr 
1872-1873,   Pai-t.  ii.,  page  103. 

I  The  term  a8  employed  by  Dr.  ,7.  W.  Gregory. 
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The  plane  of  contact  with  the  primary  gneisses  is  mostly 
imperceptible.  A  contact  zone  is  not  infrequently  found 
gradually  merging  into  granite  on  the  one  side,  and  granitic 
gneiss  on  the  other.  In  other  cases  the  contact  has  been  so 
rractured  and  dislocated  for  a  considerable  distance  that  the 
junction  cannot  be  traced. 

Large  "floating"  masses  of  bedrock  were  noted  at  several 
localities,  as,  for  instance,  north-west  of  Mount  Whinham 
and  south  of  Mount  Edwin. 

The  granite  in  general  occurs  as  bare,  rounded,  dome- 
shaped  masses,*  several  chains'  length  of  rock  often  appearing 
without  the  least  fracture  in  the^  mass,  though  subsequent 
weathering  produces  large  exfoliating  shells,  which  detach 
themselves  from  the  body  of  rock  (concentric  weathering). 
This  feature  is  more  usually  presented  by  the  porphyritic 
varieties,  while  a  more  typical  granitic  aspect  is  brought 
about  by  the  natural  systematic  jointing  of  the  fine-grained, 
uniformly  crystalline  rock.  Frequently  the  mass  shows  nei- 
ther of  these  physical  features,  but  is  grossly  shattered 
throughout  by  the  intense  stress  produced  during  the  process 
of  solidification  of  the  crystallizing  rock  mapma.  Such  in- 
stances were  found  south  of  Mount  Cockburn,  and  on  a 
splendid  scale  south-east  of  Hector's  Pass,  where  the  planes 
of  fracture  have  assumed  regular,  contorted,  and  curved  out- 
lines, as  though  produced  during  the  last  stages  of  solidifica- 
tion of  the  magma,  the  more  rapidly  contracting  envelope  of 
the  rock  having  caused  the  enclosed  mass  to  part  along  cer- 
tain curves  of  stress  by  virtue  of  the  extreme  pressure  from 
without. 

Biorite  dykes  are  very  numerous,  forming  a  fairly  regu- 
lar system,  usually,  though  not  invariably,  trending  east  and 
west.  The  best  noted  example  of  excessive  intrusion  by  this 
rock  was  observed  in  the  hills  east  of  Mount  Whinham,  on 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ranges.  At  this  locality  no  less 
than  fourteen  diorite  dykes  can  be  counted  traversing  the 
gneissic  hills  in  a  distance  of  less  than  a  quarter-mile,  and 
can  be  clearly  seen  continued  through  a  similar  gneissic 
exposure  a  mile  or  two  further  west. 

Metamorphic  Rocks. — As  stated  above,  crystalline  schists 
and  gneisses  appear  more  extensively  developed  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  chain.     Near  the  north-western  limit  of  the  main 

•  Gil<«  fop.  fit.)  continues  his  stntomont  :— ".  .  .  most  of 
the  higher  points  of  oil  these  hoipihts  are  coinposed  of  frowniiig 
masses  of  black-looking  or  intensely  i-ed  ironstone  or  granite,  coat- 
ed with  iron.  Triodia  grows  as  far  up  the  .si<^le.s  a«  it  is  pns.^ihle 
to  obtain  any  soil,  but  even  this  plant  cannot  oxipt  upon  solid  rock. 
therefore  all  the  summits  of  these  hills  are  hare.' 
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range,  the  metamorphosed  rock,  close  to  the  intrusive,  occnrs 
as  a  fine-grained,  compact  quartzite,  passing  further  from 
the  contact  into  a  garnetiferous  gneiss,  with  large  lenticular 
crystals  of  felspar  (a  variety  of  adularia,  or  moonstone),  hav- 
ing a  satin-like  lustre,  and  which,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  can 
be  seen  to  be  locally  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  finely  crushed 
material  derived  from  the  grinding  down  of  the  felspar  itself 
(Morter  structure). 


Fig.  3. — Augen  Gneiss.    Mount  Cockburn,   Mann  Ranges. 


In  the  former  instance  the  altered  rock  was  no  doubt 
originally  a  somewhat  massive,  siliceous  sandstone ;  ^'n  the 
latter  a  finely  laminated  rock  has  probably  been  altered  by 
minor  injection  of  igneous  matter  between  the  planes  of  lami- 
nation (injection  gneiss). 

South  of  Mount  Cockburn,  however,  garnet-schist*  and 
fissile  gneiss  occur  at  the  zone  of  contact,  while  gneissic 
quartzites  overlie  the  gneiss.  It  is  in  this  locality  that  a 
natural  section  affords  opportunity  of  studying  the  relative 
positions  of  these  altered  rocks.  (Section  on  Plate  xix.)  A 
granitic  intrusion  appears  in  the  form  of  a  central  axial-core. 


^ 


W.  C.  Gosse  writes  that  Mount  Charles  is  "compospd  of  j^rev 
janite  and  slate."  R<?port  and  Diary  of  Central  and  Weetern 
J.xplonng  Kxpedition,  1873.  Parliamentary  Paper  No.  48,  House 
As^mbly,  1874,  page  12.  No  slate  was  observed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  may  be  that  Gosse  mistook  the  schist  or  fissile 
gneiss  for  the  same. 
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trending  west,  which  has  thrown  the  overlying  beds  into  a 
series  of  simple  folds:  an  anticlinal  directly  conforms  with 
the  surface  of  the  eruptive,  and  consists  of  blue  garnetif erous 
schist  and  gneiss,  with  "eyes"  of  felspar,  large  crystals  of 
hornblende  and  fractured  garnets.  South  of  thi^  spot  the 
overlying  beds  of  gneissic  quartzite  can  be  traced,  occurring 
as  two  perfect  sigmoidal  folds,  the  second  synclinal,  with  a 
very  sharp  angle,  thence  passing  to  a  shallow  monocline  that 
is  finally  lost  in  the  zone  of  crushing  at  the  contact  with  a 
second  intrusive  mass.  The  extreme  southern  exposures  of 
the  range  occur  as  outlying  masses  of  gneissic  rock,  the  strike 
of  which  agrees  with  that  of  the  country,  and  the  dip  is 
Bouiherly. 

At  the  foot  of  Mount  Cockburn,  a  low  outlier  of  the  same 
exposures  consists  of  quartzitic  gneiss,  the  foliation  being  im- 
perfectly developed,  and  large,  lenticular  ''augen"  of  felspar 
not  infrequent.  The  hill  shows  perfect  parallel  planes  of 
jointing  in  direction  N.,  15°  W.,  dipping  75°  westerly. 
These  planes  are  made  the  more  conspicuous  by  the  resulting 
fissures  having  become  filled  with  detritus,  in  which  a  thick 
.growth  of  grass  and  other  vegetation,  standing  out  as  dark, 
prominent  lines  from  the  light-coloured  gneiss  behind,  has 
flourished. 

To  the  north  the  augen  gneiss  merges  on  the  one  hand 
into  a  gneiss  with  linear  foliation ^  and  on  the  other  into  a 
crushed  rock,  with  large,  false  "pelDbles"  of  quartz,  produced 
from  the  original  rock,  surrounded  by  well-marked,  concen- 
tric "lines  of  flow"  of  crushed  material.  Shearing  and  com- 
pressive stresses  have  certainly  contributed  largely  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  latter,  and  like  forces  have  produced  the  aue:en 
^eiss,  while  the  ultimate  result  of  rock-crushing  and  shearing 
is  the  finely  "lined"  variety  of  gneiss. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  extreme  conditions  of  stress  that 
existed  during  the  mountain-building  processes  is  afforded  at 
the  north-eastern  end  of  the  Mann  Ranges  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  step-faults  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  The  country  here 
consists  of  compact  gneiss,  with  large,  bluish  orthoclase  and 
folia  of  biotite,  intruded  by  diorite  dykes.  Ten  distinct, 
almost  vertical,  scarp-faces  of  gneiss,  rising  one  above  the 
other,  can  be  seen,  each  surmounted  by  the  severed  portions  of 
one  and  the  same  diorite  dyke.  The  igneous  rock,  four  feet 
in  thickness,  forms  the  floor  of  each  step,  the  vertical  dis- 
tances between  the  successive  steps  averaging  twelve  feet, 
and  each  fractured  mass  of  the  diorite  dyke  dipping  about 
10°  S.  The  several  fault  planes  hade  10'  in  a  direction  X. 
10**  E. 
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Fig.   4. — Step-faulted  Gneiss  and  Diorite  Dyke,   North-east 

Mann  Ranges. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  was  encountered  in  thi< 
series  of  gneisses  some  dozen  miles  north-west  of  the  western 
extremity  of  the  main  range,  where  low  outcrops  skirt  the 
eastern  limit  of  a  large  depression  or  ''salt  pan,"  the  saline 
deposits  of  which  rest  directly  upon  a  bed  of  similar  gneissic 
rock.  These  outcrops  have  weathered  by  a  process  of  ceolian 
erosion  into  mushroom-shaped  masses  fPilzfehen)^  with 
smooth  central  columns,  narrow  at  the  base,  and  gradually 
widening  upwards  to  support  a  flat,  tabular  mass  at  the  top. 
The  stalk  is  abraded  by  deflation,  the  wind  hurling  the 
coarse  grains  of  sand,  which  do  not  rise  to  beyond  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  incessantly  against  the  base 
of  the  column.     (Plate  xiii.,  fig.  2.) 

Streich  has  reported*  mushroom-like  forms  of  sand  to 
occur  in  the  wind-drifted  sands  of  the  Great  Victoria  Desert. 
He  states  that  the  sand  is  generally  loose,  though  somewhat 
consolidated  by  means  of  a  clay  cement,  but  only  on  the 
surface.  When  the  uppermost  crust  has  been  broken 
through,  the  wind  gradually  blows  away  the  underlying 
loose  sand,  leaving  the  upper  layer  unsupported  around  the 

♦  Sclent.  Res.  Elder  Expl.  Exped.,  1891-2,  Geology.      Trans. 
Roy    Soc.  S.A.,  vol.  xvi.,  page  88. 
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border.  The  phenomenon  is  really  resistance  to  transpor- 
tation of  the  consolidated  crust  by  wind  rather  than  abrasion 
or  erosion  of  the  underlying  loose  sand  by  aeolian  agency. 

A  further  factor  that  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
weathering  of  rocks  in  the  desert  was  noted  in  the  outcrops 
of  gametiferous  gneiss  immediately  west  of  the  shores  of 
Lake  Wilson.  This  form  of  weathering,  the  Seele  der  Ver- 
tritterung  of  Schweinfurth,  consists  of  the  flaking  off  of  the 
rock  as  a  result  of  crystallisation  of  salt  within  minute  fis- 
sures in  the  mass.  Portions  of  the  outcrops,  that  have  been 
previously  locally  hardened  by  cementation  (concretionary), 
have  resisted  this  weathering  to  some  extent,  and  consequently 
those  portions  project  from  the  surface  of  the  decomposing 
gneiss  as  irregular,  partly  serrated,  ridges,  the  direction  of 
which  is  usually  consistent  with  that  of  an  original  constant 
geological  feature  of  the  rock. 

Veins,  etc. — Comparatively  few  true  fissure  veins  or 
lodes  were  noticed  in  the  Mann  Ranges.  At  the  salt  pan 
just  mentioned  an  exposure  of  a  "quartz  reef"  occurs  in  com- 
bination with  a  coarse  pegmatite  (i.e.,  secondary  quartz,  in 
the  intrusive).  The  quartz  of  the  "reef"  is  very  coarsely 
crystalline,  the  faces  of  the  prisms  exhibiting  oscillatory  com- 
bination to  a  marked  degree.  The  felspar  of  the  pegmatite 
occurs  as  large  pink  idiomorphic  crystals  of  orthoclase.  The 
lode  is  non-metalliferous. 

A  common  method  of  formation  of  so-called  "quartz 
blows"  in  the  ranges  is  nothing  more  than  metamorphism 
by  igneous  intrusion  into  the  bedrock,  the  ultimate  product 
consisting  of  a  highly  altered  quartz  schist.  The  best 
example  of  this  phenomenon  was  met  with  south-east  of 
Mount  Edwin.  The  quartzose  outcrop  there  consists  of 
three  parallel  ridges  of  metamorphic  quartz  schist  and 
granular  quartz,  the  planes  of  schistosity  of  the  former 
being  visible  either  as  thin  layers  of  secondary  mica  or  the 
direct  products  of  decomposition  of  the  same.  The  outcrop 
trends  W.  40°  S.,  and  is  jointed  in  directions:  (a)  N.E., 
dipping  70°  S.E.,  the  rock  being  finely  laminated  in  this 
direction,  and  the  planes  of  lamination  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  in  thickness:  (b)  N.W.,  in  well-defined,  parallel  planes, 
few  inches  apart :  (c)  W.  10°  N.,  and  N.  20°  W.,  in  less 
perfect  partings.  This  quartzitic  exposure  is,  beyond  doubt, 
a  true  product  of  contact  metamorphism,  and  the  difference 
between  its  strike  and  that  of  the  country  is  explained  by 
parallel  outcrops  of  gametiferous  diorite  dykes  between  the 
separate  ridges  of  the  formation  :  for  these  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  metamorphism  of  the  original  schistose  beds 
lying  directly  in  contact  with  them. 
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Owl  and  Bat  Guano, — In  the  Mann,  Musgrave,  and 
Ayers  Ranges  caves  were  found  containing  a  considerable 
floor  deposit  of  so-called  guano,  the  droppings  of  owls  and 
bats.  These  caverns  have  been  produced  in  the  granitic 
rock  masses  by  the  denudation  and  subsequent  removal  of 
included  softer  portions  or  by  the  more  rapid  weathering  of 
the  material  along  planes  of  parting  in  the  rock.  In  the 
former  case  they  were  usually  observed  opening  out  on  to 
the  bare,  more  or  less  vertical,  joint  faces.  Owls  (princi- 
pally Strix  delicatula)  appear  to  be  frequent  inhabitants  of 
such  caves  at  the  present  time.  Similar  deposits  were  dis- 
covered in  the  Fraser  Range  by  the  Elder  Expedition.* 

The  "guano"  consists  of  a  faintly  yellowish  to  dirty 
white,  compact  to  flaky,  or  lamellar  mass,  with  a  peculiar, 
penetrating  odour  resembling  that  characteristic  of  the  ex- 
crement of  flesh-eating  birds.  The  bottom  and  oldest  layers 
of  the  deposit  have  assumed,  not  invariably,  a  more  or  less 
elastic  character  when  in  mass,  making  it  somewhat  difficult 
to  detach  in  small  pieces  with  a  hammer.  It  breaks  away  as 
distinct  layers  or  slabs. 

In  April,  1902,  Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown  reported  ton  cave 
deposits  occurring  in  quartzite  near  Yunta.  The  "guano" 
from  this  locality  is  almost  identical  with  that  from  the 
ranges  of  Central  Australia.  I  have  had  opportunity  of 
comparing  hand  specimens  collected  by  Mr.  Brown  with 
those  I  gathered  in  the  Mann  and  Ayers  Ranges.  An 
analysis  of  guano  from  the  Yunta  caves  made  by  Mr.  Goydcr 
proved  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  in  diffe- 
rent samples  in  the  following  proportions :  — Phosphoric 
acid  (P.OJ  :  (a)  '55;  (b)  600:  (c)  2-57  per  cent.:  and 
nitrogen  :  (a)  1*68  ;  (b)  23*44  :  (c)  6  per  cent.  +  It  is  evident 
from  the  above  estimations  that  some  of  our  cave  deposits 
are  equal  to  high-class  manures,  though  it  may  hardly  be 
expected  that  they  will  ever  become  of  commercial  value.  ..n 
account  of  their  limited  extent,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
troublesome  journey  to  the  above  ranges. 

Analyses  of  cave  deposits  have  also  been  published  from 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. S 

*  V.   Streich  :    Trans.   Koy.  Soc.  S.A..  vol.   xvi.,  paie^*  99. 

t  Rerx^rt'  of  Government  Geologist  to  MiTiist<»r  of  Min<«, 
April,  1902. 

1  See  Macivor.  On  Australian  Bjit  Gnano.  etc..  Chem. 
yews.  May  13,  1887,  page  3. 

§  Notes  and  Analyses  oi  Some  N  S.W.  Plinsph.  Minerals  and 
Phosph.  Deposits,  bv  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye.  Ans.  As.s<,.  Adv.  So.,  vol. 
vii..  1893,  page  332. 
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Mount  Gossb,  W.A. 

Mount  GoBse  is  situated  in  Western  Australia,  about 
two  miles  from  the  boundary  of  that  State  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  ten  miles  north  of  the  projected  border  line  . 
between  the  Northern  Territory  and  South  Australia.  It  is 
composed  of  an  intrusion  of  granite  within  schistose  to 
granitic  gneiss,  the  foliation  of  which  strikes  west,  slightly 
north.  The  rock  shows  cubical  jointing,  and  the  gneissic 
rocks  are  overlaid  by  a  compact  blue  quartzite*  possessing  a 
perfect  conchoidal  fracture,  the  whole  formation  being  tra- 
versed by  the  never-failing  diorite. 

A  prominent  hill,  situated  seven  miles  east  of  north  of 
Mount  Gosse,  and  almost  on  the  border  line,  stands  2,250 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  325  feet  above  the  desert,  which 
bears  Xanthorrhoea  and  Triodia.  It  has  been  determined  by 
an  intrusion  of  granite,  with  porphyritic  blue  felspars,  the 
trend  of  the  intrusion  being  slightly  north  of  west. 

The  injection  lies  within  a  linearly  foliated  gneiss,  show- 
ing closely  set  veinlets  of  quartz.  In  portions  the  gneiss  is 
schistose,  or  slightly  fissile,  and  passes  to  a  fine-grained, 
felsitoid  quartzite.  Minor  veins  of  graphic  granite,  with  a 
white  (decomposed)  felspar  matrix,  and  epidote,  are  also 
met  with. 

ToMKiNSON  Ranges. 

General  Remarks. — These  ranges  occupy  the  north-west- 
ern corner  of  the  State  of  South  Australia  proper,  and  ex- 
tend westward  to  beyond  the  border  into  Western  Australia 
(Mount  Hinckley).  They  were  named  by  Gosse  in  1873. 
Generally  speaking,  their  dominant  features  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Musgrave  and  Mann  Ranges,  namely,  igneous 
intrusions  within  crystalline  gneisses.  In  the  case  of  the 
Tomkinson  Ranges,  however,  the  intrusive  rock  consists 
largely  of  gabbro,  accompanied  by  diorite  dykes.  Moreover, 
the  ranges  are  not  as  persistent  and  compact  as  those  already 
described. 

The  higher  intrusive  bosses  bear  scanty  vegetation,  as 
porcupine  grass,  t  mallee,  and  pine,  while  the  lower  spurs  of 
gneiss  are  covered  with  mulga  and  kangaroo  grass.  The 
intervening  gullies  and  flats  were  thickly  clothed  with  grass 
and  herbs. 


•  "The  formation  at  Mount  Goese  is  a  quartzite,  with  fre- 
quent diorite  veins  and  dykes,  ..."  W.  R.  Murray,  Ex- 
tracts from  Journals  of  Explorations,  bv  R.  T.  Maurice  (bv  Autho- 
rity :  1904),  page  17. 

tSee  also  E.  Giles,  Geogr.  Travels  in  Centr.  Austr,,  1872- 
1874,  II,,  page  103;  and  J.  CarrutherR:-  "These  hilLsfl re  covered 
with  spinifex,  .  .  ."—Report  to  Survevor-General  (Adelaide 
Ohserrer,  January  16,  1892). 
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The  Mount  Davis  chain  includes,  among  others,  a  large 
intrusion  of  granular  olivine-gabbro,  *  varying  in  colour 
from  dirty  green,  through  various  shades  of  green,  to  faint 
blue.  In  the  last  case  the  predominance  of  plagioclase  fel- 
spar and  the  presence  of  only  a  small  amount  of  olivine  have 
produced  the  bluish  tint.  The  intrusion  trends  east  and 
west  as  a  massive,  rugged  chain,  flanked  by  less  conspicuous 
diorite  dykes. 

The  latter,  though  individually  smaller,  are  very  nume- 
rous. Their  direction  of  intrusion  possesses'  no  regularity, 
often  cutting  one  another  at  various  angles.  Upon  one  hill, 
about  three  miles  south-east  of  Mount  Davis,  two  conspicuous 
diorite  dykes  can  be  traced  up  the  hill  slope.  These  dykes 
gradually  converge  towards  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where 
they  ultimately  cross  one  another  at  an  angle  of  about  30^, 
each  continuing  its  own  course  after  the  point  of  crossing. 
The  direction  of  intrusion  of  the  diorite  appears  more  con- 
stant (east  and  west)  on  the  northern  side  of  the  laiiges 
than  is  the  case  of  the  more  numerous  examples  on  the 
south. 

Very  often  smaller  dykes  can  be  traced  in  a  direction 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  larger,  from  which  latter  they 
have  been  injected  into  minor  fissures  of  the  rock.  The 
trend  of  these  smaller  dykes,  in  several  cases,  was  noticed 
to  correspond  with  that  of  the  planes  of  foliation  of  the  in- 
truded gneiss,  and  their  outcrops  can  be  traced  down  to  the 
adjacent  sandy  flats,  from  which  they  stand  out,  by  their 
superior  weathering,  as  marked,  low,  parallel  walls,  t  As  a 
general  rule  the  diorite  rock  of  the  Tomkinson  Ranges  is  of 
one  type  only:  a  finely  crystalline,  black-looking  (horn- 
blendic)  variety. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Mount  Davis  a  slight  exposure  of 
graphic  granite  occurs.  The  quartz  that  produces  the  hiero- 
glyphic markings  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  colourless  and 
embedded  in  a  red  orthoclase  felspar  matrix.  The  whole 
rock  is  traversed  by  veinlets  of  crystalline  epidote. 

*  J.  Carruthers,  op.  cit.:  "The  Tomkinson  Ran^f^  .  .  . 
are  composed  of  grey  and  red  granite,  with  large  outcropB  or  dykes 
of  baflftlt."  No  basalt  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tomkinson  R^angwi,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  gabbro  was  mis- 
taken for  basalt  by  Carnithe!*s.  AV.  C.  Gosse,  Report  and  Diary 
of  Central  and  "\Ve"<tern  Exploring  Expeflition.  1873.  Parliamen- 
tarv  Paper  No.  48.  Hou.se  Assembly  n871).  pflge  13,  writes  :-- 
"Mount  Davis  mu.Nt  be  at  least  l.oOd  ft.  hicch.  Thi.s  portion  of 
the  range  is  composed  chiefly  of  grey  granite.''  W.  R.  Murray. 
Extracts  .Journals  of  Explorations  bv  K.  T.  Maurice  (hv  autho- 
rity:  1904,  page  17). 

t  Which  Mr.  Streich  compares  with  the  "ruine<l  walls  of 
houses."  Scient.  Res.  Elder  Expl.  Exp..  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  S.A.» 
\nl.   x\i..  page  93. 
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Metamorphic  Rocks. — The  gneisses  occur  as  broken  spurs 
and  ridges,  extending  far  outward  into  the  sandy  plains.  On 
the  north  their  character  is  granitoid  and  foliated,  the  planes 
of  foliation  striking  north-easterly.  The  rock  is  character- 
ised by  bands  of  quartz  and  the  presence  of  secondary  mine- 
rals in  more  or  less  distinct  layers. 

North  of  Mount  Davis  outcrops  of  hypersthene-bearing 
granulite,  which  trend  slightly  east  of  north,  present  splen- 
did examples  of  spheriilitic  weathering  (Kugelige  Absonder- 
ung).  This  rock  is  compact  and  granular,  with  little  or  no 
evidence  of  foliation  on  freshly  fractured  surfaces,  though  it 
is  apparent  on  weathered  faces.  The  rock  has  a  peculiar 
olive-green  waxy  appearance.* 

The  most  westerly  exposure  of  the  Gosse's  Pile  Spurt 
consists  of  gneiss,  which  is  normal,  though  quartzitic,  the 
quartz  occurring  in  the  form  of  elongated  lenticles,  and  the 
mica  as  small  flakes  in  regular  layers  of  no  great  thickness. 
The  rock  is  thickly  studded  with  red  garnets  ( Almandine). 
This  class  of  gneiss  predominates  in  the  Tomkinson  Ranges, 
it  being  also  met  with  south  of  the  main  range. 

Veins,  etc, — Non-metalliferous  quartz  veins  of  a  bluish 
tint  and  a  shattered  glassy  character  are  fairly  plentiful. 
They  are  usually  seen  in  direct  association  with  diorite  dykes. 

The  Mttrru  Til  yah  Out  crop. — This  outcrop,  which  was 
stated  to  be  auriferous,  skirts  the  northern  foot  of  the  Mount 
Davis  chain  for  some  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  (W.  20° 
N.),  with  a  prominent  escarpment  facing  the  north.  The  de- 
posit consists  of  a  fresh-looking,  highly-siliceous  rock,  vary- 
ing from  an  impure  siliceous  ironstone  through  chalcedonic 
and  semi-opaline  varieties  of  quartz,  the  chalcedony  often 
occurring,  encrusting,  drusy  or  slightly  stalactitic,  or  per- 
vading the  rock  as  irregular  planes  of  infiltration.  The  silica 
has  been  tinted  by  mineral  salts  in  solution,  the  colour  rang- 
ing from  a  rich  brick-red  through  pale  yellow  to  a  bright 
green  (chromium).  Small,  irregular  cavities  exist  in  the 
rock,  which  are  either  coated  with  a  drusy  form  of  quartz  or 
filled  with  haematite,  compact  to  cellular.  The  rock  breaks 
with  a  conchoidal  to  sub-conchoidal  fracture,  and  small  frag- 
ments, the  result  of  weathering,  cover  the  adjacent  slopes  and 

•  Mr.  G.  W.  Card,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  examined  a  section  of  this  rock  for  me,  writefl  that 
the  hjpersthene  is  not  very  abundant,  and  is  of  a  deep  colour. 
Apatfte  is  present  in  noticeable  amount.  The  bulk  of  the  rock 
oonsistfl  of  granular  quartz  and  felspar.  Granulitisation  and  re- 
crystallisation  are  not  complete  in  the  case  of  the  felspar,  residual 
portions  of  which  may  still  be  seen. 

t  Compane  "Goese's  Pile  Hill  is  of  grey  granite,  with  diorite, 
.    .     ."     W.  R.  Murray,  op.  cit.,  page  17. 
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flats.  A  pseudo-brecciated  appearance  within  the  rock  is 
produced  by  simultaneous  precipitations  of  compounds  of 
iron  and  chromium  and  chalcedony.  Surface  cappings  of 
travertine  and  small  deposits  of  magnesite  rest  upon  the  out- 
crop in  places,  and  more  frequently  upon  the  diorite  dykes  in 
proximity  to  it.  The  deposit  is  of  no  great  thickness,  and 
can  be  seen  on  the  west  directly  overlying  diorite.  Its  origin 
is  doubtful,  as  it  can  hardly  be  referred  to  the  "desert  sand- 
stone," though  in  some  respects  it  is  not  dissimilar  to  it.  The 
formation  has  been  proved  to  be  non-auriferous. 

EvERARD  Ranges. 

General  Remarks. — The  Everard  Ranees  lie  to  the  south 
of  the  Tomkinson,  and  south-west  of  the  Musgrave  Ranges. 
They  are  the  most  southerly  of  the  series  of  elevations  in 
Central  Australia,  the  other  members  of  which  have  already 
been  described.  They  were  discovered  in  1873  by  Ernest 
Giles,  and  subsequently  (1891)  visited  by  the  Elder  Expedi- 
tion. Mr.  V.  Streich,  the  geologist  to  that  expedition,  points 
out*  that  the  Everard  and  Birksgate  Ranges  consist  almost 
entirely  of  eruptive  granite,  although  representatives  of  a 
schistose  series  overlying  the  granite  were  observed,  usually 
as  outliers  of  the  main  range.  Mr.  Carruthers  also  pointed 
out  that  they  ''are  chiefly  composed  of  red  granite." t  Only 
the  eastern  limits  of  the  range  were  visited  by  the  North - 
West  Expedition,  although  the  main  granitic  chain,  with 
Mount  Illbillie  as  a  prominent  feature,  was  sighted  in  the 
distance,  and  therefore  the  following  notes  relate  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  range  only. 

Igneous  Rocks, — True  granitic  intrusions,  often  with 
large  porphyritic  felspars,  have  penetrated  granitic  gneiss. 
The  granite  at  the  borders  of  the  intrusions  has  assumed  a 
gneissic  character,  the  apparent  planes  of  foliation  having  a 
waved  and  plicated  outline.  These  planes  have,  beyond 
doubt,  been  produced  by  movement  of  the  rock  magma  after 
partial  crystallisation  of  the  constituent  minerals.  Veins  of 
epidote  and  epidote  granite,  in  whicn  epidote  replaces  mica, 
are  general,  while  interrupted  veins  of  coarse  acid  secretions 
are  not  infrequent. 

The  intrusion  of  the  granite  has  taken  place  in  a  direc- 
tion a  few  degrees  south  of  west,  and  the  weathering  of  the 
softer  portions  of  the  rock  has  left  huge,  bare  massifs,  upon 


•    Scient.  Res.   Elder  Expl.   P^xped.,   Trans.   Roy.   Soc.,   S.A., 
vol.  xvi.,  page  83. 

t  R^p.  to  Surveyor-General  {^Adelaide  Observer ^  January  16, 
1892). 
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the  surface  of  which  lie  boulder-shaped  tors  that  of^en  rest 
in  perilous  positions. 

Diorite  and  pegmatite  dykes  occur  in  fair  number,  the 
former  more  frequently  than  the  latter. 

Metamorphic  Rocks. — The  gneiss  occurring  in  this 
locality  is,  without  exception,  granitic  and  largely  ''meta- 
pyrigen."  The  best  exposures  that  came  under  notice  are 
those  occurring  south-east  of  Artootinna  soakage  well.  At 
this  spot  the  planes  of  foliation,  |[reatly  contorted  and  folded, 
strike  easterly,  and  the  rock  is  vertically  jointed  in  direction 
north  and  south.  The  foliation  is  made  conspicuous  by 
planes  of  dark-coloured  biotite,  the  mica  in  the  original  in- 
trusive mass  being  in  parts  poorly  developed  or  absent. 

VeinSy  etc. — Veins  of  barren  quartz  within  the  bedrock 
are  not  wanting.  To  the  east  of  the  ranges,  further,  small 
pegmatitic  veins  exist  within  the  gneiss,  containing  irregular 
secretions  of  magnetite. 

Ayers  Ranges. 

General  Remarks. — The  group  of  hills,  situated  for  the 
most  part  in  the  southern  limits  of  the  Northern  Territory 
and  partly  in  South  Australia  proper,  and  generally  known 
as  Ayers  Ranges,  is  hardly  deserving  of  such  a  geographical 
term.  In  appearance  the  hills  are  similar,  though  smaller 
and  more  disconnected  than  the  previously  mentioned  groups 
of  elevation.  Mr.  Ernest  Giles,  describing  these  "ranges," 
which  he  discovered  in  1872,  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Sir 
Henry,  stated*  that  "the  mount  and  all  others  connected 
with  it  rose  simply  like  islands  out  of  a  vast  ocean  of  scrub," 
and  that  the  mount  "consisted  of  enormous  blocks  and  boul- 
ders of  red  stone,  so  riven  and  fissured  that  no  water  could 
lodge  for  an  instant  upon  it." 

The  hills  are  of  fair  altitude :  yet  they  appear  compara- 
tively low.  This  is  because  the  red  sands  from  which  they 
rise  cover  their  flanks  to  a  considerable  height.  The  highest 
point,  Mount  Cavenagh,t  stands  2,200  feet  above  sea  level, 
but  only  300  feet  above  the  adjoining  sands.  They  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups:  firstly,  that  comprising  Mounts 
Cavenagh,  Barrow,  and  Reynolds,  all  of  which  are  portions 
of  the  same  outcrop  and  in  proximity  to  one  another ;  second- 
ly. Mount  Sir  Henry,  situated  about  three  miles  south  of  the 
former;  and  lastly,  a  prominent  southern  ridge  that  extends 
into  South  Australia  proper.  All  these  prominences  have 
been  determined  by  igneous  intrusions,  the  first  two  sets  con- 
sisting of  granite,  the  last  of  an  extensive  belt  of  diorite  dykes. 

•  Geogr.  Travels  in  Centr.  Austr.,  1872-1874,  I.,  page  78. 

f  Mount  Cavenagh  of  Giles  was  re- named  Mount  Burton  by 
CarnitherB'  party. 
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Lying  between  these  masses,  disconnected,  rounded  hills 
of  metamorphic  rock  appear,  rising,  as  in  previous  instances, 
from  a  vast  expanse  of  sand. 

Igneous  Bocks.- -The  granite  is  somewhat  coarsely  crys- 
talline, normal  to  slightly  porphyritic,  the  felspar  often  oc- 
curring as  porphyritic  individuals.  Magnetic  ores  of  iron 
are  plentifully  developed.  The  rock  is  superficially  rotten. 
The  mass  shows  typical  granitic  features,  with  a  regular,  ver- 
tical system  of  jointing,  which  sometimes,  by  weathering, 
have  formed  large  caves,  notably  north-west  of  Mount  Cave- 
nagh.  The  intrusion  appears  to  have  occurred  in  a  direction 
north  of  west,  and  the  Mount  Cavenagh  outcrop  is  divided 
by  a  series  of  parallel  gullies  running  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. Outcrops  of  identical  rock  were  found  intermediate  in 
position  between  Mount  Sir  Henry  and  Mount  Carnarvon, 
thus  geologically  connecting  the  Musgrave  and  Ayers  Ranges. 
About  fifteen  miles  south  of  Mount  Cavanagh  a  different 
type  of  granite  is  found  adjacent  to  a  belt  of  dioritic  intru- 
sion. It  is  a  highly  felspathic  graphic  granite,  the  felspar 
being  a  light  red  orthoclase,  and  in  parts  is  pegmatitic.  Fur- 
ther east  it  has  suffered  considerable  metaniorphisra,  and  is 
veined  by  saussuritic  rock  and  a  coarsely  crystalline,  fels- 
pathic, acid  modification. 

Diorite  intrusions  are  exceedingly  plentiful.  The  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  ranges  is  a  pronounced  ridge,  rising  about 
200  feet  above  the  plain,  about  a  mile  wide,  and  extending 
for  several  miles  east  and  west.  It  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  diorite  intrusions,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  "float- 
ing" masses  of  highly  altered  rock  in  the  same.  The  dykes 
trend  within  a  degree  or  two  of  due  west,  and  are  either  re/u- 
larly  jointed  into  quadrangular  blocks  or  weather  into  round- 
ed masses  resembling  granitic  tors.  Between  this  prominent 
ridge  and  Mount  Sir  Ilcnry  a  marked  series  of  parallel  diorite 
dykes,  usually  of  no  great  thickness,  continues  for  nearly  the 
whole  distance,  a  dyke  being  met  with  at  every  few  chains. 
Their  direction  is  east  and  west,  with  very  few  exceptions. 
A  few  low  exposures  of  the  bedrock  wore  met  with,  consist- 
ing of  various  modifications  of  altered  granite. 

Meffinif/rphir  liorka. — The  i^noiss  lias  its  irreatcst  develop- 
ment in  the  east  of  the  ranges,  occurrincr  as  more  or  loss  iso- 
lated bare  hillocks.  It  is  linearly  foliated,  the  ])lanos  of  foli- 
ation striking  N.  10  E.,  and  dippint,'  W.  at  Kurrekapinnya 
soakage.  This  fact  s(^onis  extraordinary,  as  in  all  other  cases 
noted  the  foliation  of  the  gneiss  coincided  in  direction  with 
the  trend  of  the  intrusion,  and  this  oviflonce.  in  conjunction 
with  other  physical  features,  has  sue.L'osted  a  chan<:e  in  the 
direction  of  intrusion  of  the  srranite.     The  rock  is  jointed  in 
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well-defined  planes,  striking  W.  25®  N.,  with  a  northerly 
dip,  and,  less  conspicuously,  in  planes  striking  N.  3"^  E., 
with  a  dip  of  75°  W.  Secondary  minerals  line  the  walls  of 
these  joints,  along  which,  moreover,  slight  faults  and  hitches 
have  occurred. 

The  Indulkana  Outcrop. 

About  twelve  miles  east  of  Indulkana  Sprang,  adjacent  to 
Chambers's  old  wagon  track,  a  small  exposure  of  bedrock 
exists,  and,  whilst  not  many  square  miles  in  extent,  indica- 
tions are  not  wanting  that  the  rock  may  be  found  at  no  great 
depth  over  a  much  wider  area.  The  exposure  is  1,300  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  capping  of 
"desert  sandstone"  barely  exceeding  30  feet  in  thickness. 

Igneous  Rocks, — The  intrusive  rocks  are  of  the  acid  and 
intermediate  families.  Diorite  dykes  predominate,  though  it 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  planes  of  contact  with 
the  intruded  schists  on  account  of  the  severe  shattering  of 
the  rock.  At  least  four  major  diorite  intrusions  have  occur- 
red in  direction  east  and  west,  with  slight  variations,  due 
possibly  to  subsequent  earth  movement.  The  largest  mea- 
sures one  hundred  yards  in  breadth.  In  places  where  the  con- 
tact with  the  schist  is  visible  the  latter  rock  appears  baked 
and  highly  schistose,  with  upturned  planes  of  schistosity.  The 
diorite  is  for  the  most  part  fine-textured,  quartzless,  and 
micaceous;  on  the  surface  the  rock  is  usually  'honeycombed" 
by  unequal  weathering  of  the  constituent  minerals,  the  libe- 
rated iron  oxides  coating  the  surface  with  a   "rust." 

Intrusions  of  graphic  granite,  pegmatite,  and  greisen 
have  occurred  previous  to  that  of  the  diorite.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  diorite  dykes  are  often  found  cutting 
the  pegmatite,  the  latter  having  thereby  frequently  suffered 
lateral  displacement.  The  mineralogical  character  of  these 
acid  rocks  varies  considerably.  Their  common  feature  is 
coarse  crystallisation  of  the  constituents.  In  some  dykes 
quartz  predominates,  in  others  it  is  subordinate  to  felspar, 
while  mica  occurs  as  irregular  aggregates  in  the  greisen  and 
occasionally  as  an  accessory  in  the  pegmatite — in  the  latter 
case  usually  in  a  state  of  partial  decomposition.  On  the 
western  limits  of  the  exposure  igneous  intrusion  is  marked 
by  dykes  of  graphic  granite  and  schorlaceous  greisen,  the  lat- 
ter including  large,  perfect  crystals  of  black  tourmaline  and  a 
light-coloured  microline.  The  general  direction  of  intrusion 
is  east  and  west,  although  dykes  may  be  found  running  at 
right  angles  to  this.  True  granite  is  feebly  represented  bv  a 
coarsely  crystalline  rock,  with  pink  crystals  of  orthoclase, 
rather  subordinate  quartz  of  a  bluish  sub-opaline  character 
and  a  greenish  biotite. 
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Metamorphic  Hocks, — In  traversing    the    outcrop    from 
south  to  north    a  gradual  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the 
bedrock  will  be  noticed,  the  rock  grading  from  a  quartz  mica 
schist  on  the  south,  through  a  highly  micaceous  black  biotite 
schist,  to  a  finely  foliated  quartzitic  gneiss,  to  a  typical  augen 
gneiss  on  the  north.     The  strike  of  the  beds  varies  (in  zones 
of  extreme  pressure  considerably),  though  the  general  direc- 
tion appears  slightly  south  of  west.       The  dip  is  doubtful, 
possibly  northerly.     The  augen  gneiss,  compact  and  granitic, 
contains  lenticular  veinlets  of  quartz,   which  are  often  con- 
siderably distended  as  a  result  of  laterjil  pressure  during  a 
state  of  semi-plasticity,  and  in  addition  are  frequently  found 
turned  upon  themselves  or  complex-folded.     The  schist  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  gneiss  in  the  field    even  at  a  dis- 
tance by  contrasting  its  serrated    lines  of  outcrop  with    the 
rounded,   massive,  boulder-like  outcrops  of  the  gneiss.       On 
the  north-east  the  rock  consists  of  a  rotten  biotite  schist,  in 
which  planes  of  mica  have  become  so  aggregated  that  the  rock 
appears  to  be  almost  entirely  built  up  of  the    pure    mineral 
biotite.       Even  in  hand  specimens    the  curved  and  crinkled 
lamellae  of  the  mica  indicate  how  great  a  stress  the  beds  have 
been   subjected   to.        The  planes  of  schistosity  of  the  rock 
strike  from  10    to  20^  south  of  east,  and  dip  N.  32°.   The  beds 
are  further  jointed  in  directions  E.    10^  S.,  with  a  dip  of  60° 
S.,  N.  and  S.,  with  a  dip  of  85°  W.,  and  irregularly  by  a 
poor  vertical  plane.     To  the  south  this  rock  becomes  less  per- 
sistent, and  has  yielded  more  to  weathering.       A  small  de- 
velopment of  chlorite  schist  occurs  in  contact  with  the  augen 
gneiss,   and   a  local  production  of  hornblende  epidote  schist 
has  taken   place  at  the  contact    with   certain    diorite  dykes. 
Skirting  the  north-western  limits  of  the  outcrop  a  finely  crys- 
talline  gneiss   seems   to   point   to  a  zone   of   crushing   of   an 
igneous  rock.       (See  Appendix.       Pages   94-5.)     Outcrops   of 
quartz  schist,  mica  schist,  and  gneiss  extend  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously  westwards  to   Indulkana    soakage    well,   at    which 
spot   the  gneiss  contains  coarse  vein-segregations    of    felspar 
with  a  development  of  tourmaline  and  titaniferous  iron  ore. 
Rcj)eated  searching  for  tin  ore  proved  fruitless. 

Some  miles  south  of  the  main  outcrop  low  surface  expo- 
sures of  ferruginous  clay  slates  and  mud  stones  appear,  the 
sharp,  serrated  edges  of  the  same  standing  out  conspicuously. 
In  some  parts  the  rock  comes  near  to  a  phyllite,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  very  many  small  quartz  veins. 

Veins,  etc. — The  so-called  "quartz  reefs'*  of  the  locality 
are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  those  forming  portions  of  a  true 
io^neous  (pegmatitic)  dyke,  and  those  formed  subsequently  by 
deposition  from  solution  in  fissures  of  the  rock.  The  latter 
have    a  remarkably  fresh,   compact,   crystalline    appearance, 
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and  in  no  case  do  they  extend  downward  to  any  depth,  but 
pinch  out  in  less  than  a  dozen  feet;  they  are  the  fillings  of 
wedge-shaped  fissures  within  the  diorite  dykes.  A  typical 
instance  of  a  ''reef"  occurs  one  mile  east  of  Krupp  Hill.  It 
measures  four  feet  in  width  at  the  surface,  but  its  walls 
rapidly  converge  to  a  point  in  depth.  The  fissure  walls 
strike  E.  8°  S.,  the  northern  wall  dipping  60''  S.,  the  south- 
ern 80°  S.  The  quartz  is  either  milky  or  glassy.  The  for- 
mation may  be  termed  a  "dead  lode/'^  although  pyrites  is 
disseminated  through  the  vein,  and  in  one  instance 
a  trace  of  grey  copper  ore  was  discovered. 
The  pyrites  crystals  that  impregnate  the  mass 
are  decomposed  near  the  surface,  leaving  small  cavities 
containing  sulphur  and  a  little  limonite,  the  remaining  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  having  stained  the  numerous  cracks 
and  crevices  in  the  quartz.  Slight  quantities  of  secondary 
minerals  (chlorite)  occur  locally,  and  the  walls  of  small  cavi- 
ties are  coated  with  drusy  quartz. 

Few  miles  west  of  Indulkana  soakage  a  lode  of  siliceous 
ironstone!  stands  out  conspicuously  from  a  fissure  in  the 
crystalline  schist.  It  is  possible  that  this  lode  overlies  a  dio- 
rite dyke. 

Cambrian. 

No  representatives  of  the  Cambrian  system  were  dis- 
covered in  the  vicinity  of  the  north-western  ranges,  none  of 
the  contact  rocks  having  disclosed  any  trace  of  organic  re- 
mains in  any  shape  or  form.  However,  limestones  that  must 
without  hesitation  be  correlated  with  the  Cambrian  strata  of 
the  Flinders  Range  occur  at  the  head  of  Lake  Torrens.  The 
outcrop  occupies  but  a  small  area  at  the  surface,  being  about 
three  miles  in  length,  in  direction  east  and  west,  by  two 
miles  north  and  south.  The  beds  are  massive,  though  they 
extend  to  no  great  vertical  height  above  the  general  level  of 
the  country ;  they  stand  as  large,  separated  blocks  resting 
upon  a  more  compact  body  of  rock  below.  The  beds  seem  to 
strike  westerly,  although  considerable  variation  (up  to  N. 
25°  W.,  and  more)  were  observed.  On  the  southern  limits 
of  the  exposure  they  have  the  form  of  a  slight  syncline,  the 
dips  of  the  strata  on  either  side  of  the  axis  of 
folding  being  low  (12°  and  25°  respectively). 
They  are  jointed  vertically  in  two  directions  at 
right     angles     to     one     another.       The     rock     mass,     as     a 


*  One  sample  of  this  rock,  that  was  subsequently  assayed,  re- 
turned a  mere  trace  of  gold  (accidentftl?). 

T  Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown  has  noted  a  ''lode  outcrop  of  ferrugi- 
nous quartzite  and  iron  oxide"  to  occur  in  this  locality,  and  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  referred  to. 
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whole,  shows  no  signs  of  bedding,  but  the  impurer  portions 
(siliceous)  exnioit  faintly  planes  of  deposition  and  current 
bedding  that  are  rendered  more  apparent  on  partial  denuda- 
tion of  the  rock.  The  character  of  the  rock  varies  from  a 
bluish,  sub-crystalline  limestone  to  a  granular  marble,  to  be 
in  parts  replaced  (in  the  upper  layers)  by  coloured  siliceous 
and  dolomitic  limestones.  The  crystalline  limestone  con- 
tains accessory  minerals,  as  small,  perfect  crystals  of  fluorite 
and  aggregates  of  ankerite,  while  carbonates  of  copper  occur 
as  locally  concentrated  fissure  fillings  and  pockets  of  incon- 
siderable magnitude  or  quality.  Chert  nodules  that  have 
possibly  been  derived  from  solution  of  contained  radiolarian 
tests,  or  enclose  the  spicules  of  Cambrian  sponges,*  weather 
from  the  surface  of  the  limestone,  by  virtue  of  their  superior 
hardness.  They  are  flattish-ovoid  in  shape,  and  are  bounded 
by  regularly  curved,  smooth  surfaces. 

Ordovician. 

Exposures  of  beds  of  the  Ordovician  period  were  met 
with  in  districts  widely  separated  from  one  another,  namely, 
at  Indulkana,  Mount  Conner,  and  the  Mount  Kingston  out- 
crop. 

Indulkana. — Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown  visited  this  outcrop 
in  1889,  and  reported!  similar  rocks  to  extend  in  a  direction 
southward  to  Arcoollina  Well,  and  for  a  long  distance  west- 
wards. Mr.  V.  Streich  passed  the  same  outcrops  two  years 
later,!  and  traced  the  western  boundarv  of  the  same  forma- 
tion  to  Townsend  Ridge,  over  one  hundred  miles  beyond  the 
border  line  of  Western  Australia. 

On  approaching  the  Mount  Chandler  range  from  the 
north,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  tableland,  with  its  surface 
sloping  slightly  westward.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  case,  for,  on  entering  the  range,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
a  series  of  parallel  ridges  trending  from  east  to  west.  The 
whole  formation  at  this  locality  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
shallow,  synclinal  trough,  the  axis  of  which  pitches 
east  and  west.  The  strike  of  the  beds  is  E. 
5°       S.        The      rock      is      composed       principally      of      a 

*  Since  writing  this  paper  Mr.  R.  Etheridge.  jim..  of  Syd- 
ney, has  kindly  examined  a  section  of  one  of  tne<se  nodules  for 
mo.  Ho  writofi  tlint.  'tlio  micro-seotion  of  the  nodule  appears  to 
consist  of  calcite  and  chalcodony.  with  poj-hnps  a  third  undetor- 
mined  mineral.  I  cannot  distinp^uish  any  trace  of  organic  struc- 
ture.'' 

t  H.  V.  r^.  l^rown  :  Ho])ort  on  Journey  from  Wanina  to  Mus- 
grave  Ranges  (by  authority:   Adelaide,  L^Sri). 

t   V.    Stroich:    Scion.    Res.   Kidor   Expl.    »^xpod.,   1891-2,   (ieo- 
logy.     Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  S.A.,  vol.  xvi.,  page  80. 
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hard,  compact,  fine-grained  quartzite,  merging  in  parts  to 
a  more  friable  sandstone  and  grit,  portions  being  ferruginous. 
A  prominent  parting  of  the  rock  coincides  with  the  original 
planes  of  bedding,  while  further  two  joints,  not  very  persis- 
tent, occur:  one  in  direction  N.  20°  E.,  dipping  65°  easterly, 
and  another  at  right  angles  to  this.  Planes  of  shear  are 
highly  polished  by  slickensiding,  and  in  parts  the  rock  has 
been  severely  fractured.  Drift  bedding  is  much  in  evidence, 
and  makes  the  determination  of  strike  somewhat  difficult  at 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  outcrop.  The  rock  has  a  tendency  to 
cavernous  weathering,  one  of  the  largest  caves  having  been 
occupied  as  a  store  by  the  Government  surveyors. 

The  quartzite  overlies  unconformably  schists  and  clay 
slat«s,  the  planes  of  schistosity  and  cleavage  of  which  stand 
at  a  high  angle.  The  direct  junction  is  for  the  most  part 
hidden  by  the  "waste"  of  rock  that  has  accumulated  at  the 
foot  of  the  escarpment,  but  in  a  small  watercourse  on  the 
east  the  direct  contact  can  be  observed  for  a  limited  distance, 
the  quartzite  resting  upon  decomposed  clay  slate. 

Although  the  underlying  pre-Cambrian  beds  are  exten- 
sively intruded  by  diorite,  pegmatite,  and  other  dykes,  no 
such  intrusion  was  observed  to  penetrate  the  overlying  quart- 
zite.* The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  large  quartz  reefs 
occurring  in  the  immediate  neight)ourhood.  From  Mount 
Chandler  the  quartzite  extends  eastward  as  low,  disconnected 
ridges,  and  was  subsequently  found  at  Camp  7  (Krupp  Hill) 
overlying  pre-Cambrian  schists,  but  not  overlain  by  desert 
sandstone,  which,  however,  directly  overlies  low  outcrops  of 
pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  the  vicinity.  This  fact  would  in- 
dicate a  fair  altitude  of  the  quartzite  during  late  Cretaceous 
times. 

At  Ewintinna  soakage  outcrops  of  the  same  formation 
take  a  northerly  curve,  the  beds  locally  striking  N.  25'  E. 
The  rock  at  this  spot  is,  similarly,  a  quartzite,  slightly  band- 
ed and  sub-fissile,  and  in  parts  traversed  by  numerous  wavy 
veinlets  of  secondary  quartz.  The  rock  is  parted  by  a  promi- 
nent strike-joint,  dipping  about  75^  westerly,  and  another 
plane  dipping  85°  in  the  direction  N.  25°  W.  A  few  miles 
south  of  this  soakage  the  quartzite  was  found  to  have  its 
strike  identical  with  that  of  the  Mount  Chandler  outcrop. 

Mount  Conner. — This  monolith,  rising  to  a  height  of 
2,600  feet  above  sea  level,  and  about  800  feet  above  the  level 


*   Compare  the  statement: — ".     .     .     the  granite  and  other 

dykeg  and  quartz  reefs  do  not  extend  into  these  rocks.''     H.   Y. 

Li.    Brown,    Report  of   Geological     Examination     of    Country     in 

Neighbourhooa  of  Alice  Springs    (hv   Authority:    Adelaide,  iSOO). 
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of  the  desert  in  which  it  stands,  forms  one  of  a  remarkable 
series  of  three  conspicuous  .landmarks  situated  north  of  the 
Musgrave  Ranges ;  the  other  two  being  known  as  Ayers  Rock 
and  Mount  Olga.  Mount  Conner,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
surrounding  desert,  is  a  huge,  table-topped  outlier  of  a  once 
continuous  extensive  geological  formation.  The  base  of  the 
mount  has  a  circumference  of  about  six  miles,  while  the  plat- 
eau itself  is  roughly  two  miles  long  by  three-quarters  broad. 
It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  talus,  having  an  angle  of 
repose  of  from  30  to  35  degrees ;  above  the  talus  an  abrupt  es- 
carpment rises  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  a  vertical  distance 
of  about  250  to  300  feet.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
pine  trees  the  escarpment  is  practically  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

The  rock  is  a  close-grained,  compact,  siliceous  quartzite. 
The  beds  show  a  pronounced  horizontal  parting,  correspond- 
ing with  the  original  planes  of  bedding,  and  the  rock  is  in 
portions  sub-fissile  and  fractured,  the  cracks  and  crevices 
affording  shelter  for  numerous  hawks  and  owls. 

The  topmost  layers  of  the  rock  are  composed  of  a  glossy, 
white,  hard  quartzite,  while  the  lower  portions  assume  a 
softer,  arenaceous  character,  and  are  stained  red  by  precipi- 
tated products  of  decomposition.  In  places  the  quartzite  con- 
tains irregular  bands  of  well-rounded  pebbles  of  altered  sedi- 
mentary rock  (banded  and  black  quartzite),  producing  locally 
a  conglomerate.  Peculiar  false-bedding-like  markings  are 
found,  not  infrequently  surrounding  these  conglomeritic  por- 
tions, and  the  quartzite  contains  segmented  ferruginous 
segregations,  which  are  not  altogether  unlike  oro'anic  remains. 
Tlie  strike  of  the  rock  varies  from  west  up  to  30"^  north  of 
west,  the  beds  forming  a  shallow  synclinal  fold.  Portions  cf 
the  quartzite  are  shattered  into  small  blocks,  fairly  regularly 
bounded  by  conchoidal  surfaces,  huge  masses  being  in  case.s 
thus  reduced  to  fragments,  lying  loosely  together  in  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  This  phenomenon  is  a  direct  result 
of  insolation.  (Plate  xiv.,  fig.  2.)  Mount  Conner 
is  surrounded  by  low,  rugged  outcrops  and 
ridges  of  fissile  quartzite,  ''covered  with  dense 
mulga"  and  "marked  by  a  low  cliff."*  The  quartzite  is  band- 
ed, and  weathers  into  large  flat  slabs.     The  strike  varies. 

The  Motnt    Kingston    Outcrop. — Mount    Kingston    is 
situated  west  of  Mount  Watt,  the  portion  of  a  southern  Or 
dovician  outcrop    that  was    examined    by  Messrs.  Tate    and 

*   W.    H.   Tietkoiis:    Journ.   C^nt.   Aii^tr.  Kxpl.  Exped..  1889, 
page  59. 
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Watt  on  the  Horn  Expedition.  These  authors  report*  that 
Mount  Watt  is  composed  of  a  hard,  dense  quartzite,  much 
fissured,  and  with  few  ferruginous  bands.  Fossils  were  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  casts  in  large  numbers  in  the  quartzite. 

The  exposure t  examined  by  us  is  situated  about  six  miles 
south-west  of  Mount  Kingston,  and  appears  in  the  form  of 
three  or  four  well-defined  parallel  ridges  trending  north-east- 
erly. The  rock  is  a  compact,  fine-grained  quartzite,  in  parts 
highly  ferruginous.  In  certain  zones  the  rock  is  fissile,  break- 
ing into  fairly  large  slabs  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  seve- 
ral inches  in  thickness.  The  strike  is  E.  36°  N.,  and  dip  60° 
north-westerly.  The  beds  are  jointed  in  directions  N.W., 
dipping  60°  N.E.,  and  N.  10°  W.,  dipping  easterly  at  a  low 
angle.  A  ferruginous  coating  is  found  covering  slickensided 
surfaces,  and  bands  of  highly  ferruginous  rock  occur  within 
the  rock.  A  concretionary  structure  and  dendritic  precipi- 
tations of  iron  oxide  are  common. 

The  outcrop  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  sandstone 
tablelands,  the  broken  outliers  of  which  surround  the 
quartzite  on  almost  every  side.  Its  physical  features  are, 
however,  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  table-top  formation, 
although  hand  specimens  of  the  two  formations  may  be  not 
altogether  dissimilar. 

The  height  of  the  exposure  above  sea  level,  by  aneroid 
determination,  is  about  1,950  feet,  and  about  260  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sand. 

Mount  Olga  and  A  vers  Rock. — No  doubt  exists  in  my 
mind  that  Mount  Olga  and  Ayers  Rock  are  isolated  rem- 
nants of  the  Ordovician  system,  the  former  consisting  of  a 
conglomerate,  J  the  latter  of  a  coarse  metamorphic  grit. 
These  features  suggest  that  Mount  Olga  was  probably  situat- 
ed close  to  the  old  Ordovician  land  surface,  Mount  Conner 
being  distant,  and  Ayers  Rock  in  a  position  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  geologists  of  the  Horn  Expedition  J;  have  already 
hinted  at  the  possible  Ordovician  age  of  Mount  Olga  and 
Ayers  Rock,  vi'hile  Mr.  Brown,  judging  from  specimens  col- 

•  Tato  and  Watt:   Rep.  Horn  ExpcMl.  C<^ntr.  Austr.,  Gc^iural 
G<H3log.v,  page  59. 

t  Mr.  Wellfi  has  erected  a  small  pile  of  stones  on  the  higherit 
point  of  thi.<5  exposure, 

+   Compare  W.  C.  Gosse,  Parlianieutarv  Paper  No.  48.   Hoii*«e 
Assembly,  1874,  page  11  : — "This  range  is  formed  of  a  nnmbor  of 
pound-topped   masses  of  solid  conglomerate  rock   (known   as  pud- 
ding stone),  but  with  stony,  spinifex  slope.s,  from  100  to  300  fep\ 
rising  to  their  foot.     Each  hill  is  a  separate  rock.' 

t:    Tate  and  Watt:  op.  cU.j  page  59. 
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lected  by  Mr.  Tietkens,  was  inclined  to  consider  Mount  Conner 
younger  than  the  other  two  members.* 

Desert  Sandstone. 

The  term  Desert  Sandstone,  which  was  originally  used  by 
Daintree  for  a  highly  siliceous  deposit  that  is  often  found 
overlying  the  fossiliferous  Cretaceous  of  Australia,  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  misleading,  as  the  formation  is  only  to  a  limited 
extent  a  true  sandstone.  Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown  employed  the 
term  Super-Cretaceous,  and  later  Professor  Tate  and  Mr.  Watt 
Supra- Cretaceous,  for  the  same  formation.  Messrs.  Jack  and 
Etheridge  regard  the  desert  sandstone  as  Upper  Cretaceous. 

No  conclusive  evidence  concerning  the  exact  relationship 
was  found,  but  I  observed  that  the  desert  sandstone  in  many 
places,  particularly  at  Indulkaiia,  unconformably  overlies 
intruded  primary  schists.  This  fact,  if  the  formation  is  to  be 
correlated  with  the  cretaceous,  would  demand,  as  Professor 
Tate  suggested,  that  the  desert  sandstone  overlaps  the  latter 

Beds  of  this  formation  occur  along  the  track  from 
Oodnadatta  westward  to  Indulkana.  Such  trigonometrically- 
surveyed  heights  as  Mount  Mystery,  Mount  Alberga,  and  De 
Rose  Hill  are  prominent  members  of  the  series.  From  In- 
dulkana, the  nortli-western  limit  of  the  formation  in  South 
Australia  runs  east  of  north  in  a  direction  west  of  Crown 
Point :  beyond  this  line  the  primary  and  intrusive  rocks  or 
the  Musgrave,  Mann,  Tonikinson,  and  Everard  Ranges,  ::o 
doubt,  were  high  land  surfaces  during  the  deposition  of  I  he 
desert  sandstone  forn.ation.  Slight  surface  exposures  only 
of  the  so-called  san'lstono  were  observed,  immediatelv  ^oiitli 
of  the  Mann  Ranges  .it  Hector's  Pass,  in  the  form  «>f  a  low 
bank  of  rather  d3Coniposed,  friable,  silicified  quart/ite  .and 
white,  semi-opaline  quartz  a  mile  or  two  east  of  the  j)ass.  A 
similar  semi-opaline  rock  was  found  a  few  miles  south-east 
of  Giles  West  Camp  (Musgrave  Ranges),  and  south  of  Ayers 
Panoses,  in  the  Northern  Territory.  Indications  of  the  for- 
mation exist,  as  rock  fragments,  strewn  on  the  surface,  north 
of  the  Mann  Ranges. 

To  the  south,  th(*  whole  of  the  elevated  country  Iving 
between  Oodnadatta  and  Lake  Torrens  tiiat  was  traversed  bv 
the  Expedition,  consists  of  desert  sandstone,  with  the  exce])- 
tion  of  comparatively  few  exposures  of  ])ala'ozoic  rocks,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Woods  and  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Torrens. 

The  formation,  as  a  whole,  occurs  eitiier  as  isolated 
table-topped  hills  or  as  groups  and  ranij^es  of  the  same.     The 


*   \V.  H.  Tiotkpns  :   Journ.  C-ontr.  Austr.  Expl.  E\pe<i.  :   Sec- 
tion l)v  H.  Y.  L.  Brown. 
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hills  are  almost  invariably  capped  by  an  exceedine^ly  hard, 
silicified  layer  of  rock,  the  base  being  of  a  more  friable  and 
softer  character.* 

At  Indulkana  the  top  layer  is  composed  of  a  compact, 
cbalcedonic  grit,  with  irregular,  sub-angular  fragments  of 
colourless  and  blackish  quartz  scattered  through  the  mass, 
with  a  secondary  interstitial  cement  of  a  form  of  quartz. 
Though  the  rock  may  be  a  coarse  grit,  the  surfaces  of  frac- 
ture, which  are  in  parts  sub-conchoidal,  are  remarkably 
smooth ;  the  compactness  of  the  rock  causing  the  planes  of 
fracture  to  pass  through  the  included  particles.  Professor 
Tate  described  the  desert  sandstone  as  being  composed  of 
"sharp  grains  of  glassy  quartz,  varying  much  in  size,  cement- 
ed by  opaque,  white  siliceous  matter,  and  more  or  less  stain- 
ed red  by  oxide  of  iron."  This  description  would  apply 
equally  well  to  the  Indulkana  outciops.  In  places  the  for- 
mation becomes  very  fine-grained,  showing  a  laminated 
character  or  a  distinct  fissility,  and  a  fairly  regular  system  of 
vertical  jointing,  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

A  second  variety  of  desert  sandstone  has  been  produced 
by  an  opalisation  of  the  mass.  Examples  of  this  character 
were  seen  at  Hector's  Pass  (Mann  Ranges),  south-east  of 
Giles  West  Camp  (Musgrave  Ranges),  and  south  of  Avers 
Ranges  (Northern  Territory).  The  rock  is  an  impure  form 
of  common  opal:  in  colour  white  to  bluish-white;  containing 
cellular  cavities  and  small  black  inclusions  of  carbonaceous 
matter.  It  breaks  with  a  true  conchoidal  fracture.  Surface 
outcrops  only  were  found  of  this  variety. 

At  North  Creek  the  formation  consists  of  a  verv  fine- 
grained,  splintery,  chalcedonic  quartzite,  the  individual 
grains  being  hardly  distinguishable  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
rock  is  traversed  by  small  veinlets  of  oxide  of  iron,  subse- 
quently precipitated.  The  colour  varies  considerably  :  white, 
yellow,  reddish,  blue,  and  purple.  The  rock  is  brittle 
and  rings  when  subjected  to  the  blows  of  the  hammer. 

At  YarraboUinna  Waterhole  the  character  of  the  rock 
a?ain  changes  entirely.  Large,  bluff-shaped  masses  are  com- 
posed of  an  excessively  fine-grained  form  of  silica,  so  fine  that 
it  shows  no  sign  of  a  gritty  feel  when  rubbed  between  the 
fingers,  resembling  somewhat  the  touch  produced  with  kaolin, 
which  mineral  is  present  in  small  measure  only.  The  pure 
forms  are  snow-white,  others  are  variously  tinted.  Within 
this  deposit  nodular  masses  of  a  cherty  form  of  silica  occur, 
which  are  bounded  bv  an  outer  concentric  growth  of  whit^ 
chert.       (See  Plate  xv.,  fig.  1.) 


•   See  Tate  and  Watt  :    Hep.   Horn   Exped.  Cent.   Ans.      Plivs. 
f»Poj/.,  page  8:  (Jeiieral  (JeoIoK.v.  page  HH. 
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In  the  same  bed  are  found  nodules  of  barytes,  with  a 
radiating,  concretionary  structure.  They  are  more  or  less 
spheroidal  in  shape,  being  flat  or  concavely  indented  in  the 
plane  of  the  longer  axis.  Others  are  flatter,  broadly  dis- 
coidal.  Their  dimensions  vary  considerably,  the  largest 
being  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  smaller  forms  have 
a  tendency  to  slit  horizontally  in  two.* 

A  more  argillaceous  variety  of  desert  sandstone,  spangled 
with  tiny  flakes  of  mica,  was  observed  south  of  Stuart's  Creek 
Cattle  Station.  This  outcrop  weathers  more  like  a  shale  than 
the  sandstone  generally. 

Fossilised  wood  was  found  in  the  desert  sandstone  at  a 
few  localities,  notably  west  of  William  Creek,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Beltabeltana  Waterhole,  where  it  is  plentiful. 
Other  fossils  were  not  observed  in  this  formation. 

The  most  picturesque  and  rugged  range  of  disconnected 
masses  of  the  desert  sandstone  formation  came  under  notice 
in  the  locality  known  as  the  Serrated  Range.  This  range  is 
composed  of  peaks,  bluffs,  pillars,  and  tables,  often  of  a  very 
quaint  appearance,  and  tinted  in  various  shades  of  colour. 
The  formation  may  with  justice  be  called  the  Mauvaises  Terres 
of  Australia,  as  have  been  termed  the  Cretaceous  desert  for- 
mations of  North  America. 

Owing  to  the  porcelainised,  brittle  character  of  the  rrck, 
particularly  of  the  overlying  hard  band,  it  gives  way  readily 
and  suddenly  when  subjected  to  irregular  strain.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  sandstone,  wlierever  met  with,  has  been 
more  or  less  broken  up  into  fragments,  often  terminated  by 
conchoidal  faces  :  the  phenomenon  being  the  result  of  subjec- 
tion to  extremes  of  temperature  witliin  a  short  period  of  time 
(insolation).  These  fragments  are  subsequently  scattered  over 
the  plains  between  the  table-hills  by  the  floods  which  occur 
at  rare  intervals,  and  are  known  as  gibbers  (less 
frequently      shingle      or       gravel).         The      gibbers        form 

•  I  have  recently  had  opportunity  of  seeing  identical  concre- 
tions in  the  Sydney  University  Museum,  which  were  collected  by 
Mr.  E.  F.  Pittman  from  the  opnl-beariug  str«ta  at  White  Cliff.s. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Mines  Department  of  New  South 
Wales  I  have  been  permitted  to  annex  the  following  analysis  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  H.  Mingaye  :- 

Analysis  ok  a  Nodtxe  of  Barytks  obtained  from  Opal-bearino 

Strata  at  White  Cliffs. 
04 -1660 

Barium  sulphate          ...         ...         ...         ...  9535 

Ferric  oxide  and  alumina     ...         ...         ...  -50 

Silica                   2fiO 

Water                 ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  -72 

Lime,   magnesia,  an<l   undetermined          ...  -83 

100-00 
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stony  plains,  and  have  already  been  referred  to 
by  Sturt  as  the  stony  desert.  Owing  to  the  exten- 
sive denudation  of  the  desert  sandstone  the  gibbers 
cover  a  considerable  area  of  Central  Australia.  The  lateral 
transportation  of  the  stones  by  water  action  cannot  be  con- 
siderable, owing  to  the  level  contour  of  the  intervening  plains ; 
in  fact,  they  are  deposited,  on  the  removal  of  the  softer,  un- 
derlying portions  more  or  less  vertically  below  their  original 
position  in  situ.  On  the  slopes  of  many  of  the  hills  in  process 
of  disappearance  the  stony  "wash"  has  accumulated  in 
rounded  terraces  or  steps,  transported  by  torrential  floods. 

The  reflection  of  light  from  the  smooth  surfaces  of  these 
stones,  when  travelling  towards  the  sun,  is  irritating  to  the 
eye.  The  glaze  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Brown  as  being 
"probably  due  to  the  action  of  siliceous  water,"  and  the  effect 
is  in  small  measiire  increased  by  a  slight,  glossy  surface  coat- 
ing of  precipitated  iron  oxide.  The  superficial  polish  has  also 
been  assisted,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  the  action  of  wind- 
driven  sand. 

The  gibbers  consist  mainly  of  different  varieties  of  quartz 
— forms  of  agate,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  semi-opal — while 
in  association  with  them  occur  concretionary  forms  of  limon- 
ite,  often  assuming  grotesque  shapes.  Gypsiferous  clays  were 
met  with  throughout  the  area  covered  by  this  formation,  and, 
in  them,  large  slabs  of  transparent  gypsum  that  have  been 
produced  by  crystalline  intergrowth.  In  addition  to  these, 
various  nodules,  that  occur  in  the  softer  portions  of  the  rock 
and  resist  the  denudation  to  a  greater  extent,  are  found. 

Obsidian  Bombs  ( Volratnc). — These  are  widely  distri- 
buted over  the  desert  sandstone  area,  and  have  been  the  cause 
of  much  discussion,  without  anv  satisfactorv  deductions  as  to 
their  origin.  The  phenomenon,  which  points  to  a  former  sur- 
face deposition,  somewhere,  of  volcanic  < jtrtawfufn  has  sriven 
rise  to  various  theories,  such  as  meteoric,  glacial,  and  of  vol- 
canic action  in  sitit.  Comparatively  few  examples  were  found 
during  the  Expedition,  though  single  specimens  were  cr^llocted 
near  to  the  Mann,  Musgrave,  and  Ayers  Ranges.  I  have, 
however,  received  a  number  of  specimens  from  Mr.  McXa- 
mara,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peake.  Their  univer- 
sal distribution  has,  no  doubt,  been  assisted  bv  the  aL^cncv  of 
the  native  and  the  emu  (in  the  form  of  "trizzard  stones').  The 
natives  call  obsidian  bombs  PandoUa  and  Kithija  knmi,  tlie 
latter  meaning  "emu  eye."  They  are  collected  by  the  medi- 
cine men  of  the  tribes,  and  applied  in  the  healins:  of  ^ickn*  --s. 

Recent  Deposits. 

Sand. — With  the  exception  of  the  varinus  outcr-ips  of 
rock  previously  discussed,  sandy  deposits  cover  all  th^  »dia- 
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cent  country  to  the  north-western  ranges  of  South  Australia, 
and  extend  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  north,  south,  and 
west,  the  tablelands  on  the  east  checking  the  accumulation  to 
a  slight  degree  in  that  direction. 

The  height  above  sea  level  of  these  deposits  is  consider- 
able, the  sand  ascending  to  an  altitude  of  1,900  feet  in  the 
Avers  Ranges,  and  to  2,200  feet  in  the  locality  north  of 
Opparinna  Spring.  It  is  on  this  account  that  all  the  larger 
valleys  cutting  the  ranges  have  become  filled  up  with  elevated 
deposits,  from  which  large,  gum-lined  creek  beds  emerge,  to 
be  subsequently  "lost"  in  the  sands  adjoining  the  ranges. 
This  drifting  cover  is  embarrassing  to  the  prospector,  as  the 
higher  portions  of  the  ranges  alone  can  be  examined,  the 
more  favourable  contact-rocks  being  for  the  greater  part  hid- 
den underneath  the  great  depth  of  sand. 

The  material  of  the  deposits  consists  of  a  moderately  fine- 
grained, incoherent  sand,  the  grains  being  usually  superficially 
coated  red  by  oxide  of  iron.  In  proximity  to  the  ranges  these 
sands  are  more  loamy,  and  have  been  bound  together  by  vege- 
tation. There,  also,  they  contain  other  constituents  derived 
from  ^he  decomposition  of  the  primary  rocks,  such  as  cleaved 
fragments  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  flakes  of  mica,  small 
nodules  of  limonite  (iron -shot),  and  occasional  patches  of 
garnets.  Beyond  the  belt  inlluenced  by  the  ranges,  the  sand 
is  loose,  incoherent,  and  subject  to  a  continual  drift.  In 
these  regions  the  sand  accumulates  in  the  form  of  more  or 
less  parallel  undulations  or  sandhills,  mostly  incoherent 
throughout,  but  occasionally  very  slightly  cemented  super- 
ficiallv.  The  direction  in  which  these  sartdhills  trend,  beinir 
at  right  angles  to  prevalent  winds,  is  east  and  west,  south  of 
the  ^lusgrave  Ranges,  although  the  more  usuui  direction  ob- 
served further  south,  in  the  ba.sin  of  Lake  Torrens,  is  south- 
west. Frequently  two  such  parallel  undulations  unite  to 
form  one,*  thence  continuing  as  one  in  the  same  direction. 
Nuclei  which  had  in  the  first  place  started  the  form  ition  nf 
sandhills  were  observed  north  of  Mount  Crombie,  in  the  shape 
of  low  cutcrnps  of  granite,  wliilo  a  fmv  miles  south  of  Stuart  s 
Creek  a  prominent  'sandhill"  consists  (,f  a  former  tablehill  of 
desert  sandstone,  almost  completely  covered  with  drift  sand, 
few  exposures  only  of  the  rork  bein^^  visible,  and  limited  to 
one  side  of  the  hill.  The  source  of  this  vast  amount  of  sand 
must  be  'ittributed  to  tlio  rvolian  waste  of  the  desert  sandstone 
formatM:)n.-{- 

*  Streich  stati'ts  that  the  "sand  dunes"  of  the  Great  Victoria 
Do^M-t  are  "vei'.v  seldom  found  confluent." — Trans.  Roy.  Soc., 
S..\..  vol.   xvi..  page  81-. 

+   Compare    K.    F.    Pitt  man  :    On    the    CiotaciMJUs    Kormation 
in  tlio  North-Western   Portion  of  New   South   Wales.     Rec.   Geol. 
Surv.   X.S.W.,  vol.  iv..   Part  iv..  pn^e  14«"). 
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The  wonderful  capacity  for  binding  the  sand  dispiaye^i 
by  the  porcupine  grass  ('Iriodia  spp.)  can  be  favourably 
compared  with  that  of  Spinifex  hirsutis  on  the  dunes  of  our 
sea  shores. 

Travertine. — Travertine  was  only  found  as  small,  local, 
surface  coverings,  most  frequently  along  the  banks  of  creek 
beds,  where  it  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  guide  to  sub- 
terranean water.  Examples  occur  along  the  course  of  Op- 
parinna  Creek  and  certain  creek  beds  in  the  Tomkinson 
Ranges. 

Travertine  was  further  noted  in  many  instances  to  overlie 
diorite  dykes,  a  breccia  having  often  resulted  from  the  cemen- 
tation of  originally  loose  rubble  derived  from  the  dykes  (Op- 
parinna).  The  travertine  occurring  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Davis,  in  the  Tomkinson  Ranges,  deserves  notice  on  account 
of  its  extreme  compactness  and  hardness,  it  being  almost 
resistant  to  the  blade  of  a  knife.  At  Stuart's  Creek  a  small 
deposit  of  banded  travertine  has  been  produced  by  the  pre- 
cipitation of  successive  layers  differently  coloured  by  varying 
magnesian  and  carbonaceous  contents. 

A  thick  incrustation  of  calc-tufa  was  discovered  in  the 
Musgrave  Ranges.  To  the  west  of  Opparinna  Spring  a  series 
of  rock  waterholes  is  to  be  found  along  the  bed  of  a  rugged 
gorge  enclosed  by  steep  walls  of  gneiss.  One  of  such  holes  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  waterfall  that  has  been  produced  by 
the  intermittent  flow  of  a  creek  over  a  locallv  hardened  band 
of  blue  garnetiferous  gneiss,  the  softer  rock  below  having 
become  undermined.  This  deposit  of  earthy,  calcareous  sin- 
ter, with  a  fair  percentage  of  included  organic  matter,  occurs 
as  regular  stalactitic  and  mammillated  masses,  hanging  from 
the  under  side  of  the  indurated  ledge  or  bank  of  gneiss.  The 
formation  produces  an  imposing  as])ect. 


APPENDIX. 

Petrolo^cal  Notes  on  Rocks  Collected  on  the 

Expedition. 

Granite. 

Lfjcality. — Mann  Rang^es,  outcrop  fourteen  miles  west  of 
Mount  Samuel. 

MacroscopicaUi/. — Granitic,  porpliyritic  :  the  felspar  oc- 
curring as  large  (up  to  27  cm.),  more  or  less  lenticular, 
porphyritic  crystals,  rounded  by  the  chemical  (?)  corrosion  of 
the  rock  magma.  Felspar  dark  Ci^rcy,  fresh,  in  places  not  un- 
like the  greasy- looking  elaeolites  of  syenites. 
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Quartz  in  smaller,  blackish,  segregations  throughout  the 
mass.  Mica  black,  not  infrequently  as  lenticular  aggregates 
having  their  long  axes  indistinctly  parallel,  and  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  pink  secondary  mineral.  The  rock  has  suf- 
fered from  the  effects  of  mountain  buiiaing  forces. 

Microscopically, — Rock  with  a  holocrystalline  ground- 
mass,  in  which  the  larger  crystals  of  felspar  are  embedded. 

In  parts  the  quartz  (appearing  normal  in  plain  light) 
when  viewed  in  plane  polarised  light,  proves  to  be  microscopi- 
cally separated  into  numerous  contiguoas  particles :  micro- 
graphic  intergrowths  with  the  felspar  common ;  generally 
speaking  it  is  allotriomorphic,  crowded  with  inclusions,  and  its 
fissures  stained  by  oxide  of  iron,  subsequently  precipitated. 

The  potash  fehpar  is  clouded  and  crowded  with  minute 
inclusions,  which  are  frequently  arranged  in  parallel  bands, 
and  some,  on  decomposition,  locally  stain  the  enclosing  mine- 
ral. The  felspar  crystals  are  corroded  and  surrounded  by  a 
border  of  secondary  mineral  fibres,  radially  arranged  :  the 
cleavage  cracks  are  fill'^ii  with  secondary  mineral,  polarising 
with  high  colours.  "Strain  shadows"  traverse  the  quartz  and 
felspar  crystals  on  rotating  the  stage  with  crossed  nicols. 

The  mica,  a  rather  decomposed  dark  green  biotite  in  ir- 
regular aggregates  of  crystals,  is  almost  invariably  surrounded 
by  a  broad  band  of  closely  v^et,  pink  garnets,  which  are 
minute  (averaging  005  millimetres  in  diameter).  The  indi- 
vidual grains  appear  rather  to  have  been  separately  develop- 
ed than  to  be  crushed  parts  of  larger  garnets.  Optical  ano- 
malies are  general  among  them. 

Magnetite  is  scarce  :  tiie  rock  also  contains  patches  of  an 
earthy  form  of  iron  oxide.  Epidote  as  a  scantily  developed 
accessory  (secondary),  in  small  though  conspicuous  (on  ac- 
count of  the  high  refractive  index)  aggregates  with  no  definite 
geometrical  boundaries. 

Granite. 

I.ocfilittf. — Mount  Sir  Henry,  Avers  Ranges. 

Mdcrnsrouirfilhi.  —  A  moderate]  v  coarse-textured,  lir»lo- 
crystalline  rock,  considerably  decomposed  :  the  quartz  and 
felspar  appear  brown  from  iron  ])ignient  :  the  black-lookine: 
mica  in  faiily  lartje,  irregular  a^'i^rejLjates. 

M  irro.'-rnpicaUif. — Texture  ty])ically  livpidiomorpliic 
granular,  the  rock  being  composed  essentiallv  of  quartz,  fel- 
spar species,  and  biotite.  The  normal  order  of  crvstallisation 
from  the  rock  magma  has  p:enerally  pievailed,  althoncrh  tlu^ 
mica  occurs  in  parts  interstitial  to  the  felspar.  A  micro- 
graphic  intergrowth  between  quartz  and  felsj)ar  on  a  verv 
minute  scale  is  apparent,  and  the  former  contains  numerous 
unindividualised  inclusions  in  ])arallel  })an(]s. 
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Felspar  is  of  two  species:  orthoclase  and  a  delicately 
twinned  plagioclase.  Decomposition  has  acted  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  many  of  the  constituents ;  the  felspar,  being 
clouded  when  viewed  by  plain  transmitted  light,  becomes 
brilliantly  tinted  in  the  dull  portions  under  crossed  nicols  on 
account  of  the  strong  double  refraction  of  the  products  of  de- 
composition (kaolin).  Orthoclase  is  somewhat  subordinate  to 
plagioclase ;  the  cleavage  cracks  and  borders  of  both  are  lined 
with  oxide  of  iron. 

The  mica,  a  green  biotite,  occurs  principally  as  aggre- 
gates of  flakes,  partially  decayed ;  the  whole  rock  section, 
moreover,  is  speckled  with  minute  particles  of  biotite. 

Magnetite  is  fairly  plentiful,  usually  surrounded  by  a 
layer  of  secondary  mineral. 

Apatite  is  present  as  stout,  prismatic  individuals,  with 
prominent  cross  fracture. 

HORNBLENDIC  GrANITE. 
Plate  xviii.,  fig.  2. 

Locality. — Glen  Ferdinand,  Musgrave  Ranges. 

Marroscopirally. — Rock  granitic,  normal ;  composed  of 
white  felspar,  colourless  quartz,  dark  mica,  and  hornblende, 
as  largish,  cystalline  secretions. 

Microscopically. — Texture  hypidiomorphic  granular  ;  the 
quartz  and  felspar  uniformly  distributed  over  the  sections ; 
the  mica  and  hornblende  not  so.  A  fine  mosaic  of  microcline 
and  quartz  is  chai  acteristic. 

The  felspar  is  represented  both  by  orthoclase  and  micro- 
cline, the  former  being  occasionally  crowded  with  numerous 
very  slender,  crystalline  needles  of  zircon. 

Mica  (strongly  pleochroic,  brownish  biotite),  as  irregu- 
lar, curved,  and  twisted  lamellae,  partially  or  wholly  altered 
to  a  dark-green  chlorite,  more  or  less  fibrous,  and  with  a 
weak  double  refraction.  Pink,  fractured  garnets  of  fair  size 
are  rather  plentiful,  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  in  prox- 
imity to  the  mica  and  the  altered  chlorite. 

Magnetite  is  present  as  irregular  particles. 

Granite. 

Locality. — Everard  Ranges. 

Macroscopically. — A  coarsely  crystalline,  normal  granite 
with  prominent  pink  felspar  (orthoclase)  and  dark-coloured 
mica.  The  rock  is  deeply  "honeycombed"  on  its  surface,  this 
being  a  result  of  the  ready  decomposition  and  removal  of  the 
felspar. 

yficroacopically. — Rock  typically  hypidiomorphic  granu- 
lar, consisting  of  clear  quartz,  a  clouded  orthoclase,  and  a 
rtrongly  pleochroic  biotite.  Micrographic  intergrowths  be- 
tween quartz  and  felspar  are  common.     Magnetite  scarce. 
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Epidote  Rock  (Altered  Granite). 
Plate  xvii.,  fig.  4. 

Locality. — Musgrave  Ranges,  Titania   Spring. 

M (icroscopically . — A  granular  rock,  composed  of  clear 
quartz  and  white,  clouded  felspar,  traversed  by  veinlets  of 
epidote,  the  small  columns  that  build  up  the  bulk  of  the  epi- 
dote standing  with  their  long  axes  at  right  angles  to  the 
bounding  lines  of  the  veins  in  the  section. 

Microscopically. — The  texture  of  this  rock,  though  no 
doubt  originally  holocrystalline,  has  been  obscured  by  the 
secondary  secretion  of  epidote ;  the  rock  has,  moreover,  suf- 
fered considerably  from  crushing. 

The  felspar  is  orthoclase,  though  little  of  its  primary 
characteristics  remains,  it  having:  yielded  to  metamorphism  by 
transformation  into  epidote.  Intermediate  stages  of  this  con- 
version are  general. 

The  epidote,  which  is  light  greenish -yellow  in  colour, 
covers  fully  three  quarter  parts  of  the  section,  as  aggregates 
of  irregular,  elongated,  and  columnar  individuals.  The  strong 
relief  produced  by  the  total  reflection  at  the  border  of  the  epi- 
dote is  characteristic,  and  the  cleavage  is  conspicuous  in  the 
larger  individuals  only. 

An  imperfect  "cross-hatched"  appearance  is  here  and 
there  visible  on  the  faces  of  the  felspar  under  crossed  nicols. 
This  is  an  extreme  case  of  'strain  shadowing"  as  a  result  of 
pressure. 

Hematite  (micaceous)  is  present  as  dark  reddish-brown 
(by  transmitted  light),  hexagonal  plates,  presenting  a  slight 
metallic  lustre  by  reflected  light.  The  perfect  forms  range 
up  to  '27  mm.  in  diameter,  and  the  adjoining  minerals  are 
invariably  stained  red  by  iron  pigment  for  some  distance 
around. 

Gneiss. 

Plate  xviii,  fig.  1. 

Locality. — Tndulkana,    Krupp   Hill   West. 

J/acrosropirally. — A  fine-textured  gneiss,  consisting 
essentially  of  quartz  (colourless),  felspar,  and  biotite,  the  last- 
named  being  arranc^ed  in  a  more  or  less  parallel  manner  with- 
out the  production  of  distinct,  continuous  planes  of  foliation 
(Quincuncial  .^t Dirtvre ).  it  is  traversed  by  shattered  veinletfi 
of  quartz.  A  green  accessory  mineral  (epidote)  is  developed 
as  irregular  particles  and  patches  throuehout  the  rock,  im- 
parting a  faint  yellowish-green  tint  to  the  rock  mass. 

MicrosicopicnUy. — Texture  finely  crystalline,  granulitic, 
with  faint  parallelism  in  the  arrangement  of  the  constituent 
minerals.       In  parts  a  feeble  centric  atrncture  is  discernible. 
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The  sections  appear  fresh,  though  a  fine  ^oiindmass  is  here 
and  there  noticeable,  connecting  the  individual  minerals :  this 
is  the  result  of  crushiog. 

The  quartz  occurs  as  small  grains,  with  irregular  or 
rounded  boundaries,  with  numerous  fluid  pores  arranged  in 
parallel  bands  or  scattered. 

Felspar  predominates :  microcline  crowded  with  inclusions 
(unindividualised)  more  or  less  grouped  :  a  very  small  amount 
of  plagioclase  is  present.  "Strain  shadows"  are  much  in  evi- 
dence. 

Mica  occurs  as  a  dark,  brownish-green  biotite,  with 
prism  axes  roughly  parallel :  some  flakes  have  undergone  par- 
tiaJ  decomposition  peripherally,  with  the  production  of  a 
green,  fibrous  mineral. 

Magnetite,  as  opaque  particles,  with  no  definite  boundary, 
rarely  idiomorphic,  elongate,  frequently  enclosed  by  biotite. 

Zircon  is  fairly  well  represented  as  inclusions  in  the 
microline  appearing  with  the  lather  rare  elongated  prismatic 
habit.  The  prisms  polarise  with  red  and  green  interference 
colours  under  crossed  nicols ;  they  are  not  surrounded  by  a 
pleochroic  halo. 

Epidote  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  felspar,  as  coloar- 
lees  or  faintly  yellowish  individuals,  without  definite  form. 
Some  of  the  felspar  individuals  can  be  observed  to  be  parti- 
ally converted  into  epidote,  the  latter  appearing  (with  crossed 
nicols)  as  very  numerous  brilliantly  coloured  specks,  almost 
entirely  obliterating  the  characteristics  of  the  felspar. 

The  gneiss  in  many  respects  resembles  a  granulite, 
though  gainets,  usually  characteristic  of  granulites,  are  en- 
tirely absent. 

The  rock  seems  beyond  doubt  a  ''metapyrigen  gneiss." 

Gneiss. 
Plate  xvi.,  fig.  2. 

Locality. — Mann  Ranges,  south-west  of  Mount  Samuel. 

Macroscopically. —  A  compact  granitic  rock,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  foliation,  the  mica  in  elongated  patches,  whose  major 
axes  point  in  one  direction  :  advanced  in  decomposition  super- 
ficially. 

Microscopically, — Texture  granular  with  a  quartz-ortho- 
clase  mosaic,  and  larger  felspars  embedded  in  a  crushed 
groundmass. 

Quartz  clear,  with  gaseous  and  liquid  inclusions,  ar- 
ranged more  or  less  distinctly  in  streaks ;  also  few  individual- 
wed  inclusions  of  elongate-rounded  form,  the  largest  mcasur- 
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ing  '03  mm.,  with  a  high  refractive  index  and  double  refrac- 
tion (zircon). 

Felspars  essentially  orthoclase  and  microcline ;  plagio- 
clase  very  subordinate,  irregular,  and  finely  twinned ;  crystal 
outlines  generally  corroded,  and  the  mineral  clouded  by  par- 
tial decomposition ;  the  cleavage  cracks  tinted  by  subse- 
quently deposited  iron  ores.  Twinning  after  the  Karlsbad 
law  is  observed  in  the  orthoclase.  Microline  subordinate.  A 
micrographic  (granophyric)  intergrowth  between  quartz  and 
felspar  on  a  small  scale  is  visible  in  parts  of  the  section. 

Biotite  strongly  pleochroic,  from  light  greenish-brown  to 
almost  black. 

Magnetite  as  small,  angular  individuals. 

Garnet  Gneiss. 

Plate  xvii. ,  fig.  2. 

Locality, — Mount  Davis  (two  miles  north),  Tomkinson 
Ranges. 

Macroscopically. — A  fine-grained  quarzitic  gneiss,  with  a 
rich,  red-garnet  development :  foliated,  the  biotite  in  regular 
planes,  the  quartz  and  felspar  foliations  often  wedging  out. 
Portions  of  the  rock  appear  very  quartzose,  compact,  with 
largish  fragments  of  smoky  quartz. 

Microacopically. —  A  quartz  orthoclase  mosaic.  The  folia- 
ated  character,  though  clearly  visible  in  liand  specimens,  is 
not  apparent  under  the  microscope. 

The  quartz  contains  minute  liquid  inclusions,  and  aggre- 
gates of  black  particles  disseminated  through  its  mass,  which 
appear  to  be  carbonaceous,  the  former  not  infrequently 
grouped  centrally.  A  fair  amount  of  isotropic  mineral  is 
also  present 

Felspar :  large  clouded  crystals  of  orthoclase  and  smaller 
subordinat2  plagioclase. 

Biotite  strongly  pl?ochroic,  in  shades  of  brown  to  almost 
black,  when  the  rays  vibrate  parallel  to  the  cleavage;  elon- 
gated or  irregular,  and  is  in  parts  decomposed,  the  resulting 
iron  oxides  staining  the  adjoining  minerals  reddish-brown  : 
often  enclosing  magnetite  and  felspar. 

Magentite  as  fine  dust  and  larger  individuals,  sometimes 
filling  fissures  between  the  felspar. 

Shattered  crystals  of  red  garnet,  the  largest  of  which  are 
a  millimetre  in  diameter,  are  plentiful.  They  behave  com- 
pletely isotropically  under  crossed  nicols,  though  the  quartz 
and  felspar  exhibit  undulose  extinction  rather  markedly. 

This  rock  appears  to  be  a  "clastic  gneiss." 
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Contact  Gneiss. 

Locality, — Opparinna,  Musgrave  Ranges. 

Macroscopically, — A  closely  foliated,  fine-grained  gneiss, 
with  prominent  dark  planes  of  mica  (linear  foliation),  and 
narrow  lenticles  of  quartz  and  felspar.  The  rock  occurs  in 
direct  conta«"t  with  a  diorite  dyke,  and  its  planes  of  foliation 
have  the  same  strike  as  the  walls  of  liie  dyke. 

Microscopically. — The  distinct  gneissic  foliation  remains 
prominent  even  under  a  high  power  objective :  the  mica  in 
regular  parallel  stringlets.  The  fine  state  of  crushing  of  the 
rock  appears  to  be  an  ultimate  stage  of  metamorphism. 

The  quaitz  occurs  as  excessively  crushed  particles  that 
display  marked  "shadowy  extinction"  when  viewed  under 
crossed  nicols.  It  is  comparatively  fresh -looking,  and  free 
from  interpositions  except  the  minutest. 

The  felspar,  orthoclase,  as  small,  irregular  individuals, 
showing  shearage  on  a  microscopic  scale,  with  few  indi- 
vidualised inclusions. 

Microperthite  is  developed  to  a  limited  extent,  and  dis- 
plays a  very  delicate  lamination  under  crossed  nicols. 

The  biotite  is  clear,  strongly  pleochroic,  and  appears  in 
the  form  of  elongated  flakes. 

Schistose  Quartz  Rock  (so-called  ''Quartz  Blow''). 

Locality. — Mann  Ranges,  south-east  of  Mount  Edwin. 

Macroscojncally. —  A  fine-grained,  white  quartzose  rock, 
schistose,  with  well-defined  planes  of  brown  secondary  mica, 
in  parts  decomposed  and  brown. 

Microscopically.—  Essentially  composed  of  closely  aggre- 
gated, allotriomorphic  grains  of  quartz,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  usually  sharp,  and  the  grains  in  direct  contact  with 
one  another.  A  fair  amount  of  amorphous  silica  is  present. 
The  quartz  is  fresh,  but  contains  numerous  unindividualised 
fluid  inclusions,  with  stationary  and  mobile  gas  bubbles,  usu- 
ally arranged  in  fairly  broad  parallel  bands,  crossing  in  a 
continuous  line  several  adjacent  grains.  It,  therefore,  ap- 
pears that  the  inclusions  are  to  a  certain  extent  not  original, 
but  have  subsequently  been  produced  by  the  metamorphism 
of  the  rock  by  igneous  intrusion.  Individualised  inclusions 
occur  in  the  form  of  elongated  prisms  of  colourless  apatite, 
with  indistinct,  rounded  prism -terminals  and  transverse  frac- 
turing. 

The  decomposed  mica  flakes  do  hot  exhibit  any  striking 
tendency  to  parallel  orientation.  Dark  strain  shadows  cros- 
sing the  quartz  on  rotation  of  stage  between  crossed  nicols 
eive  ample  evidence  of  stress  to  which  the  rock  has  been  sub- 
jected. 

G 
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Olivine  Gabbbo. 

Plate  xvii.,  fig.  1. 

Locality. — Mount  Davies,  Tomkinson  Ranges. 

Macroscopically. — Dark  green,  coarse-grained,  heavy 
rock,  apparently  composed  essentially  of  a  pyroxene.  Frac- 
Imre  very  rough. 

Microscopically. — Texture  hypidiomorphic  to  allotrio- 
morphic  granular,  of  medium-sized '  grain  ;  composed  princi- 
pally of  diallage,  olivine,  and  plagioclase.  The  diallage 
varies  in  colour  from  very  faint  green  to  colourless,  and  shows 
the  hasal  striation  to  perfection.  Well-defined,  irregular 
cross-partings  are  prominent.  Alteration  to  serpentine  is 
seen  in  different  stages  of  progress. 

Olivine  greenish  to  colourless,  darkened  hy  pranular  iron 
ores  hy  decomposition.  Crystal  boundary  rounded,  -and  the 
cleavage  (010)  is  distinct  in  a  few  examples.  The  cr^^stals  of 
olivine  are  altered  to  serpentine,  sometimes  completely,  with 
deposition  of  a  ferruginous  "dust." 

The  plagioclase  (labradorite)  is  scanty,  and  occurs  chiefly 
in  aggregates.  The  albite  twin  lamelke  frequently  "wedge 
out."  Undulatory  extinction,  produced  by  pressure,  com- 
mon. The  scarcity  of  this  mineral  gives  a  decided  basic  char- 
acter. 

Ores  of  chromium  were  not  observed  in  the  rocks  ex- 
amined, although  the  Murru  Yilyah  outcrop,  adjoining  the 
gabbro,  contains  a  secondary  siliceous  infiltration  which  is 
stained  by  chromium. 

DiOBITE. 
Plate  xvii.,  fig.  3. 

Locality. — Indulkana. 

Macroscopically — Heavy,  compact,  dark-coloured,  finely 
crystalline  rock,  coated  on  the  surface  with  a  rusty  brown 
product  of  weathering. 

Microscopically. — Fine-textured,  holocrystalline  rock.  In 
the  sections  e^iamined  quartz  is  absent. 

A  slight  amount  of  orthoclase  occurs  as  irregularly 
bounded  individuals,  often  squeezed  in  between  idiomorphic 
crystals  of  plagioclase.  The  plagioclase  felspar  is  twinned 
according  to  the  Albite  and  Karlsbad  laws,  the  former  being 
often  accompanied  by  Pericline.  From  determinations  on 
sections  from  the  zone  at  right  angles  to  (010)  the  felspar 
appears  a  slightly  basic*  Andesine.  Zoning  comparatively 
scarce.  The  felspar  is  clouded  (more  so  along  the  central  por- 
tions) by  kaolin  and  possibly  calcite. 

Hornblende  light  brown,  enlarged  in  certain  directions 
by  an  outgrowth  of  secondary,  often  fibrous,  green  mineral 
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(hornblende) ;  crystals  not  infrequently  twinned,  decompos- 
ing with  a  large  deposition  of  red  oxide  of  iron.  Mica  scarce 
as  well-defined  flakes  of  strongly  pleochroic  brown  biotite. 

Magnetite  plentiful,  arranged  in  groups,  the  individual 
constituents  of  which  have  a  strong  tendency  to  parallel  ar- 
rangement, as  though  conforming  with  some  pre-existent 
crystal  constant.'  Hornblende  has,  no  doubt,  yielded  to  its 
formation. 

The  absence  of  quartz,  feeble  development  of  orthoclase, 
and  the  brown  tint  of  the  hornblende  indicate  a  basic  type  of 
diorite. 

DOLERITE. 

Locality, — Mount  Olga. 

Macroscojncally. — Slate-coloured,  uniformly  crystalline 
rock  of  fine  grain.  The  minute  needles  of  felspar  are  dimly 
recognisable,  and  here  and  there  larger  secretions  of  a  green 
mineral  are  apparent  (olivine).  The  rock  decomposes  to  a 
richly  coloured  ochreous  powder. 

Microscopically. — Holocrystalline ;  of  fine  texture.  The 
lath-shaped  felspars,  on  an  average  about  '2  mm.  in  length, 
are  clouded ;  on  that  account  they  exhibit  twin  lamination 
and  cleavage  cracks  very  imperfectly,  and  are  variously  tinted 
in  polarised  light.  The  arrangement  of  the  laths  produces  a 
poor  fluxion  Htructiirf, 

The  augite  in  the  sections  examined  has  been  almost  com- 
pletely altered  to  a  scaly,  green,  chloritic  mineral,  possessing 
a  very  faint  double  refraction. 

Between  the  felspars  a  subsequent  crystalline  segregation 
has  taken  place  radially  to  small  granules  of  magnetite.  These 
aggregates  show  the  characteristic  black  cross  under  crossed 
nicols,  having  its  arms  parallel  to  the  cross  wires  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

Olivine  as  greenish,  irregularly  bounded  individuals. 

Magnetite  is  distributed  generally  through  the  mass  as 
small  granules  and  cubes ;  or  it  darkens  the  constituent  mine- 
rals in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  dust. 

A  secondary  serpentinous,  fibrous  mineral  present  is  pro- 
bably another  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  augite. 

Ordovician  Quartzite. 

Locality. — Mount  Chandler. 

Macroscopically. — A  highly  compact,  fine-grained,  white, 
siliceous  quartzite,  breaking  with  a  splintery  fracture. 

Microscopically. — Consists  of  closely  set,  rolled  grains  of 
clear  quartz,  so  compacted  by  pressure  as  to  have  left  but 
little  space  for  interstitial  cement,  which  is  also  of  silica.  The 
interstices  are  slightly  stained  by  iron  salts.       The  average 

g2 
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dimensions  of  the  quartz  grains  of  this  particular  specimen 
are  "5  mm.,  although  elsewhere  the  rock  passes  into  a  coarse 
grit  and  conglomerate.  The  quartz  is  either  perfectly  clear 
or  encloses  interpositions,  either  central,  scattered,  or  arrang- 
ed in  bands.  They  are  mainly  unindividualised.  Undulose 
extinction  is  apparent  under  crossed  nicols. 

Felspar  is  very  subordinate,  or  practically  absent. 

The  orginal  planes  of  bedding  are  indistinctly  discernible 
by  a  general  tendency  of  the  longer  axes  of  the  separate 
grains  to  arrange  themselves  in  parallel  lines. 

No  trace  of  any  organism  has  been  preserved  in  the  sec- 
tions observed,  but  a  similar  rock  at  Mount  Watt  is  highly 
fossiliferous. 

Metamorphic  Grit  (Ordovician). 

Locality, — Ayers  Rock,  Northern  Territory. 

Macrosco  pi  rally. — A  dark,  metamorphic  grit,*  which  on 
casual  observation  may  be,  and  has  been,  mistaken  for  an 
eruptive  rock,  the  large  felspars  showing  up  conspicuously 
from  the  mass  with  their  surfaces  of  cleavage.  The  quartz 
grains  are  clearly  recognised  as  derivative  ('clastic'' ).  A 
black  mica,  ores  of  iron,  and  other  foreign  minerals  are 
among  the  grains.  The  rock  may  be  termed  a  greyvacke 
( Grauwacke)  or  arkose.  The  aggregation  of  waterworn 
grains  of  quartz  and  felspar  (one  ungle  grain  of  the  rock, 
moreover,  often  consisting  partly  of  quartz  and  partly  of  fel- 
spar, stilJ  in  juxtaposition  a^  orginally  in  an  igneous  rock) 
suggests  the  disintegration  of  granite. 

Microscopically. — The  rockf  is  compact  and  composed  es- 
sentially of  quartz  and  felspar  (allothiyenons),  with  addi- 
tional fragments  and  flakes  of  ores  of  iron  and  mica  (authi- 
gcnous). 

The  quartz  occurs  as  more  or  less  irregularly  rounded  and 
rolled  grains,  containing  numerous  gaseous  inclusions  in  bands 
and  streaks,  or  scattered.  Some  of  the  grains,  moreover,  ex- 
hibit a  microscopic  intergrowth  between  quartz  and  felspar. 

The  felspar  is  of  several  species.  A  typical  microcline  pre- 
dominates, and  is  often  traversed  by  narrow  parallel  streaks 
of  strongly  doubly  refracting  altered  mineral  (kaolin).  Micro- 
graphic  intergrowths  of  this  felspar,  with  quartz,  appear  to 
be  prominent,  although  the  effect  is  masked.  ''Strain  sha- 
dows'* under  crossed  nicols. 


*  "The  rock  is  a  very  indurated,  and,  to  some  extent,  alt<?red, 
arkose  sajidstone,  decidedly  gritty  in  parts." — Tate  and  AV«tt  -. 
Rep.  Horn   Exped.  Gentr.  Austr.,  Phys.  Geo^.,  page  8. 

t  A  description  of  a  similar  rock,  by  Messrs.  Smoeth  and 
A\att.  has  appeared  in  tho  loport  of  the  Horn  Exp^nlition.  Petro- 
logy.    'Arkose":  No.   213,   poge  83. 
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Orthoclase  is  clouded  and  strongly  illuminated  under 
crossed  nicols  as  a  result  of  its  alteration. 

Plagioclase  is  subordinately  represented,  the  fragments 
being  comparatively  small.  A  dark  mica  (biotite),  in  aggre- 
gates of  curved  Hakes,  is  plentiful.  It  is  very  probably  secon- 
dary,* and  occurs  interstitially.  Its  decomposition  has  pro- 
duced hematite.  Few  tiny  flakes,  apparently  white  mica,  are 
also  present. 

Ores  of  iron  are  plentiful.  Ilmenite  occurs  as  asymmetri- 
cal masses,  opaque,  and  (by  incident  light)  shows  the  imper- 
fect system  of  striation  and  characteristic  brownish  tinge.  More- 
over,  this  form  is  replaced  in  parts  by  a  semi-transparent 
variety,  '*with  a  clove-brown  colour," f  suggestive  of  mica- 
«eous  titanic  iron.  Magnetite  is  also  represented  as  irregular 
patches. 

With  regard  to  the  constituents  of  this  rock  being  essen- 
tially of  grains  of  quartz,  orthoclase,  and  microcline,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  C.  Chewings  has  described  J  a 
granite  from  Mount  Olga  (a  sister  outcrop  to  Ayers  Rock), 
which  is  composed  almost  essentially  of  quartz,  orthoclase,  and 
microcline.  The  constituent  grains  of  the  rock  from  Ayers 
Rock,  therefore,  have  in  all  probability  been  derived  from  the 
same  granite  as  the  specimen  from  Mount  Olga.  Mount 
Olga  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  metamorphic  conglomerate. 


EXPLANATIONS   OF    PLATES. 

Plate  XIII. 

F)fi.  1. —  Mount  Connor ;  an  outlier  of  Ordovician  quartzit^,  sur- 
rounded by  saltbush  flats. 

Fig.  2. — ^^k)lian  erosion  :  mushroom -shaped  outcrops  of  gneiBs  in 
the  desert  north-west  of  the  Mann  Ranges. 

Plate  XIV. 

Fig.  1. — Intrusion  of  porphyritic  granite  within  hornblondic 
gametiferous  schist,  south  of  Mount  Cockbum,  Mann 
Ranges. 

Fig.  2. — Orclovician  quartzite,  shattered  by  insolation.  Mount 
Conner. 


*  Compare  Tate  and  Watt:  op.  cit.,  page  8-  -''Although  oiice 
a  sedimentary  rock,  it  has  been  to  some  extent  altered  by  meta- 
morphic agencies,  a  small  amount  of  mica,  perhaps  of  secondary 
origin,  having  been  formed." 

t  Rosenbusch :  Microsc.  Phvs.  of  Rockmaking  Minerals  ( Idd- 
ings),  1900,  page  167. 

I  Chas.  Chewings:  Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  Geologie  Siid- 
nnd  Central  Austrauens,   Heidelberg,       1894 — "Ein     Gran  it     von 
Mount    Olga   (Central -Australi en)   besteht   fast   ganz   aus   Quarz, 
Orthoklas,  nnd  Mikroklin.' 
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Plate  XV. 

Fig.  1. — Haojge  of  desert  sandfitone  at  YarmboUiima  Waterhole. 
Toe  bluff  oonsifits  of  exoesfiively  fine-grained  arena- 
oeous  material,  with  nodules  of  chert  and  barytes. 

Fig.  2. — Krupp  HiU :  a  teble-hill  of  desert  sandstone  unconform- 
aWy  overlying  primary  schists. 

Plate  XVI. 

Fig.  1. — Table-hills  of  the  desert  sandstone    formation    east   of 

Indulkana. 
Fig.  2. — Talus  blocks  of  gneiss  in  Gkmet  Glen,  south  of  Mount 

Edwin,  Mann  Ranges.    This  rock  is  described  in  the 

text  on  page  95. 

Plate  XVII. 

Fig.  1. — Olivine  gabbro,  Mount  Da  vies,  Tomkinson  Ranges. 

Fig.  2. — Garnetiterous  gneiss,  north  of  Mount  Davies,  Tomkinson 

Ranges. 
Fig.  3. — Diorite,  Indulkana. 
Fig.  4. — Epidote  rock,  Titania  Spring,  Musgrave  Ranges. 

Plate  XVIII. 

Fig.  1. — Gbieifis,  Indulkana,  west  of  Krupp  Hill. 
Fig.  2. — Homblendic  granite,  Glen  Ferdinand,  Musgrave  Ranges. 
Fig.  3. — Hypersthene-bearing  granulite,  north  of  Mount  Davies, 

Tomkinson  Ranges. 
Fig.  4. — Altered  augite  granite,  south  of  Giles*  West  Camp,  Mua- 

grave  Ranges. 

Plate  XIX. 

Sketch  section  across  the  Mann  Ranges,  extending  south  from 
Mount  Cockbum.     Distance,  about  2^  miles. 

Plate  XX. 

Geological  sketch  map  of  the  Ayers  Ranges. 
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New  Australian   Lepidoptera. 

No.  22. 

By  Oswald  B.  Lower,  F.E.S.  (Lond.),  etc. 

[Read  April  4,  1905.] 

PYRALIDINA. 

GALLERIAN^. 

Melissoblaptes  disema,  n.  sp. 

Female,  18  mm.  Head,  face,  and  antennae  dark  fus- 
cous, head  sprinkled  with  whitish.  Thorax  whitish-grey, 
patagia  fuscous.  Abdomen  and  middle  legs  fuscous,  tibiae 
and  tarsi  ringed  with  whitish,  posterior  pair  suffusedly  whit- 
ish. Abdomen  dark  fuscous.  Forewings  elongate,  moderate, 
costa  nearly  straight,  arched  towards  apex,  greyish -white, 
minutely  and  irregularly  irrorated  wth  black  scales ;  mark- 
ings blackish;  a  narrow  line  along  costal  edge,  from  base  to 
first  line ;  a  nearly  straight,  waved,  narrow  line  from  costa 
beyond  one-third  to  dorsum  at  one-third ;  a  similar  line, 
gently  curved  throughout,  from  costa  at  three-quarters  to  dor- 
sum, before  anal  angle ;  a  row  of  spots  along  termen  and 
apical  fourth  of  costa ;  cilia  blackish,  with  a  median  line  of 
black  scales.  Hindwings  somewhat  transparent :  pale  grey- 
ish-fuscous, paler  on  basal  half ;  cilia  greyish. 

Birchip,  Victoria.     One  specimen  ;  received  from  Mr.  D. 
Goudie. 

CRAMBIN^. 
Talis  cyclosema,  Low. 

(Talis  cyclosema,  Low.     Tr.R.S.S.A.,  p.   158,   1896; 

T.  diacentra,  Meyr.     Tr.E.S.,  Lond.,  p.  379,  1897.) 

I  have  received  this  species  from  Balaklava,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  Birchip  (D.  Goudie),  Victoria. 

Surattha  hedyscopa,   n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  18,  24  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax 
ochreous-brown,  palpi  short.  Abdomen  ochreous-grey.  An- 
tennae strongly  bipectinated  throughout.  Legs  white,  tibias 
and  tarsi  infuscated  above,  tarsi  banded  with  white ;  thorax 
and  abdomen  white  beneath.  Forewings  elongate,  moderate, 
costa  gently  arched,  termen  obliquely  rounded  :  vein  6  ab- 
sent, coincident  with  7  ;  4  and  5  stalked  ;  8  and  9  stalked ; 
ochreous,  somewhat  irrorated  with  ferruginous  and  fuscous ; 
a  thick,  rather  indistinct,  irregular,  fuscous  fascia,  from  costa 
at  one-fifth  to  dorsum  at  one-quarter,  more  prominent  on 
lower  half ;  between  this  and  base  the  ground  colour  is  mixed 
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with  whitish;  a  rather  obscure,  strongly  waved,  oblique,  fus- 
cous fascia,  from  before  middle  of  costa  to  middle  of  dor- 
sum ;  a  very  broad  fuscous  band,  mixed  with  bluish- white 
scales,  and  containing  a  small,  clear,  white  spot,  somewhat 
triangular  in  shape,  near  its  anterior  edge  above  middle ; 
anterior  edge  somewhat  waved,  from  beyond  middle  of 
costa  to  beyond  middle  of  dorsum  ;  posterior  edge  dentate, 
from  five-sixths  costa  to  five-sixths  dorsum,  projecting  some- 
what below  costa ;  a  fine  dentate  fuscous  line  along  termen  ; 
cilia  whitish,  mixed  with  some  blackish  scales.  Hind  wings, 
with  vein  5  present,  fuscous  grey,  paler  and  becoming  grey  on 
basal  half ;  cilia  white,  with  a  fuscous  sub-basal  line. 

Somewhat  allied  to  term  in,  Meyr.,  but  apart  from  the 
very  much  shorter  palpi  and  the  neural  characters  it  differs 
in  markings ;  it  would  be  possible  to  form  a  new  genus  to 
receive  it.  One  specimen  has  vein  5  absent  in  hindwings,  in 
the  remainder,  four  in  number,  it  is  present :  but  the  whole 
of  the  specimens  before  me  have  vein  6  of  the  forewings  ab- 
sent. The  peculiarity  with  reference  to  the  absence  or  pres- 
ence of  vein  5  of  hindwings  is  also  noticeable  in  hathrotricha^ 
Low.,  vein  6,  however,  in  the  forewings  of  that  species  is  pre- 
sent. 

Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  Five  specimens ;  in 
February,  at  light.  These  were  all  taken  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  but  I  have  never  since  met  with  the  species,  al- 
though continually  collecting  in  the  same  locality. 

Platytes  poliopepi.a,  n.  sp. 

Female,  16  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  and  .mteinue 
dark  fuscous,  palpi  very  long,  darker  beneath,  abdomen 
broken,  legs  dark  fuscous.  Forewings  elongate,  moderate, 
costa  hardly  arched,  termen  oblique,  hardly  rounded  :  fus- 
cous, mixed  with  dark  fuscous  :  some  scattered,  short,  black 
streaks  and  spots  in  disc  :  a  small,  clear  white  spot  at  two- 
thirds  from  base  in  middle,  more  or  less  surrounded  by  black- 
ish :  an  obscure  row  of  black  scales  along  termen  :  cilia  fus- 
cous.    Hindwings  light  fuscous :  cilia  greyish-fuscous. 

An  obscure  species,  but  may  be  known  by  the  long  palpi 
and  white  spot  of  forewings. 

Melbourne,  Victoria.  One  specimen  :  probably  taken  in 
April. 

PHYCITIN^E. 
El'zopherodes  poliocrana,  n.  sp. 

Female,  18  mm.  Head,  thorax,  and  antenncT  ashy-grev- 
whitish,  palpi  dark  fuscous,  mixed  with  whitish  beneath. 
Abdomen  dark  fuscous,  whitish  beneath.  Legs  fuscous, 
strongly   suffused   with   white.        Forewings   elongate,    rather 
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narrow;  ashy-grey-whitish,  mixed  with  dark  fuscous  and 
blackish ;  whole  of  cell  filled  in  with  blackish  and  with  a  black 
bar  at  posterior  extreoity ;  a  strongly  waved,  fine,  black  line 
from  costa  towards  dorsum  at  three-quarters,  but 
not  quite  reaching  it ;  a  row  of  short,  elongate  fuscous  along 
termen,  more  or  less  preceded  by  black  inter-neural  streaks; 
cilia  fuscous,  with  two  darker  fuscous  lines.  Hindwings  semi- 
transparent;  pale  greyish,  mixad  with  fuscous  around  mar- 
gins ;  cilia  grey,  with  a  fuscous  basal  line. 

Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  Two  specimens ;  in 
March. 

Metallosticha  metallica,  n.  sp. 

Female,  10  mm.  Head  and  a-ntennae  ochreous-fuscous. 
Palpi  and  thorax  purplish-fuscous,  thorax  shining  metallic. 
Abdomen  greyish -fuscous.  Legs  dark  purplish-fuscous,  pos- 
terior pair  greyish.  Forewings  elongate,  moderate,  termen 
gently  rounded ;  shining  metallic-purplish  fuscous ;  cilia 
purplish -fuscous.  Hindwings  greyish-fuscous,  paler  towards 
base;  cilia  greyish -fuscous,  with  a  darker  fuscous  line  at  base. 

Mackay  and  Townsville  (Dodd),  Queensland.  Two  speci- 
mens ;  in  December. 

Hyphantidium  hyposcopa,  n,  sp. 

Female,  10  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  antennae,  and 
abdomen  dark  fuscous.  Legs  dark  fuscous,  posterior  pair 
yellow.  Forewings  elongate,  moderately  dilated  posteriorly, 
termen  oblique;  dark  fuscous,  crossed  by  several  irreguiar, 
waved,  spot-like,  blackish  strigulse ;  a  broad,  slightly  curve:!, 
dull  whitish  fascia,  from  three-quarters  costa  to  anal  angle, 
clearest  on  upper  half ;  indications  of  the  blackish  strigulifi 
crossing  the  fascia,  but  more  pronounced  on  costa,  where  they 
form  three  or  four  cuneiform  spots  ;  ground  colour  beyond  tbis 
fuscous,  with  several  black  spots  irregularly  placed,  cilia  dark 
fuscous.  Hindwings  orange,  slightly  tinged  with  fuscous 
around  apex  ;  cilia  dull  orange,  becoming  fuscous  towards 
apex,  and  with  an  obscure,  fuscous  pub-basal  line  throut'h- 
out. 

At  once  recognised  by  the  orange  hindwings. 

Melbourne,  Victoria.     One  specimen  ;  in  October. 

NePHOPTERYX  HABRObTOLA,  n.  Sp. 

Male,  18  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  and  antenn-e  feini- 
ginous  red,  face  slightly  white.  Legs  deep  ferruginous  ?'ed, 
strongly  mixed  with  fuscous,  tibiae  and  tarsi  more  or  less 
banded  with  whitish.  Abdomen  blackish,  reddish  beneath 
anteriorly.  Forewings  elongate,  moderate,  costa  gently 
archedy    termeu   nearly  straight;      deep    reddish,    somewhat 
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purplish  and  slightly  shining;  a  narrow,  oblique,  white 
fascia,  from  costa  at  one-quarter  to  dorsum  at  one-quarter> 
more  or  less  edged  on  either  side  with  deep  reddish ;  a  dark 
reddish  waved  line  from  costa  at  about  two-thirds  to  just 
above  dorsum  at  three-quarters,  with  a  somewhat  lunate 
white  mark  on  anterior  edge  of  lower  extremity  ;  an  obscure 
narrow  white  sub-terminal  line  from  five-sixths  costa  to  four- 
fifths  dorsum,  attenuated  on  upper  half :  a  row  of  elongate, 
dull  whitish  spots  along  termen :  cilia  reddish-ferruginous. 
Hindwings  dark  fuscous,  paler  on  basal  half :  cilia  greyish, 
with  a  fuscous,  sub-basal  line. 

Townsville  (Dodd)  and  Mackay,  Queensland.  Four 
specimens ;  in  June. 

Cryptoblabes  centroleuca,  n.  sp. 

Male,  12  mm.  Head,  palpi,  antennae,  and  thorax  dark 
reddish-fuscous,  collar  whitish.  Abdomen  greyish.  Legs 
fuscous,  strongly  irrorated  with  whitish.  Forewings  elon- 
gate, rather  narrow,  reddish-fuscous,  purplish  tinged ;  a 
moderate,  oblique,  white  fascia  from  costa  at  one-third  to 
beyond  one-third  of  dorsum,  edged  posteriorly  by  twice  its 
own  width  of  deeper  ground  colour ;  a  somewhat  waved, 
oblique,  whitish  line  from  costa  at  five-sixths  to  dorsum  at 
four-fifths :  sp^ce  between  this  and  first  fascia  finely  irrorated 
with  white,  and  with  an  obscure  fuscous  dot  in  middle,  nearer 
to  posterior  fascia ;  a  fine,  obscure  whitish  line  before  termen  ; 
a  waved  fuscous  line  along  termen ;  cilia  reddish-purple 
mixed  with  whitish.  Hindwings  greyish,  slightly  fuscous- 
tinged ;  cilia  greyish,  with  a  fuscous  line. 

Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  One  specimen ;  in  No- 
vember. 

Ephestiopsis  poliella,  n.  sp. 

Male,  14  mm.  Head  and  thorax  ashy-grey-whitish. 
Antennae  and  palpi  fuscous,  palpi  beneath  mixed  with  whit- 
ish. Abdomen  silvery-grey.  Legs  suffusedly  white,  tarsi 
banded  with  fuscous.  Forewings  elongate,  rather  narrow  ; 
ashy-grey- whitish,  costal  half  broadly  suffused  with  white;  a 
rather  obscure,  oblique,  fuscous  fascia,  from  beneath  one- 
third  of  costa  to  just  beyond  one-third  dorsum,  but  not 
reaching  it :  an  obscure,  waved,  fine,  fuscous  line  from  five- 
sixths  costa  to  just  before  anal  angle,  followed  by  a  narrow, 
parallel  reddish  shade,  not  entire :  a  fine,  interrupted  black 
line  along  termen:  cilia  greyish,  with  a  fuscous,  sub-terminal 
line  Hindwings  greyish,  slightly  infuscated  along  termen  ; 
cilia  greyish,  with  a  fine,  fuscous,  sub-basal  line. 

Townsville,  Queensland.  One  specimen ;  received  from 
Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd.  I  have  also  seen  specimens  from  Cooktown, 
Queensland.     Taken  in  December. 
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HYDROCAMPINuE. 

Clufeosoma  bhodea,  n.  sp. 

Female,  18  mm.  Head,  palpi,  antennae,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  reddish -carmine,  somewhat  coppery-tinged,  basal 
half  of  palpi  beneath  snow-white.  Middle  and  posterior  legs 
ocbreous,  middle  tibiae  and  tarsi  fuscous,  banded  with  white. 
Abdomen  beneath  ochreous.  Forewings  elongate-triangu- 
lar, termen  oblique,  hardly  rounded ;  reddish -carmine,  tinged 
with  coppery  metallic  scales,  especially  along  costa ;  markings 
deep  reddish-fuscous;  a  waved,  somewhat  dentate,  line  from 
two-thirds  of  costa  to  two-thirds  dorsum ;  an  oblique,  fine, 
waved  line  from  costa  at  four-fifths  to  dorsum,  before  anal 
angle,  with  a  strong  sinuation  outwards  in  middle ;  a  discal 
dot  above  middle,  midway  between  first  and  second  lines ;  ter- 
men su£Fused  with  pale  fuscous-purple,  thicker  on  upper  half ; 
cilia  orange-yellow,  basal  half  light  reddish-carmine.  Hind- 
wings  pale  yellow,  suffused  with  reddish-carmine  on  terminal 
third,  except  along  dorsum  ;  first  line  and  discal  dot  absent ; 
second  line  nearly  straight,  reddish-carmine,  from  beneath 
costa  at  about  four-fifths  to  three-quarters  across  wing ;  a  suf- 
fused, moderate,  reddish-carmine  line  along  termen  ;  ground 
colour  between  the  two  lines  suffused  with  light  reddish-car- 
mine ;  cilia  as  in  forewings. 

Mackay,  Queensland.     One  specimen  ;  in  December. 

SCOPARIAN^. 

SCOPARIA    PLATYMERA,    U.    Sp. 

Male,  20  mm.  Head,  palpi,  antennae,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen fuscous,  palpi  and  thorax  beneath  white.  Abdomen 
more  or  less  ringed  with  silvery  white,  especially  beneath. 
Legs  fuscous,  strongly  infuscated  with  white,  middle  tibiae 
and  tarsi  banded  with  white.  Forewings  elongate,  moderate, 
termen  obliquely  rounded;  whitish,  with  fuscous  markings; 
a  basal  patch,  outer  edge  waved  from  one-sixth  costa  to  one- 
sixth  dorsum;  a  very  broad  fascia  occupying  median  third  of 
wing,  constricted  on  lower  third,  edges  waved,  anterior  from 
about  two-fifths  of  costa  to  one-third  dorsum,  posterior  edge 
from  three-quarters  costa  to  two-thirds  dorsum,  with  a  some- 
what rounded  projection  about  middle  ;  a  fuscous  discal  dot 
in  fascia  near  posterior  edge  above  middle  ;  an  irregular  band 
along  termen,  narrowed  on  lower  half,  with  a  projection 
above  middle;  a  row  of  blackish  elongate  streaks  along  ter- 
men ;  cilia  grey-whitish,  barred  with  fuscous.  Hindwings  pale 
greyish,  thinly  scaled,  tinged  with  fuscous  along  termen  on 
upper  half.  Closely  allied  to  ewmehs^  ^leyr.,  but  differently 
colotired. 

Hobart,  Tasmania.     One  specimen. 
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TINEINA. 
CECOPHORID^. 

Pleurota  xiphochrysa,  n.  sp. 

Male,  14  mm.  Head  ochreous.  (Palpi  broken.)  Thorax 
and  abdomen  dark  fuscous.  Antennae  fuscous.  Legs  dark 
fuscous,  posterior  pair  obscurely  banded  with  ochreous.  Fore- 
wings  elongate,  moderate,  costa  gently  arched,  termen 
obliquely  rounded  :  pale  yellow,  darker  along  costa,  more  or 
less  mixed  with  fuscous :  an  obscure  fuscous  sub-costal  streak 
near  base :  a  moderately  thick,  well-defined,  blackish  streak 
along  dorsum,  edged  above  throughout  by  a  streak  of  brighter 
orange-yellow,  from  base  to  anal  angle :  faint  indications  of 
a  narrow  streak,  near  and  parallel  to  termen  ;  cilia  fuscous. 
Hind  wings  and  cilia  dark  fuscous. 

Perhaps  nearest  calliznna,  Meyr.,  but  amongst  the  yel- 
low-winged species  it  is  easily  separated  by  the  dark  fuscous 
cilia  of  both  wings. 

Stawell,  Victoria.       One  specimen:  (?  in  October). 

Pleurota  perisema,  n.  sp. 

Female,  14  mm.  Head  and  palpi  ochreous-yellow,  second 
joint  of  palpi  externally  fuscous,  terminal  joint  fuscous. 
Thorax  light  fuscous.  Abdomen  greyish-fuscous,  segmental 
margins  whitish.  Legs  greyish,  anterior  pair  slightly  infus- 
cated.  Forewings  elongate,  moderate,  costa  gently  arched, 
termen  obliquely  rounded  :  pale  yellow  ;  a  moderately  thick, 
fuscous  streak  along  dorsum,  from  base  to  near  anal  angle, 
alternated  towards  base,  but  gradually  becoming  dilated  pos- 
teriorly, and  with  a  projecting  tooth  on  upper  edge  at  about 
three-fifths ;  an  inwardly  oblique  ferruginous  fascia  from  just 

beneath  costa  at  about    two-thirds    to    termen    immediately 

■J 

above  anal  angle,  leaving  a  space  of  ground  at  anal 
angle :  space  between  the  ferruginous  fascia  and 
termen  more  or  less  wholly  irrorated  with  pale  ferruginous, 
except  beneath  costa  :  cilia  yellowish  (imperfect). 

Distinct,  by  the  outwardly  oblique  ferruginous  fascia  :  in 
most  of  the  other  described  species  the  markings  are  inwardly 
oblique. 

Tasmania  (?  Hobart).     One  specimen  ;  in  January. 

BORKHAUSEXIA    ZOPHOREMA,    n.    Sp. 

Male,  18  mm.  Head,  palpi,  antennae,  and  thorax  fus- 
cous, palpi  mixed  with  grey-whitish  beneath,  except  at  base  ; 
antennal  ciliations,  1,  with  strong  pecten.  Abdomen  fus- 
cous. Legs  greyish,  banded  with  fuscous,  posterior  pair 
greyish,  mixed  with  blackisli.     Forewings  elongate,  moderate, 
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costa  gently  arched,  termen  obliquely  rounded;  2  and  3 
stalked,  from  just  before  angle;  7  and  8  stalked,  7  to  costa; 
dark  fuscous,  with  blackish  markings :  a  moderate,  well-de- 
fined, rather  suffused  spot  at  base,  reaching  dorsum;  a  suf- 
fused spot  in  middle  at  one-fifth  from  base;  a  second,  just 
below,  joining  first ;  a  spot  in  middle  of  cell,  and  one  or  two 
others  at  end  of  cell :  an  obscure  curved  series  of  small  dots 
from  beneath  costa  at  three-quarters  to  dorsum  before  anal 
angle :  cilia  dark  fuscous,  mixed  with  some  black  scales. 
Hindwings  with  3  and  4  from  a  point,  5  widely  remote  from 
4  at  base :  pale  fuscous,  paler  at  base ;  cilia  grey,  with  a  fus- 
cous sub-basal  line. 

Could  easily  be  mistaken  for  Eulechria  phofinopis,  Low., 
to  which  it  has  considerable  superficial  resemblance,  but  the 
neural  characters  are  very  reliable  points  of  distinction. 

Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  One  specimen ;  in 
August. 

Macrobathra  gastroleuca,  n.  sp. 

Female,  14  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  greyish,  ter- 
minal joint  of  palpi  fuscous.  Antennae  white,  strongly  annu- 
lated  with  fuscous.  Abdomen  dark  fuscous,  sharply  white 
beneath.  Legs  whitish,  anterior  and  middle  pair  mixed  with 
fuscous.  Forewings  elongate,  moderate,  lanceolate :  white, 
dorsal  half  greyish -tinged  :  termen  more  or  less  thickly  strewn 
with  ferruginous  scales,  more  pronounced  at  apex  and  anal 
angle,  where  they  become  suffused  into  dorsal  colour  :  cilia 
greyish-fuscous.  Hindwings  fuscous  :  cilia  greyish,  becoming 
ochreous  on  costa  and  upper  half  of  termen. 

This  species  departs  from  the  general  colouring  and 
markings  of  the  group  previously  described,  and  is  easily 
determined  by  the  white  ground  colour  and  ferruginous  scales 
along  termen. 

Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  One  specimen  ;  in  No- 
vember. 

Paratheta  cyclozona,  n.  sp. 

Male,  14  mm.  Head  ochreous-white.  Thorax  whitish, 
anteriorly  fuscous.  Palpi  and  antennae  fuscous,  Scjcon-l  ynrjt 
of  palpi  with  a  fuscous  apical  ring.  Abdomen  and  legs 
greyish,  tarsi  obscurely  banded  witli  fuscous.  Forewings 
elongate,  moderate,  costa  gently  arched,  termen  strongly 
oblique ;  white,  very  minutely  irrorated  with  fuscous  around 
the  margins ;  the  irroration  tends  to  accumulate  more  densely 
along  costa  from  base  to  two-thirds,  and  forms  a  more  or  less 
developed  costal  streak :  a  well-defined,  moderate,  slightly 
outwardly  curved  dark  fuscous  transverse  fascia,  from  about 
two-thirds  of  costa  to  two-thirds  dorsum,  but  not  reaching  it ; 
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a  small  fuscous  dot  on  fold,  above  anal  angle,  and  another 
obscure,  at  end  of  cell ;  cilia  ashy-grey-whitish.  Hindwings 
light  fuscous ;  cilia  fuscous,  at  base  greyish. 

At  once  known  by  the  curved  fuscous  fascia. 

Duaringa,  Queensland.     One  specimen ;  in  January. 

XYLORYCTID^. 

CrYPTOPHAGA  A6LA0DES,   LoW. 

(Tr.R.S.S.A.,  p.  171,  1893.) 

Male,  38  mm.  I  have  received  from  Mr.  S.  Angel  the 
male  of  this  species.  In  colour  and  markings  it  does  not 
differ  from  the  female ;  the  antennal  pectinations  are  about 
1^  ;  this  is  a  similar  character  to  that  observed  in  sarrinota, 
Meyr.  (to  which  this  species  is  mostly  allied),  but  is  easily 
separated  from  that  species  by  the  totally  different  colouring, 
shorter  terminal  joint  of  palpi,  and  absence  of  double  black 
dot  on  forewing,  which  is  conspicuous  in  mrrinota. 

The  male  was  taken  by  Mr.  Field  at  Tennant's  Creek, 
Central  South  Australia,  and  the  female  (type)  at  Arthurton, 
Yorke's  Peninsula,  South  Australia. 

Cryptophaga  Blackburnii,  Low. 

(Tr.R.S.S.A.,  p.  15,  1892  ;  Xyloryctd  neomorpha,  Turn,  Ann. 

Queens.  Mus.,  p.  13,  1897.) 

I  have  recently  taken  the  male  of  this  species  at  Broken 
Hill,  which  is  precisely  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Turner's 
description  of  neoworpha.  The  type  (female)  was  taken  at  Port 
Lincoln,  South  Australia. 

Hypertricha  stenadelpha,  n.  sp. 

Female,  20  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  cinerous  grey- 
whitish,  second  joint  of  palpi  fuscous  at  apex,  terminal  joint 
nearly  half  of  second,  acute.  Antennai  fuscous,  obscurely 
annulated  with  white.  Abdomen  dull  silvery-grey,  segmental 
margins  dull  reddish.  Legs  cinerous-grey-whitisli,  anterior 
coxae  whitish,  posterior  legs  greyish.  Forewings  elongate, 
moderate,  costa  gently  arched,  termen  strongly  oblique ;  7  and 
8  coincident ;  cinerous-grey-whitish  :  a  streak  of  white  along 
fold  from  base  to  end  of  cell,  containing  an  oblique  fuscous 
patch  in  middle,  and  two  or  three  fuscous  dots  on  upper 
half  at  and  near  extremity  :  cilia  cinerous-grey-whitish, 
terminal  half  grey-whitish ;  hindwings  pale  grey-whitish, 
somewhat  fuscous  tinged  around  apex  ;  cilia  grey,  with  a  fus- 
cous basal  line. 

Bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Prorometis  tetraiipora 
Low.,  but  the  resemblance  is  superficial  only  :  the  neuration  of 
the  forewings  is  a  specific  distinction.     Although  the  termi- 
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Hal  joint  of  palpi  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  characters  of 
Hypertricha,  that  is,  one-quarter  of  second,  I  scarcely  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  erect  a  new  genus  for  its  reception,  but 
should  the  male  show  additional  characters  there  may  be  some 
justification  for  doing  so. 

Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  One  specimen;  in 
March. 

ELACHISTID^. 

COLEOPHORA,  Hb. 

Antennae  four-fifths,  porrected  in  repose,  often  thickened 
with  scales  towards  base,  in  male  simple,  basal  joint  long, 
usually  with  rough  scales  or  projecting  tuft.  Labial  palpi, 
long,  recurved,  second  joint  more  or  less  roughened  or  tufted 
towards  apex  beneath,  terminal  shorter,  acute.  Posterior 
tibiae  rough-haired.  Forewings  with  costa  often  long-haired 
beneath  ;  lb  furcate,  4  sometimes,  5  absent,  6  and  7  con- 
nate or  stalked,  7  to  costa,  8  absent.  Hindwings  two-thirds, 
linear-lanceolate ;  cilia  3-4  transverse  veins  sometimes  partly 
absent,  4  usually  absent,  6  and  7  closely  approximated  or 
stalked. 

COLEOPHORA   OCHRONEURA,   Low. 

(Plntella  ochroneura,  Low.,  Tr.R.S.S.A.,  p.  59,  1897.) 
Semaphore,  South  Australia. 

CoLEOPHORA   PUDICA,    A.    Sp. 

Male,  16,  18  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  antennae,  legs, 
and  abdomen  snow-white ;  base  of  palpi,  antennae,  and  thorax 
beneath  faintly  ochreous-tinged.  Forewings  elongate-lanceo- 
late :  snow-white,  veins  very  faintly  outlined  with  pale  fus- 
cous, not  perceptible  in  some  species ;  cilia  white.  Hindwings 
and  cilia  snow-white. 

Differs  from  ochroneura  by  its  smaller  size,  white  ground 
colour,  and  absence  of  ochreous  streaks.  This  genus  has  not 
been  previously  recorded  from  Australia,  but  is  numerously 
represented  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Mr.  Mey- 
rick,  to  whom  specimens  were  submitted,  mentions  that  the 
different  species  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish  unless  the 
larval  habits  are  known  ;  the  larvae  when  very  young  are  leaf 
miners,  but  afterwards  inhabit  a  portable  case  ;  attaching  this 
to  the  leaf  or  seed  vessel  on  which  it  feeds,  it  bores  into  the 
interior:  in  leaves  a  pale  blotch  is  usually  produced,  with  a 
round  hole  in  one  membrane,  which  distinguishes  the  mines 
of  this  genus  from  all  others.  I  know  nothing  of  the  larval 
habits  of  either  of  the  above  species ;  they  were  taken  at 
light. 

Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  Nine  specimens :  in 
April. 
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PLUTELLID^. 

Glyphipteryx  calliscopa,  n.  sp. 

Male,     12     mm.       Head    and    thorax    brownish-fuscous. 
Palpi,    antennae,    and    abdomen    fuscous,    palpi   ringed    with 
white.       Abdomen    beneath    ochreous-white.       Legs  fuscous, 
ringed    with    white.     Forewings    elongate,    moderate,   costA 
gently  arched,  termen  rounded,  sinuate  beneath  apex ;  brown- 
ish-ochreous,  with  greenish-metallic  markings ;    a    moderate, 
oblique  fascia  from  one- third  costa  to  before  middle   of    dor- 
sum, and  other  similar  fasciae  between  this  and  two-thirds,  all 
more  or  less  interrupted,  first  reaching    to    fold,  broken    in 
middle,    blackish    posteriorly :    second    reaching    half   across 
wing,  becoming  black  at  extremity,  and  there  almost  meeting 
first;  third  curved  outwards,  reaching  dorsum,  more  or  less 
broken  in  middle ;  a  similar  fascia  starting  from  an  ochreous 
spot  on  costa  at  three-quarters  to  anal  angle  :  below  this  and 
previous  fascia  are  about  six  strongly  defined  black  longitudi- 
nal streaks,  the  middle  one  smallest  :  a  similar  fascia  starting 
from  an  ochreous  spot  and  ending  on  sinuation    on    termen  ; 
cilia  ochreous-white,  at   apex  fuscous,  with  a  blackish  basal 
line  throughout.     Hindwings  and  cilia  dark  fuscous. 

Melbourne,  Victoria.     One  specimen  ;  in  November. 

Glyphipteryx  perimetalla,  n.  sp. 

Female,  12  mm.  liead  and  thorax  ochreous-fuscous. 
Antennae  and  palpi  fuscous.  Legs  ochreous,  posterior  pair 
grey.  Abdomen  grey-whitish.  Forewings  elongate,  mode- 
rate, costa  gently  arched,  termen  rounded  :  ochreous,  with 
golden-metallic  markings,  very  slightly  edged  with  fuscous  :  a 
narrow,  somewhat  cuneiform  sub-costal  streak,  frm  base  to 
one-third,  narrowed  towards  base:  a  second  similar  streak 
along  fold,  terminating  below  first  costal  streak  :  three  some- 
what oblique  nearly  equi-distant  moderate  costal  streaks  :  first 
from  costa  beyond  one-third  to  just  above  fold  :  second  from 
middle  of  costa  to  middle  of  dorsum  ;  third  from  a!)out  two- 
thirds  costa  to  anal  angle  :  a  narrow  streak  from  apex,  con- 
tinued along  termen,  but  not  reaching  anal  angle  :  a  short 
streak  on  costa,  between  third  and  last  mentioned  streak,  all 
streaks  more  or  less  ochreous,  whitish  on  costa  :  cilia  ochreous, 
terminal  half  greyish,  with  a  fuscous  median  line.  Hind- 
wings  and  cilia  whitish-grey. 

Somewhat  allied  to  ri/fmnrhalnt ^  Meyr.,  but  differs  from 
that  and  the  allied  species  by  the  absence  of  any  black  mark- 
ings. 

Stawell,  Victoria.     One  s])ecinicn  :  in  November. 
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Phryganostola  macrantha,  n.  sp. 

Male,  11  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  anteuiise,  abdomen, 
and  legs  dark  fuscous,  face  white,  palpi  tufted,  mixed  with 
w'hitish  beneath.  Legs  ringed  with  whitish.  Forewings 
elongate,  moderate,  costa  gently  arched,  apex  somewhat 
pointed,  termen  very  oblique ;  dark  fuscous,  with  ochreous- 
whitish  and  metallic  markings,  more  x^r  less  blackish  mar- 
pned;  a  well-marked  streak  along  fold  from  base  to  just  be- 
fore anal  angle;  six  outwardly  oblique  fascia,  becoming 
metallic  below  costa;  first,  from  before  costa  at  one-third, 
reaching  one-third  across  wing :  second,  from  costa  at  two- 
fifths,  reaching  nearly  half  across  wing :  third  from  before 
t'wo-thirds  to  just  beyond  termination  of  dorsal  streak,  with 
an  extra  metallic  dot  below  extremity  :  a  small  sub-costal  dot 
just  beyond  ;  fourth,  from  three-quarters  costa  reaching  more 
than  half  across  wing ;  fifth  and  sixth  sliort,  close  together  and 
similar,  on  costa  at  five-sixths :  an  interrupted  metallic  streak 
along  termen  ;  a  round  black  dot  at  apex,  containing  a  metallic 
spot  on  lower  edge:  cilia  whitish,  basal  half  blackish,  and 
with  an  elongate  black  apical  tooth.  Hindwings  and  cilia 
dark  fuscous. 

Gisborne,  Victoria.     One  specimen  ;  in  October. 

SiMAETHIS  HYPOCALLA,  n.  Sp. 

Female,  10  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  antennae,  legs,  and 
abdomen  fuscous,  palpi  ringed  with  white,  antennae  ringed 
with  whitish,  and  whitish  beneath,  abdomen  whitish  beneath, 
coxae  whitish,  tibiae  and  tarsi  ringed  with  whit- 
ish. Forewings  rather  broad,  costa  gently  arched, 
termen  rounded ;  dark  fuscous,  minutelv  irrorated 
obscurely  with  whitish,  which  forms  about  five  transverse, 
fascia-like  series;  four  large  black  spots  along  termen,  lower 
two  larger  and  occupying  lower  two-thirds,  each  with  a  pur- 
plish-metallic spot  in  middle :  cilia  fuscous,  basal  third 
darker.  Hindwings  dark  fuscous :  a  large  dull  whitish  black- 
centred  spot  in  cell ;  a  narrow,  transverse,  dull  whitish  line 
from  five-sixths  costa  to  anal  angle :  a  narrow,  bright  vir)lot- 
metallic  line  just  below;  cilia  dark  fuscous,  basal  half  darker. 
terminal  half  white,  irregularly  chequered  with  fuscous. 

Recalls  Choreui'm  in  appearance,  but  the  palpi  being 
without  a  tuft  I  prefer  to  place  it  in  SiwnefJni^.  Probably  the 
male  may  show  some  additional  characters  sufficient  to  war- 
rant forming  a  new  genus  for  its  reception.  The  violet- 
metallic  line  of  hindwings  is  a  special  character. 

Mareeba,  Queensland.  One  specimen  ;  in  April.  T  have 
seen  a  specimen  from  New  Guinea. 
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COMODICA  DECASPILA,   n.  Sp. 

Male,  female,  12,  20  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax 
snow-white,  palpi  blackish  at  base,  externally  and*  beneath, 
thorax  with  a  narrow  blackish  anterior  band,  antennae  fus- 
cous, basal  joint  white,  fuscous  beneath.  Abdomen  greyish. 
Legs  white,  broadly  banded  with  black,  anterior  pair  wholly 
blackish  beneath.  Forewings  elongate,  moderate,  costa 
gently  arched,  termen  oblique :  an  elongate,  transparent 
patch  near  base ;  snow-white,  with  black  markings ;  ten  spots, 
arranged  as  follows: — Four  oblique,  equi-distant,  on  costa, 
first  basal ;  four  at  five-sixths,  reaching  one-quarter  across 
wing:  four  others,  similar,  on  dorsum,  apices  pointed,  first  at 
base  :  fourth  at  anal  angle,  the  second  one  hardly  traceable 
and  hardly  reaching  dorsum  ;  two  in  middle  of  wing,  ovoid, 
before  and  beyond  middle  :  indications  of  another  on  termen 
beneath  apex ;  cilia  white,  becoming  blackish  at  base  on  mark- 
ings. Hindwings  pale  fuscous ;  cilia  grey,  becoming  white 
around  apex. 

Cooktown'  Queensland.     Two  ^^pecimens  :  in  December. 

COMODlCA  EPISPORA,   n.  Sp. 

Female,  18  mm.  Head  and  palpi  whitish,  faintly 
ochreous  tinged,  palpi  at  base  beneath  dark  fuscous.  An- 
tennae fuscous.  Thorax  dark  ferruginous-ochreous,  patagia 
paler.  Abdomen  ochreous,  banded  with  daik  fuscous.  Legs 
ochreous,  irregularly  banded  with  fuscous.  Forewings  elon- 
gate, moderate,  costa  gently  arched,  termen  obliquely  rounded  ; 
3  and  4  coincident,  7  and  8  coincident,  to  costa,  lower  fork  cf 
vein  1  obsolete ;  deep  ferruginous-ochreous,  with  whitish  mark- 
ings :  a  rather  broad,  transverse  fascia,  from  near  base  of  cos*,a 
to  base  of  dorsum,  slightly  angulated  below  costa  ;  a  rather 
large  spot  on  costa  beyond  middle,  and  a  smaller  one  midwjiy 
between  fascia  and  last  mentioned  spot  :  a  large  spot  on 
middle  of  dorsum  :  a  small  spot  on  dorsum  before  anal  angle ; 
a  suffused  spot  below  middle  of  termen  :  cilia  yellowish-orange, 
basal  half  ferruginous-fuscous.  Hindwings  with  veins  5  and 
6  stalked,  6  to  costa ;  dark  fuscous ;  cilia  yellowish-orange. 

Mackay,  Queensland.  One  specimen  :  taken  on  a  fence 
in  December. 

COMODICA    CITRINOPA,   n.  Sp. 

Male,  female,  12,  14  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax 
white,  palpi  mixed  with  ochrcouj  and  fuscous  beneath,  thorax 
with  a  narrow  orange  anterior  margin.  Antennae  fuscous. 
Abdomen  greyish,  beneath  ochreous.  Legs  ochreous,  banded 
above  with  fuscous.       Forewings  elongate,  moderate,  termen 
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obliquely  rounded ;  bright  orange-ochreous ;  markings  whitish, 
rather  obscure;  four  equi-distant  fuscous  spots  on  costa  be- 
tween one-sixth  and  three-quarters;  two  oblique  fasciae  from 
one-quarter  and  middle,  reaching  two-thirds  across  wing,  and 
thence  meeting  a  thick  streak  along  dorsum  from  base  to  two- 
thirds  ;  a  moderate  spot  on  costa  before  three-quarters ;  an  ob- 
scure spot  on  costa  near  apex ;  cilia  citron-yellow,  mixed  with 
light  ferruginous.  Hindwings  fuscous ;  cilia  fuscous,  around 
apex  and  upper  half  of  term  en  greyish -ochreous. 

Mackay,  Queensland.  Two  specimens :  in  November. 
Mr.  Dodd  has  sent  me  several  specimens  taken  at  Towns- 
ville,  Queensland. 

This  may  prove  to  be  a  variety  of  the  previous  species, 
but  it  presents  such  a  different  appearance  as  to  justify  me 
in  giving  it  a  distinctive  name. 

Tinea  tetraspila,  n.  sp. 

Male,  8  mm.  Head  ochreous.  Thorax,  palpi,  antennae, 
abdomen,  and  legs  dark  fuscous.  Forewings  elongate,  mode- 
rate, costa  gently  arched,  termen  obliquely  rounded  ;  dark 
fuscous,  coppery  tinged  and  somewhat  shining ;  markings 
ochreous-yellow ;  a  moderate  quadrate  spot  on  dorsum  at  one- 
third;  a  second,  similar,  but  smaller,  on  dorsum  before  anal 
angle;  a  third,  obscure,  on  costa  at  two-thirds:  a  fourth,  ob- 
scure and  small,  on  costa  near  apex ;  cilia  dark  fuscous. 
Hindwings  elongate-lanceolate;  fuscous,  somewhat  coppery 
shining;  cilia  fuscous. 

Probably  nearest  tetropa,  Meyr.,  but  widely  distinct. 

Parkside,  South  Australia.  Gisborne,  Victoria.  Three 
specimens ;  in  October  and  November. 

Ereunetis  streptogramma,  n.  sp. 

Female,  8  mm.  Head,  palpi,  antennae,  thorax,  and  legs 
pale  whitish-ochreous.  Abdomen  greyish -ochreous.  Fore- 
wings  elongate,  rather  narrow,  termen  obliquely  rounded  ; 
pale  ochreous,  with  fuscous  markings  :  six  outwardly  oblique 
streaks  from  costa;  first  at  base,  spot-like;  second  at  one- 
sixth,  larger ;  third  before  middle,  very  oblique,  hardly  reach- 
ing one-third  across  wing :  fourth  beyond  middle,  similar ; 
fifth  and  sixth  small,  between  five-sixths  and  apex  :  last  three 
more  or  less  connected  by  a  thick,  longitudinal  streak,  which 
is  continued  to  below  apex ;  a  moderately  thick  streak  along 
dorsum  from  base  to  three-quarters,  wit'i  about  five  projec- 
tions on  upper  edge,  third  anteriorly  oblique  and  nearly  reach- 
ing second  costal  spot ;  a  fine  line  along  termen,  not  quite  con- 
nected with  dorsal  streak;  cilia  ochreous.  Hindwings  fus- 
cous; cilia  fuscous. 

Duaringa,  Queensland.     One  specimen  ;  in  December. 
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Notes  on   South   Australian  Decapod  Crustacea. 

Part  ii. 

By  W.  H.  Baker. 

[Read  May  2,  1905.] 

Plates  XXI.  to  XXIV. 

The  following  paper  is  a  study  of  a  group  of  Maioid  crabs 
or  Oryrhyncha.  The  first  four  species  and  one  variety  belong 
to  the  genus  TJaUmiis,  found  on  our  coast,  two  of  which,  H. 
IcEvis,  Haswell,  and  //.  truncaiipesy  Miers,  are  important  on 
account  of  their  usual  large  size  and  frequency  of  occurrence, 
and  which,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  have  never  been 
figured;  one,  //.  tumldutiy  Dana,  a  figure  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  another  connection,  in  Kongl.  Svenska  Vetenskaps 
Akademiens  Handlingar,  Band  23,  Plate  ii.,  fig.  6,  a  notable 
variety  of  this  species,  which  I  have  described  in  detail ;  and 
another  which  is  here  described  for  the  first  time.  The  others 
belong  to  different  genera. 

In  Professor  IlasweU's  catalogue  of  Australian  Crustacea 
the  first  three  species  are  described  ;  but  there  are  several 
points  of  difference  which  I  would  like  to  set  forth  which  are 
scarcely  mentioned  by  the  above  authors. 

The  definition  of  the  genus  given  by  Miers  in  his  classifi- 
cation of  Maioid  Crustacea,  Jul.  Lin.  Soc.  vol.  xiv.  p.  646, 
runs  thus: — 'Carapace  sub-triangular,  with  lateral  marginal 
spines.  Three  spines  above  the  eye.  Merus  joint  of  the  outer 
maxillipeds  somewhat  auriculated  and  produced  at  its  antero- 
external  angle.  Anterior  legs  in  the  male  enlarged,  palm 
slightly  compressed.  Ambulatory  legs,  with  the  penultimate 
joint  more  or  less  flattened  and  dilated  towards  its  distal  end. 
Type,  Halimus  (ntrifus,  Latreille.  This  genus  establishes  a 
transition  to  the  Maiidae." 

In  the  species  of  this  genus  under  consideration  the 
structure  of  the  orbital  region  may  first  attract  attention  as 
of  importance,  especially  when  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding parts  of  some  members  of  other  genera  of  the  family 
Maiidae,  with  which  the  relationship  of  T/nllmus  is  undoubt- 
ed; to  mention  some  genera,  viz.,  Malay  Chlorinodes^  Micip- 
pa,  Srhizophrya,  Varam\ilira.i\,  and  others,  in  which,  while 
the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  is  usually  very  incomplete, 
being  partially  formed  by  the  basal  joint  of  the  antenna,  the 
upper  is  divided  into,  first,  a  short,  usually  thickened  arcu- 
ate portion  immediately  above  the  socket  of  the  eye  peduncle, 
and  posteriorly  to  this  usually  two  spines — or  more  or  less 
spiniform  processes- -the  more  posterior  one  of  which  is  on  a 
slightly  lower  level.       This  I  take  to  be  the  true  post-ocular 
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spine,  representing  the  posterior  or  outer  angle  of  the  orbit ; 
the  preceding  one  I  have  called  the  intermediate  spine  of  the 
upper  orbital  margin.  In  ParamifhraT,  Schizo'phrySy  etc., 
these  parts  are  well  shown,  but  have  become,  as  it  were, 
squeezed  together  to  form  a  more  complete  orbit ;  but  in  the 
species  of  Halimvs  under  consideration  the  spines  are  dis- 
tant, the  posterior  portion  of  the  orbit  being  a  widely  open 
space. 

Within  the  genus  itself  the  arrangement  of  these  parts 
is  useful  for  classification,  the  anterior  arcuate  portion  being 
spiniform,  dentiform,  tuberculate,  or  merely  rounded  at  the 


ERRATA 

Pago  119,  line  3,  for  Maiid.^:  read  Tnaciiid.^. 

Page  121,  line  L>1,  for  "figs.  3,  3a"  read  "  fi^'.  3  "  only. 

Page  124,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  for  *'t'«»rwards"  read 
"upwarfls." 

Page  131,  omit  line  6  of  explaiiutiou  of  Plate  xxii.  In 
line  -2  of  explanation  of  Plate  xxiii.,  for  '' Rnlarired "' 
read  "Inferior  view  of  anterior  rei^ions.      P^^nlarLred."' 


shaped  and  very  distinctive. 

In  the  cardiac  region  of  Halimm^  are  usually  seen  a  pair 
of  tubercles  showing  a  tendency  to  coalesce,  represented  in 
the  species  of  Chlormode^  again  by  a  lamellar,  bifid  struc- 
ture which  is  very  prominent. 

Lastly,  in  these  allied  species,  the  chelipeds  of  the  males 
are  subject  to  great  variation  as  to  size,  their  enlargement 
apparently  taking  place  well  on  in  the  life  of  the  animal,  as 
in  some  specimens  they  scarcely  exceed  those  of  the  female.  I 
would  instance  the  case  of  Leptomithrax  spiniiJomis,  Haswell, 
where  certain  males — doubtless  adults*  on  account  of  size 
and  being  covered  by  much  of  the  usual  foreign  matter — 
have  the  chelipeds  little  if  at  all  exceeding  in  size  and  shape 
those  of  the  female,  while  in  others  they  are  massive,  with 
the  fingers  very  unsymmetrical.  In  Srhizophrj/s  m^pera  some- 
what similar  conditions  obtain. 

In  these  four  species  of  T/alimus  the  normal  chelipeds 
scarcely  differ ;  in  all,  the  hands  become  slightly  narrower 
distally  in  the  vertical  direction,  and  are  more  or  less  pro- 
vided with  scattered  punctations,  from  which  fasciculi  of 
hairs  arise. 
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The  following  points,  therefore,  are  common  to  the  four 
species :  — The  carapace  is  sub-pyriform,  more  or  less  acutely 
pointed  medianly  on  the  posterior  border,  convex,  usually 
more  depressed  anteriorly  than  posteriorly ;  the  rostral  horns 
are  well  developed  and  divergent  and  usually  curved  out- 
wards ;  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit  is  widely  open,  the 
upper  margin  consists  of,  first,  an  anterior  portion  forming 
an  arch  over  the  socket  of  the  eye-peduncle,  spined  or  pro- 
jecting each  end  ;  second,  an  intermediate  spine  more  or  less 
distant  from  the  posterior  end  ;  and  third,  a  strong,  post-ocu- 
lar spine,  usually  pointing  forwards,  and  distant  from  the 
intermediate  spine  at  a  lower  level. 

The  lateral  spines  of  the  carapace  are,  viz.,  one  on  the 
hepatic  region,  and  three  on  the  branchial,  the  most  posterior 
of  which  approaches  nearer  the  middle  of  the  carapace. 

The  basal  antennal  joint  has  a  strong  spine  at  the  exter- 
nal distal  angle,  and  usually  a  small  one  at  the  internal 
angle.  There  is  a  small  conical  tubercle  close  to  the  base  of 
this  joint,  on  the  outer  side,  usually  tipped  with  hairs. 

The  external  maxillipeds  have  the  ischium  joint  with  its 
internal  distal  angle  very  much  produced  above  the  trans- 
verse line.  The  merus  joint,  inverted-triangular  in  shape,  is 
rounded  and  produced  at  its  external  distal  angle  partially 
covering  the  end  of  the  exopod,  truncate,  and  the  margin 
insinuate  at  the  internal  angle :  the  ends  of  the  margin  thus 
defined  are  acute  or  spined,  the  following  joint  originating 
close  to  the  outer  (or  upper)  end  of  this  margin. 

Sub-hepatic  and  pterygostomial  regions  each  with  a  more 
or  less  conical  tubercle. 

Chelipeds  usually  rather  weak  in  the  females  and  in  some 
males,  in  others  much  enlarged,  with  the  fingers  widely  gap- 
ing, but  not  unsymmetrical.  The  nierus  has  a  spine  at  the  dis- 
tal end  above.     The  carpus  is  strongly  keeled  in  the  males. 

Ambulatory  legs  long,  becoming  successively  shorter  be- 
hind, the  joints  mainly  cylindrical,  the  ischium  joints  each 
with  a  small  conical  tubercle  below  at  the  distal  end,  the 
penultimate  joints  more  or  less  expanded  towards  their  distal 
ends,  the  expansions  usually  becoming  wider  on  the  more  pos- 
terior legs.  The  dactyli  curved,  sharp,  with  two  rows  of 
small  teeth. 

Pleon  seven- jointed  in  the  males,   the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  coalesced  in  the  females. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are,  as  in  other  Maioid  genera, 
well  supplied  with  more  or  less  curved  corneous  bristles 
springing  in  groups  usually  from  the  tubercles,  rostral  horns, 
etc.,  and  also  from  the  ambulatory  legs.  These  are  used  for 
the  attachment  of  foreign  substances  for  purposes  of  obscura- 
tion. 
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The  genus  may  be  briefly  characterised  in  the  following 
manner:-  - 

Family  Maiidjb. 

Grenus  Halimus,  LatreUle. 

Carapace  sub-pyriform,  more  or  less  acutely  pointed 
medianly  on  the  posterior  border. 

Rostral  horns  divergent,  and  sometimes  depressed. 

Orbits  incomplete,  especially  below. 

A  large  lateral  spine  on  the  hepatic  region. 

Three  lateral  spines  on  the  branchial  region. 

The  basal  antennal  joint  with  a  spine  on  its  external  dis- 
tal angle. 

The  external  maxillipeds  with  the  ischium  joint  much 
produced  at  its  internal  distal  angle,  the  merus  joint  rounded 
and  produced  at  its  external  distal  angle,  truncate  at  the  in- 
ternal angle. 

Sub-hepatic  and  pterygostomial  regions  each  with  a  more 
or  less  conical  tubercle. 

Chelipeds  usually  weak  in  the  females  and  some  males ; 
in  other  males  much  enlarged. 

Ambulatory  legs  long,  the  joints  cylindrical,  except  the 
propodi,  which  are  more  or  less  expanded  towards  their  dis- 
tal ends. 

Pleon  seven-Jointed  in  the  males. 

Halimus  loevis,  HanoeH.     PI.  xxi.,  figs,  i,  la. 
(Pr.  L.S.,  N.S.W.,  Ser.  i.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  435.) 

This  species  is  very  variable,  especially  as  to  size.  The 
chehpeds  of  the  males  are  sometimes  normal,  sometimes  mas- 
sive. 

The  following  characteristics,  in  addition  to  those  given 
by  Professor  Haswell,  are  tolerably  constant  in  a  moderate 
series  of  examples  noted. 

The  rostral  horns  project  horizontally.  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  carapace  is  well  depressed  from  the  middle  of 
the  gastric  region  forwards,  and  with  a  less  curve  behind.  The 
inter-ocular  tubercles  are  large.  There  is  one  well-marked 
but  low  tubercle  on  each  epibranchial  region,  two  more 
faintly  marked  on  the  mid-branchial,  obliquely  placed.  A 
pair  of  transverse,  separate  tubercles  on  the  cardiac  region, 
one  median  conical  tubercle  on  the  intestinal  region,  and 
between  this  and  the  cardiac  pair  a  faint  indication  of  a  pair 
of  transverse  tubercles ;  these  are  more  pronounced  in  some 
specimens.  The  tubercles  have  a  tendency  in  old  speci- 
mens to  become  worn  away.  The  branchial  regions  are 
marked  off  from  the  urogastric  and  cardiac  by  a  row  of  pits 
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lying  in  the  grooves  which  separate  these  regions.  The  pos- 
terior margin  is  more  or  less  pointed  medianly,  in  some  ex- 
amples broad,  thick,  and  polished,  in  others  almost  or  quite 
spiniform. 

The  supra-ocular  border  is  anteriorly  thrown  into  a  pro- 
minent acute  spine ;  posteriorly  there  is  a  smaller  one.  The 
intermediate  spine  is  well  developed,  projecting  nearly  hori- 
zontally, and  further  than  the  preceding  one ;  it  is  situated 
slightly  nearer  this  than  to  the  post-ocular.  The  post-ocular 
sine  is  long,  and  is  inclined  in  a  forward  direction.  The  he- 
patic region  has  a  spine  about  the  same  size.  The  three 
lateral  spines  of  the  branchial  region  successively  shorten. 

The  sub-hepatic  tubercle  is  papilliform,  as  also  is  that  of 
the  pterygostomial  region. 

The  basal  antennal  joint  has  r.  broad,  oblique  sulcation, 
extending  from  near  the  external  distal  angle.  The  external 
distal  spine  is  rather  small,  and  is  only  slightly  pressed  up- 
ward. The  remainder  of  the  peduncle  is  not  covered  by  the 
rostral  horn. 

The  normal  chelipeds  have  the  fingers  rather  long,  ap- 
proximating nearly  their  whole  length,  slightly  curved,  and 
minutely  dentate. 

The  segments  of  the  pleon  in  the  male  are  moderately 
prominent  in  the  median  line. 

Length  of  medium-sized  specimen,  45  mm. 

Breadth  in  the  mid-branchial  region,  33  mm. 

Length  of  rostral  horn,  7  mm. 

Inter-ocular  space,  11  mm. 

Length  of  cheliped,  male,  40  mm. 

Length  of  first  ambulatory  leg,  54  mm. 

Halimus  truncatipes,   Miera.     Plate  xxii.,  figs.  2,  2a, 

(An.   and    Mag,   Nat.   Hist.,   Ser.  v.,    vol.  iv.,   p.   3.) 

My  specimens  agree  well  with  Miers'  description.  The 
species  attains  to  as  large  a  size  as  //.  hn'i-^.  The  chelipeds  of 
the  male  also  are  capable  of  assuming  the  larger  development. 
The  lateral  spines  are  stronger,  and  the  tubercles  of  the  cara- 
pace more  spiniform,  also  tubercles  are  shown  where  in  the 
former  species  there  are  merely  groups  of  bristles,  the  cara- 
pace itself  is  more  convex,  the  rostral  horns  longer  and  a 
little  depressed  and  more  divergent.  The  inter-ocular  tu- 
bercles are  very  distinct:  there  are  four  pa])illiform  tubercles 
occupying  the  front  of  the  gastric  region,  the  two  outermost 
smaller,  and  not  in  the  same  transverse  line.  The  supra- 
ocular arcuate  margin  has  the  anterior  spine  very  prominent 
but  obtuse,  the  intermediate  spine  is  large,  and  has  a  more 
forward  direction  than  in  7/.  hi  via.     Its  position  with  regard 
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to  the  one  immediately  preceding  it  is  about  the  same  as  in 
that  species.  There  are  six  tubercles  of  varying  sizes  on  each 
branchial  region — apart  from  the  lateral  spines — and  the  two 
cardiac  tubercles  are  distinct.  The  cardiac  and  intestinal  re- 
gions are  marked  off  by  sinuous  rows  of  pits,  which  assume 
irregular  groups  on  the  sides  of  the  intestinal  region. 

The  eyes  are  rather  small. 

The  sub-hepatic  region  has  the  anvil-shaped  spine  before 
mentioned. 

The  external  distal  spine  of  the  basal  antennal  joint  is 
large,  the  internal  one  very  small.  There  is  an  oblique  sulca- 
tion  on  this  joint,  as  in  the  preceding  species. 

This  species  is  common  in  shallow  water  at  Port  Wil- 
lunga,  Edithburg,  and  elsewhere,  and  Mr.  Fulton  has  sent 
me  specimens  from  Western  Port,  Victoria. 

Length  of  carapace,  44  mm. 

Breadth  of  carapace,  32  mm. 

Length  of  rostral  horn,  9  mm. 

Inter-ocular  space,  11  mm. 

Length  of  first  ambulatory  leg,  56  mm. 

tlalimus  tumidus,   Dana.     Plate  xxii.,  figs.  3,  3a. 
(U.S.  Exploring    Exped.  Crust.,  1,  p.  165.) 

My  specimens  of  this  species  are  small. 

The  carapace  is  very  convex,  anteriorily  depressed,  as  are 
much  so  the  rostral  horns,  which  also  are  somewhat  verti- 
cally compressed.  The  tubercles  of  the  upper  surface  are  not 
strongly  marked,  but  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  preced- 
ing species.  The  inter-ocular  tubercles  are  very  low.  There 
is  no  spine  on  the  posterior  border,  an  intestinal  tubercle  is 
present,  as  also  are  two  on  the  cardiac  region,  with  a  small 
one  tending  to  become  double  between  them.  The  anterior 
portion  of  the  upper  orbital  margin  is  merely  thickened, 
rounded  anteriorly,  and  posteriorly  scarcely  acute.  The  in- 
termediate spine  is  nearly  horizontal  in  position,  and  is  near 
to  the  post-ocular.  The  post -ocular  spine  is  well  developed, 
but  the  remaining  lateral  spines  poorly,  especially  tFie  last. 

The  basal  joint  of  the  antenna  has  its  external  distal 
spine  very  large  and  somewhat  compressed,  showing  well 
from  above,  spinulose  on  its  outer  margin,  and  strongly 
pressed  upwards.  The  internal  distal  spine  is  very  small, 
the  oblique  sulcation  wide  and  shallow,  the  remaining  pedun- 
cular joints  are  almost  totally  hidden  by  the  rostral  horn. 

The  pleon  of  the  male  has  the  segments  scarcely  promi- 
nent medianly  except  the  first  two.  The  pleon  of  the  female 
ends  in  a  distinct  though  obtuse  point. 
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The  chelipeds  in  the  male  are  of  moderate  size,  the  hand 
is  short  and  rather  tumid,  the  fingers  are  short,  narrow,  and 
evenly  dentate.  The  arm  is  provided  with  a  distal  tooth 
above,  and  there  are  faint  indications  of  two  more  further 
back.  The  carpus  is  strongly  keeled  with  a  minute  tooth  at 
the  proximal  end. 

The  sub-hepatic  tubercle  is  spiniforra,  and  points  for- 
ward. 

The  penultimate  joints  of  the  posterior  pair  of  ambula- 
tory legs  are  nearly  as  much  expanded  as  in  //.  trutiratipex. 

This  is  a  shallow  water  species,  St.  Vincent  Gulf. 

Length  of  carapace,  18  ram. 

Breadth  of  carapace,  13  mm. 

Length  of  rostral  horn,  3  mm. 

Inter-ocular  space,  5  mm. 

Length  of  chelipeds,  15  mm. 

Length  of  first  ambulatory  leg,  17  mm. 

Specimens  in  Adelaide  Museum. 

Hallnius  tumidus,   var.  gracilipes,  n.  mr.     PI.  xxiii.,  fig.  5. 

Carapace  very  convex.  Rostral  horns  rather  slender, 
well  depressed,  and  divergent,  more  so  from  their  distal 
halves,  but  little  vertically  compressed.  The  upper  orbital 
border  is  anteriorly  tuberculate,  but  not  so  nearly  spiniform 
as  in  //.  fnnirafipex^  the  posterior  end  bears  a  small,  acute 
tooth,  the  intermediate  spine  is  well  developed  and  acute, 
separated  from  the  preceding  tooth  by  a  narrow  V-shaped 
cleft,  while  it  is  separated  from  the  post -ocular  by  a  much 
wider  space.  The  post-ocular  spine  is  long,  inclined  forwards, 
and  is  slightly  sigmoid  in  shape.  The  hepatic  region  bears  a 
small  conical  spine.  The  three  lateral  spines  of  the  branchial 
region  are  moderately  developed.  The  inter-ocular  space  has 
two  strong  conical  tubercles,  with  a  smaller  one  in  advance  of 
each  ;  the  space  between  these  pairs  is  somewhat  concave,  ex- 
tending forwards  to  the  base  of  the  rostral  horns.  Five  gastric 
tubercles  are  arranged  in  the  usual  manner,  and  are  well 
marked  ;  four  or  six  more  lateral  ones  less  distinctly.  There 
are  two,  very  small,  on  the  urogastric  region.  The  cardiac 
region  consists  of  two  elevations,  each  bearing  three  small 
tubercles,  and  behind  these  there  are  three  median,  sub-acute, 
and  well-defined,  including  one  on  the  posterior  border,  which 
is  slightly  turned  up  at  the  apex  and  slightly  bifid.  The  epi- 
branchial  regions  are  sliphtly  tumid,  each  bearing  two  small 
tubercles,  arranged  obliquely,  and  there  are  nine  or  ten  more 
on  each  branchial  region  (omitting  the  lateral  spines)  more 
or  less  developed.  There  are  two  or  three  very  small  tubercles 
on  each  hepatic  region.     Apart  from  the  tubercles,  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  carapace  is  smooth.  The  limiting  rows  of  pits 
between  the  branchial  and  cardiac  regions  are  very  faintly 
indicated. 

The  basal  antennal  joint  is  large,  broadly  sulcate  in  an 
oblique  manner.  The  external  distal  spine  is  large,  but  not 
compressed,  and  is  distant  from  the  rostral  horn.  There  is  a 
small  tooth  at  the  inner  distal  angle.  The  external  margin 
of  the  joint  is  slightly  sinuate,  and  bears  two  spiniform 
teeth,  one  of  which  is  on  the  distal  spine.  The  remaining 
joints  of  the  peduncle  are  not  hidden  by  the  rostral  horn. 

The  eyes  are  well  developed.  There  is  a  small  tubercle 
tipped  with  hairs  above  the  ophthalmus. 

The  epistome  is  somewhat  excavate. 

The  external  angles  of  the  buccal  frame  are  prominent, 
the  margin  bearing  some  small,  ill-formed  tubercles. 

The  pleon  in  the  female  has  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
segments  very  broad  and  coalesced,  medianly  sulcate,  the 
groove  marked  with  a  few  irregular  punctations.  The  first 
three  segments  are  very  prominent  medianly,  especially  the 
first.  The  external  margin  of  the  coalesced  segments  is  raised. 
The  terminal  segment  is  broad  and  distally  rounded. 

The  sub-hepatic  spine  is  strong,  acute,  and  points  for- 
ward.    The  pterygostomial  one  is  small. 

The  chelipeds  in  the  female  are  slender,  the  merus  joint 
short,  not  reaching  as  far  forward  as  the  post-ocular  spine. 
It  is  sub-cylindrical,  and  bears  externally  three  well-develop- 
ed, forward-directed  spines,  the  last  larger  and  at  the  distal 
end.  The  carpus  bears  a  small  tooth  near  the  proximal  end 
on  the  outer  side.  The  palm  is  laterally  compressed.  The 
fingers  are  slender,  long,  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
palm,  with  minute  teeth  towards  their  ends. 

The  ambulatory  legs  are  long  and  rather  slender.  The 
menis  joint  of  the  first  pair  is  cylindrical,  and  reaches  nearly 
as  far  as  the  carpus  of  the  cheliped.  The  carpus  is  sub-equal 
in  length  to  the  propodus.  The  proximal  half  of  the  pro- 
podus  is  cylindrical,  the  distal  half  not  much  expanded.  The 
dactylus  is  slender. 

This  specimen  diflFers  from  the  typical  H.  tumidus  in  the 
following  respects :  — The  tubercles  and  spines  of  the  cara- 
pace are  much  more  accentuated.  The  inter-orbital  region 
has  two  tubercles  on  each  side,  with  a  broad,  shallow  con- 
cavity between  them.  The  rostral  horns  are  longer,  much 
slenderer,  and  little  compressed  in  the  vertical  direction. 
The  upper  orbital  border  has  anteriorly  a  distinct  tubercle 
and  an  acute  spine  posteriorly,  the  intermediate  one  being  very 
close  to  this.  There  is  a  strong  median  tooth  on  the  pos- 
terior margin.     The  second  and  third  joints  of  the  antennal 
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peduncle  are  not  hidden  by  the  rostral  horn.  In  the  cheliped 
the  merus  joint  bears  two  strong  projecting  spines,  besides  the 
one  at  the  distal  end.  The  ambulatory  legs  are  longer  and 
slenderer,  the  penultimate  being  not  so  much  expanded.  The 
penultimate  joint  is  more  than  three  times  as  long  as  broad. 

Habitat,  St.  Vincent  Gulf.     Dredged  by  Dr.  Verco. 

Length  of  carapace,  18  mm. 

Breadth  of  carapace,  13  mm. 

Length  of  rostral  horn,  4  mm. 

Length  of  cheliped,  15  mm. 

Length  of  first  ambulatory  leg,  24  mm. 

One  specimen,  a  female,  in  Adelaide  Museum. 

I  have  referred  this  specimen  to  Mr.  G.  M.  Thomson,  of 
Dunedin,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  examine  it,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  here  recorded  as  a  variety  of  H .  tumi<his, 
Dana. 

lialimUS   gracilis,    n   sp.     Pl    xxiii.,  tigs.  4,  4a. 

Carapace  elongate,  shrunken,  anteriorly  moderately  de- 
pressed. The  rostral  horns  are  long,  rather  slender,  very  di- 
vergent, especially  distally,  projecting  forward  horizontally. 
Tubercles  of  the  carapace  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  preceding 
species :  there  are  two  inter-ocular,  well  marked,  two  trans- 
verse, with  three  longitudinal  behind,  on  the  gastric  region, 
the  last  of  which  is  almost  obsolete  i  four  others  laterally 
placed  on  the  gastric  region  are  also  nearly  obsolete,  one  on 
each  epibranchial  region,  with  one  a  little  below  and  outward 
from  each.  The  cardiac  tubercle  is  single,  and  there  is  one 
on  the  intestinal,  which  is  very  close  to  the  strong  median 
spine  of  the  posterior  border.  The  rows  of  pits  noticed  in 
the  other  species  are  faintly  marked. 

The  supra-orbital  border  is  thin,  without  anterior  tu- 
bercle, the  posterior  end  has  a  small  acute  point,  the  inter- 
mediate spine  is  short,  and  is  situated  much  further  from  the 
post -ocular  than  from  the  point  which  precedes  it.  The  post- 
ocular  is  longer  than  the  other  lateral  spines,  and  projects 
well  forward,  the  following  hepatic  spine  projects  horizon- 
tally, and  is  situated  close  behind  on  the  prominent  hepatic 
region,  behind  which  the  carapace  is  strongly  constricted. 
The  three  lateral  spines  of  the  branchial  regfion  are  well  de- 
veloped, rather  contiguous,  each  being  curved   forwards. 

The  basal  antennal  joint  is  elonerate,  narrow,  the  oblique 
sulcation  scarcely  indicated.  The  external  distal  spine  is 
rather  short,  scarcely  showinir  from  above,  the  remaining 
peduncular  joints  are  not  hidden  by  the  rostral  horn  :  there 
is  a  small  spine  at  the  internal  distal  angle. 

The  epistome  is  narrow    and  rather  long. 
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The  anterior  angles  of  the  buccal  frame  are  very  promi- 
nent. 

The  sub-hepatic  and  pterygostomial  tubercles  are  papil- 
liform. 

The  normal  chelipeds  in  the  male  have  the  arm  sub- 
cylindrical,  the  distal  spine  well  developed,  and  with  a  well- 
marked  tooth  near  the  proximal  end  above.  The  carpus  is 
strongly  keeled  outwardly,  the  proximal  end  very  prominent. 
The  palm  is  compressed,  narrowing  in  the  vertical  direction 
towards  the  distal  end.  The  fingers  are  moderately  long, 
slightly  curved,  rather  slender,  finely  denticulate,  and  ap- 
proximating for  nearly  their  whole  length.  The  enlarged 
cheliped  sometimes  occurs  in  this  species  in  the  males. 

The  ambulatory  legs  are  long,  rather  slender,  sparingly 
setose,  with  the  merus  joints  cylindrical ;  the  carpal  and  pro- 
podal  joints  nearly  equal  in  length,  the  propodal  little  ex- 
panded distally.     The  dactyli  are  slender,  curved,  and  acute. 

The  pleon  of  the  male  is  narrow,  the  two  first  segments 
more  so,  the  third  slightly  wider  than  the  rest ;  their  median 
portions  are  only  very  moderately  prominent. 

This  species  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  former 
ones  by  its  shrunken  appearance,  by  the  length  of  the  lateral 
spines  and  rostral  horns,  its  single  tubercle  on  the  cardiac  re- 
gion, etc.  In  the  position  of  the  intestinal  tubercle  it 
resembles  H.  ariea. 

Length  of  carapace,  30  mm. 

Breadth  of  carapace,  20  mm. 

Length  of  rostral  horn,  8  mm. 

Length  of  cheliped,  34  mm. 

Length  of  first  ambulatory  leg,  49  mm. 

Inter-ocular  space,  6i  mm. 

Dredged  by  Dr.  Verco,  Investigator  Straits,  20-30  fms 

Types  in  Adelaide  Museum. 

The  next  species  is  referred  to  the  genus  raramirippa^ 
M.-Edw.       I  have  been  able  to  compare  it  with  P.  fuhn-ru 
lorn,  M.-Edw.,  and  find  the  following  characteristics  coninion 
to  both. 

The  carapace  is  rounded  behind.  The  rostral  horns  are 
depressed,  though  not  quite  so  much  as  in  P.  fuhirnilom. 
The  orbits  are  similar,  although  in  P.  tuherrulom  the  inter- 
mediate spine  has  disappeared,  but  is  perhaps  represented  by 
the  bifid,  post-ocular  spine.  The  eye  peduncles  arc  long, 
non-retractile,  and  project  upwards.  The  basal  joint  nf  the 
antenna  is  broad  and  sloping  outwards.  The  second  joint  of 
the  peduncle  (although  not  compressed)  is  large  and  promi- 
nent. The  external  maxillipeds  resemble  those  of  Flahniffs. 
The  pleon  segments  in  the  female  are  free.  The  dactyli  of 
the  ambulatory  legs  are  without  spiaules. 
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Family  Maiid^. 

Genus  Paramicippa,  M.-Edw. 

Paramicippa  hispida,  n.  sp.    PI.  xxiv.,  figs.  6,  6a. 

Body  thickly  covered  with  long,  bristly  hairs,  especi- 
ally on  the  legs,  where  they  are  sometimes  curved  at  the  tips. 

Carapace  pyriform,  convex,  smooth  beneath  the  hair?, 
most  elevated  in  the  protogastric  region.  The  gastric  region 
is  broad  in  front,  narrowing  behind.  The  urogastric  region  is 
distinct,  as  also  are  the  cardiac  and  intestinal.  These  are 
separated  from  the  branchial  by  an  irregular  shallow  groove 
extending  longitudinally  from  the  cervical  groove  to  a  shal- 
low meta-branchial  depression  ;  this  groove  is  bounded  on  the 
outer  side  by  an  obscurely  marked,  rounded  ridge  following 
the  same  direction  but  interrupted  in  the  middle.  The 
branchial  regions  are  well  rounded,  moderately  tumid,  and 
without  spines.  The  posterior  margin  is  slightly  produced 
medianly,  and  rounded. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  orbit  is 
slightly  thickened  and  strongly  arched ;  the  posterior  end  of 
the  arch  is  sub-acutely  prominent  and  pressed  down  behind 
the  eye  peduncle ;  the  intermediate  spine,  which  is  somewhat 
compressed  and  sub-acute,  follows  close  behind  with  the  post- 
ocular,  which  is  a  little  longer  and  also  sub-acute,  following 
close  after  it  in  the  same  oblique  line.  The  orbit  is  very 
widely  open  below. 

The  hepatic  region  is  slightly  *turaid. 

The  rostral  horns  are  short,  nearly  parallel,  acute,  and 
much,  though  not  vertically,  depressed.  Two  ridges,  with  a 
median  groove  between,  extend  from  the  base  of  the  rostrum 
to  the  front  of  the  gastric  region,  slightly  diverging  back- 
wards. 

The  ocular  peduncles  are  very  long,  project  upwards,  and 
are  slightly  curved  in  that  direction. 

The  basal  antennal  joint  is  short,  slightly  oblique,  slop- 
ing outwards,  ending  distally  in  a  slightly  curved,  transverse 
ridge,  which  on  the  outer  side  is  produced  to  a  strong  spine, 
projecting  outwards  and  upwards,  and  but  very  little  for- 
wards, and  on  the  inner  side  bearing  a  small  tooth.  The  re- 
maining joints  of  the  peduncle  are  well  clear  of  the  rostral 
horn,  the  more  proximal  one  is  short  and  broad,  but  not 
compressed. 

The  sub-hepatic  region  is  tumid. 

The  pterygostomial  region  has  a  compressed  tubercle  or 
spine. 

The  epistome  is  depressed. 

There  is  a  small,  rounded  swelling  between  the  orbit 
and  the  external  ansfle  of  the  buccal  frame. 
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The  external  maxillipeds  are  similar  to  those  of  Ilalirnus, 
though  the  internal  distal  angle  of  the  ischium  and  the  exter- 
nal angle  of  the  merus  are  not  so  much  produced. 

The  chelipeds  are  very  weak  in  both  sexes,  smooth,  un- 
armed. The  merus  is  short,  cylindrical,  and  slightly  con- 
stricted near  the  distal  end.  The  carpus  is  narrow  and 
rounded  above.  The  hand  is  not  much  compressed,  and  nar- 
rows  in  the  vertical  direction.  The  fingers  are  nearly  straight, 
very  faintly  toothed,  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  palm, 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  with  a  proximal  hiatus. 

The  ambulatory  legs  are  moderately  long,  with  the  pairs 
not  differing  much  in  length,  very  hairy,  the  joints  cylindri- 
cal, the  carpal  joints  longitudinally  grooved  above.  The 
dactyli  are  acute  and  slightly  curved. 

The  male  pleon  is  seven -segmented,  the  sides  slightly  in- 
sinuate from  the  third  segment.  The  segments  are  medianly 
umbonate,  especially  at  their  distal  margins :  the  third  seg- 
ment has  a  slight  swelUng  on  each  side  :  the  terminal  seg- 
ment is  broadly  triangulate.  The  female  pleon  has  the  seven 
segments  distinct. 

Length  of  carapace,  26  mm. 

Breadth  of  carapace,  22  mm. 

Inter-ocular  space,  7  mm. 

Length  of  cheliped,  23  mm. 

Length  of  first  ambulatory  leg,  32  mm. 

Littoral  species,  Port  Willunga,  Mr.  W.  J.  Kimber ;  Port 
Lincoln,  etc. 

Types  in  Adelaide  Museum. 

This  species  has  the  habit  of  covering  itself  with  extra- 
neous materials  to  an  excessive  degree,  scarcely  more  than  the 
chelipeds  and  eyes  are  uncovered.  The  material  consists  of 
sand,  calcareous  matter,  seaweeds,  etc.,  very  difficult  of  re- 
moval. 

Family  Maiid^. 

Genus  Micippa,  Leach. 

Mieippa  mascarenica,  Kossman,  var.  nodulifera,  n.  var. 

PI.  xxiv.,  figs.  8,  8a. 

The  carapace  is  sub-oblong,  broadest  near  the  posterior 
border,  depressed — more  so  in  the  male.  The  surface  is  granu- 
late to  tuberculate  and  nodular.  The  tubercles  or  nodules 
and  the  larger  granules  are  white,  many  apparently  formed 
by  coalescence  of  granules :  these  are  much  more  crowded  near 
the  posterior  border.  Groups  have  the  following  positions  :  -  - 
One  on  each  hepatic  region,  one  on  each  epi-branchial  region, 
one  on  the  meso-gastric,  preceded  in  the  median  line  by  two 
or  three  large  single  granules,  one  on  the  urogastric  anrl  two 
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on  the  cardiac  region.  Three  well-marked,  compressed 
tubercles,  closely  succeed  each  other  on  the  lateral  margin  be- 
hind the  orbit,  and  behind  the  last  of  these  are  numerous 
smaller  tubercles,  which  become  almost  spiniform  posteriorly. 
The  median  regions  are  slightly  raised,  and  a  strong  depres- 
sion exists  in  each  hepatic  region. 

The  upper  margin  of  the  orbit  is  anteriorly  thin  and 
arcuate,  with  a  longitudinal  row  of  granules  near  the  edge. 
Its  posterior  end  is  produced  to  a  slight  prominence,  the  suc- 
ceeding parts — representing  the  intermediate  and  post-ocular 
spines — are  tuberculiforni,  compressed  in  the  vertical  direc- 
tion, and  separated  from  each  other  by  almost  closed  fissurea. 
The  outer  one  is  similar  to  those  which  succeed  it  on  the 
lateral  margin,  and  has  a  somewhat  T-shape. 

The  front  is  strongly  declivous,  but  not  vertically  de- 
flexed,  it  is  slightly  narrower  proximally,  and  faintly  crenu- 
late  on  the  sides,  terminating  in  four  acute  lobes  or  teeth, 
the  outer  ones  slightly  raised  along  with  the  lateral  margins, 
projecting  outwards  and  slightly  upwards,  the  inner  ones  pro- 
jecting downwards. 

The  basal  antennal  joint  is  broad,  oblique,  and  much 
produced  at  its  external  distal  angle;  this  is  sub-acute  and 
strongly  pressed  upwards,  showing  well  when  viewed  from 
above.  The  outer  margin  of  the  ioint  is  slighty  crenulate, 
the  second  joint  is  dilated,  the  third  less  so. 

The  sub-hepatic  and  pterygostomial  regions  are  tumid 
and  coarsely  granular. 

The  external  maxillipeds  are  like  those  of  Ilalimu^,  The 
outer  distal  angle  of  the  merus  is  produced  and  broadly 
rounded,  the  distal  margin  not  insinuated,  and  bearing 
minute  teeth. 

The  pleon  of  the  male  is  sub-oblong,  proximally  a  little 
constricted,  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  segments  are 
sub-equal  in  length,  the  terminal  segment  is  rounded  to  al- 
most semi-circular  form.  In  the  female  the  segments  are  dis- 
tinct. 

The  chelipeds  are  rather  weak  in  the  male,  smooth,  the 
merus  sub-cylindrical,  and  slightly  curved,  the  carpus  is 
rounded  above,  the  palm  is  scarcely  one  and  a  half  times  as 
long  as  the  carpus,  the  fingers  are  shorter  than  the  palm, 
slightly  curved,  meeting  for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  their 
opposable  edges,  very  faintly  toothed. 

The  ambulatory  legs  are  rather  short,  the  first  pair 
scarcely  exceeding  the  length  of  the  chelipeds,  the  other  pairs 
becoming  successively  shorter,  the  merus  joints  are  sub-cylin- 
drical, the  distal  ends  of  these  and  the  carpal  joints  are 
nodular,   the  carpal   joints  are  short,    vertically   compressed, 
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and  grooved  above,  the  propodal  joints  are  cylindrical,   the 
dactyli  axe  curved,  strong,  and  without  spinules. 

Length  of  carapace,  10  mm. 

Breadth  of  carapace,  8  mm. 

Length  of  cheliped,  7  mm. 

Dredged  by  Dr.  Verco,  S.A.  coast,  20  fms. 

Specimens  in  Adelaide  Museum. 

Family  Parthenopid^. 
Genus  Tlufrohimhnts,  Rathbun.     Pr.   U.S.  Mus.,  vol.  xvii. 

Thyrolambrus  excavatus,  n.  np.    Pi.  xxiv.,  fig.  7. 

The  whole  of  the  body  is  covered  with  irregular  granules, 
forming  in  parts  jagged  points,  becoming  more  or  less  spini- 
form  on  the  ambulatory  legs. 

Carapace  triangular,  broader  between  the  lateral  angles 
than  long,  produced  to  some  extent  over  the  bases  of  the 
chelipeds  and  first  two  pairs  of  legs.  Surface  much  eroded, 
being  covered  with  irregular  granules,  for  the  most  part  con- 
nected together  by  small  ridges,  forming  somewhat  stellate 
reticulations.  The  regions  are  well  defined,  those  most  in 
relief  are  the  protogastric  and  branchial,  and  most  depressed 
the  meta-gastric  and  intestinal.  The  meta-gastric  depression 
extends  laterally  to  the  margin  behind  the  hepatic  region, 
and  posteriorly  between  the  cardiac  and  branchial  to  join  the 
intestinal,  though  becoming  shallower.  The  branchial  re- 
gions are  tri-lobed,  the  lobes  arranged  in  a  triangular  man- 
ner, the  apex  forming  the  lateral  angle  of  the  carapace.  Oi 
these  three  lobes  the  anterior  une  is  the  largest.  The  hepatic 
region  is  small  and  depressed.  The  epi-gastric  region  has  a 
deep  median  excavation,  between  which  and  the  front  is  a 
shallow  median  groove,  which  is  continued  behind  the  cavity, 
bifurcating  in  front  of  the  meso-gastric  region  to 
join  the  meta-gastric  depression.  The  meso-gastric 
region  is  triangular,  and  behind  it  the  median  por- 
tion of  the  carapace,  after  being  a  little  depressed,  becomes 
gradually  elevated  again  at  the  cardiac  region.  This  has  on 
each  side  two  or  more  irregular  transverse  ridges  connecting 
it  with  the  meta-branchial  lobe,  and  posteriorly  it  is  abrupt 
to  the  intestinal  depression.  The  sides  of  the  carapace  are 
very  declivous,  and  below  the  antero-branchial  lobe  there  is 
a  slight  excavation,  beneath  which  the  margin  ox})ands  to  a 
ridge  immediately  above  the  chelipeds,  bearing  some  spini- 
form  tubercles  and  uniting  anteriorly  with  the  pterygostoniial 
ridge.  The  latero-posterior  and  posterior  margins  are  nearly 
in  the  same  transverse  line,  the  former  slightly  insinuate, 
bearing   some  obtuse  points,   especially  at   the  junction    with 
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the  posterior  border.  The  posterior  margin  is  short,  slightly 
raised,  and  granulate,  with  a  small  transverse  ridge,  usually 
bearing  three  distinct  granules  close  above  it. 

The  front  is  almost  vertically  depressed,  narrowing,  and 
produced  well  beyond  the  orbits,  terminating  in  a  small  ros- 
tral process,  which  projects  downwards  between  the  anten- 
nules. 

The  orbits  are  nearly  circular,  the  internal  sub-orbital 
angle  slightly  accentuated. 

The  basal  antennal  joint  is  slightly  oblique,  becoming 
narrower  distally,  barely  reaching  the  sub-orbital  angle :  the 
second  joint  is  much  smaller,  and  just  reaches  the  contiguous 
part  of  the  front ;  the  third  joint  and  flagellum  are  very  small 
and  lie  in  the  orbital  cavity. 

The  epistome  is  sunken,  but  strongly  bordered  all  around. 

The  sub-orbital  region  is  rather  tumid  ;  an  excavation  be- 
hind divides  it  from  the  sub-hepatic  lobe,  and  joins  a  large 
cavity,  separating  the  sub-hepatic  from  the  pterygostoniial 
region. 

The  external  maxillipeds  completely  close  the  buccal 
cavity.  The  ischium  is  about  twice  as  long  as  the  merus :  its 
internal  distal  angle  is  slightly  produced  above  the  trans- 
verse line;  it  has  a  longitudinal  groove,  and  strongly  granu- 
late ridge.  The  merus  is  sub-quadrate,  its  external  distal  angle 
slightly  overlapping  the  end  of  the  exopod,  its  inner  distal 
angle  truncated,  the  space  filled  by  the  succeeding  joint.  The 
exopod  has  a  longitudinal  series  of  strong  granules. 

The  chelipeds  are  moderately  robust,  the  merus  is 
thicker  proximally,  sub-cylindrical,  very  rough  above,  with  a 
conical,  erect  process  near  the  proximal  end  ;  anteriorly  there 
are  two  or  three  triangular  processes,  also  proximal :  the 
lower  surface  is  more  evenly  granulate,  and  has  two  small  pro- 
jections about  the  middle  ;  there  are  also  one  or  two  projec- 
tions posteriorly.  The  carpus  is  somewhat  flattened  above. 
The  hand  is  trigonous,  its  upper  surface  flattened  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  base  of  the  mobile  finger,  where  it  is  very  promi- 
nent and  jagged.  The  inner  margin  bears  three  compressed 
processes  projecting  inwards,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  much 
larger.  The  lower  margin  bears  a  series  of  five  or  six  forward- 
projecting,  compressed  processes,  usually  acute,  extending  on 
to  the  immobile  finger.  The  outer  surfa^'e  is  slightly  convex, 
and  bears  an  obscure  tubercle  or  two  about  the  middle.  The 
fingers  are  as  rough  as  the  hand,  very  much  compressed  later- 
ally, the  apices  are  crossed,  and  when  in  this  position  the  op- 
posable edges  meet. 

The  ambulatory  legs  are  small,  covered  with  more  or  less 
spiniform  points ;  the  first  pair  does  not  reach  as  far  as  the 
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carpus  of  the  chelipeds :  the  dactyli  are  nearly  straight.  The 
posterior  pair  of  legs  are  very  short. 

The  pleon  of  the  female  covers  the  whole  of  the  narrow 
sternum  between  the  legs :  the  distal  half  is  slightly  broader 
and  is  median ly  very  prominent,  the  prominence  broken  by 
transverse,  jagged  ridges,  which  extend  to  the  margins,  and 
on  the  last  segment  have  a  radiate  arrangement.  In  the 
male  the  pleon  is  very  narrow,  especially  the  distal  half,  the 
sternum  showing  a  deep  excavation  between  its  last  segment 
and  the  base  of  the  buccal  frame. 

Length  of  carapace,  19  mm. 

Breadth  of  carapace,  25  mm. 

Length  of  cheliped,  30  mm. 

Dredged  by  Dr.  Verco,  Investigator  Straits,  20-30  fms. 

Types  in  Adelaide  Museum. 

I  am  in  doubt  whether  this  species  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  genus  Parthenopey  Fabricius,  but  its  complete  agree- 
ment with  ThyrolamhniSy  as  presented  by  Miss  Rathbun,  has 
decided  me  here. 


EXPLANATIONS   OF    PLATES. 

Plate  XXI. 

Fig.  1     Hallmus  Ubvis,   Haswell — Natural  size. 
Fig.  la.  Halimus  Icevis,  Haswell — Inferior  view  of  anterior  re- 
gions.    Enlarged. 

Plate  XXII. 

Fig.  2.     Halimus  iruncntipcs.  Miers — Natural  size. 

Fig.  2a.  Halirnus  truncatipes,  Miers — Inferior  view  of  an- 
terior regions.     Enlarged. 

Fig.  3.  Halirnus  tumidus,  Dana — Inferior  view  of  anterior 
regions.     Enlarged. 

Fig.  3a.  Halimns  tumidus.  Dana — Side  view. 

Plate  XXIII. 

Fig.  4.     Halirnus  gracilis,  n.  sp. — Enlarged. 
Fig.  4a.  Halirnus  gracilis,  n.  sp.-  Enlarged. 
Fig.  5.     Halirnus     tumidus^    var.     gracilipes,     n.     var. — En- 
larged. 

Plate  XXIV. 

Fig.  6.     Faramicippa  kispidn,  n.  sp. — Enlarged. 

Fig.  6a.  Paramicippa  hispida,  n.  sp.  -  Inferior  view  of  an- 
terior regions.     Enlarged. 

Fig.  7.     Thyrolarnbrus  excayatus,  n.    sp.     Sligchtly   pnlarged. 

Fig.  8.  Micippa  mascarenica.  Kossnian,  var.  nodvlifera,  n. 
var.— Enlarged. 

Fig.  8a.  Micippa  viascarevira.  Kossman,  n.  var. —  Inferior 
Wew  of  anterior  regions.     Enlarged. 
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ON    THE    ALPHA    PARTICLES    OF    RADIUM,    AND   THEIR   LOSS 

OF  Range   in   passing  through   various 
Atoms  and   molecules. 

By  W.  H.  Bragg,  M.A.,  Elder  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Adelaide,  and  R.  Kleemax, 
B.Sc. 

[Read  June  6,  1905.] 

Abstract. 

In  a  previous  paper  laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
South  Australia  on  September  6,  1904  (see  Vol.  xxviii.,  p. 
298;  also  The  Philosophical  Magazine,  December,  1904),  the 
authors  had  adduced  theoretical  and  experimental  evidence 
in  support  of  the  following  propositions :  — 

1.  The  alpha  particle  moves  always  in  a  rectilinear  course, 

spending  its  energy  as  it  traverses  atoms  of  matter, 
until  its  velocity  becomes  so  small  that  it  cannot 
ionise,  and  there  is  in  consequence  no  further  evi- 
dence of  its  motion. 

2.  Each  particle  possesses,  tlierefore,  a  definite  range  in 

a  given  medium,  the  length  of  which  depends  on  the 
initial  velocity  of  the  particle  and  the  nature  of  the 
medium. 

3.  The  alpha  particles  of  radium    which  is  in  radio-active 

equilibrium  can  be  divided  into  four  groups,  each 
group  being  produced  by  one  of  the  first  four  radio- 
active changes  in  which  alpha  particles  are  omitted. 

4.  All   the   particles   of   any    one   group    have   the   same 

initial  velocity  and  the  same  range. 

The  present  paper  could  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
the  previous  communication.  Its  content-s  were  arranged 
under  the  following  heads  :  — 

1.  Improvements  in  the  apparatus  used  for  measuring 
the  ranges  and  relative  strengths  of  the  four  groups  of  rays. 

2.  Results  of  experiments  with  the  new  apparatus,  giving 
the  following  values  of  the  ranges  in  air  at  76  cm.  pressure 
and  20°  C. :  — 

Radium,  3  50. 
Emanation  or   I  ^.o'^ 
Radium  A  I 

Radium  A  oi    (   .  q^ 

nianation         | 
Radium  C,  7  06 

These  were  probably  correct  to   05  cm. 

It  also  appeared  that  the  four  groups  were  alike  in  all  respects 
save  that  of  initial  velocity,  and  that  the  alpha  particle  spent 
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its  energy  at  a    rate    proportional,    approximately,    to    the 
inverse  square  root  of  its  speed. 

3.  Determinations  of  the  loss  of  range  of  alpha  particles 
in  consequence  of  their  passage  through  various  substances, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  for  all  the  materials  examined 
the  loss  in  traversing  any  atom  was  nearly  proportional  to 
the  square  root  of  the  weight  of  the  atom.  The  loss  in  the 
case  of  a  complex  molecule  was  proportional  to  the  sum  of 
the  square  roots  of  the  weights  of  the  constituent  atoms.  The 
results  were  presented  in  the  following  table :  — 

Table,  showing  "stopping  power"  of  various  atoms  and 
molecules,  as  compared  to  air.  The  atomic  weight 
of  the  imaginary  standard  atom  of  air  is  taken  as 
14*4,  and  the  atomic  square  root  as  3^79 :  — 


Substance. 

Hydrogen             

Air         

stopping 
Power. 

•246 
1 

Ratio  of 
Atomic  or 
Molecular 
Square  Roots. 

•265 

1 

Ratio  of 
Atomic  or 
Molecular 
Weights. 

•069 

1 

Aluminium           

1-53 

1-38 

1-88 

Copper          

Silver             

2-42 
312 

21 
2-75 

4-53 
7-5 

Tin         

3-42 

2-88 

8-2 

Platinum      

4-12 

3-7 

13-5 

Gold      

4-45 

3-7 

13-7 

Methyl  bromide 
Ethyl  chloride     

2-09 
2-30 

2^09 
2-36 

3^28 
223 

Methyl  iodide       

Ether     

2-49 
3-30 

2-35 
3-68 

49 

2-56 

Carbon  tetrachloride  ... 

3-8 

361 

5-41 

When  these  results  were  plotted,  the  metals  and  gases  seeniea 
to  lie  on  rather  different  lines. 

4.  Discussion  of  these  results.  The  authors  suggested  as 
a  possible  explanation  that,  if  atoms  had  a  disc-like  form  (see 
Meyer's  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases,  §  112),  and  if  ions  could  only 
be  produced  on  the  edges  of  the  discs,  then  the  chances  of 
ionisation  by  an  alpha  particle  traversing  any  atom  would  be 
proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  atomic  weight.  This 
explanation  involved  the  as.su mption  that  the  energy  required 
to  produce  a  pair  of  ions  was  a  constant  under  all  conditions, 
as  stated  by  Rutherford.  The  authors  believed  that  this 
assumption  was  correct,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  some  of 
their  experiments  on  gases  with  complex  atoms  the  alpha 
particle  did  not  produce  as  much  total  conductivity  as  in  air, 
and  they  suggested,  as  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction, that  ions  made  in  complex  molecules  .sometiines 
re-combined  before  getting  free  of  the  molecules. 
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SOUTH    AUSTRALIAN    NUDIBRANCHS.   AND  AN    ENUMERA- 
TION   OF    THE    KNOWN     AUSTRALIAN    SPECIES. 

By  Herbert  Basedow  and  Charles  Hedlet. 

[Read  April  4,  1905.] 

Plates  I.  to  XII. 
Historical  Sketch. 

Our  earliest  information  of  Australian  Nudibranchs 
dates  from  Baudin's  expedition.  The  untrained  collectors 
who  visited  Australia  previously  were  unlikely  to  trouble 
with  objects  so  difficult  to  procure  or  preserve. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  last  century,  those  distinguished 
marine  zoologists,  Peron  and  Lesueur,  took  back  with  them 
to  Paris  several  species,  which  were  studied  by  Cuvier.  These 
included  Scyilcea  ptlayica,  Fhyllirhoa  lichtensteiniiy  Kentro- 
doris  maculosa,  and  Casella  atromarginata. 

The  next  contribution  was  also  from  a  French  source. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard,  the  famous  surgeon-naturalists  of  the 
Astrolabe  Expedition,  dredged  their  Doris  viola cea  and  D. 
aurea  in  nine  fathoms,  in  Jervis  Bay,  N.S.W.,  and  took 
Elysia  australis  on  the  beach  near  Sydney. 

Several  active  naturalists,  Jukes,  Macgillivray,  Huxley, 
and  Ince,  served  on  H.M.S.S.  Fly  and  Rattlesnake  when 
those  vessels  were  surveying  the  coast  of  Queensland.  Hence 
the  British  Museum  obtained  much  material.  Gray  was  pro- 
vided with  Sphaerodoris  incii  and  Asteronotus  rruenta,  and 
Abraham  with  Plaft/doris  roriaceu^  and  others. 

During  a  brief  visit  to  Sydney  Dr.  Stimpson  procured 
there  his  Doris  obtusa,  D.  tacavaia,  Goniodorni  ohsciira^  and 
Aeol  ifi  ra  en  o  t  ira . 

George  French  Angas  resided  for  some  years  in  Sydney. 
From  1858  to  1860  he  took  opportunities  to  make  water- 
colour  drawings  from  life  of  Sydney  nudibranchs.  He  ex- 
amined thirty  species,  most  of  which  were  then  new.  Crosse 
published  these  sketches  and  descriptions,  with  comments  of 
his  own,  in  the  Joirniaf  de  Vouch ]iliolo(f}e.  This  important 
paper  represents  the  only  work  done  locally. 

During  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger  several  species  were 
dredged  off  the  coasts  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales, 
and  were  described  by  Dr.  Bergh  in  the  Challenger  Results. 

About  the  same  time  the  naturalists  of  H.M.S.  Alert 
collected  five  species  in  North  Queensland,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Zoology  of  that  voyage. 

A  period  of  twenty  years  then  elapsed,  during  which  no 
additions  of  importance  were  made  to  our  knowledge. 
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Recently  Professor  Bergh  bias  described  six  new  specieB 
from  material  gathered  by  Miss  Lodder  in  Tasmania. 

As  Angas  was  unacquainted  with  the  work  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  as  Abraham  did  not  know  the  species  of  Angas, 
the  revision  here  commenced  requires  to  be  continued. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  we  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Verco,  in 
allowing  one  of  us  to  accompany  him  on  his  marine  dredging 
excursion,  and  thus  affording  an  opportunity  of  observing 
and  sketching  the  forms  collected  in  their  natural  state,  a 
factor  of  extreme  importance  in  the  systematic  study  of  these 
perishable  beings. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  DESCRIBED  SPECIES  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

NUDIBRANCHIATA.* 

NUDIBRANCHIATA    ClaDOHEPATICA. 

FAMILY  AEOLIDIADAE. 

Genus  Aeolidiella,   Bergh,  1874. 
Aeolidiella    FAUSTINA,  Bergh. 

A.  faustina,  Bergh,  Zool.  Jahrb.  xiii.  (3),  1900,  p.  235- 
236,  PL  XX.,  f.  39-40.  Id.,  Reis.  in  Arch,  der  Phil.,  vi., 
1904,  p.  2,  PL  i.,  f.  27-31. 

Hab. — Ulverstone,  Tasmania   (Miss  Lodder). 

Genus  Coryphella,  Gray,  1850. 

CORYPHELLA   FOULISI,    AngaS. 

Aeolis  foulisij  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p.  64, 
PI.  vi.,  f.  3.  Coryphella  fouliaiy  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der 
PhiL  ii  (2),  1892,  p.  1029. 

Eah. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

Coryphella  ( ?)  cacaotica,   Stimpson. 

Aeolis  cacaotica,  Stimpson,  Proc.   Acad.  N.  Sci.  Philad 
vii.,  1856,  p.  388.     Id.y  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der    Phil.  ii. 
(2),  1878,  p.  xii. 

Eah. — Sydney  Harbour  (Stimpson). 

Ohs. — This  name  perhaps  refers  to  a  species  of  Angas. 

Coryphella  macleayi,  Angas. 

Aeolis  macleayi,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p. 
65,  PL  vi.,  f.  4.  (\  macleayi,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der 
Phil.  iL  (2),  1878,  p.  xvi. 

Hab. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 


•  In  the  following  list  the  sequence  of  the  species  is  based  on 
classification  proposed 
Archipel    der  Philippinen. 


the  classification  proposed  bv  Dr.  Bergh    in  Semper' s  Reisen  im 
~"iili 
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Genus  Rizzolia,  Trinchese,  1877. 

Rtzzolia  australis,  Bergh. 

i?.  australis,  Bergh.,  Chall.  Zool.  x.,  1884,  p.  27,  PL  ix., 
f.  1-5.     Id.,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1031. 
Hab, — Sydney  Harbour  (Challenger). 

Genus  Flabellina,  Cuvier,  1830. 
Flabellina  ianthina,  Angas. 

F.  ianthina,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p.  66, 
PL  vi.,  f.  6.  If/.,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2), 
1892,  p.  1034. 

Hab. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

Flabellina  orn\ta,  Angas. 

F,  omata,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p.  67,  PL 
vi.,  f.  7.  IfL,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892, 
p    1034. 

l/ab. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

Flabellina  newcombi,  Angas. 

F,  newcombi,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p.  68, 
PL  vi.,  f.  8.  Id.,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (*J), 
1892,  p.  1034. 

Hab. — Coogee,    near   Sydney   (Angas). 

Genus   Fiona,   Alder  tV:   Hancock,    1803. 
Fiona  marina,  Forskal. 

Linift.r  jiHU'ind,  Forskal,  Descrip.  Anini.,  1775,  p.  99. 
Fiona  f/zarina,  Bersrh,  Chall.  Zool.  x.,  1884,  p.  9,  PL  xi.,  f.   1. 

/lab. — Maroubra,  near  Sydney  (Whitelegge). 

Obs. — This  world-wide  mollusc  has  an  extensive  litera- 
ture. It  has  been  added  to  the  Australian  fauna  by  Hed- 
ley  (Proc.  Malac.  Soc.  i.,  1895,  p.  333).  New  Zealand  speci- 
mens were  described  bv  llutton  as  Ffths  p/irrtfa  (Trans.  New 
Zealand  Inst.,  xiv.,  188L\  p.  16G,  PI.  vi.,  f.  1).  Plate  dis- 
covered it  in  Chili  (Bergh,  Zool.  Jalirb.  xiii.,  1900,  p.  239). 

(it'iHis  Glaucus,   Fni'ster,    1777. 
Glaucis  ATLANTIC rs,  Forster. 

(/.  fif/antirifs,  Forster,  Vov.  Resolution  i.,  1777,  p.  49. 
Id.,  Bergh,  Chall.  Zool.  x.,  1881,  p.  16.  Id.,  ITedley,  Mem. 
Aust.  Mus.  iv.,  1903,  p.  401. 

Hab.—O^  Sydney  and  Soutliport,  Queensland   (Iledley). 
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Genus  Janus.  Verany,   1844. 
Janub  (?)  SANGUINEUS,  Angas. 

J .  sanguineus,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p.  63, 
PL  vi.,  f.  5.  Id.,  Bergh.,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2), 
1892,  p.  1036. 

Hab. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

Obs. — This  species  has  neither  the  crest  nor  the  rhino- 
phores  of  Janus  (properly  AnttopaJ,  and  is  only  retained 
here  till  a  more  suitable  position  may  be  found. 

Genus  Janolus,  Bergh,   1884. 
Janolus  australis,  Bergh. 

J.  australis,  Bergh,  Chall.  Rep.  x.,  1884,  p.  19,  PI.  viii., 
f.  15-22,  PL  ix.,  f.  6-8. 

Hab. — Arafura  Sea  (Challenger). 

FAMILY  DOTONID^. 

Genus  Ooto,  Oken,   1812. 

DoTo  australis,  Angas. 

Melibcta  australis,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p. 
62,  PL  vi.,  f.  2.  Melihe  australis,  Bergh,  Zool.  Jahrb.  Syst.  v., 
1891,  p.  48.  Doto  (i )  ausitroHs,  Bergh,  Reis.  ira  Arch,  der 
Phil.  n.  (2),  1892,  p.  1047. 

Hab. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

FAMILY  BORNELLID^. 

Genus  Bornella,  Grav,   1850. 

Bornella  adamsi,  Gray. 

B.  adamsi,  Gray,  Fig.  Moil.  Anim.  iv.,  1850,  p.  107,  PL 
cxcvi.,  f.  6.  Id,,  II.  <fe  A.  Adams,  Gen.  Moll.,  PI.  Ixv.,  f.  2. 
Id.,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1053.  B. 
hermanni,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p.  61.,  PI.  vi., 
f.  1. 

Hab. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

Obs. — Prof.  Bergh  regards  (Zool.  Jalirb.  Syst.  v.,  1891, 
p.  59)  as  doubtfully  distinct  from  the  above,  B.  arbon^icens. 
Pease,  B.  caledonica,  Crosse,  B.  scmp&ri^  Crosse,  and  Ii.  /lari- 
cockana,  Kelaart. 

Bornella  digitata,  Ad.  ^  Reeve. 

B.  digitata.  Ad.  &  Rv.,  Voy.  Samarang,  1850,  Moll.,  p. 
67,  PL  xix.,  f.  1.  Id.,  Aid.  &  Ilanck.,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  v.,  1864, 
p.  140,  PL  xxxiii.,  f.  8-9.  Id.,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der 
PhiL  iL  (1),  1874,  p.  301,  PL  xxxvii.,  f.  14-19,  PL  xxxviii.. 
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f.  13-22.     Id.,  Smith,  Zool.  Coll.  Alert,  1884,  p.  92.       Id., 
Eliot,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1904,  ii.,  p.  101. 

Hah. — Port  Denison,  Queensland  (Alert). 

BORNELLA  EXCEPTA,   Bcrgh. 

B.  excepta,  Bergh,  Chall.  Zool.  x.,  1884,  p.  36,  PI.  vii., 
f.  13-22,  PL  viii.,  f.  1-13. 

Hab. — Arafura  Sea  (Challenger). 

FAMILY  SCYLLAEID^. 

Genus  Scyllsa,  Linn^,  1758. 

ScYLL^A  PELAGiCA,  Linne. 

S,  'pelagica,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  x.,  1758,  i.,  p.  644,  656.  Id., 
Cuvier,  Ann.  du  Mus.  vi.,  1804,  p.  424.  Id.,  Collingwood, 
Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Zool.  ii.,  1881,  p.  137-8,  PI.  x.,  f.  29-33. 
Id.,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1056. 
Id.,  Hedley,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Vict,  vii.,  n.s.,  1895,  p.  199. 

Hah. — Terre  d'Edels,  Western  Australia  (Peron),  Port 
Phillip,  Victoria  (Bracebridge  Wilson),  St.  Vincent's  Gulf, 
South  Australia  (Verco). 

Ohs. — This  world-wide  species  has  too  extensive  a  biblio- 
graphy to  insert  here  unabridged. 

FAMILY  PHYLLIROID^. 
Genus  Phyllirhoa,  Peron  k  Lesueur,  1811. 
Phyllirhoa  lichtensteinii,  Eschscholtz. 

Eurydice  lichteuiitehiH,  Eschscholtz,  Isis,  1825,  i.,  p. 
737,  PI.  v.,  f.  1.  PIn/lliroe  punctulatinn ,  Quoy  &  Gaim., 
Voy.  Astrolabe,  Zool.  ii.,  1833,  p.  407,  PI.  xxviii.,  f.  15-18. 
Id.,  Macdonald,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Lond.  vii.,  1856,  p.  363. 
Id.,  Bergh.  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (1),  1872,  p.  210. 

flab. — Terre  d'Edels,  Western  Australia  (Quoy  and 
Gaim.).     Lord  Howe  Island  (Macdonald). 

Ohs. — This  bibliography  is  much  abbreviated. 

KlDlBRAXCHIATA    HOLOHEPATICA. 

FAMILY   PLEUROPlfYLLIDIAD.E. 

Genus  Pleurophyllidia,  Meckel,   IS  10. 

Pleurophyllidia  cygnea,  Bergh. 

F.  cygnea,  Bergh,  Malak.  Blatt.  xxiii.,  1876,  p.  9,  PL  i., 
f.  1-7.     Id.,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1063. 

Hab.— Sw&n  River,  W.A.  (Cuming  Coll.),  St.  Vincent's 
Gulf,  8. A.  (Veico),  and  Sydney  Harbour  (Hedley). 
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DORIDID-^  CRYPTOBRANCHIAT^. 

FAMILY  DORIDID^. 

Genus  Hexabranchus,  Ehrenberg,  1831. 

Hexabranchus  flahmulatus,  Quoy  k  Gaim. 

Doris  flammulata,  Quoy  &  Gaim.,  Voy.  Astrolabe,  Zool. 
ii.,  1833,  p.  257,  PL  xvii.,  f.  6-10.  He,rahranchus  fiammu' 
latm,  Wild,  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Queensland  i.,  1894,  p.  90. 

Hah. — Tweed  Heads,  Queensland  (Wild). 

Hexabranchus  impebialis,  Kent. 

Doris  imperialis,  Kent,  Naturalist  in  Australia,  1897, 
p.  151,  PI.  V. 

Hab. — Rat  Island,  Abrolhos,  W.A.  (Kent). 

Genus  Archidoris,  Bergh,  1878. 
Archidoris  varia,  Abraham. 

Doris  variabilis,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p. 
44,  PL  iv.,  f.  1  (not  Doris  variabilis,  Kelaart,  Ann.  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  (3),  iii.,  1859,  p.  300).  Doris  varia,  Abraham, 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1877,  p.  209.  Doris  prcttenera,  Abraham, 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1877,  p.  258,  PL  xxx.,  f.  10-12. 

Hab. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas).  St.  Vincent's  Gulf, 
8.A. 

Archidoris  staminea,  spec.  not\ 

Hab. — Backstairs  Passage,  S.A.  (Verco). 

Genus  Staurodoris,  Bergh,   1878. 
Staurodoris  pustulata,  Abraham. 

Doris  pustulata y  Abraham,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1877,  p.  205, 
256,  PL  xxix.,  f.  18,  19.  Staurodoris  ( ! )  pustulata,  Bergh, 
Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1093. 

Hab. — Australia      (Abraham).  St.      Vincent's     Gulf 

(Verco). 

Genus  Alloiodoris,  Bergh,   1904. 

Alloiodoris  marmorata,  Bergh. 

A.  marmorata,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil,  vi., 
1904,  p.  42,  PL  iii.,  f.  12-19. 

Hab. — Ulverstone,  Tasmania  (Miss  Lodder).  St.  Vin- 
cent's Gulf  (Basedow). 

Grenus  Discodoris,  Bergh,   1877. 

DiscoDORis  DUBiA.  Bergh. 

D.  dubia,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil,  vi., 
1904,  p.  50,  PL  iii.,  f.  29-30,  PL  iv.,  f.  1-2. 

Hab. — Ulverstone,  Tasmania  (Miss  Lodder.) 
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DiscoDORis  EGENA,  Bergh. 

Z>.  egenUy  Bergh,  Reis,  im  Arch,  der  Phil,  vi.,  1904,  p. 
54,  PL  iv.,  f.  7-14. 

Hah. — Ulverstone,  Tasmania  (Miss  Lodder.) 

Genus  Thordisa,  l^ergh,  1877. 
Thordisa  clandestina,  Bergh. 

T.  clandestina,  Bergh,  Cliall.  Zool.  x.,  1884,  p.  106,  PL 
iii.,  f.  21-25.  Id.,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p. 
1098. 

Fiab. — Torres  Straits  (Challenger). 

Genus  Hal^erda,  Hergh,   l^<^^0. 
Halgerda  graphica,  spec.  nor. 
Ilab.—St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  S.A.  (Verco). 

Genus  Kentrodoris,  Bergh,   1876. 
Kextrodoris  maculosa,  Cuvier. 

Doris  maculosa,  Cuvier^  Ann.  du  Mus.  iv.,  1804,  p.  466. 
Id,,  Quoy  &  Gaira.,  Voy.  Astrolabe,  Zool.  ii.,  1833,  p.  249, 
PL  xvL,  f.  3-5.  Id.,  Abraham,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1877,  p.  202. 
Id.,  Bergh,  Reis.  ini  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1878,  p.  xxx. 
Kentrodoris  finmd/f/era,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil. 
\i,  (2),  1890.  p.  922. 

Hah. — Sharks  Bay,   W.A.   (Peron). 

Ohs. — Lack  of  space  has  excluded  numerous  references. 

Genus  Platydoris,    Bergh,    1«"^77. 

Platydoris  coriacea,  Abraham. 

Doris  coriacea,  i4braham,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1877,  p.  203,  247, 
PL  xxvii.,  f.  1-4.  thtt i/doris  cnridCfd^  BerL'li,  Reis.  im  Arch, 
der  PhiL  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1102. 

Hah.— Sir  C.  Hardy's  Isles,  Queensland  (?  U.M.S.  Fly), 
Green  and  Masthead   Islands,  Queensland   (Iledley). 

Ohs. — This  species  seems  suspiciously  like  Plafj/doris 
sea  bra,  Cuvier. 

Platydoris  infrapkta,  Smith. 

Doris  infrajrirfa,  Smith,  Zool.  Coll.  Alert,  1884,  p.  91. 
Hah. — Queensland   (Alert). 

Platydoris  c  kiexta.  Gray. 

Asferonnff/s'  rriienta  (Alder  MS.),  Gray,  Fig.  Moll. 
Anim.  iv.,  1850,  p.  44,  102,  PL  ccxxvi.,  f.  2,  2a.  Doris  cruen- 
tata,  Abraham,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1877,  p.  201  :  not  Doris 
cruenfata,  Quov  k  Gaim.,  Vov.  Astrolabe,  Zool.  ii.,  1833, 
p   260. 

Hah. — Torres  Straits  (Ince). 
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Genus  Asteronotus,  Ehrenberg,  1831. 
AsTERONOTUS  MABiLLA,  Abraham. 

A,  mabilla,  Bergh,  Jahrb.  Deut.  Mai.  Gesell.  iv.,  1877, 
p.  163  fnom.  mid.).  Id.,  Abraham,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1877,  p. 
249,  PL  xxviii.,  f.  1-4.  Id.^  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil, 
ii.,  1876,  p.  644,  1892,  p.  1103. 

Bah. — Sydney  Harbour  (Hedley). 

Genus  Hypselodorls,  Stimpson,  1855. 

Ohs. — We  would  point  out  that  the  species  which  Stimp- 
son described  as  Goniodoris  obscura  is  obviously  that  which 
Angas  afterwards  found  in  the  same  place  and  named  G. 
crossti.  Stimpson  saw  that  his  species  was  unsuitably  placed 
in  Goniodoris,  and  proposed  for  its  reception  Hypselodoris. 
As  this  name,  though  unknown  to  any  later  writer,  has  nine 
years'  precedence  over  Alder  &  Hancock's  Chromodoris,  it 
must  certainly  replace  it. 

Hypselodoris  obscura,  Stimpson. 

Goniodoris  obscura,  Stimpson,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Philad.^  vii.,  1855,  p.  388.  G.  crossei,  Angas,  Journ.  de 
Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p.  54,  PI.  v.,  f.  1.  Chrornodoris  crossei, 
Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1884,  p.  648-50. 
Id.,  loc.  cit.,  1892,  pp.  1109,  1110. 

Hah. — cJyduey  Harbour  (Angas). 

Hypselodoris   lineolata,   van   Hasselt. 

Doris  lineolata,  van  Hasselt,  Bull.  Sci.  Nat.  Zool.  iii., 
1824,  p.  258.  Chromodoris  striate! la,  Bergli,  Chall.  Zool.  x., 
1884,  p.  73,  PI.  iii.,  f.  26-29,  PI.  iv.,  f.  1-4.  Id.,  Journ.  Mus. 
Godeflf.  xiv.,  1879,  p.  5.  Id.,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2), 
1892,  p.  1106. 

Ilab. — Port  Denison  (Dietrich)  and  Torres  Straits  (Chal- 
lenger). 

Hypselodoris  rincinata,  Bergh. 

C hromodoria  rvncitatta,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil. 
ii.,  1877,  p.  479-481,  PI.  Ii.,  f.  32,  33,  PI.  liii.,  f.  5-12  :  1892, 
p.  1107.  Id.,  Chall.  Zool.  x.,  1884,  p.  76,  pl.  vi.  f.  1-4.  Id., 
Eliot,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1904,  i.,  p.  393.  (\  iris,  Collingwood, 
Trans.  Linn  Soc.  Zool.  ii.,  1881,  p.  127,  Ti.  ix.,  f.  9-14. 

Ilah. — Sydney  Harbour  (Challenger). 

Hypselodoris  verrucosa,  Crosse. 

Goniodoris  verrucosa,  Crosse,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii., 
1864,  p  56,  PI.  v.,  f.  4.  Chromodoria  verrucosa,  Berffh, 
Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1108. 

Ilah. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 
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Hypselodoris  erinaceus,  Crosse. 

Goniodoris  erinaceus,  Crosse,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii., 
1864,  p.  57,  PI.  v.,  f.  5.  Chromodoris  erinaceus,  Bergh, 
Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1108. 

Hah. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

Hypselodoris  bennetti,  Angas. 

Goniodoris  hennetti,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864, 
p.  51,  PL  iv.,  f.  10.  Chromodoris  bennetti,  Bergh,  Ver- 
handl.  k.k.  zool.-bot.  Ges.  Wien,  1893,  p.  415,  PI.  iv.,  f. 
12-17. 

Hab. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

Hypselodoris  festiva,  Angas. 

Goniodoris  festiva,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864, 
p.  53,  PI.  iv.,  f.  12.  Chromodoris  festiva,  Bergh,  Verhandl. 
k.k.  zool.-bot.  Ges.  Wien,  1893,  p.  417,  PI.  iv.,  f.  18-22. 

Hab. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

Hypselodoris  loringi,  Angas. 

Goniodoris  loringi,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  18G4, 
p.  52,  PI.  iv.,  f.  11.  Chromodoris  loringi,  Bergh,  Reis.  im 
Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1109. 

Hab. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

Hypselodoris  splendida,  Angas. 

Goniodoris  splendida,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864, 
p.  55,  PI.  v.,  f.  2.  Chromodoris  splendida,  Bergh,  Reis.  im 
Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1109.  Id.,  Eliot,  Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.  1904,  i.,  p.  390. 

Hab. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

Hypselodoris    daphne,  Angas. 

Goniodoris  daphne,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864, 
p.  54,  PL  v.,  f.  3.  Chromodoris  daphne,  Bergh,  Reis.  im 
Arch,  der  PhiL  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1109. 

Hab. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

Hypselodoris  tasmaniensis,  Bergh. 

Chromodoris  tasmaniensis,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der 
PhiL  vi.  (2),  1905,  p.  69,  PL  v.,  f.  12-15. 

Hab. — Ulverstone,  Tasmania  (Miss  Lodder). 

Hypselodoris  eptcuria,  fipec.  nov. 
Hab. — St.  Vincent's  Gulf  (Newland). 

Genus  Casella,  H.  it  A.  Adams,  18.18. 
Casella  atromarginata,  Cuvier. 

Doris  atromarginata,  Cuvier,  Ann.  du  Mus.  iv.,  1804, 
p.    473,    PL    ii.,    f.    6.        Goniodoris    atromarginata,    Angas, 
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Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p.  51.  Casella  atromarginata, 
Bergh,  Journ.  Mus.  Godeff.  Heft,  vi.,  1874,  p.  102,  PI.  ii., 
f.  15-29,  PL  iii.,  f.  21-32.  Id.,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii. 
(2),  1892,  p.  1110.  Id.,  Eliot,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1904,  i., 
p.  399.  Casella  gouldii,  H.  <fe  A.,  Ad.  Genera  ii., 
1857,  PI.  xliii.,  f.  5.  Caaella  philippinensisy  Bergh,  Reis.  im 
Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (1),  1874,  PI.  xxxiii.,  f.  1. 

Hah, — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

Oh 8. — The  above  references  are  not  exhaustive. 

Genus  Albania,  CoUingwood,  1881.* 
Albania  (?)  vbrconis,  spec.  nov. 
Hah.— Si,  Vincent  Gulf,  S.A.  (Verco). 

Genus  Ceratosoma,  Ad.  &  Reeve,  1848. 
Ceratosoma  brevicaudatum,  Abraham. 

C,  hrfvicnudafum,  Abraham,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (4), 
xviii.,  1876,  p.  142,  PI.  vii.,  f.  6.  C.  oblonf/um,  Abraham, 
he,  cif,,  p.  143,  PI.  vii.,  f.  7,  7a,  7b.  Id.,  Bergh,  Reis.  im 
Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1111. 

Hah. — Western  Australia  (Abraham),  St.  Vincent 
Gulf,  S.A.  (Verco),  Sydney  Harbour  (Hedley). 

Ceratosoma  ADELAiD-a:,  spec.  fwv. 
Hah. — St.  Vincent  Gulf,   S.A.  (Basedow). 

Ceratosoma  tenue,  Abraham. 

C,  teiiue,  Abraham,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (4),  xviii., 
1876,  p.  141,  PI.  vii.,  f.  5,  5b.  Id.,  Smith,  Zool.  Coll.  Alert, 
1884,  p.  90.       Id.,  Bergh,  Reis.   im   Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2), 

1892,  p.  nil. 

Hah. — Thursday  Island,  Torres  Straits  (Alert). 

Ceratosoma  lixi,  Rochebrune. 

C.    lixi,    Rochebrune,    Naturaliste,    1894,    p.    55.        Id., 
Arch.  Mus.  Paris,  3  ser.,  vii.,  p.  134,  PI.  vi.,  f.  6. 
Hah. — Dead  Island,  Torres  Straits  (Lix). 

Ceratosoma  gibbosum,  Rochebrune. 

C.  gihhosum,  Rochebrune,  Naturaliste,  1894,  p.  55.    Id., 
Arch.  Mus.  Paris,  3  ser.,  vii.,  p.  135,  PI.  vi.,  f.  4. 
Hah. — Dead  Island,  Torres  Straits  (Lix). 

•  Whil"  theise  pages  are  going  tlirough  the  press,  and  too 
late  to  alter  the  title  of  Plate  iv.,  we  observed  that  Bergh  (Reis. 
im.  Arch,  der  Phil.,  ii.  (2),  1894.  p.  148)  reduces  Albania  to  a 
synonym  of  j^tkodoris,  Abraham,  18/7. 
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Genus  Aphelodoris,  IWgh,  1879. 

Aphelodoris  luctuosa,  Bergh. 

A,  luctuosa  J  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  vi.  (2),  1905, 
p.  75,  PI.  v.,  f.  26-32,  PI.  vi.,  f.  1-2. 

I/ah. — Ulverstone,  Tasmania  (Miss  Lodder). 

Genus  Miamira,   Bergh,   187."). 
MiAMiUA  siNUATA,  van  Hasselt. 

Doris  sinuata,  van  Hasselt,  Bull.  d.  Sci.  Nat.  and  d. 
Gaol,  iii.,  1824,  p.  239.  Miamira  nohilis,  Bergh,  Journ.  Mus. 
Godeff.,  Heft,  vi.,  1874,  PI.  viii.,  f.  8,  Heft,  viii.,  1875,  p.  53, 
PI.  viii.,  f.  1-30,  PL  ix.,  f.  1-4.  7<^/.,  Reis.  ini  Arch,  der  Phil, 
ii.  (2),  1876,  p.  411,  PI.  xxxiii.,  f.  2,  and  1892,  p.  1112:  vi. 
(2),  1905,  p.  81,  PI.  v.,  f.  33-36.  7r/.,  Smith,  Zool.  Alert, 
1884,  p.  90.     Id.,  Eliot,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1904,  i.,  p.  405. 

//ab. — Port  Denison,  Queensland   (Alert). 

Genus  Sphaerodoris,   l>ergh,   1877. 
Sphaerodoris  inch.  Gray. 

Boris  inrii  (Alder  M.S.),  Gray,  Fii^.  Moll.  An.  iv.,  1850, 
PL  ccxxvi.,  f.  1,  p.  103.  Dictyodorix  i/icii.  Bergh,  Reis. 
im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1880,  Suppl.  p.  75.  Sphatrodori^ 
incii,  Bergh,    Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1113. 

Ihth. — Torres  Straits  (Ince). 

FAMILY  DORTOPSTD.'E. 

(icnus   DoriopsiSf    Pease,    ISHO. 

DoRiopsis  df:nis()ni,  Angas. 

Dori'i  dcmsoni,  An^as,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p. 
45,  PL  iv.,  f.  2.  DfU'fhtpsis  (jt  nnmiren ,  Aid.  k  Hancock, 
Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  v.,  1864,  p.  126,  PL  xxxi.,  f.  4,  5,  6,  7. 
Id.,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1884,  p.  698: 
18^2,  p.  1120.  Doridopsis  deni:«nii,  Eliot,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc, 
1904,  iL  (1905),  p.  277. 

Hah. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

OhA. — Professor  Bcrcfh  reduces  Auiras's  name  to  a 
synonym  of  I),  fit  m  nifirm.  Tt  ai^poar*?,  however,  that  1). 
denii^nni  has  al)Out  six  months'  ])riority  over  f).  tirnnndrf-a. 

DoRiorsis  vioLACEA,  QuDV  lV'  Gaimard. 

Doris  viol  fin  (I,  Quov  cV:  Gaim.,  Voy.  Astrolabe,  Zool.  ii., 
1832,  p.  264,  PL  xix./f.  1-3.  l)ormp^>s  rif,hirui^  Hereh, 
Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1121. 

//^//;.— Jervis  Bav,  N.S.W.   ^Astrolabe). 
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DoRioFSis  AUSTRALis,  Angas. 

Actinodoris  australiSy  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii., 
1864,  p.  49,  PL  iv.,  f.  8.  Doriopsis  ansfrali.9,  Bergh,  Reis. 
im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1122. 

Hab. — New  South  Wales  (Angas). 

Doriopsis  australiensis,  Abraham. 

Doridopsis  australiensis y  Abraham,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc, 
1877,  pp.  243,  263,  PL  xxx.,  f.  25-26.  Doriopsis^  australiensis, 
Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1122. 

Hab. — New  South  Wales. 

DoRici'Sis  AUREA,  Quoy  &  Gaimard. 

Doris  aurea,  Quoy  &  Gaim.,  Voy.  Astrolabe,  Zool.  ii., 
1832,  p.  265,  PL  xix.,  f.  4-7.  Doriopsis  aurea,  Bergh,  Reis. 
im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.    (2),    1892,   p.   1122. 

Hab. — Jervis  Bav,  N.S.W.  (Astrolabe),  St.  Vincent 
Gulf,  S.A.  (Verco). 

Doriopsis  carneola,  Angas. 

Doris  carneola,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p. 
48,  PL  iv.,  f.  6.  Doriopsis  carneola,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch, 
der  PhiL  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1122. 

Hab. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas),  St.  Vincent  Gulf 
(Basedow). 

Doriopsis  nodulosa,  Angas. 

Doris  nodulosa,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p. 
48,  PL  iv,  f.  6.  Doriopsis  nodvloaa,  Bergh,  Reis.  in  Arch, 
der  PhiL  iL  (2),  1892,  p.  1122. 

Hab. — Co  ogee,  near  Sydney  (Angas). 

Doriopsis   ( ?)   pantherina,   Angas. 

Doris  pantherina,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1861, 
p.  47,  PL  iv..  f.  5 

flab. — Coogee,  near  Sydney  (Angas). 

FAMILY  PIIYLLIADID>^.. 
Genus  Phyllidia,  Cuvi^r,   179S. 
*Phyllidia  varicosa,  Lamarck. 

P.  varicosa,  Lamarck,  Syst.  des  An.  s.  vert.,  1801,  p.  66. 
Id.,  Quoy  &  Gaim.,  Voy.  Astrolabe,  Zool.  ii.,  1832,  p.  292, 
PL  xxi.,  f.  25.  Id.,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2), 
1876,  p.  380,  PL  XXV.,  f.  7,  Suppl.  1881,  p.  8,  1892,  p.  1128. 
Id.,  Eliot,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1904,  ii.  (1905),  p.  281. 

//a6.— Dampier's  Archipelairo,    W.A,   (Oazelle). 
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DORIDID^   PHANEROBRANCHIAT^. 

FAMILY  POLYCERAD.^. 

Genus  Triopa,  Johnston,  1838. 

Triopa  yatesi,  Angas. 

T,  yatesi,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p.  60,  PL 
v.,  f.  8.  Id,,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892, 
p.  1139. 

Hah. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

Genus  Palio,  Gray,   1857. 

Palio  cooki,  Angas. 

Polycera  cooki,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p. 
58,  PL  v.,  f.  6.  Palio  (? )  cooki,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der 
PhiL  iL  (2),  1892,  p.  1142. 

Hah. — Botany  Bay  (Angas). 

Genus  Ohola,  Bergh,   1S84. 
Ohola  pacifica,  Bergh. 

0.  'pacifica,  Bergh,  ChalL  ZooL  x.,  1884,  p.  52,  PL  ix., 
f.  9-12. 

Hah. — Arafura  Sea  (Challenger). 

Genus  Angasiella,  Crossi%   1(^64. 

Angasiella  edwardsi,  Angas. 

A.  edwardsi,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch.,  1864,  xii.,  p.  49, 
PL  iv.,  f.  9.  Nemhrnfha  ( ? )  edwardsii,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch, 
der  Phil.  iL  (2),  1892,  p.  1145. 

Ilah. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 

Genus  Nembrotha,   I>er<(li,   1877. 
Nembrotha  verconis,  fi})ic.  now 
Hah.— St.  Vincent  Gulf,  S.A  (Verco). 

Genus  Placomopherus,  lieuckart,   1828. 

Placomopherus  imperialis,  Angas. 

PlocantopJiorus  l/n prridli.^,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii., 
1864,  p.  59,  PL  v.,  f.  7.  Plocatnopherus  nacvatus,  Abraham, 
Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (4),  xviii.,  1876,  p.  139,  PL  vL,  f.  4,  4a. 
P,  imperialis,  Bergh,  Verh.  Zool.  hot.  Ges.  Wien,  xxxiii., 
1884,  p.  144-9,  PL  vi.,  f.  10,  PI.  x,  f.  8-9,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der 
PhiL  iL  (2),  1892,  p.  1146. 

Hah. — Sydney  Harbour  (Angas). 
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Placomophebus  insignis,  Smith. 

PlocamophoruB  insigniSf  Smith,  Zool.  Coll.  Alert,  1884, 
p.  91,  PL  vi.,  f.  1.,  U. 

Hab, — Albany  Island,  Queensland  (Alert). 

Genus  Acanthodoris,  Gray,  1857. 

ACANTHODORIS   METULIFERA,    Bergh. 

A.  metulifera,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  vi.  (2), 
1905,  p.  98,  PL  vii.,  f.  3-6. 

Hab. — Ulverstone,  Tasmania  (Miss  Lodder). 

UNCLASSIFIED  SPECIES. 

Doris  arbutus,  Angas. 

Joiirn.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p.  47,  PL  iv.,  f.  4.       Id., 
Read,  Proc.  Linn.  N.S.W.,  iv.,  1879,  p.  291,  PL  xvii. 
Hab, — Coogee. 

Doris  chrysoderma,  Angas. 

Journ.  *^e  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p.  46,  PL  iv.,  f.  3. 
Hab   —Sydney  Harbour. 

Doris  collatata,  Abraham. 

Proc.  ZooL  Soc,  1877,  p.  205,  255,  PL  xxix.,  f.  25-26. 
Hab. — Port  Essington. 

Doris  peculiaris,  Abraham. 

Proc.  ZooL  Soc,  1877,  p.  211,  258,  PL  xxx.,  f.  15-17. 
Hab. — Port  Lincoln,  S.A. 

Doris  analampulla,  Abraham. 

Proc.  ZooL  Soc,  1877,  p.  205,  254,  PL  xxix.,  f.  8-10. 
Hab. — Australia. 

Doris  obtusa,  Stimpson. 

Proc.  Acad.  N.  Sc,  Philad.,  vii.,  1855,  p.  389. 
Hab. — Sydney  Harbour. 

Doris  excavata,  Stimpson. 

Proc.   Acad.   N.   Sc,   Philad.,  vii.,     1855,    p.    389    (not 
D.  excavata,  ^ease). 

Hab. — Sydney  Harbour. 

Doris,  sp. 

W.  8.  Kent,  Great  Barrier  Reef,   1893,  p.  362,  pi.  xiu. 
f.  6. 

Hab. — Queensland. 
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Doris,  sp. 

W.  S.  Kent,  Great  Barrier  Reef,  1893,  p.  362,  pi.  xiii., 
f.  7. 

Hah. — Queensland. 

Ancula,  sp. 

W.  S.  Kent,  Great  Barrier  Reef,  1893,  p.  362,  pi.  xiii., 
f.  9. 

Hah. — Queensland. 

NUDIBRANCHIATE   MOLLUSC. 

W.  S.  Kent,  Great  Barrier  Reef,  1893,  p.  362,  pi.  xiii., 
f.  8. 

Hah. — Queensland. 

Ohs. — Perhaps  a  Pit i/llidKi. 

SUB-OKDER    ASCOGLOSSA. 

FAMILY     ELYSITD^. 

Genus  Elysia,  Kisso,   18 li^. 

Elysia  australis,  Quoy  &  Gaimard. 

Act  (ton  (itf^fralfs^  Qnoy  ^  Gaini.,  Voy.  Astrolabe,  Zool. 
1832,  p.  317,  PI.  xxiv.,  f.  18-20.  E.  cooffecnsis^  Angas, 
Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p.  69,  PI.  iv.,  f.  9. 

Hah. — Sy(l)iey    Harbour   (Astrolabe),    Coogee    (Angas) 

TO    BE   EX(  LIDED. 

Allpcrtia  expansa.  Ten. -Woods. 

.4.  f'.riuuisa.  Ten. -Woods,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Tas.,  1876, 
p.  28 

//(fh. — 8nuth])()rt ,  Tasmania. 

Oh.<.—ln  a  paper  read  (Juno  10,  1002)  to  the  Royal 
Society,  Tasmania,  but  still  unpublished,  Iledley  points  out 
that  this  najnc  wa^  bas(\l  on  a  Planarian  worm,  P(/Jf/rr//s  trif^- 
f rails',  Schmarda. 


REMARKS     ON     SOUTH     AUSTRALIAN     SPECIES.      INCLUDING 
DESCRIPTIONS     OF     NEW     SPECIES 

Scyllfiea  pelagica,   Linnc. 
Plate  ix.,  fiizs.  1  and  *J. 

S.  itchiijicft,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  x.,  1875,  i,,  p.  644,  656. 
Id.,  Cuvier,  Ann.  du  Mus.  vi.,  1804,  p.  424,  etc.,  etc. 

Several  divergtMit  forms  Hi'  before  us,  but  after  consult- 
ing Bergh's  criticisms  on  the  species,  and  its  variations,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  include  them  all  under  the  one  widespread 
s})ecies.     The  main  difTerences  are  in  the  lengtii  of  the  dorsal 
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lobes  and  the  colouration,  the  former  feature  depending 
largely  upon  the  degree  of  contraction,  and  the  latter,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  colour  of  the  seaweed  upon  which  the  animal 
lived. 

Dim. — The  largest  individual  that  has  so  far  been  found 
in  South  Australia  measures  42  millimetres  in  length,  the 
length  of  the  lobes  being  16,  and  height  of  body  21,  making 
a  total  height  of  37  mm. 

Hah. — Dredged  in  20  fathoms,  'off  Antechamber  Bay, 
Kangaroo  Island,  January,  1903  (Verco) ;  thrown  up  on  Port 
Willunga  beach  (Newland). 

Pleurophyllidia  cygnea,  Bergh. 
Plate  X.,  figs.  1  and  2  ;  Plate  xi.,  figs.  1-3  ;  Plate  xii.,  figs.  1-6. 

P.  cygnea,  Bergh,  Malakol,  Blatter  xxiii.,  1876,  p.  9, 
PI.  i.,  figs.  1-7.  Id.,  Semper's  Reisen  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii. 
(2),  1892,  p.  1063. 

With  some  confidence  we  apply  Bergh's  name  to  a  species 
which  we  have  obtained  from  St.  Vincent  Gulf  and  Sydney 
Harbour  respectively.  The  species  appears  to  be  rare  and 
not  to  inhabit  the  beach  zone.  Since  the  original  description 
of  the  animal  from  the  Swan  River,  Western  Australia 
(whence  it  takes  its  name),  it  has  not  been  re-taken  by  any 
collector.  That  description  was  based  on  an  old  spirit  speci- 
men. We  add  the  following  account  drawn  from  a  living 
animal :  — 

Body  elongate,  oblong ;  sides  nearly  parallel,  terminating 
in  a  blunt  point  posteriorly ;  dorsal  surface  flat,  sloping 
towards  the  posterior  extremity.  Mantle  (nothasuni)  fairly 
ample,  slightly  waved  along  the  edge,  and  extending  from 
behind  the  rhinophores ;  ornamented  loiifi^itudinally,  with  a 
series  of  roughly  parallel,  black  and  yellowish,  undulating 
ridges,  the  medial  of  which  extending  throughout  the  whole 
length,  the  lateral  passing  out  at  the  sides,  bordered  with 
yellow.  The  lobe-like  veil  is  colourless,  edged  with  yellow, 
and  with  a  few  yellow  spots  in  its  centre.  Foot  dilated  later- 
ally in  front,  tapering  behind  :  the  edge  waved  and  extending 
to  beyond  the  sides  of  body  :  it  is  flat,  grooved  longitudinally 
along  the  centre  posteriorly,  and  does  not  project  appreciably 
behind  the  mantle.  Rhinophores  longitudinally  laminate, 
pink,  contractile.  Branchiae  pink,  on  the  under  side  of  the 
lateral  projection  of  the  mantle.  Mouth  prominent.  Geni- 
tal orifice  and  anus  prominent  on  the  right  side,  the  latter 
19  mm.  behind  the  former.  The  entire  undor-surfacc  a  uni- 
form light  crimson. 

Radula  pale  yellow.  Lateral  spines  numerous,  about  70, 
of  equal  size,  except  the  most  central,  which  are  smaller  than 
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the  rest.  Average  length  of  lateral  spines,  '27  mm.  The 
minutely  denticulated  margin  was  not  observed.  Between 
the  lateral  spines  and  central  plate,  with  its  cuspidated  edge, 
an  irregularly  triangular,  plane  plate. 

Dim. — Length  82,  breadth  34  mm. 

Hah. — Dredged  in  20  fathoms,  off  Antechamber  Bay, 
Kangaroo  Island,  January,  1903. 

Ohs. — The  mollusc  was  kept  alive  for  several  days  in  a 
glass  of  sea  water,  and  it  was  still  alive  when  transferred  to 
the  preser%rative.  It  has  retained  its  colour  remarkably  well 
in  a  weak  solution  (3  per  cent.)  of  formaline. 

Archidoris  varia,  Abraham. 
Plate  v.,  figs.  1-5. 

Doris  variahilisy  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1864,  p. 
44,  PI.  iv.,  fig.  1  (not  Doris  variftbilis,  Kelaart,  Ann.  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist.  (3),  iii.,  1859,  p.  300).  Doris  varia,  Abraham, 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1877,  p.  209.  Doris  praetenera,  Abraham, 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1877,  p.  258,  PI.  xxx.,  fig.  10-12. 

This  species  is  as  abundant  in  South  Australian  waters 
as  in  Sydney  Harbour. 

In  addition  to  the  characters  indicated  by  Angas  we 
note  that  the  skin  is  soft,  and,  in  preserved  specimens,  has  a 
flabby  appearance.  In  dead  examples  the  rugosities  of  the 
back  sometimes  disappear.  The  rhinophora  arise  from  ele- 
vated conical  sheaths,  and  are  ornamented  with  about  24 
lamellae.  Oral  tentacles,  with  a  deep  longitudinal  groove  on 
the  exterior  side.  Branchial  plumes  five,  tripinnate.  In 
colour  the  species  ranges  from  pale  yellowish  (St.  Vincent 
Gulf)  to  dark  reddish-brown  (Port  River).  The  wrinkles 
on  the  back  are  outlined  and  exaggerated  by  a  mesh-work  of 
dark  lines.  The  sole  of  the  foot  is  white,  edged  with  rich 
orange,  and  through  the  thin  skin  the  liver  is  visible.  Along 
the  edge  of  the  mantle  muscle-fibres  are  discernible  as  short, 
white,  radiating  lines. 

Radula  amber  yellow.  Lateral  spines  hamate,  nume- 
rous, about  70  on  either  side  of  each  transverse  row,  de- 
creasing very  gradually  in  size  inwardly.  Average  height  of 
spines,  '3  mm.  No  central  spine.  Twenty-three  rows  of 
spines  in  specimen  examined.    OC     OX- 

r/ah. — Dredged  in  20  fathoms,  Si.  Vincent  Gulf,  Janu- 
ary, 1903,  and  Spencer  Gulf  (Verco)  :  Port  River,  in  4 
fathoms,  April,  1902  (Field  Naturalists)  :  taken  at  low  water. 
Port  Noarlunga  (Ashby)  :  Port   Noarhm^a   (Newland). 

Ohs. — This  species  has  hitherto  been  classified  in  Dnra. 
On  account  of  the  general  form,  grooved  tentacles,  and  rad- 
ula. we  propose  to  include  it  in  .1  rr/^V/or/*. 
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Archidoris  staminea,  f^pec  nov, 
Plate  vi.,  figs.  3  and  4. 

Body  irregularly  elliptical,  very  slightly  narrower  pos- 
teriorly, convex.  Cloak  ample,  frilled  along  the  border; 
colour,  a  uniform  tint  of  yellow ;  roughened  by  very  nume- 
rous small  tubercular  elevations  and  depressions,  which  cover 
the  skin  as  separate,  stellate,  or  radiate  groups  of  notches : 
the  underside  of  the  mantle,  of  a  similar  yellow  colour,,  is 
marked  with  vein-like  threadlets,  multiply  dividing  and 
branching  towards  the  outer  edge.  Foot  rounded  anteriorly, 
sides  almost  parallel,  terminating  in  a  blunt  point,  slightly 
channelled  ;  colour  yellow,  darkened  somewhat  in  the  centre 
by  the  appearance  of  the  liver  through  the  skin.  Dorsal  ten- 
tacles clavate,  situated  rather  far  anteriorly.  Oral  tentacles 
linear,  prominent.  Eyes  visible  in  small  examples  as  little 
black  specks  behind  the  rhinophores. 

Dim, — Length  32,  breadth  19  mm. 

Hah. — Dredged  in  20  fathoms,  Backstairs  Passage, 
January,  1903  (Verco). 

Staurodoris  pustulata,  Abraham. 
Plate  ix.,  fig.  3. 

Doris  pustulata,  Abraham,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1877,  p. 
205,  PL  xxix.,  figs.  18,  19.  Staurodoris  (?)  pustulata, 
Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1093. 

The  species  before  us  corresponds  well  with  that  described 
by  Abraham,  but  as  that  description  was  taken  from  spirit 
specimens,  we  add  the  following  account  of  the  live  ani- 
mal: — 

Body  elliptical,  moderately  convex.  Mantle  ample  with 
a  slightly  waved  margin :  of  an  uncommon  greenish-grey 
ground  colour,  covered  with  numerous  opaque,  yellow,  warty 
tubercles  of  various  sizes,  standing  out  prominently  from  the 
darker  background  like  golden  beads.  Foot  tapers  posteriorly 
to  a  blunt  point,  well  within  the  mantle-margin  :  colour  of 
the  entire  under-surface,  a  light  flesh -red.  Rhinophores 
completely  retractile  within  cavities,  the  openings  to  which 
are  surrounded  with  a  circlet  of  nodulations.  Branchial 
plumes,  seven,  tripinnate,  of  a  deeper  shape  of  grey. 

Radula  straw-yellow.       Lateral  spines  numerous,   about 

68  on  either  side,  increasing  in  size  from  centre  outwards,  no 

central  spine,  from  25  to  30  rows    in    specimen    examined. 

a  •  O  •  X  ■ 

Dim. — Length  20,  breadth  11  mm. 

Hah. — Dredged  in  20  fathoms.  Backstairs  Passage,  Janu- 
ary, 1903  (Verco). 
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Alloiodoris  marmorata,  Bergh. 
Plate  viii.,  figs.  1  and  2. 

Alloiodoris  marmoratay  Bergh,   Reis.  im   Arch,  der  Phil, 
vi.,  1904,  p.  42,  PL  iii.,  figs.  12-19. 

The  identification  of  an  unfigured  species  must  always 
be  a  matter  of  some  misgiving.  None  of  the  South  Aus- 
tralian examples  attain  the  size  given  by  the  author  for  Tas- 
manian  specimens.  In  other  respects  the  description  har- 
monises so  well  with  the  animals  before  us  that  w^e  have  pre- 
ferred to  use  Dr.  Bergh's  name  for  them.  We  were  unable 
to  dett^ct  the  denticules  on  the  lateral  teeth.  The  following 
account  was  prepared  from  living  specimens :  — 

Body  elliptic,  symmetrically  rounded  at  both  ends, 
moderately  convex.  Colour  yellowish -white  to  greyisli- 
brown,  covered  with  minute  spiculose  elevations  on  the  dor- 
sal surface,  which  impart  to  it  the  brownish  tint :  also,  w-ith 
less  numerous,  larger  elevations,  surrounded  by  irregular 
circles  of  deep  brown.  The  latter  occasionally  have  a  centre 
of  opaque  white,  surrounded  bv  a  ring  of  reddish-brown,  the 
whole  giving  the  impression  of  miniature  craters.  Ventral 
surface  translucent,  white :  irregularly  sprinkled  over  with 
asymmetrical  brown  spots,  either  isolated  or  arranged  in 
small  groups.  Mantle  considerably  broader  than  the  foot, 
with  a  slightly  undulating  margin  :  fairly  thin  along  the 
border,  so  that  the  colour-markings  of  the  dorsal  surface  are 
visible  from  the  under-side.  Foot  white,  with  few  scattered 
spots  of  brown.  Rhinophores  and  branchice  brown,  the  lat- 
ter seven  or  eight  in  number.  Larger  individuals  have  come 
under  our  notice  since  this  description. 

Dim. — Length  22 "5,  breadth  10  mm. 

Hah. — Dredged  in  four  fathoms,  Port  River,  December, 
1901  (Field  Naturalists)  :  taken  at  low  water  on  rocks,  covered 
with  seaweed,  off  Edithburs:',  Yorke's  Peninsula,  January, 
1903  (Basedow). 

Half^erda  g^raphica,  .^p'r.  uov. 

Plate  iii.,  figs.  1-4. 

Body  s(]uat,  of  elliptic  form,  syrnniotrirally  rounded  at 
both  ends,  str  ■)ngly  convex.  Colour  opaque  white,  liver 
faintlv  visible  throusjli  the  mantle.  (Ornamented  in  the  fol- 
lowing  remarkable  manner: — Tlie  surface  of  the  mantle  is 
divided  somewhat  retrularly  into  quadrilateral  figures,  on 
either  side  of  a  distinct  central  line,  by  slifjhtly  elevated  ridges 
of  a  rich  orange-yellow  coloni' :  within  these  divisions  are  simi- 
lar elevated  curves  and  lines,  in  ])laces  semi-symmetrical  with 
regard  to  a  dark  central  spot,  almost  invariably  present  in 
the  centre  of  each   division,   but   easilv   detachable  bv   slieht 
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abrasion.  Under  side  of  mantle  white,  sparsely  dotted  with 
large  and  small  black  spots,  irregularly  spaced.  Foot  rounded 
in  front,  sides  approximately  parallel  and  slightly  frilled, 
ending  posteriorly  in  an  obtuse  point,  much  narrower  than 
mantle :  colour  opaque  white,  fringed  with  a  deep  orange-yel- 
low border.  Dorsal  tentacles  comparatively  small,  trun- 
cated, retractile  within  low  sheaths,  brown  at  the  summit, 
white  at  the  base.  Oral  tentacles,  fairly  long,  linear,  rounded 
in  front.  Genital  aperture  inconspicuous,  situated  about 
one-third  the  whole  length  from  anterior  end.  Branchial 
plumes  six,  small,  black,  finely  laciniated. 

Radula  light  straw-coloured.  Lateral  spines  numerous, 
about  40  on  either  side  :  hooked,  smooth,  rapidly  increasing 
in  size  outwards,  the  three  most  lateral,  however,  small. 
Average  height  of  spines,  '38  mm.  No  central  spine.  About 
40  curved  rows  in  specimen  examined.  Formula,  4 GO" 40. 
Dim, — Total  length  45,  breadth  30,  length  of  foot  42  mm. 
II ah. — Dredged  in  20  fathpms,  off  Antechamber  Bay, 
Kangaroo  Island,  January,  1903  (Verco).  Dr.  Verco  has 
dredged  two  individuals  of  this  peculiar  form  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions.  In  the  Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  there  is  a 
single  specimen,  collected  on  the  beach  at  Middle  Harbour 
after  a  gale,  which  is  probably  identical. 

Ohs. — Bergh's  definition  of  Ilalgerda  mentions  that  the 
lateral  teeth  of  the  radula  are  furnished  with  fine  denticules, 
but  as  Eliot  finds  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1903,  p.  373)  that  this  is 
not  a  constant  feature,  we  have  not  considered  the  simple 
teeth  of  our  species  a  bar  to  its  admission  in  this  genus. 

The  remarkable  and  artificial  appearance  presented  by 
the  ornamentation  of  this  species  resembles  the  hieroglyphic 
markings  of  primitive  man,  and  suggests  the  species- name. 

Hypselodoris  epicuria,  -^inr.  nov, 

Plate  vii.  figs  1-3. 

Body  elliptic,  oblong,  fairly  convex,  highest  in  region 
anterior  to  branchiae.  Mantle  spiculose,  of  a  rich  red  colour 
and  covered  with  numerous  silvery-white  spiculose  elevations, 
of  a  lighter  shade,  with  a  single  row  of  dark  red  dots.  Foot 
laterally  expanded  and  slit  in  front,  with  a  median  groove, 
tapering  behind  ;  border  waved  ;  colour  white,  with  a  single 
row  of  largish  yellow  dots  along  the  upper  edge,  and  tlie 
upper  surface  of  the  tail  with  a  faint  tint  of  violet  or  rose. 
Both  the  rhinophoral  and  anal  cavities  are  encircled  with  a 
stellate  coronation  of  opaque  white.  Rhinophores  surmount- 
ed on  a  white  stalk,  with  17  or  18  laminae  and  non-retrac- 
tile. Branchial  plumes  five,  non-retractile,  mono-pinnate, 
with  indication  of  bipinnation  at  the  suniniit  :  colour  white. 
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Oral  tentacles  linear,  projecting  considerably  beyond  the 
mantle  border  when  in  motion. 

Radula.  Lateral  spines  numerous,  about  30;  hooked, 
the  inner  edge  denticulated ;  surmounted  on  a  strong  base. 

Dim, — Length  34,  breadth  8  mm. 

Hah, — Thrown  up  during  a  gale  on  Port  Willunga  beach 
(Newland). 

Albania  (?)  verconis,  spec,  nov, 

Plate  iv.,  figs.  1-4. 

Body  oblong-ovate,  rounded  in  front,  moderately  flat- 
tened on  top ;  sides  elevated ;  a  strongly  acute  tail  with  a  dis- 
tinct central  dorsal  ridge,  extends  beyond  the  mantle  edge 
when  in  motion  ;  on  death  this  tail  curled  up.  Colour,  exqui- 
sitely tinted  dorsally,  with  faint,  semi-transparent,  reddish- 
violet  near  the  border,  fading  imperceptibly  to  a  light  brown 
in  the  central  region,  which  is  further  traversed  by  a  fine  net- 
work of  opaque  white  lines,  not  discernible  nearer  the  margin ; 
ventrally  of  a  uniform  pale  violet.  Mantle  serrated  along  the 
sides,  and  in  parts  upturned,  produced  frontally.  Head, 
large,  distinct.  Foot  acutely  pointed,  with  a  border  frill. 
Rhinophores  small,  clavate,  laminate,  with  about  twelve 
laminae,  non-retractile.  Genitalia  large,  situated  about  one- 
fifth  the  whole  length  from  the  anterior  end.  Branchial 
plumes  ten,  simply  pinnate,  completely  surrounding  the  vent, 
non-retractile;  colour,  opaque  white. 

Radula.  Colour,  brownish-yellow,  deepest  in  shade  at 
the  dilated  end  of  odontophore.  Lateral  spines,  about  22  on 
either  side,  stout,  hooked,  the  central  four  or  five  trifidated. 
No  rachidian.  About  42  straightish  rows  in  specimen  examin- 
ed.    220*22. 

Dim, — Length  27,  breadth  11,  height  9  mm. 

Hah. — A  single  individual  dredged  in  20  fathoms,  oC 
Antechamber  Bay,  Kangaroo  Island,  January,  1903  (VeroV 

Ohs. — With  considerable  hesitation  we  have  referred  this 
species  to  Alhanin.  The  general  appearance,  branchiae,  and 
serrate  edge  of  the  mantle  suggest  this  genus.  Dr.  Colling- 
wood  describes  a  frontal  veil  in  the  type-species ;  this  was  not 
observed  in  the  living  animal.  The  only  specimen  that  was 
found  has  so  shrunk  that  we  cannot  now  decide  on  its  ab- 
sence or  presence. 

Ceratosoma  brevicaudatum,  Abraham. 

Plate  i.,  figs.  1-4 

Cerntdi^amn  hrcvirniiddtmn ,  Abraham,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.  (4),  xviii.,  1876,  p.  142,  PI.  viii.,  fig.  6.  Ctrato^om^i 
(ihloncfum^  Abraham,  lor.  rjt.,  p.  143,  PI.  vii.,  figs.  7,  7a,  7b. 
A/.,  Bergh,  Reis.  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1111. 
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Dr.  Bergh  brackets  this  species  with  C.  caledonicum , 
Fischer,  C.  tenne,  Abraham,  and  C  ohlofigurriy  Abraham.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Fischer's  description  indicates  a  species  in 
which  the  lobes  of  the  nothaeum  are  more  developed  ;  the 
colour  scheme  of  the  New  Caledonian  species  is  quite  unlike 
that  of  the  Australian.  The  difference  hetyfOQuChrevicanda- 
tum  and  C.  ohlongum  seems  to  us  merely  a  matter  pf  preser- 
vation. Out  of  a  parcel  resulting  from  the  same  dredging  we 
have  seen  individuals,  some  of  which  shrunk  to  the  shape  of 
ohJonr/um  and  others  assumed  in  contraction  the  form  of  bre- 
ricaudatum.  The  following  description  was  drawn  up  from 
living  specimens :  — 

Body  large,  elongate,  dorsally  flat,  rounded  in  front, 
sides  nearly  parallel,  except  along  a  slight  lateral  enlarge- 
ment in  the  centre,  and  tapering  to  an  obtuse  point  behind ; 
sides  much  elevated,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  vent. 
Cloak  obsolete,  sub-quadrangular,  with  an  undulate 
margin,  and  ending  posteriorly  in  a  peculiar  nipple- 
like protuberance.  Colour,  beautifully  shaded  with  tints  of 
buff  to  light  brown,  usually  of  a  deeper  colour  at  the  border, 
and  gradually  fading  inwards,  leaving  along  the  margin  of 
the  dorsal  surface  a  series  of  alternate  light  and  dark  patches, 
there  being  in  the  centre  of  the  former  in  each  case  a  round, 
violet-purple  spot  surrounded  by  a  uniform  ring  of  reddish- 
purple.  The  central  area  of  this  surface  is  richly  sprinkled 
with  circular  spots  of  varying  size,  of  a  light  violet-purple 
colour,  with  a  darker  border,  and  delicately  surrounded  in 
some  cases  by  a  rim  of  light  lemon-yellow  :  the  larger  spots  of 
this  series  are  also  rendered  conspicuous  by  being  situated 
within  the  more  faintly  tinted  patches  of  the  cloak.  The 
"post-branchial  flesh  protuberance"  is  neatly  decorated  by  a 
series  of  brown  circles,  placed  contiguously  so  as  to  produce  a 
regular  network  with  meshes  of  different  dimensions.  The 
sides  are  somewhat  similarly  marked  to  the  cloak,  being 
lightly  tinted  and  riclily  sprinkled  with  three  irregular,  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  spots,  the  two  outer  rows  of  rich  purple,  the 
inner  of  a  lighter  violet-purple.  The  median  row  does  not 
extend  to  beyond  the  length  of  the  cloak,  and  thus  leaves  the 
dorsal  portion  of  the  tail  marked  with  deep  purple  spots  only. 
The  spots  are  in  this  portion  irregularly  scattered,  and  often 
appear  as  snfiall  groups  of  two  or  three ;  they  are  more  nume- 
rous and  smaller  in  size  than  those  upon  the  cloak.  Foor 
linear,  tapering  posteriorly  to  a  blunt  point :  colour  white. 
Dorsal  tentacles  clavate,  obliquely  laminated  :  the  number  of 
lamellae  varying  from  16  to  30  or  more;  colour  rich  orange 
yellow.  Sheaths  very  slightly  elevated.  Oral  tentacles  stout, 
sub-conical,  tapering  towards  the  points.       Genital  aperture 
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prominent.  Branchial  plumes  twelve,  intergrown  at  the  base, 
and  rather  difficult  to  separate,  incompletely  surrounding  the 
tubular  anus  in  horseshoe  shape,  the  posterior  portion  being 
bare ;  they  are  retractile  with  the  anus  into  a  common  cavity  ; 
the  five  posterior  plumes  on  either  side  terminate  in  the  s<»iTie 
foot  stem  respectively,  the  remaining  two  plun'es  are  unequal 
in  size.     Colour,  rich  reddish-yellow. 

Radula.  Deep  yellow  to  iDrown  in  colour.  Lateral  spines 
numerous,  about  140  on  either  side;  simply  hooked,  with  zn 
average  length  of  '2  mm. ;  about  80  rows  in  specimen  examin- 
ed. No  central  spine.  The  shape  of  the  odontophore  and  llie 
arrangement  of  the  spines  are  similar  to  the  corresponding 
features  of  Doris  adelaidcp,  fipec.  no  v.     Formula,  ac  •  O  •  QC  . 

Dim. — Length  111,  breadth  25,  height  31  mm. 

Hah. — Dredfjed  in  20  fathoms.  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  an.l 
off  Antechamber  Bay,  Kangaroo  Island,  January,  1903  (Dr. 
Verco)  ;  taken  at  low  water,  Port  Noarlunf'a  (Dr.  Torr  And  L 
Ashby)  :  and  Salt  Creek  Bay,  Yorke  Peninsula  (E.  H.  Mr*t- 
thews). 

Oha. — This  fine  species  appears  to  be  fairly  plentiful  and 
well  distributed  within  our  gulf.  Dr.  Verco  has  dredged  It  oa 
various  occasions.  Though  specifically  identical,  the  littoral 
specimens  are  nowhere  nearly  as  large  as  the  deep-water  forms. 
The  specimens  from  Aiitorhaniber  Bay,  in  particular,  deserve 
mention  for  their  laree  size  and  fine  colouration. 

Ceratosoma  adelaidas,  sptc.  no  v. 
Plate  X.,  fig.  3-4. 

Body  small,  llattoned  on  top,  elongate,  a  little  wider  at 
the  head  than  further  p(;steriorly,  terniir.ating  in  a  small  tail. 
Mantle  sparingly  dc\  eloped.  Fnot  rounded  in  front,  attenu- 
ated behind,  projecting  to  no  eoTisi^lerable  extent  beyond  the 
mantle.  Colour  white  underneath,  seantily  s])otted  with 
light  lilac  along  the  sides  :  the  dorsal  surface,  for  the  n.ost 
part  of  a  pale  buff  colour,  is  bordered  f»H  either  side  by  some- 
what regularly  spaced  deep  reddish-violet  s})ots  (about  eijzbi, 
on  either  side),  which  are  inade  the  .iiore  pronounced  by  bc-ing 
surrounded  each  hv  a  wliiti^h  spa((\  the  interspaces  bctwei-n 
these  spots  beinLT  of  a  somewhat  deeper  shade  of  brown  tiian 
the  rest:  the  central  area  is  decorated  with  rows  of  li£rht 
bluish  spots.  Dorsal  tentacles  elub-shaped,  obliquely  lami- 
nated, orano^e-red  in  colour.  Branchial  plumes  coherent  a^ 
their  base,  apparently  six,  non-retraetih\  of  the  same  tint  a^ 
the  rhinophores. 

7)177). — Length  8,  brearlth  .S  mm. 

fhiJt. — Taken  at  low  water  of!  Marino  Rocks  in  Decem- 
ber, 1901  :  and  aho  off  E  lithhnrc,  Yorke  Peninsula,  in  Janu- 
arv,  1903. 
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Ohs. — The  species  appears  to  live  on  the  under  side  of 
rocks  covered  with  seaweed,  and  partially  buried  in  soft  mud. 

Doriopsis  aurea,  Quoy  &  Gaim. 
Plate  vii.,  fig.  4. 

Doris  aurea,  Quoy  &  Gaim.,  Voy.  de  TAstrolabe,  Zool.  ii., 
1832,  p.  265,  PI.  xix.,  figs.  4-7.  Doriopsis  aurta,  Bergh, 
Reisen  im  Arch,  der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1122. 

The  type  of  this  species  was  dredged  in  deep  water  in 
Jervis  Bay,  New  South  Wales.  Except  that  the  French 
authors  describe  their  species  as  over  two  inches  in  length 
(ours  is  only  15  mm.  long  and  6  mm.  broad),  the  original  ac- 
count harmonises  well  with  that  of  South  Australian  ex- 
amples. The  white  dots  on  the  back  are  more  regularly  dis- 
posed in  Quoy  &  Gaimard's  figure,  and  the  foot  in  South  Aus- 
tralian specimens  is  white ;  whereas,  in  the  figure  quoted,  it 
is  red. 

Examples  from  New  South  Wales  are  not  accessible  to  us 
at  present,  but  in  view  of  the  close  correspondence  between 
our  material  and  Quoy  k  Gaimard's  description  we  are  un- 
willing to  differentiate  our  form. 

Kah. — Dredped  in  5 A  fathoms,  off  Orontes  Shoal,  Ynrlc 
Peninsula ;  also  in  9  fathoms  on  weed,  opposite  the  American 
River,  Kangaroo  Island,  January,  1903  (Verco). 

Doriopsis  carneola,  Angas. 
Plate  vi.,  iiGfs.  1  and  2. 

Doris  carneola,  Angas,  Journ.  de  Conch,  xii.,  1861,  p.  48. 
Plate  iv.,  fig.  7.  Doriopsis  rarntohi,  Bergh,  Reisen  im  Arch, 
der  Phil.  ii.  (2),  1892,  p.  1122. 

A  species  has  been  taken  by  one  of  us  at  Marino,  South 
Australia,  which,  neglectiu?  slight  locality  variations,  must 
be  regarded  as  Angas's  J)ori.<  nniu-itht.  It  measures  29  mm. 
in  length,  17i  in  breadth,  as  atrainst  Ant^as's  data  of  '^8  and 
17  mm.  respectively.  The  colr)uration  of  one  Sonth  An^tra- 
lian  example  was  identical  vitli  that  r>f  th<^  Pnrt  Jackson 
type,  while  another  indivichial  from  Marino  had  quite  a  dif- 
ferent colour  scheme.  It  was  of  a  dirtv  greyish-white  on  the 
dorsal  surface,  speckled  with  silvery-white  dots,  which  were 
connected  by  a  faint  network  of  white  linos,  tlio  central  ^pace 
in  the  region  of  the  liver  appcvirinij  piiikish  or  brown  :  ven- 
tral surface  white.  The  unrler  side  of  the  mantle  of  both  in- 
dividuals is  marked  with  delicate  vein-like,  multiple  branch- 
ing lines.  The  mantle  is  ample,  hard,  thick,  and  fortified 
with  numerous  calc-spicules.  The  foot  is  larc^e,  and  termi- 
nates bluntly.  The  rhinophores  are  clavate,  with  about  10 
laminae;      situated   rather   far   anteriorlv  :      crilonr   vcOlow   or 
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white.  We  do  not  note  the  projecting  sheaths  of  these  ten- 
tacles, that  are  apparently  represented  in  Angas's  sketch. 
Branchial  plumes,  four,  tripinnate;  colour,  light  orange  or 
white. 

Hah, — Marino,  taken  from  under  the  rocks,  at  low  water, 
March,  1902  (Basedow). 

Nembrotha  (?)  verconis»  spec.  nov. 
Plate  ii.,  figs.  1-3. 

Body  large,  linear,  oblong,  swollen  in  centre,  and  taper- 
ing behind.  Colour,  rich  lemon-yellow,  with  large  discon- 
nected blunt  tubercles  of  deep  prussian  blue  arranged  very 
indistinctly  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  foot.  The  skin  is  very 
delicate,  and  peels  off  easily  on  abrasion;  it  is  noticeably 
wrinkled,  the  pits  of  the  folds  thus  produced  appearing  of  a 
deeper  shade  than  the  rest.  Cloak  almost  entirely  wanting. 
Frontal  margin  (veil)  small,  of  deep  prussian  blue  colour, 
composed  of  three  semi-circular  dilations,  the  two  lateral  of 
which  arch  laterally  around  the  dorsal  tentacles  on  either 
side,  then  gradually  fading  to  nil  posterior  to  them.  Foot 
square  in  front,  dilated  outwardly  at  the  anterior  end,  sides 
8li&[htly  frilled,  approximately  parallel,  passing  posteriorly  to 
a  bluntish  point,  colour  light  sea-blue,  with  a  deep  blue  border ; 
liver  visible  as  a  faint  brown  patch  in  the  centre.  Dorsal 
tentacles  sub-clavate,  tapering,  laminated ;  about  30  slightly 
oblique  laminae,  non-retractile;  colour  deep  prussian  blue, 
with  a  yellow  stalk.  Eyes  not  visible.  Genital  aperture  pro- 
minent, situated  one-fourth  the  whole  length  from  the  fron- 
tal margin;  of  a  lighter  (greenish)  blue  colour  than  the 
tubercles.  Branchial  plumes  five,  tripinnate,  almost  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  anus ;  colour  dark  yellow  at  the  base, 
passing  into  a  rich  blue  along  the  stems  and  delicately  fringed 
with  small  purple  tufts. 

Radula.  Marginal  plates  four,  subquadrate,  curved  over 
in  front,  the  most  remote  very  small  or  wanting ;  lateral  spines 
one,  large,  hooked,  bifidated :  possessing  a  peculiar  spiral 
twist.  Central  plate  subquadrate-ovate.  Colour  Ught  straw 
to  amber  yellow.    About  18  rows.     Formula,  4 -H  1*1*1 -t- 4. 

Dim. — Length  55,  breadth  12  mm. 

Hab. — Dredged  in  20  fathoms,  off  Newland  Head,  Back- 
stairs Passage,  January,  1903  (Verco). 

Obs. — The  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  cloak  are  al- 
most entirely  wanting,  beyond  the  slight  continuation  of  the 
frontal  margin  past  the  dorsal  tentacles  and  the  somewhat 
linear  arrangement  of  the  tubercles.  This  species  seems 
clearly  separated  from  co-generic  forms  by  its  vivid  prim- 
rose colour.     A  large  specimen  is  in  the  Australian  Museum 
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collection;  it  measures  40  mm.  in  length,  whereas  the  con- 
tracted body  of  our  type  barely  reaches  30  mm.  We  have 
much  pleasure  in  dedicating  this  beautiful  species  to  Dr.  J.  C. 
Verco. 


EXPLANATION   OF   PLATES. 

Plate  I. 

Fig.  1.  Ceratosoha  brevicaudatum,  Abraham — Deep-water 
form.     Dorsal  view.     Slightly  enlarged. 

Fig.  2.  Cebatosoma  brevicaudatum,  Abraham — Deep-water 
fonn.     Side  view.     Slightly  enlarged. 

Fig.  3.  Ceratosoma  brevicaudatum,  Abraham — Shallow-water 
form.     Natural  eise. 

Fig.  4.  An  enlarged  branchia  of  C.  brevicaudatum  y  Abraham. 

Plate  II. 

Fig.  1.  Nembrotha  vbrconis,  spec.  nor. — Side  view,      x  2. 
Fig.  2.  Nembrotha  verconis,  spec.  nov. — Ventral  view,     x  2. 
Fig.  3.  A  single  row  of  teeth  from  the  radula  of  N.  verconis^ 
spec.  nov. 

Plate  III. 

Fig.  1.  Halgerda  graphica,  spec.  nov. — Dorsal  view,      x  li- 

Fig.  2.  Halgerda  graphica,  spec.  nov. — Ventral  view       x  li. 

Fig.  3.  Teeth  from  the  radula  of  H.  graphica. 

Fig.  4.  Enlarged  teeth  from  the  radula  of  H.  graphica. 

Plate  IV. 

Fig.  1.  Albania  verconis,  spec.  nov. — Dorsal  view,      x  3. 
Fig.  2.  Albania  verconis,  spec.  nov. — Ventral  view.      x  3. 
Fig.  3.  Teeth  from  the  radula  of  .4.,  verconis. 
Fig.   4.  Radula  of  A.   verconis,   the  cross   lines    representing 
transverse  rows  of  tet^th. 

Plate  V. 

Fig.  1.  Archidoris  varia,  Abraham — Dorsal  view,      x  1^. 
Fig.  2.  Archidoris  varia,  Abraham — Ventral  view,      x  If . 
Fig.  3.  Teeth  from  the  radula  of  .4.  varia. 
Fig.  4.  An  enlarged  branchia  of  .4.  varia. 
Fig.  5.     Radula  of  A.   varia. 

Plate  VL 

Fig.  1.  DoRiopsis  carnf.ola.  Angns — Ventral  view,      x  1|# 
Fig.  2.  DoRiopsis  CARNEOLA.  .A.ngas — Dorsal  view,     x  U- 
Fig.  3.  Archidoris  8taminf<-a,  spec.  nov. — Ventral  view,    x  2 J. 
Fig.  4.  Archidoris  staminka,  spec.  nov. — Dorsal  view.     x'^i. 

Plate  VII. 

Fig.  1.  Hypselodoris  kpicuria,  spec.  nov. — Dorsal  view,     x  3. 
Fig.  2.  Hypselodoris  epicuria.  spec.  nov. — Ventral  view,    x  3. 
Fig.  3.  An  enlarged  branchia  of  H.  cjpicvria. 
Fig.  4.  DoRiopsis     AUREA,    C^uoy   d;    Gaimard — Dorsal     view. 
x63-6. 

Plate  VIII. 

Fig.  1.  Alloiodoris  marmorata,  Bcrgh — Dorsal  view.      x  3i. 
Fig.  2.  Alloiodoris  marmorata,   Bcrgh — Ventral  view,    x  3^. 
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Plate  IX 

FIk.  1.  ScTLLJEA  PELAGiCA,  Liunc — Side  view.  Lobes  oon- 
tracteoT     x  3| 

Fig.  2.  Syolljsa  pelagica,  Linn e—  Side  view.  Lobes  expand- 
ed.     x2|. 

Fig.  3.  St^ubodoris  pustulata,  Abraham — Dorsal  view.    x3|. 

Plate  X. 

Fig.  1.  Pleurophyllidia  cygnba,  Bergh — Dorsal  view.  Ani- 
mal  fnlly  extended.     Slightly  enlarg^. 

P'ig.  2.  Pleurophyllidla  cygnba,  Bergh — Ventral  view.  Ani- 
mal partially  contracted.     Slightly  enlarged. 

Fig.  3.  Ceratosoma  ADELAiDiK,  spec.  nov. — Dorsal  view,    x  lOf . 

Fig.  4.  Ceratosoma  Adelaides,  spec,  nov, — Dorsal  view.      x  SJ. 

Plate  XI. 

Fig.  1.  Pleurophyllidia  cygnea,  Bergh — Side  view.  Ani- 
mal contracted.     Natural  sisse. 

Fig.  2.  Pleurophyllidia  cygnea.  Brvfjh — Front  view.  Ani- 
mal contracted.    Natural  size. 

Fig.  3.  Pleuropwyllidia  cygnea,  Bergh — Ventral  view  Ani- 
mal contracted.    Natural  size. 

Plate  XII. 

Fig.  1.  Radula  of  rieuropnyUidia  cygnea,  Bergh,  showing  ar- 
rangement of  transverse  rows  of  teeth. 

Fig.  2.  Hachidian  cusp  with  its  denticles,  of  the  radula  of 
P.  cygnea 

Figs.  3  nnd  3a.  Accessory  nlates  connecting  the  rachidian 
with  the  laterals  of  Uie  radula  of  7*.  ry'jnen. 

Fig    4.  Lingual  spines  of  P.  cygnm — Exterior  aspect. 

Fig.   5.  Lingual  spines  of  P    cygnea — Interior  aspect. 

Fifr.  fi.   Mandible  of  P.  cygnea. 
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Report  on  the  Mollusca  collected  by  Mr.  Herbert 

Basedow  on  the  South  Australian  Government 

North-west  Expedition.  1903. 

By  Chables  Hedley. 
[Communicated  by  Herbert  Basedow.] 

Plate  XXX. 
[Read  April  4,  1905.] 

The  Eremian  Region  has  been  shown  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Horn  Expedition  to  possess  a  considerable  and 
varied  snail  population.  Desert  influence  has  left  its  stamp 
on  the  larger  snail  shells.  Though  quite  unrelated  to  the 
forms  that  people  the  arid  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  these  Australian  shells  repeat  in  their  chalky  tex- 
ture and  rough  sculpture  the  features  of  foreign  species  sub- 
jected to  similar  environment. 

The  collection  which  Mr.  Basedow  kindly  invited  me  to 
examine  has  both  added  to  the  list  of  known  forms  and  en- 
larged the  range  of  those  previously  described. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Verco  for  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  types  of  several  species  described  by  the  late 
Professor  R.  Tate. 

Mr.  Basedow  has  generously  dej>osited  in  the  Australian 
Museum  the  collection  here  discussed. 

Diplodon  wil5onii,  Lea. 

For  bibliography  see  Simpson,  Proc.  U.S.  Xat.  Museum 
xxii.,  1900,  p.  893. 

Hfih. — Algebuckinna  Waterhole  and  Warruneudiniia 
Waterhole,  in  the  bed  of  the  Alberga  River. 

l5idora  newcombi,  Adams  k  Angas. 

For  a  discussion  of  this  Eremian  species,  see  Tate,  Rep. 
Plorn.  Exped.  ii..  Zool.,  1896,  p.  213. 

71  ah, — Day's  Gully  and  Hector  Pass,  Mann  Ranches :  In- 
dulkanna  Creek,  Warrungudinna  Waterhole,  on  the  Alberea. 

Thersites  basedowi,  n.  sp. 

Plate  XXX.,  figs.  1,  2,  3. 
Shell  discoidal,  of  thin  and  light  substance,  spire  almost 
flat,  umbilicus  broad  and  shallow.  Colour  buff.  Whorls 
four,  parted  by  sharply  impressed  sutures.  Last  wli^rl 
acutely  keeled  at  the  periphery,  rising  at  the  last  half -turn 
above  the  level  of  the  coil,  previous  to  plunging  deeply  below 
it,  freed  at  the  aperture  from  the  adjoining  whorl.     Snilp- 
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ture :  irregular,  distant  growth  lines,  and  close-set  microsco- 
pic grains  (fig.  2).  Aperture  very  oblique,  nearly  horizontal; 
lip  entire,  a  little  curled  back,  broadly  expanded.  Maj. 
diam.,  19  mm.;  min.  diam.,  15  mm.;  height,  6  mm. 

A  smaller,  less  sharply  keeled  specimen  from  the  Mann 
Range   is  regarded  for  the  present  as  a  variety. 

Compared  with  its  nearest  ally,  T,  hoirardi,  Angas,  the 
novelty  is  smaller,  flatter,  without  colour  bands,  but  with 
more  decided  granular  sculpture.  A  specimen  which  I  dis- 
sected containing  a  generative  system  characteristic  of  Ther- 
sites,  and  comparable  to  that  of  T.  net  iff  era,  Tate,  Horn  Ex- 
ped.,  Zool.,  p.  222,  fig.  F. 

Hah. — Musgrave  Ranges. 

Xanthomelon  sublevatum,  Tate. 
Plate  XXX.,  figs.  7,  8,  9. 

Thersitefi  suhlevata,  Tate,  Rep.  Horn  Exped.,  Zool.  ii.. 
1896,  p.  196,  PI.  xvii.,  fig.  5. 

A  specimen  from  the  Musgrave  Ranges  extends  the 
known  distribution  of  this  species.  It  was  identified  by  com- 
parison with  examples  named  by  its  author.  As  the  figure 
quoted  is  unsatisfactory,  others  are  now  presented. 

Xanthomelon  perinflatum,  Pfeiffer. 

Apparently  this  snail  is  both  most  numerous  individually 
and  widest  spread  in  this  region.  Its  range  is  discussed  by 
Professor  Tate  foit.  rit.,  p.  198). 

Ilab. — Musgrave  Ranges. 

Xanthomelon  flindersi,  Ad.  6:  Angas. 
//ah. — Musgrave  Ranges. 

Xanthomelon  ang^asianum,  Pfeiffer. 
//ah. — Musgrave  Ranges. 

Xanthomelon  clydonisrerum,  Tate,  var. 
Plate  XXX.,  figs.  10,  11,  12. 

TJter^iti'S  ( (jhfptorhayada )  clydonigera,  Tate,  Rep.  Horn 
Exped.,  Zool.  ii.,  1896,  p.  195,  PI.  xix.,  fig.  24. 

The  type  of  this  species,  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  J. 
C.  Verco,  is  bleached,  and,  through  a  malformation  of  the 
later  whorls,  is  sub^-^alar.  Compared  with  Mr.  Basedow's 
examples  the  unique  type  is,  therefore,  more  elevated  ;  it  is 
also  smaller  and  rather  more  coarsely  sculptured.  As  the 
type  is  not  only  in  po')r  condition,  but  distorted,  I  have  hesi- 
tated in  regarding  the  ap|)aren^  difference  as  of  specific  value, 
and  have  compromised  by  offering:  a  description  and  figures 
of  the  shell  obtained  bv  Mr.  Basedow  under  this  title. 
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The  reproductive  system,  a  partial  dissection  of  which  is 
here  shown,  demonstrates  that  the  species  is  included  in 
Xanthomelon,  as  opposed  to  Therfiites. 

Shell  depressedly  globose,  narrowly  perforate,  substance 
rather  light  and  thin.  Colour  cinnamon-brown,  paler  on  the 
base.  Whorls  five,  parted  by  sharply  impressed  sutures. 
Periphery  rounded,  but  the  flattening  of  the  whorl  above 
suggests  an  incipient  keel.  The  last  whorl  descends  at  tlie 
aperture  deeply  and  abruptly  with  a  wavering  suture.  Sculp 
ture:  the  first  two  whorls  are  smooth  to  the  eye,  but  under 
the  lens  fine  vermiculate  etchings  appear.  The  adult  sculp- 
ture commences  suddenly,  and  consists  of  close,  fine,  irregu- 
lar, backwardly  curved  riblets,  which  grow  lamellate  near  the 
aperture.  During  their  traverse  of  the  whorls  the  riblets 
sometimes  unite,  divide  or  end  untimely,  while  fresh  threads 
may  be  intercalated.  At  the  periphery  the  riblets  are  especi- 
ally prone  to  anastomose,  on  crossing  the  base  they  become 
finer  and  more  regular.  Umbilicus  very  narrow,  deep,  with 
a  furrow  entering  spirally  from  under  the  columellar  expan- 
sion. Aperture  oblique  ovate,  outer  lip  broadly  expanded, 
margins  united  by  a  callous  ridge,  columella  partly  arching 
over  the  umbilicus. 

Maj.  diam.,  22  mm.:  minor  diani.,  18  mm.:  height, 
15  mm. 

Hfih, — Musgrave  Ranees. 

Xanthomelon  wilpenense,  Tate. 

Hadra  vilpftifnai.^,  Tate,  Trans.  Rov.  Soc,  S.A.,  1894, 
p.  193. 

Ilnh. — Muserave  Ranges. 

Xanthomelon  radiatum,  n.  sp. 

Plate  XXX.,  figs.  4,  5,  6. 

Shell  lenticular,  solid,  narrowly  perforate,  spire  slightly 
elevated.  Last  whorl  bluntly  angled  at  the  periphery,  rather 
swollen,  and  then  much  contracted  behind  the  aperture. 
Colour  uniform  isabelline.  Whorls  four,  parted  by  an  im- 
pressed   suture.        Sculpture :     First   two   whorls    niicroscopi- 
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cally  granose-vermiculate,  remainder  radiately  ribbed.  Ribs 
regular,  prominent,  increasing  in  strength  with  the  growth 
of  the  fihell,  interstices  deeply  gouged,  in  breadth  equalling 
the  ribs,  on  the  last  whorl  numbering  about  45.  Umbilicus 
oblong,  narrow,  and  deep.  Aperture  oblique,  Iunat«-ovate, 
lip  expanded  and  reflected,  margins  united  by  a  notched,  cal- 
lous film. 

Maj.  diam.,  12  mm. :  niin.  diam.,  10  mm. :  height,  6  mm. 

The  nearest  relation  to  this  seems  to  be  .4  npaneJ/a  pnpil- 
/"w,  Tate,  which  is  larger,  with  fainter  radial  sculpture. 

//c'l.— Mount      Davies,    Tonikinson    Ranges,  and     Jlus- 
grave  Ranges. 

Xanthotnelon  asperrlmum,  ii.  sp. 
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Sliell  depressed,  acutely  tarinated,  narrowly  perforated, 
thin,  dull.  Colour,  uniform  chalk  white.  Whorls  four, 
flattened  above,  spire  plane  or  elevated.  Suture  wound  under 
the  peripheral  shelf  of  earlier  whorls.  Last  whorl  descend- 
ing ill  front.  Sculpture :  The  first  wliorl  and  a  half  finely  sha- 
greened,  on  the  rest  of  the  shell  large  and  prominent  grains 
are  thickly  sei  in  anterior  and  posterior  curves,  which  inter- 
sect each  otiicr  at  right  angles.  At  the  periphery  the  shell  is 
pinched  into  a  broad  projecting  keel.  Base  inflated.  Um- 
bilicus deep  and  narrow.  Aperture  oblique,  lip  sharp  and 
thin,  a  little  expanded,  columella  arching  over  part  of  the 
umbilicus.     Margins  united  by  a  callus  band, 

Maj.  diam.,  20  mm.;  min.  diam.,  16  mm:  height,  9  mm. 

The  peculiar  form  of  this  species  amply  distinguishes  it 
from  ils  congeners.  The  influence  of  desert 'conditions  on  the 
sculpture  of  the  shell,  such  as  are  shown  bv  this  species,  has 
been  lucidlv  discussed  hv  Dr,  Dall  fProb.  Acad.  Philad., 
1896,  p.  41l'). 

//.»'j.— Mann  Ranees, 
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EXPLANATION    OF   PLATE. 

Figs.  1,  2.  3.  Various  aspects  and  magnified  sculpture  of 
Tiifrsites  haseaounj  Hedley. 

Figs.  4f  5,  6.  Various  aspects  of  Xanthomelon  radiatunij 
Hedley. 

Figs.  7,  8,  9.  Various  aspects  of  Xanthomelon  suhlevatum, 
Tate. 

Figs.  10,  11,  12.  Various  aspects  of  Xanthomelon  clydoni- 
gerum^  Tate  var. 
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NOTES    ON    SOUTH    AUSTRALIAN     MARINE    MOLLUSCA,  WITH 
DESCRIPTIONS    OF    NEW    SPECIES.- PART    II. 

By  Jos.  C.  Verco,  M.D.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  etc. 

[Read  April  4,  1905.] 
Plate  XXXI. 

Calliostoma   Zietzi,   npec.  mo.     PI.  xxxi.,  tigs.  1,  *J,  3. 

Shell  small,  conic,  imperforate,  moderately  solid. 
Whorls  8,  including  protoconch  of  one  smooth  turn.  First  two 
spire  whorls  rounded  and  slightly  mammillate,  next  three 
straight-sloping,  last  two  rather  convex.  Suture  moderately 
deep,  slightly  overhung  by  peripheral  lira.  Penultimate 
whorl  with  6  spiral  cinguli  and  2  inter-liral  threadlets.  Body 
whorl  with  6  cinguli,  rather  narrower  than  the  interspaces, 
and  5  threadlets ;  barely  angulated  below  it«  centre  by  a 
somewhat  stouter  cord  ;  base  rounded,  with  8  concentric  lirae, 
flat,  and  much  wider  than  the  interspaces.  Spire  and  base 
finely  obliquely  incised  with  growth  lines,  which  cut  the  lirae 
less  than  the  interspaces.  Aperture  roundly  quadrate. 
Columella  nearly  straight,  slightly  oblique  and  excavated,  sub- 
truncate  below ;  outer  lip  simple  crenulated  by  cinguli. 
Height,  8  mm.  ;  diameter  of  base,  5  ;  aperture,  2"5. 

Ornament. — Horn-coloured,  peripheral  band  white.  Main 
cinguli  on  the  spire  and  those  on  the  base  obscurely  dotted 
with  light  chestnut ;  peripheral  band  with  larger  and  plainer 
spots. 

Tlah. — Backstairs  Passage,  St.  Vincent  Gulf,  at  12,  17, 
and  20  fathoms ;  9  dead. 

It  is  named  after  Mr.  A.  Zietz,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Adelaide 
Museum. 

Qena  terminalis,  "</>''.  nm\    Y\.  xxxi.,  figs.  4,  5. 

Shell  minute  thin  oblong-oval,  sides  parallel.  Whorls  4, 
spire  terminal  inconspicuous.  Surface  smooth  and  polished 
but  for  miscroscopic  accremental  lines  :  no  spiral  striae  or  in- 
cisions, except  microscopic,  on  the  base  of  the  body-whorl. 
Colour  white,  with  crowded  si)iral  blinds  of  crescent ic  white 
and  dark  and  reddisli-brown  spots  and  blotches.  Length, 
5-75  mm.  ;  width,  3  mm.     Radula,  C/3.1.(").l..").).l.>2.,  36  rows. 

II ah. — Dredged  alive,  Wallaroo  Bay,  Spencer  Gulf  15 
fathoms  :  also  alive  and  dead  in  deep  water,  St.  Vincent  Gulf. 

Ohfi. — The  ornament  varies  greatly.  The  shell  may  be 
blotched  pink  and  white,  and  there  may  be  numerous  fine 
spiral,  hair-like,  dark  lines. 
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Diagnosis. — From  G  strigosa,  A.  Adams.  Ic  is  smaller, 
comparatively  narrower,  the  spire  is  terminal,  the  aperture  is 
more  oblong,  the  columella  is  straighter,  the  outer  lip  joins 
the  columella  almost  at  a  right  angle.  A  juvenile  G.  strigosa, 
equal  in  size  to  an  adult  G,  terrn.inalis^  has  been  drawn  in 
Plate  xxxi.,  fig.  6,  for  comparison. 

It  very  closely  resembles  Gena  nigra,  Quoy  &  Gaimard, 
Voy.  de  T Astrolabe,  ZooL,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  307,  Plate  Ixvi.  (bis), 
figs.  10,  11,  12  ;  but  their  species,  as  figured,  has  its  spire  less 
terminal,  and  rests  more  upon  its  two  ends,  and,  according  to 
the  dimensions  given,  is  three  times  as  large. 

Astele  calliston,  «per.  nov.    PI  xxxi.,  tigs.  7,  8. 

Shell  conical,  thin.  Spire  of  nine  whorls,  including  two 
smooth  apical  turns :  gradated.  Whorls  straight-sloping, 
with  crowded  spiral  lirae,  about  24  on  the  penultimate ;  cross- 
ed by  oblique  crowded  accremental  striae,  producing  sub- 
lenticular pitting.  Suture  linear,  immediately  beneath  the 
prominent  peripheral  cord  which  gradates  the  spire.  Body 
whorl  with  suture  slightly  descending  at  the  aperture ;  spiral 
threadlets  about  24  ;  crowded  fine  sinuous  oblique  accremental 
striae ;  periphery  acutely  angular,  with  a  projecting  round- 
ed carina,  spirally  closely  engraved  on  its  upper  surface,  axi- 
ally  crossed  by  rounded  striae,  much  more  distant  than  the 
accremental  striae,  provided  at  somewhat  irregular  intervals 
with  16  rounded  invalid  tubercles.  Base  very  flatly  rounded 
with  7  concentric  narrow  lirae,  the  inner  4  closer  than  the 
rest,  which  are  separated  by  4  to  6  inter-lirate  striae.  Umbili- 
cus narrow,  minutely  axially  incised.  Aperture  oblique, 
roundly  quadrate :  outer  lip  slightly  convex,  thin,  smooth 
within,  margin  sinuously  convex  below  the  suture,  concave 
towards  the  periphery :  basal  lip  convex,  slightly  effuse, 
smooth  within.  Columella,  upper  third  concave,  the  rest 
straight,  obliquely  truncate  below ;  callus  at  the  base  partly 
bordering  the  umbilicus  and  attached  to  the  columella  along 
a  vertical  groove. 

Ornament. — Shell  purple-brown,  with  somewhat  oblique, 
axial,  creamy,  rhomboidal  flames,  extendinsj  from  suture  to 
suture,  and  nearly  equalling  the  foundation  colour  in  area. 
On  the  peripheral  carina,  and  hence  above  the  sutures,  they 
are  replaced  by  two  or  three  creamy  spots,  while  two  or  three 
less  marked  white  spots  occupy  the  intervals,  and  thus  pick 
out  the  tubercles  of  the  carina.  Everv  whorl  is  encircled  bv 
four  articulated  colour  bands,  which  in  the  white  areas  are 
of  a  more  opaque  white  than  the  rest  of  these  areas,  and  ex- 
tend slightly  beyond  them,  and  are  crossed  by  narrow  verti- 
cal or  oblique  red  lines,  while  in  the  purple  areas  they  are  of 
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a  deeper  purple  tint,  and  are  crossed  by  narrow  axial  white 
lines.  The  base  is  of  a  lighter  tint,  the  outer  fl  cinguli  of  a 
rose  pink,  minutely  dotted  with  creamy  white.  The  columella 
and  umbilicus  are  white,  bordered  outside  with  green,  which 
tints  the  inner  two  basal  cinguli,  and  curls  around  the  colu- 
mella into  the  throat.  The  inner  edge  of  the  outer  lip  is 
golden-brown  and  white,  interior  shining  and  nacreous. 
Operculum  horny  multispiral,  nucleus  central,  a  radial  cellu- 
lar fringe-like  film  over  the  inner  three-fourths  of  each  spiral. 
Height,  11*75  mm.;  diameter,  975  :  aperture,  4. 

Radula,  OO  .1.5. 1.5.1. OO.  Central  rachidian  heart-shap- 
ed, narrow  free  end  surmounted  by  small,  slightly  serrated 
denticle ;  the  other  rachidians  with  trilobed  cusps^  which 
gradually  enlarge  outwards ;  a  single  lateral  with  one  cusp 
trilobed  at  its  base :  marginals  many  unicuspidate,  not  ser- 
rated. 

TIah. — Spencer  Gulf,  20  fathoms :  32  alive  and  dead. 

Variations. — Some  individuals  are  uniformly  pinkish- 
brown,  with  white  peripheral  tubercles,  and  four  pink  cin- 
guli on  each  whorl  articulated  with  white,  the  larger  white 
spots  lying  vertically  between  the  supra -sutural  tubercles, 
while  narrower,  oblique  white  spots  alternate  in  groups  with 
them. 

Clanculus  leucomphalus,  >ipf.('.  nor,    Vi.  xwi ,  tigs.  9,  lo,  11. 

Shell  depressed  conic,  rather  thin.  Protoconch  one  turn 
and  a  half  smooth.  Whorls  6,  rapidly  increasing,  sloping 
convex.  Penultimate  with  8  close-set  spiral  rows  of 
smooth  ovate  granules.  Body- whorls  with  ten  spiral 
rows  of  granules  above  the  acutely  angled  peri- 
phery, the  granules  of  the  infra  -  sutural  row 
are  much  larger  and  placed  axially,  the  rest  spi- 
rally ovate  ;  and  ten  rows  on  the  base  of  flatter,  more  quad- 
rate, and  more  close-set  granules.  Oblique  axial  striae  crowd 
between  the  granules  on  the  spire,  but  are  obsolete  on  the 
base. 

Aperture  quadrate  oblique:  outer  lip  crenulate,  toothed 
just  within  the  margin  opposite  each  spiral  lira,  within  this 
thickened  and  wrinkled,  and  in  the  throat  lirate  and  na- 
creous :  basal  lip  crenulate,  thickened  within  with  5  teeth 
gradually  enlarging  towards  the  columella  ;  columella  oblique, 
nearly  straight,  ending  below  in  a  prominent,  obliquely  fur- 
rowed but  not  bifid  tooth,  with  a  large  tubercle  at  the  junc- 
tion of  its  upper  and  middle  third,  and  with  a  flange  through- 
out its  whole  length  bent  towards  the  umbilicus.  The  umbili- 
cus is  wide  and  deep,  with  a  funicle  winding  up  its  outer  side 
to  the  tubercle  on  the  columella.     The  umbilical  border  ovpr- 
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hangs,  and  has  6  medium -sized  tubercles,  and  is  margined  by 
a  flat,  axially  incised,  spiral  lira,  with  a  threadlet  on  either 
side. 

Colour  light  ashen -grey,  with  obscure  flames  of  deeper  grey 
or  buff,  and  with  numerous  small  pink  dots  on  the  second  and 
third  whorls.  The  umbilicus  and  its  margin  are  pure  white, 
the  throat  nacreous  green. 

Height,  8  mm. ;  diameter  of  base,  9*75  mm. 

Flah. — Backstairs  Passage,  St.  Vincent  Gulf :  dredged 
alive  in  20,  22,  23  fathoms,  dead  in  6  to  23  fathoms. 

Dirif/nosiii, — The  type  from  Gray's  collection  of  Trochus 
cfnngulns.  Wood,  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  London, 
differs  from  our  species  in  having  a  more  sinuous  columella, 
due  to  a  large  tubercle  at  each  end,  and  a  median  bulge,  only 
6  lirae  on  the  penultimate  whorl,  stouter  and  fewer  lirae  in  the 
throat,  a  less  rounded  periphery,  its  colour  light  pink,  with 
pink  spots  on  the  base,  and  articulated  deep  pink  just  above 
and  below  the  suture,  and  green  and  red  tints  instead  of  light 
ashen-grey  with  darker  buff  flammules. 

Crassatellites  ponderosus,  Gnielin. 

This  is  the  name  suggested  by  Mr.  Hedley,  in  P.R.S.  of 
N.S.W.,  1904,  Part  1,  page  198,  for  C.  castanta,  Reeve,  as 
also  for  C,  kiiujirola,  Lamk. ;  C.  donacinn,  Lamk. ;  G  deci pirns ^ 
Reeve  ;  C.  erronesy  Reeve  ;  (■.  [nilchray  Reeve  ;  and  ('.  cumingi, 
A.  Adams,  which  E.  A.  Smith  and  Brazier  had  previously 
united  under  the  name  of  C.  kh\fjiro1n,  Lamk.  Graelin's 
shell,  which  was  first  defined  in  pre-Linnean  times  by  Chem- 
nitz, is  cited  by  von  Martens  in  Malak.  Blat.  xix.,  1872,  page 
30,  as  from  New  Guinea.  In  Syst.  Naturae,  C.  Linne,  vi. 
Vermes,  page  3280,  it  is  given  as  Venva  pondero.'id ,  No.  54,  as 
inhabiting  the  Southern  Ocean. 

Some  40  specimens  have  heen  dredged  by  me  in  South 
Australian  waters,  of  which  26  are  single  values.  Living 
individuals  were  found  at  20  fathoms,  off  Normanville,  at  19 
fathoms  off  Eastern  Cove,  Kangaroo  Island,  and  at  15  fa- 
thoms off  Wallaroo.  These  form  the  material  on  which  the 
following  observations  were  based. 

All  the  species  above-named,  except  C.  rasfanfa,  are 
validly  corrugated  by  sub-distant  concentric  ribs.  Not  one  of 
my  forty  examples  is  so  corrugated.  It  is,  therefore,  least  like 
C  kinfficola,  Lamk.  But  I  only  possess  one  cabinet  specimen 
of  each  of  them.  Perhaps  a  large  series  would  show  examples 
with  smooth  surfaces  near  the  umbos. 

Size. — The  largest  measures  115  mm.  antero-postcriorly, 
90  mm.  umbo-ventrallv,  and  49  mm.  in  section,  and  weiehs 
ten  ounces. 
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Shape. — This  varies  a  good  deal,  as  is  noted  iu  Conch. 
Cab.,  Band  x.,  Abtheil  i.,  page  2 ;  Taf.  i.,  fig.  1 ;  Taf.  vi., 
fig.  1,  1886,  where  two  figures  are  given,  one  of  a  shell  88  mm. 
by  75  by  42,  and  another  much  produced  posteriorly,  98  by 
73  by  50.  One  from  Port  Lincoln,  a  rounded  form,  is  112  mm. 
by  93,  while  another  very  produced  behind  is  115  mm.  by  90. 
This  is  not  merely  a  senile  tendency,  for  the  difference  in  con- 
tour is  found  in  young  shells,  and  also  in  those  of  equal  size 
and  apparently  of  similar  age.  In  the  produced  individuals 
the  ventral  outline,  instead  of  being  uniformly  convex  as  far 
as  the  postero-inferior  angle,  may  be  somewhat  concave  in 
front  of  this. 

Thickness.-  It  is  very  solid;  the  heaviest  shell  we  have 
on  our  coast;  it  may  weigh  1075  ounces.  Often  growth  in 
superficial  area  ceases  after  a  time,  and  then  the  thickness 
greatly  increases.  Thus  a  shell  only  3  7  inches  long  and  31 
deep  is  2  05  in  section,  and  weighs  10' 75  ounces,  whereas 
another  425  inches  long  and  3'5  deep  is  only  r9  inches  in  sec- 
tion, and  weighs  but  8  ounces.  The  volume  of  the  contained 
mollusc  actually  diminishes,  the  thickening  taking  pla<;e  at 
its  expense.  The  muscular  impressions  appear  deeply  exca- 
vated then,  owing  to  the  heaping  up  of  shelly  material  around 
the  adductor  muscles  beneath  the  mantle.  The  ventral  mar- 
gin, instead  of  being  sharp,  is  flattened  for  as  much  as  an 
inch,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  external  surface,  and  is  in 
some  cases  even  incurved. 

Penostracum. — This  is  very  durable,  and  even  in  dead 
and  decaying  valves  is  frequently  present,  and  allows  very 
fair  cabinet  specimens  to  be  prepared  from  very  unpromising 
material  by  a  little  careful  scraping.  It  disappears  sometimes 
first  at  the  umbos  and  the  subjacent  surface,  then  erodes 
deeply.  My  largest  individual,  taken  alive,  has  only  a  little 
of  its  epidermis  remaining  along  the  ventral  and  posterior 
borders,  and  its  face  value  has  been  thus  greatly  depreciated. 

Intrrior, — This  is  smooth  down  to  the  pallial  line,  which 
is  slightly  crinkled,  and  thence  on  there  are  radial  striae 
which  fade  out  towards  the  ventral  margin.  The  older  the 
shell  the  deeper  is  the  pallial  line,  and  wider  posteriorly,  and 
more  markedly  crinkled,  and  the  more  rugose  become  the 
radial  striae  beyond. 

Colour. — The  interior  is  white,  with  a  beautiful  glisten- 
ing chestnut  or  burnt -umber  colouring  of  certain  parts.  The 
frequency  and  depth  of  tinting  of  these  parts  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  — The  posterior  adductor  scar,  the  posterior  part 
of  the  pallial  line,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  anterior  adduc- 
tor scar,  the  posterior  margin,  the  ventral  margin,  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  cartilasje  pit  and   hintre  plate.       Some- 
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times  the  colour  is  a  very  deep,  almost  blackish-browu,  with  a 
delicate  ilesh  tint,  and  one  is  tinted  a  pretty  purplish-pink. 

Carinaria  australis,  Quoy  ik  Gaimard. 

Quoy  &  Gaimard,  Voy.  de  TAstroiabe,  ZooL,  vol.  ii., 
page  394,  Pi.  xxix.,  figs.  9,  13,  1833.  The  type  specimen  was 
dredged  between  New  Holland  and  New  Zealand  in  January, 
1827.  Mr.  Hedley  supplied  me  with  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Voy.  de  T Astrolabe,  Histoire  du  Voyage  ii.,  1830, 
page  27: — "January  2,  1827,  the  zoologists  collected  some 
living  carinarias,  the  shells  of  which  attained  a  length  of  eight 
to  ten  lines."  The  next  day  the  vessel  was  130  leagues  from 
Port  Jackson,  on  the  way  to  Cook's  Straits,  New  Zealand. 
Allowing  about  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  for  the 
day's  run,  we  can  fix  the  locality  of  the  haul  of  Carinarias  at 
about  158''  E.  longitude  and  40""  S.  latitude.  My  single 
specimen  was  taken  in  January,  J  905,  in  104  fathoms,  in 
sandy  ooze,  35  miles  south-west  of  the  Neptune  Islands,  be- 
low the  entrance  to  Spencer  Gulf,  in  E.  longitude  135  40°,  and 
S.  latitude  35 '25°.  So  its  habitat  is  extended  some  22  or  23 
degrees  to  the  west.  It  measures  10  mm.  in  length  and  3*75 
in  width.  Several  characters  can  be  added  to  those  given  by 
the  authors.  The  transverse  ridges  spreading  fan-like  from 
the  posterior  part  to  the  carina  increase  in  number  by  inter- 
calation of  secondary  and  tertiary  ridges.  The  carina  is  un- 
dulated in  it?  proximal  part,  where  it  springs  from  the  shell, 
but  its  distal  edge  is  straight,  not  corrugated,  and  only  at  the 
back  part,  where  the  distal  border  has  been  worn  or  broken 
away,  is  it  actually  undulated  at  the  margin.  The  aperture 
is  oval,  and  is  about  twice  as  wide  towards  the  posterior  part 
as  at  the  anterior.  From  within  a  portion  of  the  protoconch 
can  be  seen  projecting  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  shell 
somewhat  obliquely  and  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  middle 
line.  The  record  of  this  shell  adds  not  only  a  new  species  and 
a  new  genus  to  the  South  Australian  list  of  marine  molluscs, 
but  a  new  order  of  Gasteropods :  the  Nucleobranchiata.  At- 
lanta, another  genus  of  this  order,  is  also  represented  by  an 
undetermined  species  taken  in  the  same  haul. 

Gibbula  lehmarini,  Meiike. 

Turbo  hhmanni,  Menke,  Moll.  Nov.  lloll.,  page  18;  Tm- 
chiis  lehmanni,  Philippi,  Conchyl.  Cab.  Band  ii.,  Abth.  in., 
page  185,  t.  28,  fig.  15  ;  Fischer,  Coq.  Viv.,  page  362,  t.  iii.,  fig. 
3:  Gibbula  ;^?//c/im,  A.  Ads.  P.Z.S.,  1851,  page  187;  Gibbula 
Uhmamii,  Menke,  Trvou,  Man.  of  Conch,  xi.,  page  *J33, 
Plate  xL,  figs.  12,  13.' 

This  is  a  fairly  common  species.  It  has  been  dredged 
alive  at  14  and  25  fathoms  in  Spencer  Gulf,  and  dead  at  15 
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fathoms  in  Wallaroo  Bay.  It  has  hitherto  been  confused  ^n 
South  Australia  with  G.  Cowi,  Angas,  so  I  give  the  following 
diagnostic  characters: — G.  Co,ri  is  more  solid,  slightly  less 
depressed,  rather  more  concave  between  the  carinse,  with 
sharper  spiral  lirae,  and  a  much  smaller  umbilicus.  This  last 
character  is  the  easiest  diagnostic.  The  radial  flames  aie 
much  fewer,  the  colour  elsewhere  is  irregularly  stippled  in- 
stead of  spirally  articulated,  and  there  are  fewer  colours  in 
the  same  shell.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gatliff  has  sent  me  this  shell  as 
G.  snlcosay  A.  Adams,  P.Z.S.,  1851,  page  186,  recorded  in  his 
Catalogue  of  the  Marine  Shells  of  Victoria,  P.R.  Soc.  of  Vict, 
xiv.  (N.S.),  Part  ii.,  1902,  page  132.  Adams's  name  is  given 
in  Tryon's  Man.  oi  Conch,  xi.,  page  243,  **'unfigured  and  un- 
determined species,"  with  the  habitat  ^  Sir  C.  Hardy's  Island, 
North  Australia. 

Astele  subcarinatum,  Swainson. 

Astele  subcarinatuwy  Swns.,  1854,  P.R.S.,  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  vol.  iii.,  page  36,  Plate  vi.,  figs.  1,  2;  Eutro- 
chus  perspectivuSy  A.  Adams,  P.Z.S.,  Lond.,  1863,  page  506; 
Calliostoma  ( Eutrochns)  Adamsi,  Pilsbry.,  Man.  Conch,  xi., 
page  402. 

It  has  been  dredged  aiive  at  16,  19,  20,  22,  23  fathoms, 
in  Backstairs  Passage,  and  off  Newland  Head. 

Zizf/p/iimf.<  a^f h f /I'd unl aria,  Diinker,  Malak.  Blatt,  1871, 
page  170,  No.  56,  unfigured,  from  Bass  Straits;  G.  Auhgranv- 
latum,  Dunker,  Man.  Conch,  xi.,  page  403,  is  a  half-grown 
individual  of  the  same  species.  This  identification  was  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Hedley,  who  says  he  had  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion. 


EXPLANATION     OF     PLATE. 

Plate   XXXI. 

Fig.s.    1.   2.   and  3.     ('(ilJiosfonut  zifizi,   Vorco     Ba«:al   and   pro- 
tile  vuMvs.   and   iiia^nificM:!  M-idpture. 

Ki^s  4  and  •").      Gen<i    ffnninalis,   Verco. 

Kij:.    (i.     Gfna    u'ujvd,    Qudv   tV:    Gaimard. 

FigN.   7   and  8.     Asteh  nil  tint  on.  Verm. 

Fiizs.  9,  10,  and  11.     CJa nf  uhts  IfummpJinhis.  Verco. 
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Descriptions  of   New  Australian    Lepidoptera 
WITH   Synonymic   Notes.-No.  XXlli. 

By  Oswald  B.  Loweb,  F.E.S.  (Lond.),   etc. 

[Read  August  1,  1905.] 

SYNEMONID^. 

Synemon  monodesma,  u.  sp. 

Male,  38  mm.  Head,  antennae,  and  legs  dark  fuscous; 
face  and  palpi  white.  Thorax  and  abdomen  whitish 
beneath.  Legs  white,  mixed  with  fuscous.  Forewings 
elongate  -  triangular,  costa  gently  arched,  termen 
obliquely  rounded ;  deep  fuscous  -  ochreous,  faintly 
iridescent;  a  moderate,  very  oblique  white  fascia  from  below 
costa  in  middle,  extending  towards  anal  angle,  but  only 
reaching  two-thirds  across  wing,  almost  separated  by  ground 
colour  in  middle ;  a  suffused,  whitish,  short,  oblique  fascia 
below  costa  at  about  four-fifths,  about  half  the  length  of 
previous  fascia ;  some  whitish  scales  on  upper  half  of  termen ; 
cilia  fuscous- whitish.  Hindwings  with  termen  rounded ; 
blackish-fuscous,  with  bright  orange  markings ;  a  broad  cres- 
centic  fascia  at  end  of  cell ;  a  similar  fascia,  from  below  costa 
at  three- fourths,  running  towards  anal  angle,  but  not  reach- 
ing it,  deeply  excised  on  upper  edge  above  middle ;  an  irregu- 
lar row  of  more  or  less  obscure  orange  spots  along  termen  ; 
cilia  whitish. 

Differs  from  the  other  described  species  by  the  single 
fascia  of  forewings. 

Mount  Darling  Range,  Western  Australia.  In  Novem- 
ber ;  two  specimens. 

CARADRININA. 

CARADRINID.'E. 
Ectopatria  virginea,  n.  sp. 

Male,  36  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  and  abdomen  snow- 
white,  legs  snow-white.  Antennae  ochreous.  Forewings 
elongate,  moderate,  costa  nearly  strai<^lit,  termen  oblique, 
hardly  rounded  ;  snow-white,  without  markings :  cilia  snow- 
white.  Hindwings  snow-white,  slightly  iridescent  ;  cilia 
snow-white.  A  distinct  species,  well  characterised  by  the 
wholly  white  colour :  at  first  sight  it  is  not  unlike  ( 'ararlrina 
gypsina,  Low.,  but  is  without  markings  of  any  kind. 

Adelaide,  South  Australia.     One  specimen  ;  in  October. 

Euplexia  signata,  n.  sp. 

Male,  48  mm.  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  fuscous, 
thorax  with  ochreous  fuscous  posterior  crest,  palpi  ochreons. 
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Antennae  and  legs  fuscous.  Forewings  elongate-triangular, 
costa  hardly  arched,  ternien  waved,  oblique ;  light  fuscous, 
markings  dark  fuscous :  posterior  two-thirds  of  cell  filled  in 
with  dark  fuscous :  a  moderately  large  sub-triangular  blotch 
below  posterior  edge,  extending  beyond  end  of  cell,  only 
separated  from  cell  by  intersecting  vein ;  an  elongate  patch 
above  dorsum,  trom  base  to  just  beyond  one-third :  a  some- 
what quadrate  spot  beyond  posterior  extremity  of  cell,  in- 
dented on  posterior  edge :  an  irregular,  triangular  blotch  on 
costa  at  five-sixths :  orbicular  indistinct ;  reniform  in  middle 
of  dark  fuscouB  patch  in  cell,  light  fuscous,  well  defined  :  a 
row  of  small  lunate  marks  along  termen,  hairs  of  dorsum 
reddish-fuscous  throughout :  cilia  fuscous,  with  an  ochreous 
line  at  base.  Hindwings  with  the  termen  waved  :  dark  fus- 
cous :  cilia  as  in  forewings. 

Hobart,  Tasmania.     One  specimen  :  in  October. 

CATOCALIN^. 

Niguza  aniso^rramma,  n.  sp. 

Male,  30  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  a'^tennae  ochreous. 
Thorax  fuscous.  Legs  ochreous.  Abdomen  'greyish,  segmen- 
tal margins  ochreous.  Forewings  elongate ;  triangular,  costa 
faintly  sinuate,  termen  rather  strongly  and  obliquely  round- 
ed :  fuscous :  a  broad,  nearly  straight,  white  fascia  from  one- 
fourth  costa  to  one-fourth  dorsum  :  a  similar  fascia,  gently 
curved  inwards,  from  costa  at  four-fifths  to  dorsum  at  three- 
fourths,  edged  posteriorly  by  a  line  of  darker  ground  colour  : 
a  large  black  ring  at  two- thirds  of  wing,  edged  externally  by 
a  line  of  yellow,  and  containing  two  blue  metallic  spots,  one 
above  the  other,  and  externally  by  an  incomplete  ring  of 
white ;  a  somewhat  elongate  oviform  ring,  below  and  con- 
siderably before  the  ring,  filled  in  with  yellow,  and  edged 
above  with  yellow  :  a  transverse  row  of  somewhat  triangular 
yellow  spots,  parallel  to  limiting  line  of  second  white  fascia, 
and  again  followed  by  a  small  and  more  indistinct  parallel 
row  of  similar  spots:  a  dentate  black  line  al^ng  termen,  an- 
teriorly edged  by  a  wliitish  line  of  similar  shape  :  cilia  fus 
cous,  imperfect.  Hindwings  with  termen  slightly  waved : 
whitish  :  a  suffused  fuscous  ante- median  band,  containing  a 
darker  fuscous  whitish  centred  ring  below  costa  :  a  moderately 
broad  fuscous  band  along  termen,  containing  the  yellow  spota, 
etc.,  as  in  forewin;^s  :  (cilia  imperfect). 

A    pretty   insect,    not   like   any   other   Australian   species 
known  to  nie. 

Alice   Springs,    South    fCoiitral)    Australia.        One  speci- 
men, received  from  Mr.  S.  Angel. 
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ACRONYCTIX.^. 

Sesamia  albicostata,  n.  sp. 

Male,  28  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  and  legs  light 
ochreous-grey,  antennae  whitish,  pectinations  ochreous.  Ab- 
domen shining  grey  Forewings  elongate,  moderate,  costa 
slightly  arched  towards  base,  apex  somewhat  rounded,  termen 
obliquely  rounded ;  pale  ochreous ;  veins  somewhat  outlined 
with  white;  a  rather  suffused  broad  white  costal  streak 
throughout,  edged  below  by  darker  ground  colour ;  cilia 
greyish-ochreous.     Hind  wings  and  cilia  white. 

Ocean  Grange,  near  Sale,  Victoria.  One  specimen,  taken 
in  January. 

LYMANTRIAD^. 

Anthela  niphomacula,  n.  sp. 

Male,  46  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  legs 
dull  reddish -carmine.  Antennae  carmine- whitish,  pectina- 
tions 10,  dark  fuscous.  Forewings  elongate-triangular,  ter- 
men nearly  straight ;  dull  carmine-pink ;  a  moderate  white 
spot  in  cell  at  one- third  from  base  of  wing :  a  similar  spot  at 
end  of  cell,  both  faintly  edged  with  fuscous ;  cilia  reddish- 
ochreous.  Hindwings  with  colour  as  in  forewings,  basal  two- 
thirds  lighter  and  somewhat  ochreous-tinged  ;  cilia  as  in  fore- 
wings. Underside  of  hindwings  with  a  single  white  fuscous- 
edged  spot  at  end  of  cell. 

Allied  to  Fubescens,  Walk.,  but  distinguished  at  once  by 
the  white  spots. 

Duaringa,  Queensland.     One  specimen  ;  in  November. 

Anthela  callispila,  n.  sp. 

Male,  46  mm.  Head  and  thorax  ochreous-fuscous,  face 
ochreous,  palpi  ochreous  beneath,  fuscous  above.  Anteunae 
whitish,  pectinations  10,  dark  fuscous.  Abdomen  ochreous- 
fuscous,  anal  tuft  ochreous.  Legs  ochreous-fuscous.  Fore- 
wings elongate-triangular,  termen  rounded :  dark  ochreous- 
fuscous,  irrorated  with  fine  ochreous  hair  scales  along  costa ; 
markings  snow-white,  very  distinct  :  a  moderately  large  ellip- 
tic spot  at  anterior  end  of  cell  :  a  large  one,  rouiuled,  at  pos- 
terior end  of  cell ;  cilia  ochreous-yellow.  Hindwings  with 
termen  moderately  straight :  colour  as  in  forewings  :  a  mode- 
rately defined  whitish  spot  at  posterior  end  of  cell :  cilia  as 
in  forewings.  Forewings  beneath  more  ochreous,  especially 
in  cell :  spots  as  above  reproduced.  Hindwings  similar  in 
colour,  but  an  additional  round  white  spot  in  cell  at  one- 
sixth  from  base. 

A  very  distinct  species,  easily  recognised  by  the  white 
spots  on  the  ochreous  ground  colour. 
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Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  One  specimen;  in 
April. 

Anthela  pyromacula,  n.  sp. 

Male,  48  mm.  Head,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  antennse 
dark  fuscous,  antennal  pectinations,  10  ;  dark  fuscous.  Fore- 
wings  shaped  as  in  CafJispila:  dark  fuscous,  very  minutely 
irrorated  with  obscure  whitish  scales,  and  more  or  less  ap- 
pearing to  be  streaked  with  dark  fuscous  along  veins  towards 
termen  :  a  moderate  black  line  along  vein  2  ;  a  somewhat 
cuneiform  orange-red,  black-edged  spot  at  anterior  end  of 
cell :  a  rather  large,  round,  similar  coloured  spot  in  cell,  at 
posterior  extremity  :  cilia  dark  fuscous,  faintly  barred  with 
darker.  Hindwings  with  termen  moderately  straight ;  colour 
and  cilia  as  in  fore  wings :  basal  half  of  wing  clothed  w^ith 
long  fuscous  hairs.  Forewings  beneath  with  spot  at  posterior 
end  of  cell  reproduced  in  dull  white.  Hindwings  with  a  dull 
whitish  spot  at  posterior  end  of  cell. 

Not  very  near  any  other,  probably  allied  to  Cfewentiy 
Swin.,  but  widely  distinct. 

Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  One  specimen  :  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Or^yia  hemicalla,  n.  sp. 

Male,  20  mm.  Head,  thorax,  and  antennse  blackish, 
antennal  pectinations,  8.  Face,  palpi,  and  legs  orange.  Ab- 
domen blackish,  anal  tuft  orange.  Forewings  elongate-mode- 
rate, costa  nearly  straight,  termen  strongly  rounded,  oblique ; 
dark  fuscous ;  costal  edge  from  two-thirds  to  apex  narrowly 
orange:  cilia  orange.  Hindwings  bright  oi*a nge  ;  basal  half 
dark  fuscous,  suffused  and  irregular :  cilia  orange. 

Melbourne,  Victoria.     One  specimen  :  in  November. 

Orgyia  retinopepla,  n.  sp. 

Male,  24  mm.  Head,  antennae,  and  legs  dull  white,  face 
and  legs  mixed  with  ochreous- fuscous ;  antennal  pectinations, 
fuscous,  8.  Tliorax  and  abdomen  ochreous-fuscous,  beneath 
grey-whitish.  Forewings  elongate-triangular,  costa  slightly 
arched,  termen  gently  rounded  ;  light  ochreous-fuscous ; 
markings  somewhat  darker  fuscous ;  two  suffused  fascia  ;  first 
from  one-third  costa  to  one-third  dorisum,  curved  outwards, 
anterior  edge  moderately  defined  :  second  from  costa  at  three- 
fourths  to  dorsum  at  three-fourths,  becoming  triangular  on 
costa,  curved  inwards  below  middle,  and  edged  throughout  by 
a   narrow   dull  whitish   line;  a    moderate    discal    spot    above 

middle,  midwav  between  the  two  fascia  :  cilia  lisrht  ochreous- 
.         ^  .         .  . 

fuscous,  with  a  darker  basal  line.  Hindwins^s  light  ochreous- 
fuscous,  paler  towards  base,  dorsal  iiairs  whitish-ochreous ; 
cilia  as  in  forewins^s. 
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Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales.  One  specimen :  in 
October. 

SPHINGID^. 

Hopliocnena  brachycera,  Low. 

Voeinofriche  hrachyctra^  Low.,  T.R.S.S.A.,  page  50,  1897. 
TiojyUociiena  welanoleifcdy  Roths.  (1902). 

I  have  taken  this  species  at  Broken  Hill,  New  South 
Wales,  and  have  seen  specimens  from  Roeburne,  Western 
Australia,  and  Alice  Springs,  (Central)  South  Australia. 

NOTODONTID^. 
Cerura  (?)  melano^lypta,  n.  sp. 

Female,  40  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  cinerous-grey. 
Antennae  fuscous.  Abdomen  silver-grey-whitish.  Forewings 
elongate,  moderate,  termen  slightly  waved,  rounded,  oblique ; 
cinerous-grey,  minutely  irrorated  with  black  scales ;  a  well- 
marked,  narrow,  waved,  black  line  starting  on  costa  at  one- 
sixth,  thence  becoming  sub-costal  for  a  short  distance,  thence 
curved  and  becoming  thrice  sinuate,  and  terminating  on  dor- 
sum at  about  one-third :  a  second,  nearly  straight  waved 
black  line  from  costa  at  three-fourths  to  dorsum  about  anal 
angle,  gently  curved  inwards  below,  and  with  a  short  outward 
angulation  immediately  above  dorsum :  a  moderate,  well- 
defined,  somewhat  reniform  discal  spot  above  middle ;  midway 
between  the  two  lines:  cilia  cinerous-grey,  faintly  barred  with 
fuscous  at  extremities  ot  veins.  Hindwings  with  termen  gently 
waved:  white:  a  broad  black  band  along  termen,  mixed  with 
cbscure  whitish  spots  along  edge  of  termen,  better  defined 
beneath  :  cilia  whitish. 

Mount  Pleasant,  South  Australia.  One  specimen  :  in 
October. 

GEOMETRIDyE. 

BOARMIAN^. 

Amelora  anthracica,  n.  sp. 

Male,  30  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  black,  face 
rounded,  prominent.  Antennae  ochreous,  pectinations  5. 
Abdomen  grey-whitish.  Legs  grey- whitish,  anterior  and 
middle  tarsi  infuscatcd.  Forewings  elongate-triangular,  costa 
nearly  straight,  termen  gently  bowed,  oblique :  black,  with 
blacker  markings :  markings  thick,  well  defined :  a  basal 
fascia  ;  a  dentate  fascia  from  one- fourth  costa  to  one-fourth 
dorsum  :  a  more  strongly  dentate  fascia  from  costa  at  five- 
sixths  to  dorsum  at  five-sixths,  more  pronounced  and  some- 
what angulated  in   middle :    a  large  linear  discal  spot :    cilia 
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black.  Hind  wings  with  termen  gently  waved,  rounded ; 
whitish,  becoming  fuscous  on  posterior  two- thirds  ;  discal  dot 
and  second  line  as  in  forewings,  fuscous ;  cilia  dark  fuscous. 

Probably  nearest  Milvaria^  Gin.,  but  abundantly  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  described  species. 

Mount  Darling,  Western  Australia.  One  specimen  ;  in 
November. 

Orsonoba  (?)  euryscopa,  n.  sp. 

Male,  44  mm.  Head,  thorax,  palpi,  and  abdomen  yel- 
low, abdomen  speckled  with  fine  fuscous  scales.  Antennae 
fuscous,  bipectinated,  pectinations  2.  Legs  ochreous-yellow- 
ish,  posterior  pair  spotted  with  fuscous.  Forewings  elongate- 
triangular,  costa  gently  arched,  apex  acute,  termen  faintly 
waved,  strongly  bowed  in  middle ;  sinuate  beneath  apex ;  yel- 
low-ochreous,  becoming  broadly  paler  along  costa,  from  one- 
third  to  apex  ;  a  narrow  blackish  waved  line  from  costa  before 
one-third  to  just  above  dorsum  at  two-fifths ;  a  well-defined, 
oblique,  fuscous  line,  edged  posteriorly  by  its  own  width  of 
white,  which  colour  is  again  edged  suffusedly  by  a  similar 
width  of  dull  purple,  from  apex  to  dorsum  in  middle  ;  a  round 
pale  whitish-yellow  spot  lying  on  upper  edge  of  fuscous  line, 
just  below  middle;  cilia  ochreous.  Hindwings  faintly  waved, 
more  or  less  strongly  near  angle :  colour  and  cilia  as  in  fore- 
wings; a  moderate  waved  fuscous  streak,  from  one-fifth  costa 
to  one-fifth  dorsum ;  a  similar  parallel  streak  before  middle 
of  costa  to  before  middle  of  dorsum  ;  a  fine  waved  fuscous  line 
from  costa  at  three- fourths  to  dorsum  before  anal  angle,  ob- 
scure on  lower  half.  Wings  beneath  pale  yellowish,  finely 
irrorated  with  fuscous,  all  markings,  except  streak  of  fore- 
wings from  apex,  obscurely  reproduced. 

Mackay,  Queensland.     One  specimen  ;  in  November, 

MONOCTENIAN^. 

Homospora  rhodoscopa,  Low. 

Onychodes  ( ? )  rhodosropa^  Low.,  Tr.  Roy.  Soc,  page  2*J8, 
1902. 

Homospora  procrita,  Turn.,  /.<:.,  page  229,  1904. 

I  am  sorry  that  Dr.  Turner  has  re- named  this  species,  as 
I  pointed  out  to  him  when  in  Brisbane  that  I  had  already 
given  it  a  MS.S.  name.  However,  the  discovery  of  the  male 
has  made  it  necessary  to  erect  a  new  genus  to  receive  it,  and 
has  borne  out  my  conclusions  that  it  is  allied  to  Orn/rhofh.t^ 
Gin.,  the  female  of  both  genera  having  the  antennae  very 
shortly  pectinated  :  it  differs,  however,  from  that  jjenus,  a-s 
Dr.  Turner  points  out,  by  the  frontal  projection  of  head  and 
different  neuration. 
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Systatica  xanthastis,  Low. 

Dr.  Turner  has  formed  this  new  genus  (Tr.  Roy.  Soc, 
S.A.,  page  231,  1904),  to  receive  this  species;  but  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  my  type  is  a  female :  the  antennae  are 
unipectinated,  the  pectinations  being  1.  Should  my  surmise 
prove  correct,  the  character  of  the  new  genus  will  require  to 
be  altered  in  accordance  with  the  above  character. 

DREPANID^. 
Oreta  hypocalla,  n.  sp. 

Male,  32  mm.  Head,  face,  and  palpi  scarlet.  Thorax 
and  abdomen  fleshy-ochreous,  paler  anteriorly.  Antennae  and 
abdomen  dull  ochreous,  fillet  reddish.  Abdomen  beneath 
scarlet.  Legs  scarlet,  anterior  coxae  more  brilliant.  Fore- 
wings  elongate- triangular,  costa  slightly  sinuate,  arched  on 
posterior  third  :  termen  nearly  straight,  slightly  sinuate  be- 
neath apex :  dull  ochreous-fuscous,  finely  and  obscurely  strigu- 
lated  with  darker,  especially  on  median  third,  where  it  forms 
a  broad,  transverse  fascia,  anterior  edge  curved  inwards  from 
middle  of  costa  to  one-fifth  dorsum  ;  posterior  edge  oblique, 
from  just  before  apex  to  two-thirds  dorsum  :  faintly  edged 
with  whitish  on  upper  third  ;  cilia  chestnut.  Hindwings  with 
termen  gently  rounded  :  colour  and  cilia  as  in  forewings,  the 
central  fascia  faintly  indicated.  Forewings  beneath  reddish- 
orange,  suffused  with  fuscous  :  posterior  ed^e  of  fascia  repro- 
duced in  blackish.  Hindwings  beneath  brilliant  scarlet. 
Allied  to  Milfndesi^  Low,  but  differs  in  shape  of  forewings  and 
other  details. 

Mackay,  Queensland.     One  specimen  :  in  November. 

Addekda. 

Deilephila  euphorbiae,    Linn. 

I  recentlv  received  a  living  specimen  of  this  beautiful 
Sphinx  from  Mr.  J.  Fairhead,  who  caught  the  insect  in  the 
sorting  room  of  the  post-office  at  Broken  Hill  in  April.  I 
feel  pretty  confident  that  up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been 
recorded  from  Australia,  and  1  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to 
add  it  to  our  fauna.  I  have  also  taken  in  Broken  UiJl  the 
following  Sphitiffi(hv : — 

Ileniaris  hylas,  Linn. 
Jlewftris  klfif/ii,  Macl. 
Chtrrncfiw pft   srrnfri,   Bdv. 
ChfFrorajfipa  relerioy  Linn. 

*  Cheer ocam'pa  erotus,  Cr. 

•  A  single  poor  specimen. 
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jy^^*r..^^^^  \  ahadonna^  Fab. 

^  I  (/(stincfa,  Lucas. 

Protoparce  convolvuli^  Linn. 

I   lineata,  Fab. 
Deilephila  <    livorniray  Esp. 

(   hrornlroideSy    Lucas. 

CARADRINID^. 

Amaloptila  ptilomela,  Lr)w. 

Metaptila  (?)  ptilomela,  Low,  T.R.S.1:..A.,  page  31,  1900; 
Amaloptila  triorhis,  Turn.,  T.R.S.S.A.,  page  6,   1903. 

ERASTRIAN^. 

Homodes  erizesta,  Turn. 

(P.L.S.N.S.W.,  page  110,  1902.) 

I  have  seen  this  species  standing  in  some  collections  as 
Homodes  gtmrnifera,  Moore,  but  can  find  no  reference  to  this  in 
Coates  &  Swinhoe's  Catalogue  of  the  Indian  Moths,  1889. 

PYRALIDINA. 

ENDOTRICHINA. 

Endotricha  baryptera,  n.  sp. 

Male,  16  mm.  Head,  thorax,  palpi,  antennae,  legs,  and 
abdomen  dark  fuscous ;  thorax  ochreous- whitish  in  middle : 
legs  more  or  less  banded  and  ringed  witli  whitish.  Forewings 
elongate,  moderately  dilated  posteriorly,  costa  nearly  straight, 
termen  oblique,  slightly  bowed  ;  dark  fuscous-chocolate :  a 
broad  transverse  whitish  fascia,  anterior  edge  sharply  defined, 
from  just  before  middle  of  costa  to  middle  of  dorsum,  with 
a  sharp  curve  inwards  on  lower  one- third,  posterior  ed^e 
moderately  straight,  suffused  into  ground  colour  :  a  fine  undu- 
lating, whitish,  sub-terminal  line,  with  a  projection  outwards, 
just  beneath  costa;  a  few  small  white  spots  on  costa  between 
fascia  and  line ;  a  dark  fuscous  discal  spot  at  end  of  cell  :  a 
few  obscure  black  dots  along  termen :  cilia  dark  fuscous. 
Hindwings  with  colour  as  in  forewins^s  :  a  fine,  well-defined, 
dentate  whitish  line  frimi  one-third  costa  to  one-third  dorsum  • 
a  similar  line  from  costa,  just  beyond  middle,  to  dorsum  near 
anal  angle,  with  a  sharp  projection  outwards  in  middle: 
Efround  colour  between  the  two  lines  much  lighter  ;  cilia  as  in 
forewings. 

Mackay  and  Brisbane.  Queensland.  Two  speciiDens  ;  in 
January. 
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ON    Naticoid   Genera    Lamellaria   and   Caledoniella 

FROM  South  Australia. 

By  Herbert  Basedow. 

[Read  April  4,  1905.] 

Plates  XXVI.  to  XXIX. 

The  NATiciDiE  include  a  sub-family  known  as  the  Lanid- 
lariincB,  the  members  of  which  are  characterised  by  possessing 
a  thick  dorsal  shield  (reminding  of  the  mantle  of  the  Dorida  }y 
partly  or  wholly  enclosing  a  fragile  shell.  Five  genera  have 
now  been  established,  and  of  these  two  have  their  shell  com- 
pletely enveloped  by  the  animal.  They  are  Lamellaria  and 
Caledoniella. 

The  genus  Caledoniella  was  founded  in  1869  by  Souverbie 
on  the  shell  of  an  unknown  animal  It  was  consequently  very 
doubtfully  placed  among  the  Xaticidce,  and  has  maintained 
its  uncertain  position  ever  since. 

Among  other  genera  that  came  under  my  notice  on  Dr. 
J.  C.  Verco's  marine  dredging  excursion  were  included  a 
number  of  molluscs  with  internal  shells,  and  of  these  I  have 
separated  several  forms  which  I  unhesitatingly  refer  to  this 
little-known  genus. 

After  an  examination  of  the  dentition  and  general  struc- 
ture of  the  animal  I  am  fully  convinced  that  CaledovieUa  is 
correctly  included  under  the  Naticidcp,  in  the  sub-familv 
Lamellariince, 

An  unfigured  species  of  Lamellaria,  the  internal  shell  of 
which  was  originally  described  in  1849  from  New  Zealand,  by 
Gray,*  has  been  reported  to  occur  in  South  Australia.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  7>.  ophione.  Dr.  Verco  has  dredg^ed  a 
shell,  measuring  8  mm.,  in  Backstairs  Passage,  in  22  fatlioiiis, 
which,  as  near  as  determination  will  permit,  is  /..  nphinne. 
An  additional  new  species  is  described  in  this  paper. 

Genus  Lamellaria,  Montagu,  1815. 
Lamellaria  australis,  spec,  nm- 

Atiiwal. — Dorsal  shielJ  elliptic,  with  a  waved  outline 
and  notched  in  front:  soft,  smooth,  or  minutely  granular  ; 
appreciably  broader  than  the  foot,  over  the  sides  of  whicli  it 
folds  very  loosely  and  imperfectly  (differing  in  this  respect 
considerably  from  Caledoniella ) :  under  side  obliquely  striated 
Cmuscle  fibres),  around  the  foot.     Body  depressed,  more  con- 


•  Proc.  Zool.  See.  Lond.,  849.  p.  ir;9. 
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vex  over  the  shell.  Foot  flat,  straight  and  dilated  in  front, 
sides  approximately  parallel,  terminating  in  a  blunt  point, 
the  free  tail  nearly  one-half  the  whole  length  :  projects  beyond 
the  mantle  border  anteriorly  when  in  motion :  it  is  horizont- 
ally slit  in  front.  Eyes,  distinctly  discernible  as  little 
black  beads  on  the  outer  bases  of  tentacles,  which  are  not 
retractile.  Genitalia,  situated  far  anteriorly  on  the  right, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  trunk  of  the  head.  Colour : 
The  dorsal  shield  of  the  unique  specimen  is  of  a  uniform, 
dull,  brick-red  or  vermilion  colour,  with  an  imperfectly 
stellate,  four-lobed,  opaque  white  crown  in  its  centre,  and 
three  additional  white  blotches  on  the  right  side,  all  of  the 
white  markings  being  easily  removed  by  abrasion  ;  its  under 
surface  is  yellow  at  the  border,  grading  to  vermilion,  thence 
to  an  impure  white  in  the  region  adjoining  the  foot.  Head 
and  foot  shaded  brownish  yellow.  Dentition :  Formula 
I :  I :  i  :  central  plate  sub-trigonal :  laterals  large,  their  spines 
overlapping  in  the  central  line.  Dimensions:  Length,  33; 
breadth,  25  :  height,  12  mm. 

Shell. —  Auriform,  moderately  convex,  about  three  and 
a  half  whorls :  margin  of  lip  with  a  shallow  concavity  ante- 
riorlv :  ornamented  with  distinct  incremental  striae  and  verv 
faint  spiral  incisions,  the  latter  hardly  recognisable  with  the 
unaided  eye:  open  underneath,  exposing  the  whorls;  invested 
with  a  thin,  transparent  yellowish  epidermis.  Colour  shining 
white,  spire  and  inside  nacreous.  Dimensions:  Major  axis, 
21.V  :  minor  axis,  16.^  :  height,  9  mm. 

Hah. — Backstairs  Passage,  St.  Vincent  Gulf.  Dredged 
in  25  fathoms. 

Oh!i. — The  shell  of  J.,  ophione,  Gray,  is  much  like  that  of 
L.  av^ifralia,  though  smaller,  with  its  body  whorl  more  con- 
vex, spire  smaller  and  apex  less  central :  no  authentic  descrip- 
tion or  figure  of  the  animal  has,  however,  come  to  hand.  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Hutton  has  taken  a  mollusc  in  New  Zealand 
which  he  considers  in  all  probability  to  be  L.  ophione^  of 
Gray.*  It  clearly  differs  in  one  respect  from  my  species. 
Wliereas  the  dorsal  shield  of  T..  avstrnli.^  is  smooth  or  minutely 
granulated,  that  of  the  specimen  taken  by  Profesor  Hutton 
is  smooth,  but  much  wrinkled,  resembling  convolutions  of  the 
brain. 

Gents  Cat.edontella,  Souverbie,  1869. 

Animal. — Body  ovoid.  Dorsal  shield  thick,  ample,  ver- 
rnrnse,  with  its  edires  tucked  in  along  the  sides,  and,  in  a  con- 
tracted state,  completely  enclosing  the  foot  :  notched  an- 
teriorly  and  produced  to  an  imperfectly  closing  siphon,   re- 


^[aiiiial   Now  Zealand   Mollnsca,   p.   o9. 
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ceiving  the  inhalent  current.  Head  diflPerentiated  ;  eyes  dis- 
tinct, on  outer  bases  of  tentacles,  .which  are  fiattish  cylindri- 
cal. Foot  truncated,  horizontally  slit,  and  dilated  laterally 
in  front ;  bluntly  pointed  behind  ;  tail  free.  Renal  aperture 
on  the  right,  the  mantle-border  slightly  grooved  outward 
from  this  spot-  Dentition,  2'rrr2.  Mandibles  corneous, 
strong. 

Shell. — Internal,  "heliciform,  imperforate  oval,  orbicu- 
lar, thin,  invested  by  a  thin  epidermis,  which  extends  beyond 
the  lip  ;*  spire  much  depressed,  sub-lateral :  whorls  few, 
rapidly  increasing ;  aperture  oblique,  rather  large,  the  extre- 
mities of  the  simple  lip  un'.ted  by  a  callus  extending  widely 
up  n  the  whorl." 

Hah. — New  Caledonia  and  South  Australia. 

Caledoniella  contusiformis,  spec,  nov, 
Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  1,  and  Plate  xxix.,  figs.  1  to  8. 

Animal. — Body  ovoid,  large.  Dorsal  shield  soft,  verru- 
cose,  and  wrinkled ;  drawn  in  along  the  sides,  the  head  and 
foot  being  unprotected  when  in  motion,  but  capable  of  being 
retract-ed  under  the  shield,  which  closes  over  them  securely. 
Foot  flat ;  extended  laterally,  and  slit  Lorizontally  in  front ; 
the  tail  and  head  being  free  to  move,  and  connected  to  the 
main  body  by  a  comparatively  narrow  trunk.  Mouth  large, 
from  underneath  the  strong  muscular  rim  of  which  the  ser- 
rated edges  of  the  jaws  are  visible.  Dentition,  formula 
2"1'1'1'2. ;  central  tooth  sub-quadrangular,  minutely  and  multi- 
cuspidated,  laterals  at  least  bicuspid,  marginals  noticeably 
narrower  than  the  laterals,  strongly  hamate.  Mandibles 
strong,  elongate,  wing-shaped,  horny  ;  obliquely  striate  ;  outer 
edge  sharply  serrate ;  a  prominent  ridge  marking  off  the  serra- 
tion, beneath  which  a  narrow  band  of  setae.  Colour :  The 
wrinkled  dorsal  shield  is  of  an  impure  white  to  light  brown 
ground-colour,  which  in  the  valleys  of  the  wrinkles  appears 
of  a  deeper  hue.  Large  black,  easily  detachable  blotches 
cover  the  surface,  without  system  in  their  arrangement ;  they 
are  each  surrounded  by  a  rim  of  deeper  brown,  and,  at  some 
distance  from  their  edge,  by  a  ring  of  similar  colour  ;  the 
underside  of  the  shield  is  light  flesh-red.  Foot  and  head 
brownish-red,  the  edge  of  the  dilated  front  of  the  former,  and 
the  tips  of  the  tentacles  of  the  latter,  black.  Dimensions  : 
Length,  40;  breadth,  30:  height,  ?d  mm.;  length  of  foot, 
25  mm. 

Shell. — Very  tliin,  globose,  ellipsoid,  heliciform  ;  abtnit 
three  whorls,  rapidly  increasing  in  size  :  spire  small,  depressed  ; 

*  As  a  generic  character  1  do  not  attach  iiiuch  iTiip«jiTaiK><? 
to  this  feature. 
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covered  by  a  colourless  epidermis,  which  projects  beyond  the 
shell-lip ;  suture  channelled ;  aperture  oblique,  border  with  a 
wide,  shallow  depression  in  the  anterior ;  widely  open  so  as  to 
display  the  winding  columella  up  to  the  apex.  Ornamented 
by  faint  accremental  stride;  the  epidermis  has  raised,  branch- 
ing lines,  radiating  from  the  apex.  Colour  white,  semi-trans- 
lucent. Dimensions :  Major  diameter,  28  :  minor  diameter, 
17  mm. 

Uah. — Backstairs  Passage,  St.  Vincent  Guix ;  in  lio 
fathoms. 

Obs. — I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  existence  of  a 
callus  over  the  body  whorl  of  the  shell,  between  the  inner  and 
outer  lip,  aicliough  such  was  described  of  the  only  species 
hitherto  known,  viz.,  C.  montrouzieri,  Souverb.  The  remain- 
ing features  of  that  shell  correspond  so  closely  with  those  of 
my  type  that  a  new  genus  can  hardly  be  proposed,  especially 
as  the  animal  has  not  been  previously  seen  ;  but  the  differences 
are  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  the  creation  of  a  new 
sf  ecies. 

The  calcareous  matter  does  not  completely  infiltrate 
the  shell,  which  in  parte  is  only  membranous  (see  var.  labij- 
rintlunu,  below),  especially  in  the  earlier  and  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  last  wliorl.  I  will,  however,  point  out  that,  prior 
to  my  examination  of  the  shells,  the  molluscs  had  been  kept 
in  a  weak  solution  of  formalin,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  this 
chemical  may  have  had  some  deteriorating  influence  on  their 
delicate  tests. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Smith  has  described*  a  mollusc  from  Port 
Philli])Bay,  jloscly  allied  to  my  new  species.  No  figure  of  the 
living  animal  is  given,  and  it  is  not  a  fair  criterion  to  make 
a  conij)arison  from  the  description  of  a  contracted  spirit 
specimen  with  the  living  animals.  Mr.  Smith's  figure  of  the 
internal  shell  is  more  elongate-bulimoid,  and  the  spire  more 
elevated,  than  is  the  case  in  my  specimens. 

Varieties  of  Caledoniella  contusiformis,  spei\  nov. 

I  have  before  me  a  numl^er  of  smaller  specimens  of  Ctilt- 
(InnifJJfi,  wliich  in  the  outer  colouration  and  design  of  the 
dorsal  shield  differ  markedly  from  one  another  and  the  type. 
The  head  and  foot  are  coloured  the  same  in  each  case,  and  tho 
measurements  about  one-half  that  of  the  form  described  above. 
The  similarity  in  siia])e  of  the  internal  shells  and  other  fea- 
tures is  so  close  that  I  feel  indisposed  for  the  present  to 
separate  them  specifically  from  (\  ronfu.^lff)r?fns,  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  opinion  whether,  in  this  stranoje  genus,  specific  dis- 

•  Ann.  and  Macr.  Nat.  Hist.,  V.  Series,  1886.  Vol.  xviii.. 
p.  27Q. 
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traction  can  with  justice  be  made  on  colour  variation  alone. 
For  the  time  being  I  enumerate  them  as  varieties. 

Var.  testudinis. 

Plate  xxviii.,  fig.  2. 

This  comes  nearest  to  the  described  type.  The  dorsal 
shield  is  more  closely  wrinkled,  of  an  earthy- brown  colour, 
with  more  numerous  black  blotches,  in  the  centre  of  the  crests 
produced  by  the  wrinkles ;  each  crest  does  not  necessarily 
carry  a  blotch. 

Shell  calcareous,  as  described  in  type  above. 

Hah, — St.  Vincent  Gulf ;  in  25  fathoms. 

Var.  pulchra. 
Plate  xxviii. ;  fig.  3. 

Dorsal  shield  comparatively  smooth :  of  a  rich  yellow 
ground-colour,  with  large,  circular,  or  oval  lighter  blotches 
surrounded  by  wreaths  of  black. 

Shell  calcareous,  as  described  in  type  above. 

Hah. — St.  Vincent  Gulf  ;  in  25  fathoms. 

Var.  labyrinthina. 

Plate  xxviii. ;  fig.  4. 

Dorsal  shield  wrinkled ;  of  a  faint  yellowish  ground- 
colour, of  which  very  little  remains  visible  on  account  of  a 
labyrinthine  structure,  produced  by  closely  set,  black,  partly 
spiral  lines,  usually  more  or  less  concentric  to  an  enclosed 
nucleus  in  the  form  of  a  black  dot,  into  which  the  innermost 
line  very  often  passes. 

The  internal  shell  in  this  case  is  destitute  of  calcareous 
matter,  consisting  only  of  a  soft,  transparent  membrane,  with 
the  characteristics  described  in  the  type  above. 

Hah. — St.  Vincent  Gulf  ;  in  25  fathoms. 


EXPLANATIONS   OF    PLATES. 

Plate  XXVI. 

Fig.  1.  LtiiiulUiv'm  tn/.s^/v/Z/.v.  Basedow — Animal;  doi>ai  >ui'- 
face. 

Fig.  2.     Lamellaria   australis — Animal ;  ventral  surface. 

Plate  XXV II. 

Figs.  1,  2,  and  3.  LainplUinn  aufifniUs,  Basedow — Internal 
shell,  various  aspects. 

Fig.  4.  Lamellaria  ausfralix,  Basinlou-  .Sllo^^inp  petition  ot 
internal  shell  with  respect  to  animal. 

Fig.  6.     Lamellarta  (nisfralix.  Basedow-   A  lateral  tooth. 

Fig.  6.  Lamellaria  ausf talis.  Basedow — Dentition  1:1:1.  A 
single  row  of  teeth,  unfolded. 
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Plate  XXVIII. 

Fig.  1.     Caledoniella  contusiformisj  Basedow. 
Fig.  2.     Caledoniella  contusiformis,  Basedow — Var.  tesfxidinis 
Fig.  3.     Caledoniella  contusiformisy  Basedow — Var.  pvlchra. 
Fig.     4.     Caledoniella     contusiformis,     Basedow — Var.     lahy- 
rinthina. 

Plate  XXIX. 

Figs.  1,  2.  and  3  Caledoniella  contusiformis,  Basedow — Vari- 
ous aspects  01  internal  shell. 

Fig  4.  Caledoniella  contusiformis,  Basedow — Showing  posi- 
tion of  shell  with  respect  to  animal. 

Fig.  5.     Caledoniella  contvsiforviis,  Basedow — Radula. 

Fig.  6.  Caledoniella  contusiformis,  Basedow — A  single  row  of 
teeth.     Dentition  2:1:1:1:2. 

Fig.  7.  Caledoniella  contvsiformis.  Basedow — Mandible,  ex- 
ternal aspect. 

Fig.  8.  Caledonielht  contrisiformis,  Basedow — Mandible,  in- 
ternal aspect. 
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On  the   recombination   of  ions   in   Air  and 

OTHER  Gases. 

By  W.  H.  Bbagg,  M.A.,  Elder  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics  in  The  University  of  Adelaide ;  and  R.  D.  Klee- 
HAN,  B.Sc,  Demonstrator. 

[Read  October  3,  1905.] 

It  is  well  known  that  when  positive  and  negative  ions  are 
distributed  through  a  given  space  a  process  of  combination 
goes  on  until  ions  of  one  sign  only  are  left.  Let  there  be 
p  positive  ions,  and  n  negative  ions  in  each  cubic  centimetre 
at  any  instant,  and  suppose  that  the  relations  of  any  ion  to 
all  those  of  opposite  sign  are  of  the  same  character.  Then 
the  chance  that  an  ion,  say,  a  positive  one,  will  enter  into 
combination  before  the  end  of  a  short  time  8t  is  propor- 
tional to  v8l  ;  and  generally  the  number  of  combinations 
taking  place  in  that  time  may  be  denoted  by  apjiSt  where  a 
is  the  "co-efficient  of  recombination."  This  has  been  clearly 
established  by  the  experiments  of  Rutherford,  Townsend, 
McClung,  Langevin,  and  others. 

As  a  consequence,  the  current  passing  between  two  elec- 
trodes in  a  gas  in  which  ions  are  being  formed  by  external 
agents  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the  potential  gradient 
or  electric  force-  The  relations  between  current  and  force 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  many  workers,  and  the  observed 
facts  have  been  compared  with  the  results  of  calculation  based 
on  theory.  The  comparison  is  partly,  but  not  completely, 
satisfactory. 

Certain  experimental  results  which  we  propose  to  describe 
in  this  paper  seem  to  throw  light  on  the  reason  of  the  dis- 
crepancy. They  point  to  the  existence  of  another  cause,  dis- 
tinct from  that  represented  by  the  expression  arip,  which 
prevents  ions  from  reaching  the  electrodes  in  the  gas  in  which 
they  are  formed.  This  cause  appears  to  be  a  process  of  re- 
combination of  newly-formed  ions  with  the  atoms  from  which 
they  have  just  been  separated.  The  effects  of  it  are  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  ions  formed  in  a  c.cm.  in  unit  time, 
not  to  the  product  of  the  existing  numbers  of  posi- 
tives and  negatives.  They  aie  independent  of  the  shape  of 
the  ionisation  chamber,  and  in  this  they  differ  from  those  of 
general  recombination-  They  depend  directly  on  pressure, 
and  vary  greatly  from  gas  to  gas. 

In  order  to  bring  these  effects  into  relief  it  ii  only  neces- 
sary to  reduce  tne  number  of  ions  in  a  c.cm.  until  the  number 
of  those  that  are  lost  by  general  recombination  is  negligible 
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compared  to  the  number  of  those  that  are  formed.       When 
this  is  done  it  is  found  that  it  is  still  neceesary  to  apply  a 
high  potential  in  order  to  extract  all  the  ions  from  the  gas. 
For  example,  in  air  at  atmospheric  pressure  an  electric  force 
of  25  volts  to  the  cm.  will  only  extract  about  80  %  of  the 
ions    which  are  obtained  when  the  force  is  increased  to  1,000. 
The  following    example  will  serve  as  an  illustration :  — The 
width  of  the  ionisation  chamber  is  4  mm.,  the  upper  electrode 
being  a  metal  plate,  the  lower  a  sheet  of  gauze.     A  thin  layer 
of  radium  is  placed  6*2  cm.  below  the  sheet,  and  a  particles 
emitted  from   RaC  cross  the  chamber    and    ionise    the  air, 
which  is  at  atmospheric  pressure.     The  area  of  the  plate  on 
which  the  rays  fall  is  about  18  cm.     The  capacity  of  the  elec- 
trometer to  which  the  upper  plate  is  connected  is  about  150 
cm,  and  a  potential  of  '125  volts  applied  direct  to  the  electro- 
meter causes  a  deflection  of  722  divisions  on  the  scale  ;  ten 
divisions   =    1  mm.     When  the  lower  plate  is  raised  to  400 
volts  positive,   so  that   the   electric   force  is   1,000  volts  per 
cm.,  there  is  a  deflection  of  982  divisions  in  10  seconds,  under 
the  influence  of  the  a  rays.     When  a  potential  of  10  volts  is 
applied,  giving  a  force  of  25  volts  per  cm.,  there  is  a  deflec- 
tion of  772  in  10  seconds. 

In  the  latter  case  the  charge  Q  received  per  sq.cm.  of 
electrode  in  one  second,  measured  in  electrostatic  units,  is — 

,772  X  150  _   ^,^^^^_, 

\0xl-2'2xHx'M)0x  18 

The  number  of  ions  falling  on  each  sq.cm.  of  electrode  per 
second  is  therefore  r2  x  10**  nearly. 

The  velocity  of  ions  at  this  potential  gradient  is  nearly 
25  X  1*5,  or  37  cm.  per  second. 

Thus,  if  n  be  the  number  of  ions  in  a  cubic  centimetre, 
;{7n=  1-2  X  10*"',  and  tlierefore  w  =  3-2x10*.  Hence,  the  num- 
ber of  recombinations  taking  place  in  a  second  in  the  space 
between  two  opposing  square  centimetres  of  the  electrodes  is 
ex^ual  to  tt  X  4  X  (32  *  10*f .  Tf  we  take  the  ^alue  of  a  to  be 
3,400  X  3  X  10-^^  we  find  this  number  to  be  nearly  420. 
Finally,  therefore,  the  number  of  ions  recombining  in  each 
second  is  420,  whilst  the  number  received  is  1'2  x  lO^and  thus 
only  1 /3,000th  of  the  ions  are  lost  in  this  way. 

But  the  current  at  25  volts  is  only  772  982,  or  about 
80  ".,  of  the  current  at  1,000  volt«. 

It  is  clear  from  this  example  that  there  is  some  cause 
which  prevents  the  current  attaining  its  full  value  other 
than    general  recombination   between  positive    and    negative 

ions. 

Now,  it  is  possible  that  ions  newly  formed  might  be 
specially  liable  to  recombine  with  each  other.     Such  a  possi- 
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bility  has  been  already  suggested  by  Rutherford  ("Radio- 
activity," p.  33).  An  electron,  which  has  just  been  ejected 
from  an  atom  by  a  passing  a  particle,  does  not  go  far  before 
encountering  a  neighbouring  atom.  The  encounter,  perhaps, 
results  in  a  temporary  attachment,  for  we  know  that  ion- 
clusters  are  formed  in  this  way.  In  any  case,  it  is  probable 
that  the  electron  loses  much  of  it«  velocity  of  projection.  Now, 
it  is  still  under  the  attraction  of  the  atom  from  which  it  has 
come.  Supposing  this  atom  to  have  only  lost  one  electron,  the 
strength  of  the  electric  force  which  it  exerts  at  the  distance 
of  the  mean  free  path  is  wjual  to  «/r»  =  3  x  10-^^10-^^  =  3  E,S,U.y 
or  900  volts  per  cm.  This  is  large  compared  to  the  usual  im- 
pressed electric  forces  of  experiment.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  the  electron  may  finally  slip  back 
into  its  old  place.  Such  a  possibility  is  not  considered  in  the 
equations  as  usually  formed.  For  all  writers  begin  their 
arguments  by  the  statement: — ''Let  p  be  the  number  of  posi- 
tive ions  in  a  cubic  centimetre,  and  n  the  number  of  nega- 
tive.'* In  doing  so  they  tacitly  assume  that  the  relations  of 
any  one  ion  to  all  others  of  op{X)site  sign  are  of  the  same 
character.  But  if  a  pair  of  newly-formed  ions  ran  a  special 
chance  of  recombination  until  they  got  away  from  each 
other,  then  the  relations  of  either  of  these  two  to  the  other 
would  be  quite  different  from  its  relation  to  all  other  ions. 

Let  us,  then,  for  the  moment  suppose  that  there  is  a  spe- 
cial form  of  recombination,  which  we  may  call  "initial,"  as 
distinguished  from  general  recombination,  and  let  us  con- 
sider the  nature  of  its  effects,  in  order  that  we  may  find 
means  of  testing  the  correctness  of  the  supposition. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  effects  of  initial  recombination 
do  not  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  ionisation  chamber,  and 
this  at  once  differentiates  them  from  those  of  general  recom- 
bination. For  the  special  or  initial  recombination  concerns 
only  the  ion  and  its  parent  atom.  But  general  recombination 
depends  on  the  chance  of  an  ion  meeting  others  of  the  oppo- 
site sign,  which  chance  depends  on  the  number  in  a  c.cm.,  and 
this,  again,  on  the  shape  of  the  chamber.  If,  for  example, 
o  particles  cross  a  chamber  3  mm.  wide,  and  a  sufficient 
potential  gradient  is  applied,  most  of  the  ions  will  be  car- 
ried to  the  electrodes.  If  the  width  of  the  chamber  is  in- 
creased to  6  mm.  the  magnitude  of  the  stream  of  ions  is 
doubled,  each  positive  meets  twice  as  many  negatives  as  be- 
fore, and  therefore  the  chance  that  any  one  ion  enters  into 
recombination  is  twice  as  crreat.  Suppose  the  saturation  cur- 
rent for  a  3  mm.  chamber  were  100,  using  any  arbitrary  sys- 
tem of  units,  and  the  actual  current  for  a  moderate  potential 
were  90,  then  for  the  6  mm.  chamber,  under  an  equal  poten- 
tial gradient,  the  current  would  be  160,  not  180:  the  satura- 
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tion   current  being   200.        This  is  recognised   in   the   usual 
formulae.     For  example,  Langevin  finds  that — 


a-  ^  a-    M 


where  Qq  is  the  saturation  current  per  sq.cm.  of  electrode, 
and  Q  is  the  current  when  sucn  a  potential  is  applied  that  a-  is 
the  density  thereby  caused  to  exist  on  each  sq.cm.  of  the 
electrode.  When  (J  and  Qq  are  both  small  compared  to  c, 
it  follows  that :  — 


iT  a-         '2(7^ 


Thus,  the  relative  lack  of  saturation,  viz.  (Qo-Qj^iQci  i*« 
proportional  to  Qq,  which  itself  depends  on  the  depth  of  the 
chamber.     Other  formulae  show  the  same  dependence. 

But  experiment  shows  that  when  the  density  of  the  ions 
is  small  the  depth  of  the  ionisation  chamber  has  very  little 
effect  on  the  degree  of  saturation.  This  may  be  illustrated  Ky 
the  following  experiments :  — 

Five  mm.g.  of  radium  bromide  were  so  placed  that  the 
a  rays  passed  upwards  through  an  aperture  in  a  lead  plate 
and  crossed  the  gauze  of  the  ionisation  chamber.  The  rays 
formed  a  cone  whose  vertical  angle  was  about  2^)''.  The 
apparatus  used  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous  experi- 
ment described,  but  the  currents  were  so  strong  that  a  capa- 
city of  1,070  cms.  had  to  be  put  in  parallel  with  the  electro- 
meter. Determinations  were  then  made  of  the  strengths  of 
the  current  at  various  potentials: — (1)  When  the  ionisation 
chamber  was  3  mm.  wide  ;  (2)  when  6  mm.  wide  :  and  (3)  when 
9  mm.  wide.  The  values  obtained  were  then  reduced  so  that 
the  saturation  current  in  each  case  was  set  at  the  same  value. 
Comparison  then  showed  that  the  curves  were  almost  identi- 
cal except  at  low  potentials,  and  this  was  in  agreement  with 
the  hypothesis  now  put  forward.  For  at  all  but  low  potentials 
a?**'*    was  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  Whc^i  th(»  potential 

was  very  low,  one  or  two  volts  per  ciMitiiiietre,  tlicii  the  iuiis 
moved  so  slowly  that  n  was  larger,  and  <m-  was  not  negligible, 
and  under  those  circumstances  the  curve  sliowed  a  difference 
of  the  right  kind.  That  is  to  say,  the  9  iimi.  curve  was  fur- 
ther from  being  saturated  than  the  others.  Tlie  currents 
were  specially  made  not  too  weak  in  order  to  bring  out  this 
contrast  between  the  effects  at  low  and  at  hij{h  potentialv 
The  figures  are  given  in  tlie  following  table:-  - 
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Relation  of  current  to  jmtenticd  gradient  for  different  wtdthg 
of  the  ionimtion  chamber,  the  currents  being  small: 
potential  gradients  in  volts  per  centimetre:  currents  in 
arbitrary  units,  reduced  to  commo?i  ma,rimum. 

Width  of  Chamber. 


6  mm. 

t) 

mm. 

y 

mm. 

Potential 
Gradient. 

Current 

Potential 
Gradient. 

Current. 

Potential 
Gradient. 

Current 

1,000 

400 

1,000 

400 

1,000 

400 

34-8 

341 

35-7 

335 

360 

333 

11-9 

308 

12-7 

302 

16-4 

300 

8-65 

294 

947 

292 

9-83 

290 

6-6 

285 

7-47 

283 

7-81 

283 

4-66 

274 

5-50 

272 

583 

271 

2-75 

252 

2-75 

247 

310 

244 

192 

235 

189 

224 

2-23 

220 

1-50 

221 

•98 

169 

1-36 

174 

106 

196 

•51 

108 

•84 

134 

•59 

147 

•02 

4 

•04 

68 

•385 

106 

•20 

47 

These  figures  are  plotted,  as  far  as  36  volts  per  cm.,  in 
curves  A,  B,  and  C  of  Fig.  1-  An  open  scale  is  chosen  so  as 
to  show  the  separation  of  tlie  curves  at  low  values  of  the  field, 
when  n  is  not  very  small. 

These  figures  and  curves  show  that  the  ratio  of  the  cur- 
rent at  any  particular  strength  of  field  to  the  saturation  cur- 
rent is  almost  independent  of  the  shape  of  the  ionisation 
chamber,  when  the  current  is  small.  As  this  seems  an  im- 
portant point,  we  have  made  many  experimental  tests  of  it. 
We  give  below  the  details  of  one  such  test,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  methods  employed  and  their  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  arrangements  were  the  same  as  those  just  described, 
and  the  special  object  of  the  experiment  was  tne  determina- 
tion of  the  degree  of  saturation  under  a  certain  moderate 
potential  gradient  in  the  case  of  chambers  of  two  different 
depths.  The  depths  were  reckoned  in  turns  of  the  screw,  which 
raised  the  upper  from  the  lower  plate  of  the  chamber  :  eleven 
turns  =1  cm.  The  currents  were  allowed  to  run  into  the 
electrometer  for  10  seconds.  The  electrometer  was  not  dead 
beat,  and  therefore  the  first  and  second  resting-places  on  the 
scale  were  observed,  and  the  mean  taken-  For  example,  the 
second  line,  marked  f ,  of  the  subjoined  table,  shows  that  the 
first  deflection  was  to  57*47  cm.,  and  then  back  to  o4'92,  zero 
being  4,700.  The  experiment  repeated  gave  57*42  to  54*92, 
and  asfain  57*47  to  54'9o.     The  leak  was  also  measured   with 
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a  metal  plate  over  the  radium,  and  the  difference  taken  as 
the  proper  value  of  the  leaii  for  that  experiment,  a  small  pro- 
portion only  being  due  to  P    rays.       The  first  measurements 
relate  to  a  chamber  of  depth  6  turns— (i.)  under  a  potential 
gradient  of  600  volts  for  the  6  turns :  (ii.)  a  gradient  of  20 
volts  for  the  same  distance  ;  (iii.)  under  600  volts  again.    The 
difference  between  (i.)  and  (iii.)>  *s  shown  in  the  table,  was 
due  to  the  variation  in  sensitiveness  of  the  electrometer.     In 
almost  all  our  experiments  this  variation  has  been  negligible : 
in  this  special  case  it  was  not  so,  because  so  large  an  amount 
of  radium  was  used,  viz.,  5  mmp.     The  y  rays  penetrated  all 
the  metal   casings,  and   caused  a  leak  in  the  charge  of  the 
needle.     The  leak  had  an  exaggerated  influence  on  the  read- 
ings because  the  capacity  of  the  electrometer  was  increased  by 
the  addition,  in  parallel,  of  a  plate  condenser  of  1,000  cm. 
capacity.       This  disturbed   the  usual  balance  of  the  electro- 
meter, in  which  leakage  of  the  needle's  charge  had  little  effect 
on  the  deflection   for  a  given  quantity  of  electricity.        To 
obviate  any  error  from  variation  of  sensibility  the  results  of 
(i.)  and  (iii.)  were  averaged,   and  compared  with  the  result 
of  (ii.).     It  will  be  observed  that  successive  determinations  of 
the  same   leak  were  very  consistent  with  each  other.       This 
implies  that  almost  all   the  observed   effect   was  due   to   the 
radium :  extraneous  influences  were  very  small. 


600  volts  47 

(Metal  over  Ra)     47 


t  600  volts 


f)  TuKXS.     Zero  =  4700. 


7.1  69  I 
63  TiO  f 


Mean    leak 


•Nett  le 


57      47  42  47 
54     lh>  J>2  93 


leak  =  H.">1>  =  I  „  (hrv) 


[Mean  =91 9 


20  volts  47 

(Metal  over  Ka)     47 


20  volts 


53 


50  64 


^^}Mettn-4S  1 

>Xett 
49  39  49  (  ^,  -,.. 

43  36  42  1-^'^^""'^-^    I 


leak  ^695^  I',, 


600  volts 
(Meta   overRa) 

600  volts 

47 
47 

57 
54 

70  69  (  ,,  ^„     ^,           ^ 
^,    --  ,  Mean  — n4 

N( 

19  16  13  1  M           ^„., 
73  70  66  f-^^^*^"*^-'-^ 

.".Mean  value  of  I,, -840. 

Value  of  y=m.\ 

S29  -  I 
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3  Turns. 


300  volts        I  47 
(Metal  over  Ra)     47 


300  volts 


52 
50 


53  53  / 
44  44  \ 


Mean  =  49 


WW^!Me»n='«»   I 


Nett  leak  =  416  =  Is(8ay) 


10  volts  47 

(Metal  over  Ra)  1  47 


10  volts 


51 

50 


41  42  I  ,,  „„ 

34  3gjMean  =  38 


L. 


26  31  31  I  ,,  ...^    I 


-Xett  leak  =  340  =  I' 


300  volts 
(Met^nl  over  Ra) 

3(M)  volts 


47 
47 

52 
50 


2  51  /  ^, 
5  42  I  ^^ 


52  51 
4 


ean=4S 


06 

8 


6  07  04(  .,  .,-    1 

3  83  83^^*^^"^  =  ^'^  j 


-Xt'tl  leak  =  396  =  1 5 


.*.  Mean  value  of  I5=4(H>. 
Value  (.f  rs-340. 

Hencv,  l,/j;=l-2()^  and  1,  T,=  lli)3.  A  repetition  <if 
the  (^xiieriinent,  in  difterent  (uxler,  «;ave  l^I^^  1-947,  and 
I'e/J'.;^  l''^97.  Tliese  ai^'ree  well  with  each  other,  for  we  find 
from  th(^  first  set  tiiat  l,,]';,  I'.j,  :^  1  (H.S,  and  fn»in  the  second 
that  the  same  fraction-  l-O-J"). 

The  fraction  1,;  T'j,  is  tlic  ratio  of  the  saturatiou  current 
in  a  chamber  about  6  mm.  wide  to  the  current  when  the 
potential  gradient  is  about  35  volts  per  cm.,  and  l»'l\  is  thr 
ratio  when  the  chamber  is  o  mm.  wide,  all  other  conditions 
being  exactly  the  same.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  mentione<i 
that  the  current  for  the  chamber  of  double  width  was  not 
quite  twice  that  for  the  other,  because  the  widening  was 
effected  by  raising  the  top  plate,  and  so  adding  to  the  cham- 
ber a  layer  of  air  which  wa,s  about  3  mm-  further  away  from 
the  radium  than  the  original  layer.  As  a  little  heap  of 
radium  bromide  was  used,  the  curve  wa-s  of  the  form  shown 
in  Plate  xviii.,  "Philosophical  Maga/ine,  "  l)ecenil>er,  1904,  so 
that  ionisation  decreased  as  distance  from  the  radium  in- 
creased. These  results  show  clearlv  the  existence  of  at  least 
one  effect  which  we  should  ex})ect  to  find  as  a  result  of  initial 
recombination. 

Again,  we  ought  to  find  that  variation  in  current 
strength,  caused  by  altering  the  j)ower  of  the  ionising  apent, 
makes  little  differeiice  to  the  form  of  the  curve  when  the  cur- 
rent is  small.  Wt  have  made  several  experiments  in  this 
direction  also.     \u  Fie:.  2,  curves  A    and  B  show  tiie  results 
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of  experiments  with  currents  which  were  of  an  order  ten 
tiniee  smaller  than  those  already  described  ;  yet  their  form  is 
very  similar.  The  curve  A  shows  results  with  an  8  mm.  iouisa- 
tion  chamber  ;  curve  B,  4  nun.  The  ioniHation  was  (iue  t-o  a 
thin  layer  of  radium,  surmounted  by  a  set  of  vertical  tubes, 
as  described  by  us  in  the  ''Philosophical  Magazine/'  September, 
1905.  Other  experimental  results  may  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  I| ,  the  saturation  current  for  4  turns  of  the  screw 
(rather  less  than  4  mm.),  and  1'4  the  current  for  a  potential 
gradient  of  25  volts  per  cm.,  and  the  same  depth  of  chamber. 
On  one  occasion  it  was  found  that  IJ\\—  1*17  :  !„  !'„=  1"-1  :  and 
on  another  1^'T'4=  1*18  :  T^  T'p—  1-2.'^.  In  these  ex|)eriments  the 
radium  w*is  5 05  cm.  from  the  ^auze.  When  the  distance  was 
6-25  it  wiis  found  that  T/I',=  l-27;  lH'rH=l-29:  and  a^rain 
I4  r^  =  1.30,  I„  T'^=  I'M).  In  the  latter  eases  the  a  i-ays  did  not 
all  ;i^et  across  the  chamber  :  jHjssibly  the  small  variation  of  the 
ratios  with  distunee  mav,  in  some  way,  be  due  to  this  fact. 

It  might  be  argued  that  we  ought  not  to  find  umch  varia- 
tion in  the  lack  of  saturation  when  the  current  is  increased  bv 
shooting  a  greater  number  of  a  particles  across  the  chamber 
in  one  second,  on  the  following  grounds :  — Each  particle  as 
it  flies  across  makes  something  like  lO**  ions  in  a  centimetre  of 
its  path.  If  there  are  only  about  10*  or  lO*'  ions  in  a  c.cm. 
at  any  one  time  it  is  clear  that  these  must  be  all  tlie  work  of 
one  particle,  and  that  all  the  ions  it  produces  are  cleared 
away  before  the  next  one  comes.  Thus,  the  icns  made  bv  one 
a  particle  have  no  cliance  of  combining  with  those  made  by 
another,  and  recombination  cannot  be  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  number  per  c.c.  But  this  consideration,  though 
no  doubt  true,  cannot  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
the  curves  are  little  altered  when  the  chamber  is  altered  in 
depth.  It  was,  indeed,  in  view  of  this  argument  that  we 
made  the  experiments  with  the  varying  depths  of  the  cham- 
ber. 

It  is  verv  instructive  tu  cum  pare  these  figures  witli  the 
results  obtained  bv  Retschiuskv,  and  described  bv 
hiin  in  a  pa])er  contained  in  "Drude's  Anna- 
len,"  Xo.  8,  1905.  Very  careful  measurements  have 
l)een  made  ])y  this  observer  of  the  relation  be- 
tween current  and  potential  gradient  in  the  case  when  thf 
enrrent.s  are  of  an  order  100  to  1,000  times  greater  than  those 
i)f  the  exj)eriinents  described  above.  Curves  D,  E,  and  F,  in 
Fitr.  1,  are  plotted  from  the  table  on  ])age  531  in  his  paper, 
beint:  reduced  to  a  saturation  value  400,  so  as  to  be  com- 
[)arahle  witli  the  other  curves  in  the  same  figure.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  this  case  the  curves  for  different  widths  of  the 
ionisatioii    ehainl)er   differ   veiy   widely   at     low   potential   gra- 
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dients,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  present  hypothesis. 
For,  when  the  currents  are  so  large,  the  value  cf  an*  is 
great,  and  the  effects  of  general  recombination  must  be  con- 
siderable, unless  the  potential  gradient  is  much  increased.  In 
fact,  the  general  cliaract eristic  of  these  curves  is  that  the  larger 
ihe  current  the  higher  the  jiotential  gradient  must  be  at  the 
point  where  the  effects  of  altering  the  depth  of  the  chamber 
cease  to  be  visible. 

Several  observers  have  determined  the  form  of  the  curve 
connecting  current  and  potential  gradient,  and  have  calcu- 
lated therefrom  the  recombination  co-efficient-  Let  us  now 
consider  the  result  of  neglecting  the  effects  of  initial  recom- 
bination in  these  calculations. 

If  the  currents  are  very  great,  the  effects  of  initial  re 
combination  may  be  small  as  compared  to  those  of  general 
recombination.  But  they  must  always  be  there,  and  their 
effect  will  be  of  greater  relative  importance  when  the  .current 
is  made  smaller,  either  by  using  a  weaker  source  of  ionisa- 
tion  or  by  lessening  the  width  of  the  ionisation  chamber.  If 
both  effects  are  ascribed  to  one  cause,  whose  influence  is 
measured  by  a,  then  a  must  be  given  a  value  which  is  ficti- 
tiously large.  The  smaller  the  chamber,  the  greater  the  appa- 
rent value  of  "  must  be  :  and  this  is  actuallv  the  case,  as 
found  and  remarked  upon  by  Retschinsky.  For  when  the 
chamber  is  very  small  the  effects  of  general  recombination 
ought  to  be  small :  and  if,  as  is  the  case,  there  is  still  a  con- 
siderable lack  of  saturation  at  moderate  voltages,  the  whole 
of  which  is  ascribed  to  general  recombination,  the  value  found 
for  a  must  be  very  great-  It  is  possible  to  find  any  desired 
value  of  ri  in  this  way,  if  onlv  the  currents  are  made  small 
enough.  This  is  especially  true  if  we  use  the  first  formula 
employed  by  Retschinsky,  and  ascribed  by  him  to  Riecke.  In 
this  the  determination  of  a  dej)ends  on  the  difference  between 
two  current-values  taken  from  the  upj)er  part  of  the  curve 
where  the  slope  is  due  rather  to  initial  than  to  croneral  recrjm- 
bination-  To  make  this  point  clear  consider  the  following 
determinations  of  a  :  - 

Retschinsky  gives  the  following  form  of  Riecke's  equa- 
tion where  the  quantities  are  expressed  in  electrostatic 
units :  — 


(C      r)   /' 


r-/ 

wliere  6'  =  saturation  eurrt*iit  per  n«j.  em.  i)f  elr<tr«)dr 
f -^current  for  a  jMiteiitial  Lcradieiit  Fq 
J  =  (|e]>th  of  elianil)er. 
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He  has  found  by  ex|.)eiiinent  tlint  wlieu  Z  is   1   cm.,  and  }\   is 
151  volts  per  cm.,  then  (in  amperes) 

C=  S03  X  10-"  200  (area  of  electnKle=  2(H)  s.|.  cm. ) 

=  4-01  X  10-^*^ 
/.=.3-94x  lO-^*' 


Therefore, 


^_1  =  +•.■)  X  10' 


and    by    substitution    in    the    e([uation    it    can    l)e    found     that 

a,^=+4.'U     {loc  /T7r,  p.  o.SO). 

Now,  in  a  similar  exj)erimeut,  with  far  smaller  currents,   we  tinil 
that  when  ^  is  I  cm.  and  /'„  is   loO  volts  jx'r  cm. 

C-.  ;^ijOx  ur  ^\ 

Therefore 

C-c 


r" 


-2-2  X  10" 


and  substitution  in  tiie  eijuation  i(ivcs  a  value  of  a/«  about  o,(XK) 
times  great^'r  than  Ketscliinsky  s,  or  alnjut  2  x  10'. 

In  the  second  forniula  (Stark's)  the  values  of  a  are  more 
correct,  because  the  current  values  used  are  taken,  one  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  curve,  and  one  from  the  saturation 
values,  so  that  their  difTerence  de2)ends  le.ss  on  the  effects  of 
initial  recondDination.  Retschiusky  draws  attention  to  these 
anomalies  in  his  results,  but  a.scribes  them  to  absorption  of 
ions  by  the  electrodes.  lie  argues  that  in  a  shallow  ionisation 
chamber  tins  effect  must  be  f^reater  than  in  a  deeper  one  : 
and  so  he  accounts  for  the  lack  of  saturation  in  the  small 
chandjer,  a  lack  wliich  is  excessive  if  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  it  as  wholly  due  to  j^eneral  recombination.  I^ut  we 
think  that  a  more  reasoiiabh^  ex])lanati()n  is  to  be  found  in 
the  hypothesis  and  results  described  in  this  j)aper,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  Retscliinskv's  results  fall  naturally  into  place. 
Retschinsky  points  out  that  McCMuii^:  obtained  smaller  values 
of  a  than  he  himself  obtained,  and  he  sug^^csts  that,  si  me 
McClung's  apj)aratus  (niisistrd  of  a  scries  of  shallow  ioii'sa- 
tion  chambers,  the  al)sorption  effects  would  be  considerable. 
On  the  hypothesis  of  this  pa])er  McC'lunti's  method  is  so  far 
the  more  reliable,  that  it  avoids  the  complications  due  to  the 
special  phenomena  wliich  occur  in  cr)nuection  with  the  oriL'i- 
nal  forming  of  the  ions,  and  deals  r)nly  with  a  state  of  thinizs 
in  which  ions  have  been  formed  and  are  distributed  at  ran- 
dom through  the  gas.  All  methods  in  which  ions  are  forni»d 
whilst  the  potential  irradient    is  in  existence  must  be   mon*   -r 
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less  affected  by  those  phenomena,  hitlierto  unregarded,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  explain. 

When,  therefore,  the  ionising  agent  is  feeble,  the  only 
part  of  the  carve  which  can  be  altered  by  varying  the  cur- 
rent is  that  where  the  potential  gradient  is  small ;  the  feebler 
the  agent  the  smaller  the  gradient.  Let  us  now  consider 
whether  our  hypothesis  makes  it  probable  that  we  can  alter 
the  shape  of  the  rest  of  the  curve  by  any  variation  of  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment- 

Now,  if  initial  recombination  takes  place  because  the 
ejected  electron  does  not  get  far  enough  away  from  its  parent 
atom  before  it  is  stopped  by  encountering  another  atom,  then 
diminution  of  pressure  ought  to  make  it  much  easier  to  satu- 
rate. But  this  is  a  well-known  fact  (Rutherford,  "Philosophi- 
cal Magazine,"  vol.  xlvii.,  p.  160).  In  order  to  obtain  results 
comparable  with  those  we  had  already  obtained  at  ordinary 
pressures,  we  made  several  experiments  in  whicli  all  the  con- 
ditions were  the  same,  except  that  the  pressure  was  less  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere.  Curve  C  in  Fig.  2  shows  the  results 
of  such  an  experiment.  If  this  is  compared  with  the  other 
curves  in  the  same  figure  it  will  be  clear  that  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  very  portion  of  the  curve  where  we  should 
have  expected  it,  and  where  change  in  the  strength  of  the 
current  has  small  influence,  viz.,  all  along  the  uppei  part  of 
the  curve  up  to  the  high  potential  end.  The  saturation 
current  per  sq.cm.  was  about  10~''^  amp.  In  further  sup- 
port of  our  hypothesis  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  it  gives  a 
ready  explanation  of  an  experiment  due  to  Rutlierford,  and 
described  by  him  in  the  "Philosophical  Magazine/'  vol.  xlvii., 
p.  158.  He  found  that  the  saturation  value  of  the  current 
through  a  gas  could  be  obtained  for  a  much  lower  potential 
gradient  when  the  gas  was  drawn  away  from  the  uranium 
which  ionised  it,  and  treated  in  a  separate  vessel.  This  is 
to  be  expected  when  it  is  considered  that  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  experiment  initial  recombination  was  wholly 
absent. 

It  is  now  convenient  to  co?isider  these  phenomena  as  tht'v 
are  manifested  in  other  gases  than  air.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  relations  between  current  and  potential  in  carbon  dioxide 
are  in  some  way  abnormal.  But  the  ])eculiaritios  of  this  gas 
are  even  intensified  in  ethvl  chloride  (CoH.Cl ).  The  fact 
is  that  this  effect,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  draw  all  the  ions 
to  the  electrodes  in  the  case  of  air,  is  far  greater  in  more 
complex  gases,  and  thus  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the 
saturation  current  unless  very  high  ])otentials  are  eni])loyed. 
We  find  it  necessary  to  use  a  potential  gradient  of  two  lo 
three  thousand  volts  per  cm.  in  the  case  of  othyl  chlr»ride  at 
Bi'  cm.  pressure.  In  the  investigations  which  were  made  by 
11^  "Philosophical  Magazine."  September,   1905^  with   reijard 
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to  the  ionisatioii  curves  in  different  gases,  we  found  the  cur- 
rents to  be  unexpectedly  small  in  the  case  of  some  gaeee.  We 
suggested  that  possibly  some  of  the  ions  made  by  the  a 
particles  did  not  get  away  from  their  parent  atoms.  We  pro- 
posed to  make  a  special  investigation  of  the  point,  and  it  was 
with  this  purpose  that  the  work  described  in  this  paper  was 
undertaken. 

It  now  appears  that  our  suggestion  was  justified,  but  it 
is  also  clear  that  we  should  have  obtained  larger  currents  if 
we  had  used  a  higher  potential  gradient :  500  volts  per  cm. 
was  insufficient. 

Consider  the  curves  in  Fig.  3.     In   A  is  show^n  the  rela- 
tion between  current  and  potential  gradient  up  to  3,000  volts 
per    cm.     for     ethyl     chloride     at     06     cm.     pressure,     the 
saturation     current     per    sq.cm.     being     about     3      x      10~". 
B     shows      the      same      relation      in      tlie      case      of       air 
at     atmospheric     pressure,     the     saturation     current      being 
rather     smaller-       Comparison     of     these     two     shows     liow 
much   more  difficult    it  is  to  obtain   tlie   full   current  in    the 
more  complex  gas.     Again,  C  shows  the  results  of  experiments 
in  which  the  depth  of  the  ionisation  chamber  was  varied.    The 
crosses  refer  to  a  2  mm.  chamber,  the  dots  in  circles  to  a  4 
mm-  chamber.     The  currents  were  of  the  10  ^^    order.        The 
two  sets  of   observations  lie  on   practically  the    same   curve. 
This  shows  that  general  recombination  is  not  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  saturation,  and  that  the  cause  is  probably  similar 
to  that  whose  efTects  in  the  case  of  air  have  been  described 
above.     Curves  D  and   E  refer  to  experiments  in   which    the 
chamber  was  maintained  at  the  same  deptli,  2  mm.,  but  tlie 
currents  were  altered   by  varying  tlie  distance  of  the  radium. 
In  the  former  curve  the  saturation  current  is  about    10~'^    in 
the  latter  six  times  as  much.     Tn  the  case  of  tlie  results  shown 
in  C,  D,  and  E    the  gas  contained  a  certain  ])roportion  of  air. 

These  results  all  s:o  to  show  that  the  form  of  the  curve 
for  ethyl  chloride  is  almost  independent,  as  in  the  case  of  air, 
of  strength  of  current  and  depth  of  ionisation  chamber,  when 
the  ionisation  is  small.  But  also,  as  in  tiie  case  of  air.  it 
depends  greatly  on  the  density  of  the  gas-  F  represents  the 
results  of  experiments  at  a  jnessure  of  36  cm.,  and  is  to  bf 
compared  with  A.  All  the  conditions,  except  as  regards  pres- 
sure, were  the  same  for  the  two  curves. 

We  have  also  carried  out  experiments,  similar  to  some 
of  those  just  described,  for  a  mixture  of  carbon  tetrachloride 
and  air,  and  obtained  similar  results.  Although  there  was 
only  o'^o  (by  pressure)  of  the  denser  gas  in  the  mixture,  yet 
the  current' at  a  potential  gradient  of  330  volts  per  cm.  was 
only  82'V.  of  the  saturation  va]u<\  whilst  in  air  under  similar 
conditions  it  was  93'^''. 
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It  is  hardly  surprising  that  initial  recombination  should 
be  more  effective  in  a  complex  gas  than  in  air.  For  the 
molecule  contains  many  atoms,  each  one  of  which  is  just  as 
likely  to  lose  an  electron  as  if  it  were  not  associated  with 
other  atoms.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  molecule  as  a  whole 
loses  two  or  three  electrons,  and  its  electric  field  is  the  more 
intense.  Recombination  of  this  kind  must  also  be  easier,  tne 
shorter  the  free  path. 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  certain  elfects 
occur  which  are  characteristic  of  a  process  of  initial  recombina- 
tion, a  process  which  is  n  prinri  not  improbable-  The  question 
now  arises  as  to  whether  any  other  cause  could  produce  the 
same  effects. 

When  we  consider  the  great  increase  of  current  in  a 
complex  gas  which  is  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  electric 
force  applied,  we  cannot  but  ask  whether  any  of  it  is  due  to 
the  production  of  other  ions  by  those  actually  made  by  the  a 
particle.  Could  the  electric  force  aid  the  freed  electron  to 
gather  speed  sufficient  to  ionise  by  collision  ?  A  process  of 
this  kind  would  be  similar  in  its  results  to  initial  recombina- 
tion, in  that  it  would  be  indej)endent  of  strength  of  current 
and  depth  of  ionisation  chamber.  Tt  seems  probable,  liow- 
ever,  that  its  effectiveness  would  rather  be  increased  than 
diminished  by  lowerinjj  the  pressure:  and  also  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  existence  of  a  saturation  value  nf 
the  current.  Xcvi^rtlioless,  it  does  not  seem  safe  as  yet  to  say 
that  no  such  process  occurs.  Probably  further  light  could  be 
thrown  on  the  sul)jt-ct  by  an  investigation  into  the  total  num- 
ber of  ions  produced  in  clifforent  ^ases  under  varying  condi- 
tions. Some  initial  experiments  of  this  kind  will  be  described 
presently. 

Rutherford  has  recently  sliown  that  the  a  j)article  of 
RaC  has  only  lost  40"  of  its  velocitv  when  it  ceases  to  ionise. 
If  this  fact  is  considcrcnl  in  conjunction  with  our  invostisra- 
tions  into  the  form  of  the  ionisation  curves  for  gaseous  mix- 
tures, it  is  at  once  clear  that  tlie  «i.  particle  stops  ionisincr  in 
every  gas  when  its  s])et^d  has  fallen  to  ]n'ecisely  the  same 
value.  For,  if  not,  the  ionisation  curve  for  a  mixture  would 
show  a  superposition  of  simple  curves,  of  which  effect  there  i? 
no  trace.  This  and  other  considerations  seem  to  show,  as  we 
have  already  said  TPhilosojihical  Magazine,"  September, 
1905),  that  the  '*  i)article  performs  the  same  number  of  acts 
of  ionisation  in  evtn'v  i::as.  Tf,  then,  we  find  the  total  satu- 
ration current  to  he  different  in  different  Erases,  we  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  either  the  ions  in  the  teases  of  lii^her 
conductivitv  produce  others  by  the  help  c^f  the  electric  field, 
or  that  in  the  erases  of  lower  conrluctivity  some  of  the  ion« 
made  by  the  a   j. article  do  not   Lr«'t   free,  even  under  condition^ 
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of  saturation,  from  their  parent  atoms,  or  that  both  these 
effects  take  place-  With  tne  object  of  helping  to  a  decision 
on  this  point  we  have  begun  a  set  of  experiments,  of  which 
those  now  described  are  the  first  examples. 

The    method    used    is    to    measure    the    co-ordinates    of 
some  standard  point  on  the  ionisation  curve  of  the  gas  investi- 
gated, under  different  pressures.        The  point  chosen  is  that 
where  the  side  of  the  RaC  curve  is  struck  by  the  top  of  the 
curve  which   belongs  to   the  a    particles   of  next   velocity  to 
those  of  RaC.     This  point  in  air,  at  760  mm.  and  20'   C-,  is 
at  a  height  of  nearly  4 '83  cm.     It  is   a  convenient  point  to 
choose,  for  the  following  reasons :  — Being  on  a  part  of  the 
RaC  curve,   where   no  great    change  in   the   ionisation   takes 
place  for  a  considerable  alteration    in    range,  the    measure- 
nieiits  there  are   usually  pretty  consonant  with    each    other, 
even  though  they  are  taken  quickly,  and  if  several  be  taken 
on  the  RaC  curve  they  check  each  otner.    The  ordinate  of  this 
point  can  also  be  determined  with  great  precision  by  measur- 
ing two  or  three  points  along  the  top  slope  of  the  curve  of  RaA 
(or  emanatiou,   whichever  it  tinally  proves  to  be).     Thus,   a 
few  readings  can  be  quickly  taken  in  succession  which  deter- 
mine the  point  accurately,  and  very  little  leakage  of  ail  into 
the  apparatus  takes  place  while  the  experiments  go  on-     This 
is  a  desirable  thing,  because  our  apparatus  leaks  slowly  when 
the  pressure  within  is  much  reduced,  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  connecting   tubes  and     mechanical    arrangement*. 
We  find  that  this  method  is  very  satisfactory.     We  may  men- 
tion also  that  to  save  time  it  is  not  well,  in  the  case  of  gases 
like  ethyl  chloride,  which  are  at  first  in  the  liquid  form,  to 
admit  any  of  the  liquid  into  the  apparatus,  as  it  takes  so  long 
to  evaporate  completely.     It  is  better  to  let  the  liquid  evapo- 
rate in  another  chamber,  which  can  be  quite  small,  and  then 
to  take  over  gas  only. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  results  of  some  experiments  with  C.H.^Cl. 
The  curves  shown  are  portions  of  the  ionisation  curves  in  this 
gas  at  different  pressures.  In  all  cases  the  apparatus  was 
exhausted  of  air  to  about  10  mm.  pressure,  then  partly  filled 
with  gas,  re-exhausted,  and  filled  again  to  the  desired  pres- 
sure. The  observations  were  made  at  once,  tliose  iti  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  standard  point  being  made  first,  so  that 
the  gas  might  be  as  pure  as  possible  whilst  the  important 
readings  were  being  taken-  A  potential  of  900  volts  was  used 
for  the  three  greater  pressures,  and  of  300  for  the  low  ])res- 
sure.  The  chamber  was  3  mm.  wide,  and  therefore  these 
potential  gradients  were,  respectively,  3.000  and  1,000  volts 
per  cm. 

The  results  for  ethvl  chloride  and   for  air  are  contained 
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in  the  following  table,  where  P.  denotes  the  pressure,  R.  the 
range,  and  I.  the  ionisation  on  an  arbitrary  scale ;  — 

Hthyl  Chloridt. 


P. 

53-8 

41-0 

32-5 

22-4 

75-3 

57-9 

46-9 

38-8 

R. 

I. 

R.  X  1. 

R.  X  P. 

2-87 

1,140 

3,260 

154 

3-78 

860 

3,260 

155 

4-83 

666 

3,220 

157 

6  92 

476 
Air. 

3,300 

155 

4  72 

546 

2,57(' 

355 

G-08 

i:-;2 

2,620 

352 

7-42 

340 

2,520 

348 

9  00 

•_^3 

2,540 

349 
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These  results  relate  to  two  gases  only  ;  but  so  far  as  they  go 
they  show: — (i.)  That  the  range  varies  inversely  as  the  pres- 
sure^ which  result  might  have  been  anticipated ;  (ii.)  that  the 
total  number  of  ions  set  free  in  a  gas  is  independent  of  the 
pressure^  but  is  different  in  different  gases.  The  total  ionisa- 
tion  is  greater  in  ethyl  chloride  than  in  air.  This  is  a  con- 
trary result  to  that  which  we  obtained  during  our  experiments 
on  absorption.  We  were  unaware  at  that  time  of  the  enor- 
mous force  required  to  saturate  the  complex  gas- 

Finally,   the   following  experiments  may   be  briefly  de- 
scribed :  — 

We  have  tried  the  effect  of  reversing  the  field  on  the  rela- 
tion between  current  and  potential,  and  found  a  result  which 
was  practically  negative.  We  have  found  a  similar  result 
when  the  a  particles  were  not  shot  straight  across  the  ioiiisa- 
tion  chamber  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force,  but  in  a 
slanting  direction.  These  experiments  were  made  in  the  en- 
deavour to  find  whether  there  was  any  relation  between  the 
direction  in  which  electrons  were  projected  and  the  direction 
of  the  applied  field.  We  have  also  tried  to  alter  the  range 
in  air  by  using  different  potential  gradients,  with  the  idea 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  ions  from  an  atom  traversed 
by  a  slower  a  particle,  if  only  enough  electric  force  were 
applied.  But  the  result  was  the  same,  no  matter  wliether  the 
force  was  20  volts  to  the  cm.  or  2,000  :  and  a  variation  of  2 
mm.  could  hardly  have  escaped  detection. 

In  a  paper  which  we  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  this 
Society  on  June  6,  1905,  we  described  the  results  of  some  in- 
vestigations into  the  correct  form  of  the  ionisation  curve. 
Assuming  that  the  a  particle  had  lost  almost  all  its  energy 
when  it  ceased  to  ionise,  we  showed  that  it  spent  its  energy 
at  a  rate  which  was  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root 
of  its  speed.  This  assumption  appeared  to  us  at  the  time  to 
be  reasonable,  but  Rutherford  has  shown  since  then  ("  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,"  July,  1905),  that  the  a  particle  of  KaC 
still  retains  40%  of  its  initial  energy  when  it  ceases  to  ionise 
the  gas  through  which  it  passes.  In  consequence,  the  conclu- 
sion which  we  drew  from  our  experimental  results  needs  modi- 
fication. Recalculation  shows  that  the  a  particle  spends 
energy  at  a  rate  which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  '^nuaro 
of  its  speed.  This  is  interesting,  since  this  is  the  rate  at 
which  any  particle  moving  with  great  speed  gives  w])  energy 
to  a  particle,  relatively  at  rest,  which  it  passes  by,  it  being 
supposed  that  a  force  acts  between  the  two  which  is  a  function 
of  their  mutual  distance  (Report  of  the  Australa.sian  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Dunedin,  1904.  p.  64). 
Rutherford's  remarkable  discovery  does  not  affect  any  other 
of  our  conclusions. 
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We  have  examined  the  loss  of  range  of  the  a  particle  in 
passing  through  several  other  atoms  and  molecules,  and 
found  that  in  all  cases  the  square  root  law  is  fulfilled  at  least 
as  accurately  as  for  the  atoms  and  molecules  of  the  original 
list.  The  new  substances  are :  — Lead,  iron,  nickel,  oxygen, 
carbon  dioxide,  carbon  bisulphide,  ethyl  iodide,  chloroform, 
pentane,  and  benzene. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work,  one  of  us  (R.  D.  Klee- 
man)  left  Australia  for  England.  We  wish  to  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Prest,  B.Sc,  in 
completing  the  observations. 
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An   Aroid   New  for  Australia. 

By  J.  H.  Maiden,  Government  Botanist  and  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  Honorary  Fellow. 

[Read  June  6,   1905.] 

A  morpho phallus  rampafiuldfus^  Blume,  Pine  Creek, 
Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  (J.  H.  Niemann). 
Cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  where  it  flower- 
ed, October,  1904.  Water  colour  drawings  of  the  llower 
(October,  1904),  and  of  the  foliage  (January,  1905),  have 
been  executed  by  Miss  Margaret  Flockton,  and  are  deposited 
in  the  National  Herbarium,   Sydney. 

This  species  belongs  to  tlie  section  'Candarum,"  chiefly 
distinguished  from  the  other  sections  by  the  long  style. 

According  to  Engler's  Monograph  of  Aroideae  in  DCs 
Monographic  Phanerogarum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  308  (1879),  the  fol- 
lowing three  species  belong  to  this  section:  — 

A,  rawjmjjnlafus.  Blume. 
A'  duhfvs,  Blume. 
A.  hi  r  Silt  us,  Teysm. 

The  measurements  of  our  plant  are :    - 

Height  of  spat  he,    10  J  inches. 

Breadth  of  spathe,  8  inches. 

Height   of   spadix,    Sh   inches   (from   base  to  top   of 

sterile  appendage). 
Sterile  appendage,  nearly  4  inches  broad,  and  rather 

above  3  inches  high. 

The  measurements  of  A.  (Jnh'ni.<  are,  according  to  'Bot. 
Mag.,"  t.  5187:  — 

Height  of  spathe,  6  inches. 
Height  of  spadix,  4  inches. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  tlovver  is  about  twice  as  laii^o  as 
those  of  A.  (bihni!<,  and  are  sharply  distiiigiiished  from  tliat 
species  by  the  wrinkled  appendas^e  of  the  spadix,  which  is 
smooth  and  almost  egg-shaped  in  A.  diihnn. 

The  following  are  actual  measurements  of  the  plant  nf 
A.  cam  pan  uhi  f  us : — 

Height  of  plant,  6  feet  4  inches. 

Length  of  petiole  (trunk),  3  feet  10  inches. 

Diameter  of  petiole,  IJ  inches. 

Length  of  leaf,  2  feet  6  inches. 

Spread  of  foliage,  4  feet  4  inches. 
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The  leaf  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  type  of  A.  cam 
panulatus. 

The  flower  differs  in  colour  and  shape.  In  the  typical 
A,  cawpanulafus  (as  figured  in  *'Bot.  Mag.,"  t.  2812,  and  iu 
Blume's  "Runiphia,''  I.  t.  32  and  33)  the  spathe  is  broader 
than  high,  while  in  the  Northern  Territory  specimen  the 
spathe  is  hir/her  than  broad.  The  Northern  Territory  plant 
is,  further,  darker  inside  and  more  distinctly  spotted  outside 
than  the  type,  and  the  sterile  expansion  on  the  top  of  the 
spadix  is  considerably  less  wrinkled. 

I  do  not  think  these  differences  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
its  description  as  a  new  species,  and,  in  view  of  the  amount 
of  variation  known  to  exist  in  the  species,  I  am  not  altogether 
free  from  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  giving  it  a  varietal 
name.  But  it  may  be  a  convenience  to  distinguish  the  Nor- 
thern Territory  form,  and  therefore  I  propose  the  name  A. 
carifpani/httifs^   Blunie,   var.  ai/'Sfrahtifira,  for   it. 

Several  new  species  of  A  w or pho phallus  have  been  de- 
scribed since  1879  (the  date  of  Engler's  Monograph),  but  none 
of  the  species  recorded  in  the  Supplement  to  the  "Index 
Kewensis"  come  near  the  Northern  Territory  plant,  so  that  I 
have  no  doubt  the  plant  is  unrecorded  for  Australia. 

Mueller  mentions  A .  variabilis,  Blume,  9S  the  only  Aus- 
tralian species,  and  Bailey  adds  two  more  species,  A.  gcdhra 
and  .4.  angitsfiloba,  but  all  thsse  three  species  belong  to  a  dif- 
ferent section  of  the  genus,  and  are  very  different  from  the 
plant  under  consideration. 

The  geographical  range  of  .1.  atm pttuvlaivs  is  from 
Madagascar  to  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and  the  Melanesian 
and  Polvnesian  Islands,  so  that  it«  occurrence  in  Australia 
is  only  what  could  have  been  expected. 
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Descriptions  of  Australian   CuRcuLioNiOiE,  with 
Notes  on   Previously   Described  Species. 

By  Arthur  M.  Lea. 

Part  III. 

[Read  October  3,  1905.] 

SUB-FAMILY  OTIORHYNCHIDES. 
Myllocerus  and  Allied  Genera. 

There  is  a  very  natural  group  of  the  Otun-hynrhidcsy  of 
which  M yllortrus  is  the  leading  genus,  that  is  abundantly 
represented  in  Australia.  The  species  are  all  comparatively 
small,  and  live  on  foliage  ;  many  of  them  are  clothed  wit^ 
green  scales,  which  to  the  naked  eye  are  sufficiently  beautiful, 
but  which,  under  the  microscope,  are  almost  dazzling :  under 
that  instrument  also  scales  apparently  the  most  sober  greys 
and  fawns  take  on  a  lovely  appearance.  The  species  are  most 
numerous  in  the  tropics,  and  become  sparser  and  more  soberly 
coloured  the  greater  the  distance  from  the  equator ;  from  Tas- 
mania the  group  appears  to  be  entirely  absent.*  Mr.  Pascoe 
proposed  a  number  of  genera  allied  to  M iflloctniSy  but  it  is 
very  doubtfuj  if  they  will  all  be  maintained.  lie  regarded 
the  bisinuation  of  the  base  of  the  prothorax  as  the  main  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  J/ ////or^ /■//.<,  but  this  is  a  variable 
character,  and  at  least  two  species  ( njnana  and  hicalor)  have 
been  referred  to  Tlfi/ila,  in  which  the  base  is  bisinuate. 

I  do  not  know  a  single  external  character  which  alone  is 
sufficient  to  denote  the  sex  of  a  specimen ;  where  the  sexes  are 
before  one  they  can  sometimes  be  distinguished  by  the  greater 
size  of  the  females  :  in  some  species  also  the  scape  is  consider- 
ably stouter  in  one  sex  than  in  the  other  :  the  shape  of  the 
prothorax  is  also  not  always  the  same:  but  these  characters 
are  useless  for  ascertaining  the  sex  of  unique  specimens. 

The  scales  are  usually  so  dense  that  the  derm  cannot  be 
seen,  and  the  shape  and  positions  of  the  punctures  are  seldom 
traceable  :  consequently,  before  describing  the  new  species,  I 
have  always  considered  it  necessary  to  ])artially  abrade  at 
least  one  specimen.  By  doing  this  great  differences  can  be 
seen  to  exist  in  the  punctures  of  the  prothorax  (and  to  a  less 
extent  of  the  elytra),  and  of  which  absolutely  u(\  sign  was 
visible  before  abrasion. 


*  It  ifi  true  that  Myllocerus  speciosns  wa.>  described  as  from 
\\V.st«ni  Australia  and  Tasmania,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it, 
nr  any  other  species  of  Myllocents,  occiirs  in  Tasmania. 
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Practically  any  species  with  green  scales,  belonging  to 
the  allied  genera,  would  fit  the  description  of  AIf/lh*r&rus  a'^s- 
tralis,  Boi.,  so  until  more  information  is  forthcoming  I  think 
this  name  should  be  regarded  as  non-existent. 

Mylt.ocerus  trepidus.  Pasc,  and  duplicatus,  Pase. 

There  are  four  specimens  before  me,  from  Port  Denison 
and  Endeavour  River,  which  evidently  belong  to  one  of  these 
species,  but  as  to  which  is  very  doubful  if  these  names  really 
appertain  to  distinct  species.  The  four  specimens  appear  to 
agree  very  well  with  either  of  the  formal  descriptions,  but  on 
comparing  these  together  the  following  apparent  discrepancies 
appear :  — 

Trrp'idus  Jhtplicotiis. 

Second  joint     of     funicle  loiig<»r  Second   joint    much    longer    than 

than  first  rtrst 

Piothorax  short  Protliorax  very  sliort 

Sciitelhim  oblong  vScnt<^lluni  less  oblong 

Klytra       witli       irregular  white  Klytra  with  white  setpe  in  double 

setae  ">;erie<. 

Duplicatus  is  also  said  to  be  more  richly  coloured,  and 
the  setose  scales  otherwise  arranged. 

The  four  insects  have  the  elytral  setae  arranged  in  places 
in  double  and  in  places  in  treble  series,  but  the  apparent 
arrangement  is  subject  to  alteration  according  to  the  point 
of  view.  If,  however,  the  character  of  the  antennae  is  reliable, 
the  specimens  will  belong  to  trtiifdua,  as  the  second  joint  of 
the  funicle  is  but  very  little  longer  than  the  first. 

Myllocerus  Darwini,  Blackb. 
I  have  two  specimens  from  Cairns,   one  of  which  agrees 
exactly  with  the  description  of  this  species,  but  in  the  other 
three  very  faint   infuscate   lines  can    be   traced   on   the    pro- 
thorax. 

MYT.LOcERrs  SPEciosus,  Blackb. 

A  species  which  appears  to  be  common  in  North  Queens- 
land* agrees  with  the  description  of  this  insect.  The  dark 
vittfie  of  the  prothorax  are  somewhat  variable  in  shape  and 
width,  and  the  scales  on  the  elytra  of  some  specimens  have  a 
distinct  golden  gloss. 

MYT.T.OCEUrS    LATH  OLLIS,    11. sp. 

Dark  reddish  brown  :  appendat^es  somewhat  ])alor. 
Densely  clothed  with  whitish-grey  scales,  on  the  upper  sur- 
face obscurely  mottled  with  l)rown  :  in  addition  with  stout 
setose  scales  or  set:c  :  dense  on  legs,  dense  and  rather  fine  on 
antennae,  and  subseriate  in  arraiitrement  on  elytra,  on  the 
latter  they  are  but  little  elevated  above  the  general  level. 


Caini'i,    Kn<leavonr    River.   CooktowTi,    etc. 
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Head  not  impressed  between  eyes ;  these  prominent  and 
suboval.  Rostrum  short,  broad,  and  slightly  concave.  Scrobes 
distant.  Two  basal  joints  of  funicle  subequal  in  length.  Pro- 
thorax  strongly  transverse,  sides  strongly  dilated  to  base : 
base  strongly  bisinuate  and  distinctly  wider  than  elytra. 
SntteUum  transverse.  Elytra  slightly  dilated  at  shoulders, 
thence  parallel-sided  to  near  apex  :  striate- punctate.  Veviura 
feebly  dentate.     Length,  5 A  mm. 

Hnh. — Queensland  :   Cairns  (Henry  Hacker). 

The  base  of  prothorax  distinctly  wider  than  the  elytra 
will  readily  distinguish  from  all  previously  described  species. 
On  abrasion  the  prothorax  is  seen  to  be  supplied  with  rather 
small,  isolated  punctures :  those  on  the  elytra  are  fairly  lar^e, 
round,  and  in  distinct  striae,  but  before  abrasion  appear  to 
be  much  smaller  and  narrowly  oblong. 

Myllocerus  abundans,  n.sp. 

Black,  appendages  in  places  obscurely  diluted  with  red. 
Densely  clothed  with  scales,  usually  more  or  less  g^reeu  in 
colour.  In  addition  with  numerous  setae,  which  on  the  elytra 
have  a  tendency  to  form  in  double  rows  on  each  interstice. 

Head  narrowly  impressed  between  eyes :  these  oblong 
oval.  Rostrum  short,  but  rather  narrow,  slightly  constricted 
in  middle,  feebly  concave  along  middle.  Scrobes  deep, 
large,  and  approximating  behind.  Anteiinse  stout  :  scape 
grooved  below  :  first  joint  of  funicle  as  long  as  second  and 
third,  second  as  long  as  third  and  fourth,  seventh  slightly 
longer  than  sixth.  Prothnra.v  transverse,  apex  much  nar- 
rower than  base,  and  slightly  incurved  to  middle :  sides 
strongly  rounded,  base  trisinuate,  the  median  sinus  small  and 
the  width  of  scutellum.  Sciittlluni  transverse.  Ehjtra  not 
much  wider  than  and  closely  applied  to  prothorax  :  striate- 
punctate.     Femnra  feebly  dentate.     Length,  6.^  to  8i   mm. 

Ilnh. — N.W.  Australia :   Roebourne  (C.  French). 

Judging  by  the  numerous  specimens  before  ine,  the 
colour  of  the  scales  seems  subject  to  alteration  after  death, 
either  through  improper  treatment  or  throug^h  oily  exuda- 
tions. When  alive  the  scales  are  pr'»bab!y  of  an  uniform 
bright  green,  but  in  specimens  before  me  there  are  patches, 
varying  from  single  scales  to  large,  irregular  areas,  in  which 
tiie  process  of  change  appears  to  be  as  follows  :  -  From  bright 
^reen  to  golden  green,  then  to  bright  golden,  then  to  clull 
g:olden,  and  finally  to  ashy,  in  this  stage  all  lustre  having  dis- 
appeared :  the  patches  are  never  symmetrical  (unless  the 
whole  of  the  scales  are  changed),  but  may  bo  confined  to  one 
side,  and  appear  in  some  instances  to  have  been  altered 
through  contact  with  other  insects  in  the  bottle  in  which 
they  were  collected.  I  believe  in  other  species  of  the  sub- 
family the  scales  are  also  subject  to  alteration. 
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The  elytral  setse  are  often  indistinct,  and  (except  to  sl 
slight  extent  posteriorly)  do  not  rise  above  the  general  level, 
on  the  prothorax  they  are  more  distinct.  The  eyes  are  lees 
prominent  than  in  any  other  here  recorded.  The  emargi na- 
tion of  the  apex  of  the  prothorax,  although  of  the  same 
nature,  is  much  less  distinct  than  in  Bovilli.  In  other  species 
of  the  genus  the  scutellar  lobe  is  probably  emarginate,  but  the 
emargination  masked.  In  the  present  species,  however,  it  is 
sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  the  scales  entirely  masking  it. 
The  scape  is  narrowly  grooved  throughout  its  entire  lower 
surface,  a  most  unusual  character  in  any  genus  of  weevils  : 
there  are,  however,  several  of  its  congeners  with  traces  of  this 
feature.  On  abrasion,  the  punctures  are  seen  to  be  as  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  species,  and  the  rostrum  to  have  two 
fine  costae  marking  the  inner  boundaries  of  the  scrobes. 

Possibly  close  to  aurifex^  but  differs  from  the  description 
of  that  species  in  having  the  elytra  without  patches  or  spots 
of  fawn,  the  rostrum  longitudinally  impressed  (the  impres- 
sion, however,  often  concealed  by  scales),  the  eyes  slightly 
oblong,  elytra  not  much  wider  than  base  of  prothorax,  and 
the  second  abdominal  segment  (at  least  along  middle)  much 
shorter  than  the  first ;  also  in  aurifex  no  mention  is  made  of 
setae.  With  the  description  of  gimicinus  it  agrees  fairly  well, 
but  it  cannot  be  that  species,  as  Pascoe  tabulates  it  as  hav- 
ing the  "eyes  round"  and  "form  more  slender,"  whilst  the 
present  species  is  the  most  robust  of  its  genus  I  have  seen. 

Myllocerus  amblyrhinus,  n.  sp. 

Black,  appendages  reddish.  Densely  clothed  with  wliite 
(very  lightly  tinted  with  blue)  scales,  on  the  elytra  obscurely 
variegated  with  small  pale  brown  spots.  In  addition  with 
short  setae,  which  on  the  elytra  are  curved  and  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  general  level. 

Head  convex.  Eyes  suboval  and  very  prominent.  Ros- 
trum very  short,  subquadrate,  concave  only  at  extreme  apex. 
Scrobec  distant.  First  joint  of  funicle  not  much  longer 
than  second.  Frothora.v  strongly  transverse,  base  mode- 
rately bisinuate  and  slightly  narrower  than  apex ;  sides 
rounded.  Elytra  much  wider  than  prothorax,  striate-punc- 
tate.     Femora  minutely  dentate.     Length,  5^   mm. 

7/^/6.— N.W.  Australia:    Roebuck  Bay  (C.  French). 

The  rostrum  is  unusually  short,  and  the  eyes  are  more 
prominent  than  usual.  The  femoral  teeth  are  so  small  as  to 
be  invisible  from  most  directions.  On  abrasion  the  pro- 
thoracic  punctures  are  seen  to  be  fairly  large,  and  more  numer- 
ous than  in  tiie  two  preceding  species,  but  those  on  the 
elytra  are  much  the  same. 

Evidently  dose  to  the  description  of  Na.<iffvs,  hut  smaller. 
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prothorax  slightly  narrower  at  base  than  at  apex,  and  with 
distinctly  rounded  sides,  the  elytra  without  rows  of  decum- 
bent scales,  although  on  each  interstice  there  is  a  row  of  larger 
scales,  but  these  are  nowhere  elevated  above  the  others.  From 
the  description  of  torridus  it  differs  in  the  first  joint  of  the 
funicle  slightly  longer  than  the  second  and  the  base  of  its 
prothorax  not  very  strongly  bisinuate. 

Myllocerus  sordidus,  n.  sp. 

Blackish-brown,  appendages  iu  placets  obscurely  diluted 
with  red.  Densely  clothed  with  white  or  whitish  scales :  on 
the  upper  surface  largely  mottled  with  rusty  brown.  In 
addition  with  numerous  setae,  which  on  the  elytra  have  a  ten- 
dency to  form  in  irregular  rows,  and  are  distinctly  elevated 
above  the  general  level. 

Hecid  narrowly  impressed  between  eyes :  these  suboval 
and  not  prominent.  Rostrum  not  very  short,  feebly  but  regu- 
larly diminishing  in  width  to  apex,  feebly  concave  Scrobes 
rather  distant.  Antennse  fairly  stout ;  apical  half  of  scape 
feebly  grooved  beneath  ;  first  joint  of  funicle  distinctly  longer 
than  second.  Prothorax  moderately  transverse,  apex  feebly 
incurved  to  middle,  sides  rounded  ;  base  rather  strongly  bi- 
sinuate and  not  at  all  or  but  slightly  wider  than  apex.  Elytra 
considerably  wider  than  prothorax,  very  feebly  increasing  in 
width  to  beyond  the  middle;  striate-punctate.  Femora  eden- 
tate.    Length,  5-6i  mm. 

Hah. — Western  Australia:    Geraldton  (A.  M.  Lea). 

On  abrasion  the  punctures  of  the  prothorax  are  seen  to 
be  fairly  large  and  rather  numerous,  with  the  minute  inter- 
vening punctures*  rather  more  distinct  than  usual. 

Myllocerus  niveus,  n.  sp. 

Black,  appendages  reddish.  Densely  clothed  with  pure 
white  scales.  In  addition  with  numerous  stout  setae,  wfnch 
on  the  elytra  are  formed  into  irregular  rows  and  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  general  level. 

Head  narrowly  impressed  between  eyes :  these  briefly 
elliptic  and  prominent.  Rostrum  not  very  short,  diniinishing 
in  width  from  base  but  not  to  extreme  apex,  o^cntly  concave 
in  front.  Scrobes  rather  distant,  distinct  to  eves.  Antenna* 
thin,  all  joints  of  funicle  elongate,  first  slightly  lonsrer  than 
second.  Prothorax  moderately  transverse,  sides  rounded,  ex- 
treme base  slightly  wider  than  apex,  and  sron^^l^-  bisinuate. 
Elytra  much  wider  than  prothorax,  paralkl-sided  to  near 
apex:  striate-punctate.  Femora  finely  dentate.  Lencfth, 
6-7^  mm. 

*  Thewse  minute  punctures  arc  evidently  foi-  the  scaleb.  The 
larger  ones  being  for  the  settp ;  they  are  to  be  seen  on  all  tlip 
species  on  abrasion,  both  on  tho  prothorax  an<l   elytra. 
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Hah. — Queensland:  Cooktown,  Endeavour  River  ((\ 
French). 

On  abrasion  the  punctures  of  the  prothorax  are  seen  tt» 
be  rather  large,  those  on  the  elytra  (although  before  abrasion 
apparently  no  larger  than  in  other  species)  are  almost  as  wide 
as  the  interstices  separating  them. 

Myllocerus  elegans,  u.  sp. 

Dark  reddish-brown :  appendages  reddish.  Densely 
clothed  with  pale-green,  golden-green  or  rosy  glistening  scales. 
In  addition  with  fine  setae,  which  on  the  elytra  are  formed 
into  irregular  rows,  and  scarcely  rise  above  the  general  level. 
Length,  6  mm. 

H(ih. — N.W.  Australia :  Roebourne  (C.  French). 

In  structure  much  like  the  preceding  species,  but  the 
eyes  rather  less  prominent,  the  prothorax  longer,  more  con- 
vex across  middle,  the  sides  more  strongly  rounded,  and  base 
not  so  strongly  sinuous  :  the  antennae  are  stouter,  and  the 
first  joint  of  the  funicle  is  considerably  longer  than  the  sec- 
ond :  the  scales  are  greenish  instead  of  dull,  dead  white,  setse 
denser,  finer,  and  longer  :  the  punctures  (as  seen  after  abra- 
sion) are  also  larger  and  more  irregular  on  the  prothorax 
and  smaller  on  the  elytra.  The  setae  on  the  upper  surface  are 
unusually  thin.  It  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  description  of 
ghnirniu.<,  but  cannot  be  that  species,  which  Pascoe  placed 
in  his  table  amongst  those  having  "prothorax  much  broader 
at  the  base,"  whilst  in  the  present  species  the  base  and  apex 
are  of  equal  width  :  piu/irifs  (from  Nicol  Bay,  practically  the 
same  as  Roebourne)  is  briefly  compared  with  (ilmirinua,  and 
placed  beside  it  in  tne  table,  so  that  it  also  cannot  be  the 
present  species. 

There  are  two  specimens  before  me,  one  having  the  scales 
as  described,  the  other  having  tliem  almost  entirely  without 
gleam,  and  white,  except  that  in  places  they  are  lightly  tinged 
with  green  or  gold  ;  on  this  specimen  the  elytral  setae  (al- 
though exactly  as  in  the  type)  are  much  more  distinct.  The 
species,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  one  in  which  the  scales  (as  in 
nh}in(hiii< }  are  subject  to  alteration. 

Myllocerus  rugicollis,  n.  sp. 

Reddish-brown,  appendages  paler.  Densely  clothed  with 
pale,  greyish  scales,  on  the  elytra  very  slightly  (or  not  at  all) 
variesratecl  with  small  spots  of  pale  brown.  In  addition  with 
fairlv  stout  setre,  but  on  the  elytra  these  are  very  sparse  and 
indistinct. 

ff t^ad  feeblv  convex,  very  narrowly  impressed  between 
ove'^  :  these  briefly  elliptic  and  rather  large.  Rostrum  sub- 
niiarlrate,   feebly  concave.     J^crobes  distant.      Antennae  rather 
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stout ;  scape  grooved  on  its  lower  surface  at  apex ;  first  joint 
of  funicle  slightly  longer  than  second,  the  others  all  slightly 
transverse;  club  rather  short.  Prothoruj-  moderately  trans- 
verse, apex  slightly  wider  than  base,  sides  rounded,  base  not 
very  strongly  bisinuate.  Elytra  much  wider  than  prothorax, 
widest  at  their  middle:  striate-punctate.  Femora  distinctly 
dentate.     Length,  5-6 J  mm. 

Hah. — Queensland:  Brisbane  (R.  Illidge,  T.  McGregor, 
and  E.  J.  Turner). 

The  prothorax  has  an  elevated  ridge  across  it«  middle, 
with  a  slight  depression  on  each  side  behind  it,  the  de}>res- 
sions  being  occasionally  very  distinct.  On  abrasion  the  punc- 
tures of  both  prothorax  and  elytra  are  seen  to  be  almost  ex- 
actly as  in  the  preceding  species,  but  the  elytra!  interstices 
are  narrower  and  more  convex. 

Close  to  the  description  of  nn>(Jt.<tii!<^  but  all  the  femora 
distinctly  dentate,  instead  of  the  front  femora  only  (at  least 
it  is  so  implied),  prothorax  no  wider  at  base  than  at  apex  and 
sides  quite  strongly  rounded  ;  for  that  species  also  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  transverse  prothoracic  impressions  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  present  species. 

There  are  two  specimens  before  me  from  the  Endeavour 
River,  which  I  hesitate  to  regard  as  this  species,  althou^ii 
they  have  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  it.  They  differ  in 
having  thinner  antennae,  none  of  the  joints  of  the  funicle 
transverse,  and  in  having  the  femoral  dentition  strontjei* :  the 
transverse  impressions  on  the  prothorax  are  also  absent. 

MyLLOCERUS    ECH  in  ATI'S,    n.  sp. 

Dark  reddish-brown,  appendages  (except  club)  somewhat 
paler.  Very  densely  clothed  with  greyish  or  2:)alo  fawn- 
ooloured  scales.  In  addition  with  numerous  stout  seta? :  long, 
erect,  or  suberect  on  the  elytra,  shorter  on  the  prothorax  and 
head,  and  still  shorter  on  the  appendages. 

Head  with  the  eyes  briefly  elliptic  and  rather  large.  Ros- 
trum moderately  long  and  concave.  Scrobes  subapproxiniate. 
Antennae  stout;  first  joint  of  funicle  slightly  shorter  than  sec- 
ond. Prothorax  as  long  as  wide,  sides  scarcely  ruundod,  and 
very  feebly  increasing  in  width  to  base,  base  stroui^My  bi 
sinuate.  Elytra  much  wider  than  prothorax,  ])ara]lol-sicle(l 
to  near  apex:  striate-punctate.  Fftnintf  edt'iitatc.  Lenj^^tii. 
4-4A  mm. 

Hah. — North  Queensland:  (H.  J.  Carter),  Cairns  (E. 
Allen). 

The  elytral  setae  or  bristles  are  longer  and  stouter  than 
in  any  other  species  known  to  me,  each  is  directed  at  almost 
or  quite  a  right  angle  with  the  derm  in  which  it  is  set.  From 
behind  they  can  be  seen  to  be  in  quite  resrnlnr  rows,  of  whicli 
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the  alternate  ones  are  slightly  higher  than  the  others.  On 
abrasion  the  punctures  of  the  prothorax  are  seen  to  be  very 
large  (they  are  fully  twice  as  large  as  those  of  any  here  re- 
corded), close  together,  and  rough  :  those  on  the  elytra  are 
large  (but  smaller  than  those  on  prothorax),  with  the  inter- 
stices separating  them  narrow  and  rather  strongly  convex. 
The  rostrum  has  two  very  strong  costae,  which  are  almost  or 
quite  concealed  by  the  clothing. 

MyLLOCEIIUS    Sl'Tl'llALlS,    U.   sp. 

Dark  reddish-brown,  elytra  and  appendages  paler. 
Densely  clothed  with  whitish  scales :  on  the  under  surface 
slightly  tinged  with  blue,  on  the  upper  surface  largely  (and 
to  a  variable  extent)  mottled  with  rusty  brown.  In  addition 
with  numerous  stout  setae,  which  on  the  elytra  become  long 
and  suberect. 

Ih'ftfl  almost  flat,  and  with  a  small  impression  between 
eyes :  these  fairly  large  and  briefly  elliptic.  Rostrum  slightly 
longer  than  wide,  slightly  diminishing  in  width  to  apex, 
feeblv  concave.  Scrobes  distant.  Antennae  rather  thin;  first 
joint  of  funicle  slightly  longer  than  second.  rrothorn.r  about 
as  long  as  wide,  apex  just  perceptibly  incurved  to  middle, 
sides  slightly  rounded,  base  as  wide  as  apex  and  feebly  bi- 
sinuate.  Ehjira  much  wider  than  prothorax,  almost  parallel- 
sided  to  beyond  the  middle  :  striate-punctate.  Femnrn  finely 
but  acutely  dentate.     Length,  3r--4rJ  mm. 

JlnJ), — Queensland  :    Gayndah  (Australian  Museum). 

The  white  scales  clothe  the  sides,  and  form  a  continuous 
line  commencing  between  the  antenna*  and  terminated  at  the 
tip  of  elytra,  they  usually  clothe  the  shoulders  and  form  spot«? 
(sometimes  condensed  into  more  or  less  oblique  fasciae)  between 
the  sides  and  suture.  On  several  specimens,  however,  the 
white  scales  do  not  form  a  median  line  on  the  prothorax,  and 
on  the  elytra  no  distinct  spots  or  patches  are  defined.  The 
elytral  setae  are  almost  as  long  as  in  the  preceding  species,  but 
are  thinner  and  less  erect,  whilst  those  on  the  prothorax  and 
head  are  quite  normal.  On  abrasion  tlie  prothoracic  punc- 
tures are  seen  to  be  fairly  large  and  dense,  those  on  the 
elvtra  are  also  fairly  large  and  close  together. 

Although  the  base  of  the  prothorax  is  almost  truncate,  I 
have  referred  this  species  to  }/ yllorerua,  despite  Mr.  Pascoe's 
contention  that  all  such  species  should  be  excluded  :  to  fall  in 
line  with  Mr.  Pascoe  it  would  be  necessary  to  propose  a  be- 
wildering number  of  new  and  highly  unstable  genera.  In 
general  appearance,  the  present  is  »lose  to  several  species  of 
\f}flJr)reru.<,  closer  still  perhaps  to  several  species  of  Tit  in  in, 
but  its  dentate  femora  exclude  it  from  that  genus,  from 
Prn.ri/rff.<   (also  with   dentate   femora   and    base  of   prothorax 
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subtruncate),  its  prothorax  distinguishes  it,  from  Pro,vyrode% 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  scape  passing  the  apex  of  the  pro- 
thorax. 

Myllocerus  trilineatus,  n.  sp. 

Dark  reddish-brown ;  elytra  and  appendages  paler. 
Densely  clothed  with  scales :  white  on  the  lower  surface,  rusty- 
brow^n,  variegated  with  dingy  white  on  the  upper.  In  addi- 
tion with  stout  setae,  which  on  the  elytra  are  arranged  in 
regular  rows,  and  scarcely  rise  above  the  general  level. 
Length,  male  5,  female  7  mm. 

Hah. — Queensland:    Gayndah  (Australian  Museum). 

Decidedly  allied  to  the  preceding  species,  and  placed  in 
Myllocerus  for  the  same  reasons ;  but  differs  in  its  feeble 
elytral  setae  and  in  its  larger  size,  the  base  of  its  prothorax  is 
also  slightly  more  sinuous :  the  rostrum  slightly  diminishes  in 
width  from  base,  but  not  to  extreme  apex,  and  is  not  con- 
cave, and  the  antennae  are  rather  thin.  On  abrasion  the 
punctures  are  seen  to  be  much  the  same,  except  that  those 
on  the  prothorax  are  somewhat  denser  and  coarser.  In  all 
other  features  of  structure,  however,  the  two  species  are  almost 
identical. 

The  brown  scales  are  almost  absent  from  the  head,  form 
three  feeble  stripes  of  variable  intensity  on  the  prothorax  (of 
which  the  median  is  always  narrower  than  the  others),  and 
are  condensed  into  numerous  spots  on  the  elytra,  these  spots 
(although  never  eye-like  in  character)  frequently  have  their 
centres  darker  than  their  margins.  I  have  two  pairs  pinned 
as  having  been  taken  in  rop.^  but  except  for  the  difference  in 
size  the  sexes  appear  to  be  exactly  alike. 

Myllocerus  exilis,  u.  sp. 

Brownish-red,  appendages  of  a  rather  pale  red.  Densely 
clothed  with  white  or  greyish-white  scales  (sligiitly  tinged 
with  blue  or  not)  :  prothorax  with  three  very  pale  stripes  of 
brown,  elytra  usually  with  very  indistinct  brownish  s])ots. 
Seise  much  as  in  the  preceding  species. 

Head  moderately  convex  ;  eyes  briefly  elliptic.  Rostriiin 
shorter  than  wide,  feebly  diminishing  in  width  to  apex. 
Scrobes  moderately  distant.  First  joint  of  fiinicle  just  per- 
ceptibly shorter  than  second;  scape  stouter  in  female  than  in 
male-  Prothorax  in  male  slightly  longer  than  wide,  in  female 
very  feebly  transverse,  sides  feebly  rounded,  base  the  width 
of  apex,  and  rather  feebly  bisinuate.  Hh/tra  much  wider  than 
prothorax,  widest  at  about  the  middle :  striate-punctate. 
Femora  very  feebly  dentate.     Length,  4^-5 A  mm. 

Hah. — N.W.  Australia:    Roebourne  (C.   French). 

A  rather  thin  species :  its  clothing  on  tlie  whole  is  much 
in  the  preceding  species,  except  that   it  is   iniirh  paler  (on 
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BovUlu  Blackb. 
cinernscens,   Pn.sc. 


speciosus,   Blackb. 
oh\inf1nns,  n.   sp. 


only  one  specimen  before  me  are  the  markings  at  all  distinct), 
but  the  size  of  both  sexes  is  distinctly  less,  and  the  ]^rothorax 
is  decidedly  longer,  and  on  abrasion  the  punctures  are  seen 
to  be  somewhat  smaller  and  more  regular. 

The  species  of  Myllorervs  known  to  me  may  be  tabulated 
as  follows:  ~ 

Prothorax  at   base  wider  thnn  elytra  ...     hiticollis,  n.  sp. 

Prothorax  narrower  than  elytra. 

Prothorax    «t     base  much    wider   than    ^t 
apex. 
Apex  of  prothorax  strongly  incurved   ... 
Apex  of  prothorax  straight,  or  almost  m). 
Clothing   never  green 
Clothing  more  or  leas  green. 

Prothorax   with  two  irregular  black 

V  A  w  v€X3     ••■         ••■         ■•■         •••         ■■• 

Prothorax  without  vittte. 
Prothorax  at  ba^se  not  at  all  or  very  little 
wider  than  at  apex. 
Elytra  with  long  sette  or  bristles. 

Setje  on  prothorax  and  head  al.so  long     echiiiatus,  n.  sp. 
Seta>  on  prothorax  and  head  normal  ...     svtitvnUs,  n.  sp. 
Elytra   never  with  long  setR\ 
Clothing  more  or  less  green. 

Elytra  wider  at    middle   than  at  ba.so     trvpidiis.   Pa^c. 
Elytra   parallel-sided  to   beyond   the 
middle. 
Prothorax     .strongly     rounded     in 

middle 
Prothorax      at      most     mmleratoly 
rounded  in    middle. 
Prothorax    les.s    than    once    and 
one   half  n.s  wide  as  long  ... 
Prothorax  at  lea.st  onee  and  one 
half   a^  wi<lo  as   long. 
Sutural     intorstioe     with     dis- 
tinct   sotte    throughout 
Sutuial     interstice      at      most  I  Tafei.  Bhukb. 
scto.se  po.^teriorly       ...  ...  /  Dnrir'nii,    Bhu-kb 

Clothing  of  upper    surface    not    at   all 
green. 
First    joint    of  funicle    shortei"   tliaii 

.^coiul 
First     joint     of     fnniclo    longei-   thnii 
.soi'ond. 
Br)strum    wider    than   long. 

{''ilytra   widci-  at   mid<11e  than    at 

base 
Flvti'a    parnlN^l-sidf'd    to    heyon.l 
the    middle 
r?o^tmm    longer  tlian    wide. 
Clothing  puie  A\]iite 
Clothing     more     oi-     le^s     varie- 
gated. 
Xarrow(»st   pnr-t  of  ro"«;trum  it-. 

apex 
Xarrowest     part     of     ro^itiMim 
before    its    apex 


eleoons,  n.  sp. 


vsifdtus,  Tiea. 


carinaUts.    Lea. 


p  Tit  is.  n.  sp, 


riiqimlJis,  n.   sp. 
nmhhfrhiniis.   n.  sp. 
Dtrriis,  n.   sp. 

snrflidiis,  n.  sp. 
frilinfdtus.  n.  .sp. 
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TiTINIA. 

As  with  many  others  of  Mr.  Pascoe's  genera,  there  is 
really  very  little  to  distinguish  tins  genus  from  Jdyllocerus,  tne 
sinuation  at  the  base  of  the  prothorax  being  practically  one 
of  degree  only.  I  have  referred  but  one  new  species  to  it,  but 
several  placed  in  Myllocems  might  have  been  so  referred,  only 
that  their  femora  are  dentate,  and  this  character  (not  that  it 
is  a  very  good  one)  I  have  regarded  as  a  bar  to  the  species 
belonging  to  Titinia- 

TiTiNiA  EREMiTA,  Blackb.,  and  bicolor,  Blackb. 

Specimens  of  both  of  these  species  were  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Blackburn  (his  469  and  3945)  ;  the  two  are  very  closely 
allied,  but  appear  to  be  distinct  on  account  of  the  first  joint 
of  the  funicle  being  much  longer  than  the  second  in  ereinita 
and  not  much  longer  in  bicolor;  in  the  former  also  there  is  a 
median  whitish  vitta  on  the  prothorax,  and  that  part  is  more 
parallel-sided. 

In  the  table  Mr.  Blackburn  supplies*  he  divides  the 
genus  into  two  sections :  — 

"A.       Rostrum  verv  narrow  between  the  scrobes." 

"A  A.  Rostrum  but  little  narrowed  between  the  scrobes-*' 

These  expressions  are  somewhat  misleading,  inasmuch  as 
the  width  of  the  rostrum  httirecn  the  scrobes  is  much  the 
same  in  both  sections ;+  in  "A,"  however,  the  rostrum  itself 
is  almost  continuously  narrowed  from  the  base  to  the  apex, 
but  in  "A A"  it  is  narrowed  from  the  base,  and  then  in- 
creases in  width  to  the  apex.  But  the  upper  surface  of  the 
rostrum  between  the  scrobes  is  greatly  constricted  in  both  sec- 
tions. 

TlTINlA     IGNAUIA,    PaSC. 

tiKiniiorafti  ^  Pasc. 
Uifn,  Blackb. 

These  names  appear  to  appertain  to  but  one  species, 
tgiiarla  having  been  described  from  a  female  with  the  mark- 
ings but  little  pronounced  ;  marfmnatft  from  a  male  (the  male 
is  always  smaller  than  the  female  in  this  species,  as  in  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  subfamily).  Jtfnnrin  was  described  as  hav- 
ing the  "head  (the  rostrum  presumably  included)  without  any 
traces  of  lines  or  excavations'^ ;  timrnun-nta  as  having  "rdpitis 
fronte  rosfroque  in  we(Jio  1  nu'd  loDijifiKliunhttr  it/tj}rt.<sa.'' 
This  apparent  difference,  however,  was  probably  due    to    tiie 

•  P.L.S.X.S.W..  1892.  p.   121. 

+  At  least  in  Icnta,  tenuis,  and  brevicollis  of  A,  and  hholor  aid 
trtmxta  of  AA  ;  the  appearance  of  this  >pac'*».  jiu)roovGr,  varies 
according  to  whether  the  srala*;  havp  b»»en  abiaded  or  not. 
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comparative  freshness  of  the  individuals,  &s  when  the  head 
and  rostrum  are  densely  squamose  no  line  can  be  seen,  but 
when  at  all  abraded  a  line  can  be  traced- 

The  species  is  a  variable  and  widely  distributed  one,  and 
is  common  on  various  species  of  acacia.  The  elytra  are  some- 
times almost  entirely  pallid,  whilst  in  others  they  are  very 
decidedly  maculate  :  they  always,  however,  have  rows  of  semi- 
erect  bristles.  The  prothorax  is  usually  supplied  with  three 
infuscate  lines,  occasionally  with  but  two  (it  was  probably 
from  a  female  of  this  form  that  Blackburn  drew  up  his  de- 
scription of  lata),  whilst  a  form  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in 
which  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  prothorax  is  clothed 
with  infuscate  scales.     The  size  varies  from  IJ  to  2  mm. 

In  this  species  (as  in  others  of  the  subfamily)  the  appa- 
rent width  and  shape  of  the  joint*  of  the  funicle  differ  accord- 
ing to  whether  thoy  are  free  or  clogged  with  gum,  and  fresh 
or  abraded. 

On  one  specimen  before  me  the  deciduous  mandibular 
processes  are  present.  They  are  strongly  curved,  not  half 
the  length  of  the  head  and  rostrum  combined,  widest  and 
obtusely  dentate  in  the  middle,  and  of  a  reddish  colour. 

The  species  is  very  close  to  tenuis  and  hrevicollis  (if  these 
are  really  distinct),  but  differs  in  having  the  prothorax  longer 
and  the  elvtra  with  semi-erect  bristles. 

7/ r?  6.— Victoria :  Grampians,  Ararat,  Melbourne:  ^ew 
South  Wales:  Blue  Mountains,  Springwood,  Forest  Reefs: 
Queensland :    Brisbane. 

TiTINIA    PARVA,    n.    Sp. 

Black,  appendages  (except  niidcllc  of  femora)  reddish. 
Densely  ciotheu  with  dingy  whitish  and  slaty- brown  scales, 
and  with  sparse,  stout  setae. 

n f<i(l  narrowly  impressed  in  middle,  the  impression  con- 
tinued on  to  rostrum.  Eyes  large,  almost  round.  Rostrum 
gradually  narrowing  to  apex.  Scrobes  short,  deep,  and  ap- 
proximating behind-  Scai)e  strongly  curved  :  first  joint  of 
funicle  distinctlv  longer  than  second.  I't'otlmrftr  feeblv  trans- 
verse,  base  lightly  bisinuate,  sides  lightly  rounded  in  middle. 
yjiitrd  subparallel  on  basal  two-thirds,  much  wider  than  pro- 
thorax ;  striate-punctate.    Ft  mora  edentate.    Length,   2\  mm. 

//^//y.- -Victoria   (National   Museum). 

The  smallest  of  the  subfamily  as  yet  recorded  from  Aus- 
tralia. From  uinana  it  dilTers  in  being  smaller,  in  the  elytra 
havincr  the  setce  sparse,  short,  and  scarcely  (usually  not  at  all) 
risins:  above  the  general  level  (instead  of  rather  dense  and 
sub-erect)  :  the  club  also  is  reddish.  The  prothorax  is  dis- 
tinctlv lontrer  than  in  letniia  and  hrfrimUt^. 
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The  white  scales  in  places  (but  especially  on  the  under 
surface)  are  slightly  tinged  with  green,  but  they  are  nowhere 
shining :  they  clothe  the  head  (on  one  specimen  there  is  a 
broad  median  patch  of  brown  scales  extending  from  the  base 
to  between  the  antennae),  rostrum,  scutellum,  under  surface, 
and  legs :  form  four  lines  on  the  prothorax  (two  median  and 
two  lateral),  and  are  distributed  in  irre&fular  patches  on  the 
elytra;  on  the  latter  they  cover  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
of  the  surface,  on  the  prothorax  they  cover  less  than  half.  Thp 
set£  are  rather  numerous  on  the  legs  and  antenns,  rather 
sparse  on  the  prothorax,  and  very  sparse  on  the  elytra :  they 
are  nowhere  dark  in  colour.  The  elytra  to  the  eye  appear 
almost  seriate-punctate,  the  punctures  being  partially  visible,* 
but  the  striae  verv  indistinct. 

Synomus  -ERUGiNosus,  n.  sp. 

Black,  appendages  reaaisii.  Densely  clothed  with  golden- 
Screen  scales :  abdomen  and  appendages  with  white  scales  (with 
an  occasional  golden  gleam)  and  with  white  setae.  Elytra  with 
long,  stiff,  upright,  whitish  bristles,  prothorax  with  similar 
but  shorter  bristles,  and  still  shorter  ones  on  head- 

Head  large  and  very  feebly  convex.  Eyes  almost  round. 
Rostrum  slightly  diminishing  in  width  from  base  to  apex, 
u'ith  a  narrow,  impressed  line,  which  terminates  posteriorly 
HI  a  narrow,  ocular  fovea.  First  joint  of  funicle  distinctly 
longer  than  second.  l^mfhuniT  strongly  transverse,  base 
strongly  bisinuate,  sides  lightly  rounded.  ScuttUuni  minute. 
Elytra  ovate,  widest  at  about  the  middle,  at  base  clovsely  ap- 
plied to  and  no  wider  than  prothorax  :  striate  punctate.  Fe- 
in nra  minutely  dentate.     Length,  4?  mm. 

fJnh. — Queensland:    Chillagoe   (C.   French). 

On  both  specimens  before  me  several  obscure  patches  of 
greyish  scales  are  to  be  seen  on  the  prothorax  and  elytra,  but 
these  may  be  due  to  an  oily  exudation.  The  elytra  appear  to 
he  rather  finely  striate  only,  but  on  abrasion  fairly  large 
punctures  are  exposed.  The  green  scales  will  rea<lily  dis- 
tinguish it  from  cephnlofes. 

The  elytra  at  the  base  no  wider  than  tlie  jnotliorax  t  is 
practically  the  only  character  Pascoe  gave  as  distinguishing 
^lITinmvsi    from  Myllortrfi^,  but  it  appears  to  he  a  very  gfood 


•  Tliwie  are  the  only  onof<  that  are  even  piirtially  vi.sible,  all 
tho  punctures  on  the  prothornx  and  elsewhere  beinj;  quite  con- 
cealed. 

■'"This  is  due  to  the  tian-owini:  of  thf  olyfni  to  tlie  haso.  th<' 
prothorax  being  norniid  :  in  .sewnil  ^pwios  of  Mu^^orenia  the 
elytra  at  the  base  are  no  wider  (in  one  .•-pecie.^i  thoy  nro  narrower) 
than  tiio  prothorax.  but  this  is  due  to  tho  liind  marcrins  of  tho 
prothorax   being   widened    out    to   tlip   baso. 
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one,  and,  as  in  other  genera  having  similar  elytra,  these  are 
partially  soldered  together,  and  the  wings  are  rudimentary- 

HoMiEOTRACHELUS. 

Although  this  genus*  was  referred  by  Faust  to  the  Tany- 
mecides,  it  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  the  same  subfamily  as 
Myllocerusy  despite  its  short  scape :  the  side  pieces  of  the 
nieso-  and  meta-sternum  to  which  (and  with  justice)  so  much 
importance  was  attached  by  Leconte,  are  identical  in  both 
genera,  and,  in  fact,  were  the  antennae  removed,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  the  species  of  it  being  referred  to  J/////ry- 
C€ru$  itself. 

HoM.EOTRACHELrS  TRICARTNATUS,    U.    Sp. 

Black,  appendages  reddish  :  apical  sides  of  elytra  ob- 
scurely diluted  with  red.  Densely  clothed  with  scales- 
white  on  the  under  surface  and  legs,  greyish-white  on  upper 
surface ;  elytra  and  abdomen  in  addition  witji  subset ose 
scales,  but  which  do  not  (or  but  seldom)  rise  above  the  gene- 
ral level. 

II tad  distinctly  impressed  between  eyes ;  these  large  and 
suboval.  Rostrum  the  length  of  head,  sides  parallel  and  al- 
most vertical,  sides  and  middle  carinate,  the  median  carina 
bifurcate  in  front,  terminated  posteriorly  in  ocular  fovea. + 
Two  basal  joints  of  funicle  of  ec^ual  length,  and  combined 
slightly  longer  than  scape.  /'ritfJunar  moderately  trans- 
verse, base  not  much  wider  than  apex,  sides  moderately 
rounded.  Smtt^Jhttn  subtriangular.  I'jhjfra  much  wider  tuan 
prothorax,  each  strongly  rounded  at  base,  striate-punctate, 
the  punctures  large,  subapproximato  and  subquadrate,  but 
more  or  less  concealed.  Ft/no/yf  unarmed,  the  iiiiid  ])air 
glabrous  internally.     Length,  6-6 A  nun. 

Ilah. —  Queensland:   Port  Deiiison  (Macleay  Museum). 

The  prothorax,  altliougii  almost  truncate  at  the  base, 
appears  to  be  rather  strongly  bisinuate  :  as  in  others  of  the 
genus  the  ocular  lobes  are  absent,  but  their  positions  are 
marked  by  small  patches  of  long  yellowish  setse.  The  punc- 
tures are  everywhere  more  or  less  concealed,  but  those  on 
the  head  and  prothorax  are  evidently  rather  coarse;  those  on 
the  elytra  appear  to  be  large,  oblong,  and  black,  but  when 
the  scales  have   been   abraded  ap})ear   of   different   shape   and 


*  1  cannot  be  mistaken  a.s  to  its  i<lentification.  as  I  have  ioiir 
specinu'ns  aKieoing  with  tho  <lesoriptic)n  r)f  TI .  (iimtnthiSHi .  ;nid 
0Ti4»  of  which  wa.s  s^nt  to  me  with  the  name  hv  tho  lato  Herr  .J. 
Fa  list  hiinfielf. 

"f  Th*»  ♦^xpresNion  "ncuhii-  f()v<»a"  ivtorv  to  f\w  inn>ie.'^--ion 
which  exi.sts  between  tlio  4\vos  in  almost  all  weovils.  and  whioh 
appears  to  correspond  with  tliP  clypoal  >ntnre  of  other  b*>etle>. 
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mnch  larger.  In  general  outline  it  approaches  Au8tr€Uait€tf 
but  the  clothing  is  more  uniform,  and  the  elytral  punctures 
are  larger. 

SUB-FAMILY  CRYPTORHYNCHIDES. 
Lyb^ba  acuticosta,  n.  sp. 

Male-  Red,  club  infuscate  ;  base  of  rostrum,  sterna,  and 
abdomen  black.  Clothed  with  bright  red,  variegated  with 
stramineous  scales :  on  prothorax  the  paler  scales  form  a  short 
median  and  distinct  lateral  stripes,  on  the  elytra  they  are 
condensed  into  numerous  small  spots,  which  become  more  or 
less  fasciate  in  arrangement.  Under  surface  with  pale 
scales :  head  with  red  scales  continued  to  near  antennae. 

Ef/fs  separated  the  widtli  of  rostrum  at  base.  Rostrum 
long,  moderately  curved,  thin,  parallel -sided  to  antennae, 
thence  slightly  (but  noticeably)  decreasing  in  width  and 
depth  to  apex  ;  rather  strongly  punctate,  punctures  behind 
antennse  partially  concealed,  but  leaving  three  acute  costae. 
Sca])e  inserted  one-third  from  apex,  shorter  than  funicle. 
Profhnntr  moderately  transverse,  apex  more  than  half  the 
width  of  base,  with  dense,  partially -concealed  punctures. 
Sntffliifjn  round  and  punctate.  Eft/fra  subcordate,  each 
gently  rounded  at  base,  shoulders  gently  rounded ;  striate- 
punctate,  punctures  partially  concealed  :  interstices  regular, 
much  wider  than  punctures.  Mrsosff/fiftf  plate  semi-circular, 
feebly  depressed.  Abdomen  densely  and  shallowly  punctate, 
third  and  fourth  segments  straight,  their  combined  length 
more  than  that  of  second  and  much  n'ore  than  that  of  fiftl\ 
Ffwnra  acutely  dentate.  Length,  4  :  rostrum,  H  :  width, 
2 J  mm. 

Female  differs  in  having  the  derm  entirely  red,  the  ros- 
trum slightly  longer,  more  noticeably  curved,  feebly  punc- 
tate, shining,  gently  decreasing  in  width  from  base  to  apex  and 
clothed  only  at  base:  the  anteiinrt  inserted  less  close  to 
apex,  and  the  eyes  larger  and  less  prominent. 

flah. — South  Australia  (Macleay  Museum). 

Allied  to  wnjnrhta,  but  the  rostrum  different  in  botli 
sexes- 

Melaxteuus   iMPOLiTLs,  J^ea- 

I  have  to  thank  the  Rev.  T.   Blackburn    for  callniir   inv 
attention  to  a  mistake  made  by  me  in  regard  to  this  species. 
In  mv  table  it  is  included  amongst  those  having  "interstices 
raised  posteriorly,"  and  in  the  description  T  say   (cjiiite  cor 
rectlv),  'elytra  nowhere  ridged." 

Mei.antetmus  costtpexnis,  n.  sp. 

Piceous-black  :  liead,    legs,    and    rostrum   piceous-red,   an 
tennse  and  elvtra  somewhat   paler.     CMotlied   with   nioderatelv 
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elongate  scales,  varying  on  different  specimens  from  a  strami- 
neous yellow  to  an  ochreous  red  :  prothorax  with  a  basal  spot 
and  two  sublateral  stripes:  elytra  with  numerous  distinct 
spots  of  scales,  the  interspaces  witli  small  and  obscure  sooty 
scales.     Metasternal   episterna  each   with   a  distinct  row. 

71  tad   densely    punctata  :      ocular    fovea    distinct  :       eyes 
ovate,  separation  less  than  width  of  rostrum  at  base.      Ros- 
trum   feebly    curved,    sides    very  feebly  incurved    to  niidaie: 
male  densely  and   strongly  punctate,    punctures   leaving   tive 
irregular  ridges  to   antennae :   female   less  coarsely   punctate, 
and  with  only  the   median  ridge  moderately  distinct.      Scape 
the  length  of  funicle  :  in  male  inserted  one-third  from  apex  : 
in  female  two-fifths.     I'mmordi    strongly  transverse,   densely 
punctate,  punctures  in  places  feebly  confluent,  with  or  wi»^ii- 
out    a    feeble    median  line.     Scutelhrtn  oblong-ovate.      Ehjtm 
about  once  and  one-third  the  width  of  and  more  than   twice 
the  length  of  prothorax  :  shoulders  oblique  :  seriate-punctate, 
punctures    suboblong,     feebly     connected :    interstices     much 
wider  than  jjunctures,   the  third,   fifth,   and   seventh   acuielv 
raised,    the    ridges     shining.     Mmii'^ttriuil    plate    moderately 
transverse,    depressed,     and     feebly     concave.       Metasternuni 
rather  densely  punctate,  the  episterna  each  with  a  single  row 
of   punctures.      Abdomen   with   moderately  larg^e  and  shallnw 
punctures  on   first   segment,   smaller  and   sparser    on   second. 
smaller  and  dense  on  fifth  :  third  and  fourth  combined,  slight Iv 
longer  than   second,   each    with    a    single    row  of    punctures. 
Le(f!i  moderately  long  :   femora  rather  stronglv  dentate  :   pc^- 
terior  tibiae  with  punctures  in  feeble  series.     Length,  T)  (vix.)  : 
rostrum,  l^  :  width,  3:  variation  in  length,  4},-6.^,  mm. 

7/'^/>.- Tasmania :  Launceston  (A.  Simson),  Hobart  H. 
TT.  D.  Griffith,  in  Arnria  galls:  A.  M.  T^ea,  under  bark). 

May  be  distinj^uished  from  all  previously  described  specie^? 
by  the  alternate  interstices  of  the  elytra  being  triaiifrularly 
raised  to  the  base,  with  the  ridtres  shinini^ :  fnrnlit<  lla'^  tiio 
alternate  interstices  raised,  but  not  triang:ularlv,  nor  nre  tt  ^'v 
shining:  aherrnii.<  has  somewhat  similar  interstices.  h\\\  the 
ridges  are  not  continued  to  the  base,  and  the  aTiteii^iri*  ar^^ 
very  different  :  rinos>f'<  has  all  the  interstices  raised  and  the 
eves  widely  separated. 

POHOPTEHIS   NODosrs,    n.   SJ). 

Moderatelv  densely  clothed  with  erreyish -brown  and  sn^all 
but  moderately  lonp  scales,  becomincj  ochreous-brown  or.  un- 
der surface,  base  of  head  and  ba.se  of  prothorax.  Ciliation  of 
ocular  lobes  verv  distinct,  oven  with  head  in  position. 

Convex.  Iluid  with  the  ocular  fovea  rather  larL^e  aiid 
deep:  eyes  finely  faceted-  Eo<;trum  with  moderatelv  dt-n^e 
subseriate    punctures.     Funicle     slight  Iv     loncrer    tiian     <ca:«e. 
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first  joint  slightly  longer  than  second.  Froth oraw  slightly  trans- 
verse, sides  rounded,  constriction  continued  across  summit, 
across  middle  a  series  of  four  moderately  large  and  very  dis- 
tinct tubercles,  a  subobsolete  one  on  each  side  of  apex :  with 
rather  numerous  large,  glossy  granules :  median  line  without 
granules,  but  with  a  feeble  ridge  anteriorly.  Srntellum  sub- 
triangular,  distinct  Elytra  ovate,  about  thrice  the  length 
and  at  widest  about  once  and  one-half  the  width  of  pro- 
thorax:  interstices  with  numerous  small  and  moderately 
large  glossy  granules,  and  with  about  five  or  six  small 
tubercles  on  each  side ;  each  side  at  summit  of  posterior  decli- 
vity with  a  large  subcorneal  tubercle ;  each  side  of  apex  with  a 
moderately  distinct  one.  Ahdo7fien  with  second- fourth  seg- 
ments scarcely  depressed,  and  at  a  glance  appearing  almost 
equal  in  length,  but  the  second  encroaches  on  the  first.  Jjetjs 
long  and  rather  thin ;  posterior  femora  extending  to  apex  of 
el3rtra ;  third  tarsal  joint  wide.  Length,  15;  rostrum,  4; 
width,  7  mm. 

Hah, — Tasmania  (type  in  Mr.  A.  Simson's  collection). 

A  very  distinct  species,  belonging  to  the  surcistts  grou]). 
Each  elytron  has  the  third  interstice  subtuberculate  at  base, 
and  with  two  moderately  distinct  tubercles  between  the  base 
and  the  large  tubercle,  this  is  obsoletely  granulate  and  out- 
wardly directed. 

POROPTERUS   RHYTICEPHALUS,    n.    Sp- 

Rather  sparsely  clothed  with  small  scales,  each  puncture 
containing  a  distinct  scale ;  tubercles  feebly  setose. 

Strongly  convex,  subcylindrical.  /had  and  rostrum 
roughly  punctate :  eyes  finely  facet'Cd  :  ocular  fovea  rather 
large.  Antennae  black ;  funicle  longer  than  scape,  its  second 
joint  longer  than  first.  Protnorax  moderately  transverse, 
sides  rounded ;  constriction  irregularly  continuous  across  sum- 
mit ;  with  numerous  granules ;  across  middle  a  series  of  four 
large  rounded  punctate  granules :  with  a  distinct  median 
carina,  which  terminates  before  base  and  apex.  Scnftlhnn 
subtriangular.  Elytra  oblong-ovate,  not  much  wider  than 
prothorax,  and  more  than  twice  as  long  :  with  moderately 
large,  round  punctures,  and  with  numerous  subtubercular 
elevations ;  second  interstice  with  two  tubercles  of  moderate 
size;  one  near  base  round  and  slightly  larger  than  those  on 
prothorax,  the  other  just  beyond  middle,  suboblong,  and  smal- 
ler; each  side  near  summit  of  posterior  declivity  witli  a  larsfc, 
obtusely  conical  tubercle;  apex  without  tubercles.  Ahthmirn 
with  third  and  fourth  segments  depressed  below  second  and 
just  perceptibly  below  fifth.  Lfffs  moderately  long  and  tliin  : 
posterior  femora  just  passing  elytra.  Length,  9.\  :  rostrum, 
2J ;  width,  4  mm. 
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Hab, — Queensland  (Australian  Museum). 

A  very  distinct  species  belonging  to  the  succisus  group. 
The  (two)  specimens  under  examination  are  probably  partiaiiy 
abraded,  but  as  the  species  is  very  distinct  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  describe  them.  The  seventh  elytral  interstice  is 
moderately  distinctly  ridged  in  middle,  so  that  it  causes  an 
appearance  of  a  slight  epipleural  fold.  Compared  with  «?/rc«- 
8U8  it  differs  in  being  considerably  narrower,  the  elytra  with 
less  numerous  tuberosities,  the  subapical  tubercles  larger  and 
rounded  and  by  the  conjointly  rounded  apex. 

POROPTERUS   LISTRODERES,    n.    sp. 

Moderately  densely  clothed  with  stout  brownish  scales, 
prothorax  with  a  very  distinct  complete  border  of  paler 
scales,  and  which  is  continued  on  sides  of  elytra  to  apex,  but 
decidedly  incurved  at  basal  third. 

Flattened,  subelliptic.  11  cad  flat  ;  ocular  fovea  indis- 
tinct :  eyes  finely  faceted.  Rostrum  rather  short  and  stout, 
increasing  in  width  to  apex  ;  muzzle  moderately  densely  punc- 
tate. Funicle  slightly  longer  than  scape,  secona  joint  much 
longer  than  first-  Vrnihorax  fiat,  sides  moderately  round, 
strongly  narrowed  towards  apex,  apex  feebly  bifurcate. 
Eliftra  not  much  wider  than  prothorax,  and  scarcely  twice  as 
long  :  base  strongly  bisinuate  :  with  series  of  large,  shallow 
punctures,  more  regular  on  sides  than  on  disc :  the  spaces 
between  the  punctures  often  tuberculiform,  and  with  small, 
shining  granules,  second  interstice  near  apex  with  a  subconi- 
cal  tubercle,  apex  itself  without  tubercles.  Ahdrnnen  with 
the  third  and  fourth  segments  below  level  of  second,  but  not 
of  fifth,  l^f^^jfs  moderately  long  ;  posterior  femora  extending 
to  apex  of  elytra :  third  tarsal  joint  moderately  wide.  Length 
11  ;  rostrum,  2A  :  width,  5  mm. 

flab. — Queensland:    Mount   Dryander  (A.  Simson). 

The  very  distinct  pale  lateral  markings  of  the  prothorax 
and  elytra  will  readily  distinguish  this  species;  it  belongs  to 
the  exitiosus  group.  The  tubercles  on  the  posterior  declivity 
are  rather  small,  and  are  indistinct  when  viewed  from  above, 
but  thev  are  verv  distinct  from  the  sides. 

POKOPTEIUS    LONGIPES,    n.    Sp. 

Moderately  densely  clothed  with  muddy-brown  scales,  in- 
terspersed (especially  on  le^^s)  with  rather  long  blackish  setae 
and  with  stouter  scales,  on  the  elytra  these  form  a  feeble 
fiiscicle  on  each  side  at  summit  of  posterior  declivity. 

Strongly  convex.  Ihacl  with  punctures  concealed  by 
clothing  ;  ocular  fovea  moderately  large  :  eyes  finely  faceted- 
Rostrum  long,  thin,  moderately  strongly  curved  :  basal  por- 
tion  coarsely,   elsewhere   finely   (very  finely  in   female)   punc- 
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tate;  with  a  feeble  median  ridge  continued  to  near  antennae. 
Scape  inserted  two-fifths  from  apex  of  rostrum,  almost  the 
length  of  funicle;  second  joint  of  the  latter  almost  twice  the 
length  of  the  first.  Prothorax  slightly  transverse,  subglobu- 
lar;  without  punctures  or  tubercles.  Elytra  ovate-cordate, 
widest  at  about  one-third  from  base,  less  than  thrice  the 
length  of  prothorax,  without  tubercles ;  with  series  of  mode- 
rately large  (large  at  sides)  punctures,  which  are  partially 
concealed  by  clothing.  Abdomen  with  third  and  fourth  seg- 
ments not  depressed,  their  combined  length  equal  to  that  tf 
second  or  fifth ;  without  large  punctures  except  for  a  curved 
row  on  intercoxal  process,  and  which,  around  the  coxae,  be- 
come compressed  into  a  distinct  groove.  LtffA  unusually 
long  and  thin  :  posterior  femora  passing  elytra  :  third  tarsal 
joint  wide.       Length,  8^  ;  rostrum,  2  J  ;  width,  4  mm. 

Hah, — Queensland:   Cairns  (George  Masters). 

Belongs  to  the  varicoatts  group,  but  is,  nevertheless,  a 
distinct  species,  and  is  not  close  to  any  known  to  me. 

POROPTERUS    CAVERNOSUS,    n.   Sp. 

Densely  clothed  with  stout,  suberect  brownish  scales  al- 
most uniform  in  size  and  colour  throughout,  except  that  on 
the  legs  they  are  feebly  variegated :  on  the  elytra  they  are 
most  numerous  on  the  alternate  interstices,  but  even  there  are 
less  dense  than  on  the  prothorax. 

Strongly  convex.  Punctures  of  Jiead  and  rostrum  en- 
tirely concealed,  but  evidently  very  coarse ;  eyes  coarsely 
faceted.  Rostrum  noticeably  incurved  to  middle.  Scape 
inserted  almost  in  exact  middle  of  rostrum,  much  shorter  than 
funicle  ;  second  joint  of  the  latter  much  longer  than  first,  third 
joint  almost  as  long  as  two  following  combined,  none  trans- 
verse. Prothorax  as  long  as  wide,  or  slightly  longer  than 
wide,  sides  rounded ;  densely  and  coarsely  punctate,  punc- 
tures entirely  concealed.  Kfyira  elliptic-ovate :  decidedly 
raised  above,  scarcely  twice  the  length  of  and  once  and  one- 
half  the  width  of  prothorax  :  with  nine  series  of  large,  regu- 
lar foveiform  punctures  ;  the  interstices  narrow,  not  much  wider 
than  the  transverse  ridges  between  puncture  and  puncture. 
Abdomen  without  distinct  punctures,  tliird  and  fourth  seg- 
ments combined  slightly  shorter  than  second.  f'f'j'^  nioue- 
rately  long;  posterior  femora  extending  to  apex  of  elytra; 
third  tarsal  joint  moderately  wide.  Length,  6]  :  rostrum, 
IJ ;  width,  3  mm. 

Hah. — Queensland:    Cairns   (Macleay  Museum). 

Belongs  to  the  raricosus  group,  and  with  an  outline  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  species:  froni  which, 
however,  it  totally  differs  in  the  punctures  and  legs:  of  the 
described  species  it  is  perhaps  closer  to  rras.<frnr/n.<  tlian  to 
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any  other,  but  is  abundantly  distinct  from  it  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  large  abdominal  punctures  (one  specimen  has 
been  abraded  to  make  sure  of  this  point),  and  by  the  differ- 
ent punctures  of  elytra. 

POROPTERUS   FOVEATUS,    n.    Sp. 

Densely  clothed  with  ruddy  brown  scales,  interspersed 
with  numerous  long  suberect  or  erect  spathulate  scales,  which 
are  very  numerous  on  legs,  and  even  appear  on  the  apex  of 
the  scape. 

Strongly  convex.  Punctures  of  hecul  and  rostrum  con- 
cealed, but  evidently  coarse.  Scape  inserted  slightly  nearer 
base  than  apex  of  rostrum,  stout,  subclavate,  considerably 
shorter  than  funicle  :  the  latter  with  the  second  joint  very 
slightly  (if  at  all)  longer  than  first,  third  strongly,  fourth- 
sixth  moderately  strongly,  seventh  feebly  transverse.  Fro- 
th f)ra.r  and  elytra  much  as  in  the  preceding  species,  but  the 
former  with  a  feeble  median  ridge  and  much  larger  punc- 
tures, the  latter  with  a  feeble  projection  at  base  of  third  in- 
terstice, and  with  very  much  larger  and  less  numerous  punc- 
tures or  foveae.  Ahdotnen  with  a  few  large  punctures  on  the 
two  basal  and  on  the  apical  segments,  third  and  fourth  com- 
bined considerably  shorter  than  second  or  fifth.  Legs  mode- 
rately stout ;  posterior  femora  terminated  before  apex  of 
elytra:  third  tarsal  joint  moderately  wide.  Length,  5J^ : 
rostrum,  l^j  :  width,  2\  mm- 

//(ib.—^ew  South  Wales  (J.  Faust). 

The  shape  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  species, 
but  the  elytral  foveae  are  almost  twice  as  large  as  they  are 
even  in  that  species,  and  are  very  much  larger  than  in  any 
other  member  of  the  rrir/ro.^if$  group.  The  brevity  of  the 
third  joint  of  the  funicle  is  very  unusual.  The  eyes  are  very 
coarsely  faceted- 

POKOPTEIirS   INU.SITATUS,    U.   SJ). 

Sparsely  clothed  with  small  brown  scales  :  prothorax  with 
four  fascicles  transversely  placed  in  middle,  apex  feebly  bi- 
furcate, each  puncture  with  an  elongate  scale :  elytra  with 
the  alternate  interstices  moderately  densely  clothed,  the  third 
with  a  feeble,  dark  fascia  beyond  middle,  suture  posteriorly 
with  similar  scales,  but  scarcelv  fasciculate.  Under  surface 
moderately  densely,  the  legs,  head,  and  rostrum  densely  squa- 
niose. 

Strongly  convex.  Head  and  rostrum  roughly  punctate: 
eyes  moderately  coarsely  faceted.  Rostrum  moderately  long, 
noticeably  increasing  in  wiaai  to  apex.  Scape  inserted  three- 
sevenths  from  apex,  shorter  than  funicle  :  second  joint  of  the 
latter  considerably  longer  tnan  first,  the  others  slightly  longer 
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taaa  wide.  Prolhora.r  as  long  as  wide,  sides  rounded,  con- 
striction deep,  and  not  quite  continuous ;  with  four  tubercles 
transversely  placed  in  nuddle,  of  which  the  two  median  only 
are  moderately  distinct :  with  rather  large  round  punctures 
somewhat  irregular  in  size  and  very  irregularly  distributed, 
but  more  numerous  at  base  tnan  elsewhere.  Elytra  ovate, 
moderately  long,  more  than  twice  the  length  of  prothorax, 
widest  at  basal  third  ;  with  series  of  large  punctures,  becom- 
ing foveae  on  sides  and  very  small  on  posterior  declivity : 
without  distinct  tubercles.  Ahdonten  with  a  few  large  punc- 
tures (not  foveate,  however),  on  the  two  basal  and  the  api- 
cal segments;  third  and  fourth  combined  slightly  shorter  ttian 
second  or  fifth.  Lff/s  moderately  long :  posterior  femora  ter- 
minatea  before  apex  of  elytra :  third  tarsal  joint  wide. 
Length,  8i  ;  rostrum,  2 J  ;  width,  4  (vix.),  mm. 

Hah. — E.  Australia  (Horace  W.  Brown). 

Belongs  to  the  varlrnsus  group,  from  all  the  members  of 
which  it  may  be  distinguislied  by  the  exposed  and  irregular 
prothoracic  punctures.  On  a  glance  the  clothing  appears  as 
if  partially  abraded,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  specimen 
described  (which  was  taken  at  Orange,  in  New  South  Wales, 
or  Rockhampton,  in  Queensland),  is  in  perfect  preservation. 

POROPTERrS    LISSORHINUS,    n.    Sp. 

Densely  clothed  with  stout  sooty  and  sooty-brown  scales, 
rather  paler  on  head  and  under  surface  than  elsewhere  ;  pro- 
thoracic  scales  stouter  and  less  numerous  than  those  on  elytra; 
prothorax  with  six  feeble  fascicles  :  four  across  middle,  and 
two  at  apex ;  elytra  witli  eight  moderately  distinct  fascicles 
(on  the  third  and  fifth  interstices)  forming  two  distinct  trans- 
verse series;  one  near  base  and  one  at  summit  of  posterior 
declivity. 

Moderately  convex,  subelliptic.  Head  with  punctures 
entirely  concealed  by  clothing  :  eyes  finely  faceted.  Rostrum 
long,  thin,  rather  strongly  convex :  base  and  sides  behind 
antennae  coarsely  punctate  :  elsewhere  shining  and  very  sparsely 
and  finely  punctate.  Scape  inserted  slightly  nearer  base  tnan 
apex  of  rostrum,  half  the  length  of  funicle  and  club  com- 
bined:  second  joint  of  funicle  slightly  longer  than  first,  the 
others  transverse.  Profhora.r  and  eli/frff  much  as  in  bifuher- 
cnlatux^  but  the  former  without  carina.  Abdomen  densely 
and  regularly  punctate,  punctures  indistinct,  but  each  carry- 
ing a  large  scale ;  third  and  fourth  segments  combined  slightly 
longer  than  second  or  fifth.  Lff/i?  moderately  long:  posterior 
femora  terminated  before  apex  of  abdomen  ;  third  tarsal  joint 
wide.     Length,  7  ;  rostrum,  2^  :  width,  3|   mm. 

Hab.—^evr  South  Wales:"  Mount  Kosciusko  (J.  J.  Flet- 
cher). 
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In  appearance  this  species  strongly  resembles  biiuberru- 
latus,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  two  should  have  exactly 
similar  tubercles  at  the  base  of  the  elytra ;  the  facets  of  the 
eye,  however,  are  very  much  finer  (less  than  half  the  size) 
than  in  that  species,  and  forbid  its  being  regarded  as  a  variety. 
Many  of  the  prothoracic  and  abdominal  scales  appear  to  he 
conical  in  shape. 

POROPTERUS   RUBUS,    PaSC. 

Two  specimens,  from  Cairns,  appear  to  rej)resent  a 
variety  of  this  species.  They  differ  from  typical  specimens  m 
having  the  clothing  longer  and  denser,  the  apex  of  the  elytra 
very  obtusely  mucronate,  and  all  the  tubercles  more  obtuse  ; 
of  the  sutural  tubercles  the  second  is  almost  obsolete,  being 
transformed  into  a  feeble  ridge. 

Decilaus  apicatus,  n.  sp. 

Densely  clothed  with  large  soft  scales,  varying  from  a 
dingy  white  to  sooty  brown,  and  causing  the  upper  surface  to 
appear  speckled.  Under  surface  with  longer  dingy-whitish 
scales ;  pectoral  canal  densely  squamose. 

Head  indistinctly  but  evidently  coarsely  punctate.  Ros- 
trum stout ;  coarsely  punctate,  punctures  irregular  in  front  of 
antennae,  behind  them  evidently  in  seven  rows,  the  lateral 
row  very  distinct.  Scape  stout,  almost  the  length  of  funicle, 
inserted  close  to  apex.  Proikorax  (by  measurement)  sllgntly 
longer  than  wide,  with  moderately  large,  round,  shallow  punc- 
tures, which  are  entirely  concealed.  Ebftra  oblong-cordate, 
scarcely  twice  the  length  of  protnorax,  striate-punctate,  both 
strise  and  punctures  entirely  concealed,  punctures  moderately 
large,  but  not  as  wide  as  interstices,  these  flat  and  punctate. 
Abdomen  with  the  punctures  almost  entirely  concealed.  An- 
terior tibnt'  at  apex  with  a  glabrous,  outwardly  rounded,  and 
obliquely  flattened  plate,  from  which  the  terminal  hook  pro- 
ceeds.    Length,  5  :  rostrum,  1^^  :  width,  2 A  nmi. 

11  ab. — South  Australia  :  Eyre's  Peninsula  (Rev.  T.  Black- 
burn, No.  1492). 

The  anterior  tibiai  are  very  peculiar.  The  margius  of 
the  elytra  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abdomen  are  perfectly  gla- 
brous in  the  (two)  specimens  under  examination,  this  char- 
acter being  invisible  from  above  :  it  does  not  appear  to  be  due 
to  abrasion.  Each  puncture  of  the  rostrum  behind  the 
antennfe  contains  a  larg^e  scale,  which  entirelv  conceals  it.  but 
as  the  scales  can  be  traced  in  seven  rows  the  punctures  are 
probably  also  in  rows. 

Decilaus  S(^iamipennis,  n.  sp. 

Prothorax  with  three  feeble  whitish  lines,  each  puncture 
containing  a  scale,  the  majority  of  which  are  dingy  brown,  and 
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do  not  rise  to  the  general  level ;  elytra  densely  clothed  with 
soft  pale  brownish  scales  and  with  paler  scales,  giving  the 
surface  a  slightly  speckled  appearance.  Under  surface  and 
legs  with  brownish -grey  scales :  head  (except  between  eyes), 
rostrum,  and  pectoral  canal  sparsely  squamose. 

Head  transversely  impressed,  and  with  coarse  punctures 
between  eyes,  with  smaller  ^^but  not  fine)  and  almost  regu- 
lar punctures  elsewhere.  Rostrum  moderately  long ;  not  very 
coarsely  punctate,  punctures  forming  four  distinct  rows. 
Scape  inserted  two-fifths  from  apex,  much  shorter  tnan 
funicle.  Prothornr  transverse,  with  dense,  moderately  large, 
round,  clearly  cut  punctures,  which  are  larger  on  flanks  and 
smaller  on  apex  than  elsewhere  ;  with  or  without  a  feeble  median 
line.  Elytra  subcordate,  outline  almost  continuous  with  that 
of  prothorax :  striate-punctate,  punctures  moderately  large, 
subquadrate,  only  partially  concealed  :  interstices  feebly  con- 
vex, much  wider  than  punctures,  themselves  rather  densely 
punctate.  Two  basal  segments  of  nhchywfn,  with  punctures 
which  are  but  little  smaller  man  those  on  prothorax.  An- 
terior femora  feebly  dentate.  Length,  4  :  rostrum,  IJ^ : 
width,  2  mm. 

Ilah, — Australia  (J.  Faust):  Queensland.  Gaynaah 
(Macleay  and  Australian  Museums). 

The  dentition  of  the  femora  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
slight  lateral  extension  of  the  ridge  bordering  the  groove  (as 
in  mtjluria),  rather  than  distinct  teeth.  The  difference  in  the 
clothing  of  the  prothorax  and  elytra  is  very  pronounced.  Six 
specimens  have  a  distinct  transverse  wnitisli  spot  on  each  side 
of  elytra  at  summit  of  posterior  declivity,  on  a  seventh  these 
spots  are  continued  (running  parallel  with  suture)  almost  to 
apex,  on  an  eighth  they  are  not  traceable. 

Decilaus  cuniculosus,  n.  sp. 

Clothed  with  greyish-white  scales,  on  the  prothorax  long 
and  setose,  and  each  arising  from  a  puncture,  on  the  elytra 
softer,  and  rounded  and  densely  clothing  the  interstices,  each 
puncture  with  a  thin,  indistinct  scale.  Under  surface  and 
legs  with  moderately  elongate,  almost  wiiite  scales  :  nietaster- 
num  with  very  thin  setose  scales:  pectoral  canal  moderately 
squamose:  head  and  rostrum  with  similar  scales  to  those  on 
elvtra. 

llrad  coarsely  and  irregularly  punctate.  Rostrum  mode- 
rately stout,  coarsely  punctate,  punctures  more  or  less  seriate 
in  arrangement,  and  leaving  a  distinct  impressed  median 
space.  Scape  inserted  two-fifths  from  apex,  the  lenu:lh  f>t  thr 
four  following  joints:  of  these  the  first  is  longer  than  the 
second.  i*rnthorai  moderatelv  transverse,  with  dense,  coarse, 
round  punctures,     pjajfra  subcordate,  seriate-punctate,  punc- 
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tures  moderately  large,  obloug  or  suboblong,  sometimes  with 
slightly  wrinkled  walls;  interstices  not  separately  convex, 
much  wider  (at  base  not  much  wider)  than  punctures.  ^4  6- 
domen  irregularly  punctate,  the  punctures  of  the  two  basal 
segments  never  very  large,  and  not  very  dense,  a  few  larger 
than  the  others  on  second :  third  and  fourth  each  with  a 
single  row  of  squamose  punctures.  Length,  5  ;  rostrum,  1^  ; 
width,  2^  mm. 

77fl6.— South  Australia  (Rev.  T.  Blackburn,  No.  1493). 

The  prothoracic  punctures  are  fully  as  large  as  in  foramf- 
nosusy  but  those  on  the  elytra  are  very  much  smaller  than  in 
that  species.  The  clothing  of  the  under  surface  shows  a 
slight  approach  to  that  of  auricornvs  and  tibialis.  Mr. 
Blackburn  informed  me  that  the  specimens  described  were 
probably  taken  near  Adelaide. 

Decilaus  irrasus,  n.  sp. 

Sparsely  and  irregularly  clothed  with  brown  and  whitish 
scales,  forming  in  places  indistinct  spots.  Sterna  and  basal 
segments  of  abdomen  with  elongate  whitish  scales :  pectoral 
canal  almost  glabrous. 

Head  densely  and  coarsely  punctate.  Rostrum  mode- 
rately stout,  sides  feebly  incurved  to  middle ;  coarsely  punc- 
tate, punctures  subseriat^  in  arrangement  between  antennas  and 
base.  Scape  inserted  three-sevenths  from  apex,  the  length  of 
five  following  joints  ;  of  these  the  first  is  noticeably  longer 
than  the  second.  Frotliora  r  moderately  transverse,  basal 
two-thirds  almost  parallel  sided,  with  rather  large,  round, 
clearly-cut  punctures,  which  become  smaller  towards  apex. 
Elytra  oblong-cordate,  base  almost  truncate :  seriate-punc- 
tate, punctures  moderately  large,  deep,  oblong,  or  suboblone : 
interstices  not  separately  convex,  narrower  than  punctures  and 
rather  coarsely  punctate.  Alidtnutn  with  the  two  basal  and 
the  apical  segment  irregularly  but  not  densely  punctate : 
some  of  the  punctures  rather  large.  Length,  6\  :  rostrum, 
IJ  ;  width,   1  J  mm. 

l/nh. — Queensland   (Australian   ]\lusouin). 

The  protlioracic  punctures  are  about  the  size  that  they 
are  in  (hsfana,  but  those  on  tiie  elvtra  are  considerahiv 
larger. 

Dec  I  LA  rs  auricomus,  n.  sp. 

Clothed  with  pale  fawn-coloured  and  whitish  scales  :  jiro- 
thorax  with  three  feeble  lines  of  rather  stout  elongate  scales: 
elvtra  not  very  densely  clothed  with  soft,  almost  round  scales, 
a  few  of  which  are  of  an  almost  pearly  whiteness.  Middh-  of 
metasternum  and  two  basal  segments  of  abdomen  and  tii*^ 
four  posterior  coxae  with  long,  slig^htly  curved,  golden  set%T*  or 
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hair :  pectoral  canal  almost  glabrous ;  legs  and  head  densely 
clothed,  the  scales  feebly  variegated. 

Head  and  rostrum  coarsely  and  irregularly  punctate, 
punctures  on  the  latter  scarcely  seriate  in  arrangement,  but 
leaving  a  feeble,  longitudinal^  impunctate  space.  Scape  in- 
serted two-fifths  from  apex,  slightly  shorter  than  funicle. 
Prothftraj-  moderately  transverse,  with  dense,  moderately 
Large,  round,  clearly  defined  punctures,  which  are  scarcely 
smaller  at  apex  and  larger  on  flanks  than  on  disc.  Elytra 
subcordate ;  seriate-punctate,  punctures  large,  oblong,  all 
connected  together ;  interstices  gently  convex,  the  width  of 
or  slightly  wider  than  punctures,  with  sparse  punctures. 
Abdomen  with  dense  and  irregular  punctures,  none  of  which 
is  very  large,  third  and  fourth  segments  each  with  a  single 
row  of  squamose  punctures.  Length,  4 A  :  rostrum,  1^  :  width, 
2\  mm. 

Hnh. — New  South  Wales:  Sydney  (at  roots  ot  beach- 
growing  plants). 

The  clothing  of  the  under  surface  is  most  remarkable, 
and,  except  in  the  following  species,  is  dissimilar  to  that  of 
any  other :  two  specimens  are  under  examination,  and  are 
probably  both  males.  The  colour  of  the  derm  is  of  a  brown- 
ish-red, the  elytra  and  legs  rather  less  dark  than  elsewhere. 
Each  prothoracic  puncture  contains  a  scale,  but  along  middle 
and  towards  sides  these  scales  are  stouter  and  paler  than  else- 
where, and  cause  three  feeble  stripes  to  appear.  The  elytral 
punctures  cause  an  appearance  as  of  deep,  continuous  striae, 
the  walls  of  which  are  slightly  waved.  I  know  of  no  other 
species  having  similar  punctures,  although  there  is  a  slight 
approach  to  them  in  spiit^vs. 

Decilaus  tibialis,  n.  sp. 

Male.  Upper  surface  moderately  densely  clothed  with 
stout,  sooty  scales,  interspersed  with  small  spots  of  pale 
brownish  scales.  Under  surface,  legs,  head,  and  rostrum 
with  pale  brownish  scales,  the  legs  feebly  ringed  with  sooty 
ones :  middle  of  metasternum  and  two  basal  segments  of  ab- 
domen, and  the  four  posterior  coxae  clothed  with  very  long 
recurved  golden  setae  or  hairs. 

Punctures  of  head  and  rostrum  (except  in  front  of  an- 
tennae, where  they  are  moderately  dense  and  coarse)  con- 
cealed, on  the  latter  evidently  subseriate  in  arrangement. 
Scape  inserted  one-third  from  apex,  the  length  of  four  fol- 
lowing joints,  two  basal  subequal :  club  elongate-ovate.  /Vo- 
thryrax  moderately  transverse,  base  feebly  but  distinctly  bi- 
sinuate,  apex  less  than  half  the  width  of  base :  with  (for  the 
genus)  rather  small  punctures,  less  crowded  than  usual,   but 
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entirely  concealed  (except  at  sides) :  an  im punctate  and 
slightly  depressed  median  line.  Elytra  cordate,  shoulders 
slightly  prominent ;  seriate-punctate,  punctures  It^ge  and 
deep;  interstices  feebly  convex,  not  at  all  or  very  slightly 
wider  than  punctures,  themselves  with  small  and  rather 
numerous,  but  entirely  concealed,  punctures.  Abdomen 
with  punctures  entirely  concealed,  but  evidently  dense  and 
not  very  large.  Terminal  hook  of  posterior  tibuf.  stronglv 
incurved  and  outwardly  dentate.  Length,  7  :  rostrum,  1^  : 
width,  4  (vix.)  ;  variation  in  length,  6i-7J  mm. 

Female.  Differs  in  being  entirely  without  golden  ha*r 
on  the  under  surface,  the  terminal  hook  of  the  posterior  tibis 
simple,  the  rostrum  squamose  only  at  base,  and  antennae  in- 
serted more  distant  from  apex  of  rostrum. 

Hab. — New  South  Wales:  Armidale  (D.  McDonald  and 
A.  M.  Lea) ;  Tam worth  (Lea). 

A  much  less  convex  species  than  usual,  the  male  witb 
very  remarkable  clothing  and  posterior  tibiae.  I  believe  the 
species  belongs  to  Decilans,  the  clothing  of  the  under  surface 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  nuncomus,  an  undoubt-ed 
Decilaus,  Many  of  the  elytral  punctures  have  a  slightly  tri- 
angular appearance,  others  are  more  or  less  rounded  or 
ovate,  each  is  isolated  by  a  distinct  transverse  ridge,  which  is 
just  below  the  level  of  the  interstice,  but  which  is  more  or  less 
concealed  by  the  clothing. 

Decilaus  spissus,  n.  sp. 

Very  densely  clothed  with  soft,  pale,  dirty,  fawn-coloured 
scales,  which  are  larger  and  more  rounded  on  prothorax  and 
abdomen  than  elsewhere.  Head  and  rostrum  very  densely 
clothed ;  pectoral  canal  with  a  few  elongate  scales. 

Punctures  of  head  and  rostrum  entirely  concealed,  but 
those  on  the  latter  evidently  seriate  in  arrangement.  Ros- 
trum wider  at  base  than  apex,  and  much  wider  than  be- 
tween antennae.  Scape  stout,  inserted  nearer  base  than  apex, 
the  length  of  two  following  joints;  these  subequal  in  length. 
Prothorax  rather  strongly  transverse,  sides  not  suddenly 
narrowed  towards  apex :  with  dense,  large,  round,  clearly- 
cut  punctures,  which  are  partially  concealed.  Elytra  oblong- 
cordate,  more  than  twice  the  length  of  prothorax*,  striate- 
punctate,  punctures  rather  large,  subcontiguous ;  interstices 
convex,  much  wider  than  punctures,  fourth  widest  of  all. 
Two  basal  segments  of  abdomen  with  exactly  similar  punc- 
tures to  those  on  prothorax.  Length,  5  :  rostrum,  1§ ;  width. 
2\  mm. 

The  clothing  is  so  dense  that,  except  where  abraded,  the 
sculpture  can  scarcely  be  seen. 

Eab, — South  Australia  (Macleay  Museum). 
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Decilaus  noctivagus,  u.  sp. 

Blacky  antennae  and  tarsi  dull  red.  Ver^  densely 
clothed  with  muddy  brown  scales,  with  stouter,  suberect,  and 
darker  scales,  rather  thickly  mstributed,  and  forming  feeble 
loose  fascicles. 

Head  and  rostrum  with  coarse  but  concealed  punc- 
tures, those  of  the  latter  evidently  in  rows.  Rostrum  stout, 
the  length  of  prothorax.  Scape  stout,  inserted  two-fifths 
from  apex  of  rostrum,  the  length  of  five  basal  joints  of 
funicle.  Prothorax  transverse,  sides  rounded  ;  with  dense 
but  entirely  concealed  punctures.  Elytra  briefly  sub- 
ovate,  not  twice  the  length  of  prothorax ;  striate-punctdile, 
punctures  large,  but  entirely  concealed,  striae  traceable 
through  clothing.  Abdomen  with  rather  dense  and  large 
but  entirely  concealed  punctures.  Length,  2|  :  rostrum,  |  ; 
width,  If  mm. 

Hah, — New  South  Wales:   Forest  Reefs  (A.  M.  Lea). 

With  the  exception  of  hispidns^  the  smallest  of  the 
genus.  I  could  only  take  it  (at  dusk  and  night  time)  crawl- 
ing over  old  ''cockatoo'*  fences,  but  it  was  rather  numerous 
on  them.  The  surrounding  "post-and-rail"  fences  (althougii 
numerous  other  weevils  were  to  be  obtained  on  them  at  the 
same  time)  never  seemed  to  attract  specimens  of  this  species. 

A  specimen  from  Victoria  (Rev.  T.  Blackburn)  differs  in 
having  the  clothing  more  uniform  in  size  and  each  individual 
scale  traceable  and  larger.  The  general  colour  is  a  rather 
pale  fawn,  but  with  darker  patches,  the  abdomen  is  sparsely 
clothed,  and  the  femora  are  distinctly  ringed.  It  probably 
represents  a  distinct  species,  or  at  least  a  very  distinct  Variety, 
as  I  cannot  find  the  least  variation  in  the  clothing  of  eighteen 
specimens  of  the  typical  form. 

Decilaus  coryssopus,  n.  sp 

Black,  antennae  (club  infuscate),  and  tarsi  dull  red. 
Densely  clothed  with  dark,  muddy-grey,  thickly  interspersed 
with  sooty,  erect  scales ;  an  obscure  patch  of  paler  scales  ou 
each  side  of  elytra  at  basal  third,  and  which  is  sometimes  con- 
tinued on  to  shoulder.  Scales  of  under  surface,  both  of  body 
and  legs,  of  a  rather  dark  brown. 

Punctures  of  head  and  basal  third  of  rostrum  entirely 
concealed ;  apical  two-thirds  of  rostrum  shining,  and  with 
round  and  moderately  coarse  punctures,  not  at  all  seriate  in 
arrangement.  Scape  inserted  nearer  base  than  apex,  the 
length  of  two  basal  joints  of  funicle  :  of  these  the  second  is 
slightly  longer  than  the  first.  Prothora.r  distinctly  transverse, 
sides  strongly  rounded  :  witii  dense,  moderately  large,  round, 
clearly-cut  punctures,  which,  however,  are  almost  concealed 
by  the  clothing.        Elytra  .subcordate,   widest   about    middle  : 
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striate-punctate,  punctures  moderately  large,  but  almost  con- 
cealed; interstices  slightly  rough,  gently  convex,  much  wider 
than  punctures.  Abdomen  with  dense  round  punctures.  An- 
terior femora  distinctly,  the  four  posterior  rather  feebly,  den- 
tate. Length,  5:  rostrum,  H:  width,  2^;  variation  in 
length,  4^-5^  mm. 

Zra6.'-— Tasmania:  Hobart  (H.  H.  D.  Griffith  and  A.  M. 
Lea). 

The  tooth  on  each  of  the  anterior  femora  is  triangular, 
compressed,  and  distinct,  although  not  large-;  it  is,  however, 
of  the  same  character  as  that  of  moluri$, 

A  specimen  (also  from  Hobart)  differs  in  having  the 
scales  of  a  pale  fawn,  interspersed  with  sooty  brown,  and  a 
few  whitish  ones;  the  elytra  have  sooty  suberect  scales  scat- 
tered about,  and  in  places  forming  feeble  spots,  but  fornu^ 
a  moderately  distinct  fascia  across  middle  and  a  distinct  spot 
on  third  interstice  at  base :  the  clothing  of  the  under  surface 
and  legs  is  of  a  uniform  fawn. 

Decilaus  ovatus,  n.  sp. 

Dark  brown,  antennse  (club  excepted)  and  claw  joints 
paler.  Densely  clothed  with  stout  adpressed  scales  of  vari- 
ous shades  of  grey,  and  stouter  on  prothorax  (where  three  or 
five  paler  lines  are  sometimes  traceable)  than  on  elytra. 

Head  with  dense  concealed  punctures.  Rostrum  rather 
strongly  curved,  comparatively  (for  the  genus)  thin,  sideB 
lightly  incurved  to  middle;  basal  half  with  coarse  punctures 
subseriate  in  arrangement,  apical  half  with  moderately  large 
punctures.  Scape  inserted  almost  in  exact  middle  of  ros- 
trum, the  length  of  three  basal  joints  of  funicle;  of  these  the 
first  is  sligntly  longer  than  the  second.  Prothorax  rather 
strongly  transverse;  with  dense  and  rather  large,  round, 
clearly-cut  punctures,  wnich,  however,  are  almost  concealed. 
Elytra  not  twice  the  length  of  and  outline  subcontinuous  with 
that  of  prothorax ;  punctate-striate,  punctures  separated  by 
feeble  ridges,  and  becoming  very  small  posteriorly,  but  every-  * 
where  concealed ;  interstices  convex,  punctate,  consideraoiy 
wider  than  striae.  finder  surface  with  dense  and  large,  but 
almost  entirely  concealed,  punctures.  Femora  slightly  but 
acutely  dentate.  Length,  5  ;  rostrum,  1^  :  width,  2| :  varia- 
tion in  length,  3j-5^  mm. 

Hab. — Queensland  :   Cooktown  (J.  Faust). 

The  dentition  of  the  femora  associates  this  species  with 
moluris  and  corysopus,  from  both  of  which  it  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  clothing:  in  general  appearance  it  ap- 
proaches lit  oralis.  The  rostrum  is  unusually  thin  for  Deci- 
laus. In  one  specimen  (probably  immature)  under  examina- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  derm  is  red,  the  rostrum  and  elytral 
suture  being  reddish -brown. 
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IN8ECT8  Collected  in  the  North-western  Region 
OF  South  Australia  Proper  by  h.  Basedow;  with 
Descriptions  of  New  species  of  Mantid>e  and 
Phasmid>e.— No.  2. 

By  J.  G.  O.  Tepper,  F.L.S.,  F.S.Sc,  etc. 

[Read  October  3,  1905.] 

The  insects  were  collected  incidentally  during  the  pro- 
gress of  an  expedition  fitted  out  to  examine  the  mineraiogi- 
cal,  geological,  and  economic  conditions  of  this  hitherto  Uttle 
visited  part  of  the  State,  and  was  engaged  in  that  work 
from  March  to  November,  1903.  The  Coleoptera  were  prin- 
cipally identified  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blackburn,  and  the 
Lepidoptera  by  Mr.  O.  Lower,  the  author  being  responsible 
for  the  remainder.  The  collector,  not  having  much  time  or 
adequate  facilities  at  disposal,  accounts  for  the  comparative 
meagreness  and  not  quite  satisfactory  state  of  the  specimens 
in  some  cases.  The  latter,  however,  were  often  supplemented 
by  such  obtained  previously  from  neighbouring  regions.  As 
it  is,  th-e  collection,  as  the  first  made  there,  is  of  some  im- 
portance in  respect  of  geographical  distribution,  filling  up  a 
considerable  gap,  and  has  been  deposited  by  the  collector  in 
the  South  Australian  Public  Museum. 

The  present  list  only  comprises  the  Orthoptera,  with 
supplementary  descriptions  of  new  species,  in  addition 
to  previously  published  ones,  and  accounts  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  collection,  as  shown  by  the  appended  synopsis. 
The  rest  of  the  collection  embraces  the  following 
identified  species: — Hymenoptera — Chrysis,  sp.,  Cavrponotus 
teHaceipes  (Smith),  Iridomyrmex  (jlaher  (Sm.),  Bothropornra 
piliventris  (Sm.),  Myrmecia  ^anguinea  (Sauss),  MutiUa  rugi- 
coUis  (Sauss),  Eumenes  bicinrta  (Sauss),  Megachyle  Black- 
burni  (Frogg.),  Saropoda  hamhiformis  (Sm.).  Odonata — 
Hemianax  papuensis  (Burm.),  and  Lestesy  sp.  The  remain- 
der of  these  contain  species  not  previously  represented  in  the 
Museum. 

General  Synopsis. 
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ORTHOPTERA. 

BLATTARIiE. 

Epilampra  aspera,  Tepper. 

Epilampra   notahilis    (Walk.), '  Tepper. 

Periplaneta  basedowiy  Tepper. 

Pseud  epilampra  punctata,  Tepper,  Musgrave  Ranges. 

Oniscosoma  castanea,  Brunner. 

MANTIDiE. 

Orthodera  marg'mata,  Saiissure. 

Orthodera  prasina,   Saussure.     (Also  an  egg-case.) 

Pseudomantis  pulchellus,  Tepper. 

Fischeria  quinquelobata,  npec.  nov. 
Male  and  female.  Resembling  Archimantis  latistylus, 
Brunner,  in  general  aspect.  Greyish-brown.  Head  mucu 
compressed.  Eyes  large,  prominent.  Antennae  very  slender. 
Tips  of  mandibles  black.  Pronotum  oval,  minutely  tubercu- 
late,  margins  minutely  spinulate,  spines  alternately  black  and 
pale.  Meso-  and  metanotum  glabrous,  unarmed.  Forelegs 
stout,  cojir  with  the  strong,  external  ridge  provided  with  four 
large  lobes  and  one  small  one,  mucronute,  and  black  under- 
neath :  internal  ridge  minutely  serrate.  Fore  femora  with 
four  spines  preceding  a  fifth  much  longer  one  externally ;  in- 
ternal ridge  with  numerous  sub-equal  spines.  Middle  and 
hind  legs  slender,  latter  long,  unarmed.  Tegmina  much 
longer  and  wider  than  the  wings,  greyish ;  veins  dark  brown ; 
two  black,  sub-rotundate  spots  at  and  before  middle  respec- 
tively ;  anal  area  pale.  Wings  about  half  the  size  of  the 
former ;  all  veins  and  veinlets  of  the  costal  area  dark  brown 
(similar  to  tegmina).  Cerci  broadly  oar-shaped,  apex  sub- 
obtuse. 

Length  of  body,  92-107  mm. ;  width,  5-9  mm. 

Length  of  head,  2-3  mm. ;  width,  9-10  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum  (base),  7-8  mm. ;  width,  4-5  mm. 

Length  of  raesonotum  (max.),  32-37  mm. ;  width,  4-6  mm. 

Length  of  metanotum,  5-7  mm. :  width,  5-7  mm. 

Length  of  abdomen,  45-52  mm. :  width.  6-9  mm 

Length  of  ant.  coxae,  16-20  mm. 

Length  of  ant.  femora,  20-25  mm. 

Length  of  ant.  tibiae,  8-10  mm. 

Length  of  ant.  tarsi,  10-13  mm. 

Length  of  med.  femora,  20-23  mm. 

Length  of  med.  tibiae,  20-24  mm. 

Length  of  med.  tarsi,  12-14  mm. 
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Length  of  post,  femora,  25-32  mm. 
Length  of  poet,  tibiae,  32-38  mm. 
Length  of  post,  tarsi,  12-14  mm. 
Length  of  cerci,   9-10  mm. 
Length  of  tegmina,  24-34  mm. 
Length  of  wings,  13-20  mm. 
Length  of  antennae,  16-20  mm. 

The  male  is  similar  to  the  female,  only  smaller.  Besides 
the  specimens  from  the  North -West,  there  are  three  others  in 
the  Museum  collection,  viz.: — One,  since  1887,  from  Yactoo, 
Far  North  (M.  Crawford)  :  another  from  Broken  Hill,  in 
1890  (F.  J.  Burgess)  ;  and  a  third  from  Central  Australia  (R. 
Helms)  ;  and  are  comprised  in  the  above  measurements  and 
description. 

PHASMID^. 

Lonchodes  caurus,  spec,  noc 

Male.       Brownish -grey,    glabrous,  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct black,  or  blackish,  median  line  or  markings  dorsally  from 
transverse  carina  at  back  of  head  to  fifth  abdominal  sesrnient. 
Head  a  little  longer  than  pronotum,  tumid  behind  antenna;, 
with  a  raised  flat  spot  in  place  of  the  obsolete  central  ocellus, 
and  two  short  aivergent  ridges  lateral  thereof.    Eyes  elliptical, 
small,  scarcely  prominent.     Antennae  grey,  triquetrous   (ter- 
minal portion  wanting).   Pronotum  rotundately  arched  above, 
median  line    slightly,  lateral    carina  more  deeply  impressed, 
transverse  carina  a  little  anterior  to  middle,  hind  margin  nar- 
rowly  black.        Mesonotum   slightly   wider  than    head,    sides 
parallel  throughout,    median  line  raised,  dorsum    along  the 
middle  with   numerous  blackish,    irregularly   scattered    dots ; 
lateral  carina  rather    broad,   extending    for  three-fourths  of 
length,  brown,  externally  to  same  a  blackish   line  extending 
to  hind  margin,  and  forming  the  crest  of  a  low,  broad  ridge. 
Metanotum  of  same  width,  or  only  slightly  wider,  as  the  pre- 
ceding, and   of   similar    structure,  but   darker   brown,  and  the 
aggregated  dots  forming  a  broad  dark  median  stripe.     Abdo- 
men with  segments,   1   to  3  subequal  and  of  same  width   as 
thorax,  4  to  6  somewhat  narrower,  and  much  longer,  tapering, 
next  three  still   more  slender,  short    (two  subequal,  the  third 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  preceaing),  last  joint 
with  supra-anal  lamina  very  short,  latter  with  closely  ad  pressed 
edges,  forming  a  ridge,  subacute,  and  longer  than  precediiig 
segment.        Subgenital   lamina  boat-shaped,   last   joint  finely 
rugose,  apex  ovate,  whitish.    Cerci  very  short,  concealed.    Legs 
comparatively  short  and  weak,  unarmed,  scabrous,  grey. 
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Length  of  body,  70  mm. :  width  do.,  r5-3  mm. 

Length  of  head,  4'5  mm. 

Length  of  proaotum,  35  mm. 

Length  of  meeonotum,  17  mm. 

Length  of  metanotum,  11  mm. 

Length  of  abdomen,  35  mm. 

Length  of  ant.  femora,  17  mm. 

Length  of  ant.  tibise,  16  mm. 

Length  of  med.  femora,  14  mm. 

Length  of  mod.  tibue,  16  mm. 

Length  of  post,  femora,  20  mm. 

Length  of  post,  tibiae,  16  mm. 

Length  of  tarai,  3'5  mm. 

This  species  appears  to  approximate  in  general  form  to 
l.onrhndn  Confucius,  Westwood,  in  general  form,  bnt  differs 
from  it  in  being  much  smaller  and  differently  coloured,  while 
alao  disagreeing  in  most  of  the  minute  characters.  The 
specimen  is  fairly  perfect,  excepting  the  antennse,  of  which 
only  some  12  or  13  of  the  basal  joints  are  preserved. 

Cyphocrania  cornuta,  rptr.  nov. 
Female.    Body  hoary  grey  to  whitish,  or  brownish,  where 
discoloured.     Head  with  two  thick,  acuminate,  rugose  home, 
almost  vertical,   and   subparallel,   and    with  several   rows   of 
tubercles.       T^mina  small,  with  brown  veins  and   veinleU. 
Wings  perfect,  out  too  small  for  flight :  costal  area  with  base 
pale,  and  adjoining  a  large  black  spot,  remainder  with  ill- 
defined  pale  and  dark  bars  and  blotches ;  membranous  portion 
deep  black,  with  about  five  narrow,  more  or  lees  irregular  and 
disrupted  transverse  pale  bats  and  some  small  isolated  apou 
near  the  external  margin.      Pronotum  tuberculate,  furrowed, 
and  ridged.     Anterior  femora  stout,  acutely  triquetrous,  the 
superior  ridge   with  four  tuheqttal,    broad,   foru-ard-direeted 
lerraftMii,  terminating  in  acute  spinelets.      Meeonotum  finely 
tuberculate  in  front  and   behind,  with  some  scattered  spine- 
lets  (two  larger  than  the  rest),  on  the  disc.     Median  femora 
with  eight  spinelets  along  inferior  internal  ridge,  and    one 
near  the  middle  of  the  external;    internal  ridge  of  median 
tibise  with  three  triangular  spines,  and  one  on  the  external 
tlie  joint,   besides  the   terminal  spurs.       Hind   femora 
larger  spines  along  the  central  line  beneath,  five  small 
9  along  the  inner  Tower  ridge,  and  four  minute  ones  on 
external.      Abdomen       stout,       cylindrical       to      fifth 
mt,     but      gradually     contracted      beyond.       Posterior 
in    of    fourth    segment      with    four    thort    rid  get,    the 
ones     convergent,     and     the     margin     between    thom 
ded       into       a        foliate       quadrilateral       appendaffr 
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with  rugose  edges,  and  double  mid-rib,  4  mm.  long. 
Subgenitai  lamina  much  exceeding  the  next  two  segments  m 
length  (24  mm.),  apex  broad,  subemarginate.  Cerci  very 
short,  scarcely  exceeding  anal  segment.  Under  side  of  abdo- 
men with  a  double  row  of  tubercles  to  sixth  segment,  6  to  8 
on  each  segment. 

Length  of  body,  172  mm. 

Length  of  head,  10  mm. ;  width,  7  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum,  8  mm. :  width,  6'5  mm. 

Length  of  mesonotum,  38  mm. :  width,  6*5  mm. 

Lengrii  of  metanotum,  15  mm. :  width,  8  mm. 

Length  of  abdomen,  103  mm. ;  width,  9  mm. 

Length  of  tegmina,  22  mm. ;  width,  6  mm. 

Length  of  wings,  47  mm. :  width,  47  mm. 

Length  of  ant.  femora,  34  mm. 

Length  of  ant.  tibise,  33  mm. 

Length  of  ant.  tarsi,  11  mm. 

Length  of  med.  femora,  27  mm. 

Length  of  med.  tibiae,  30  mm. 

Length  of  med.  tarsi,  8  mm. 

Length  of  post,  femora,  46  mm. 

Length  of  post,  tibise,  42  mm. 

Length  of  post,  tarsi,  10  mm. 

Length  of  antennae,  35  mm. 

The  described  female  is  the  only  specimen  in  the  S.A. 
Museum  collection  which  possesses  both  the  conspicuous 
cephalic  and  the  dorsal  abdominal  appendages  denoted,  nor 
have  I  come  across  figures  or  uescriptions  indicating  these  m 
the  form  mentioned — besides  other  distinctions.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  other  Central  Australian  species  repre- 
sented, which  exhibit  similar  form  and  wing  structure  of  the 
females.  There  is  also  in  tne  collection  a  male  with  promi- 
nent cephalic  horns,  which  may  belong  to  the  same  species  as 
the  described  female,  although  the  horns  differ  in  form,  being 
very  divergent  and  compressed  laterally.  There  are  also  seve- 
ral other  males  with  small  tubercular  spines  on  the  head,  but 
these  appear  to  belong  to  the  Hornless  females  referred  to 
above.  The  colour  pattern  of  their  ample  wings  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  described  form,  but  the  detailed 
descriptions,  etc.,  have  to  be  postponed   for  the  present. 

Acrophylla  nubilosa,  ■'^pec.  nor. 

Male.  Pale  brown  :  body  very  slender.  Head  glabrous  : 
flat,  with  indistinct',  whitish  dots  and  lines  above.  Occiput 
with  two  median  depressions,  and  curved  impressed 
furrows  on  each  side.  Ocelli  obsolete.  Antennae 
densely  hirsute.     Pronotum  much  shorter  and  narrower  theta 
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the  head,  with  some  longitudinal  furrows,  terminated  by  a 
transverse  carina  near  hind  margin.  Mesonotum  cylindrical, 
gradually  tapering  to  near  base  of  elytra,  then  rapidly  ex- 
panding to  more  than  double  between  median  legs,  thickly 
beset  with  many  small  interspersed  and  some  large  spines. 
Metanotum  stout,  glabrous,  with  three  pairs  of  short,  oblique, 
white  streaks  underneath.  Legs  very  long  and  slender,  all 
ridges  with  small,  distant  spinelets,  except  those  of  the  anterior 
tibiae  and  of  the  tarsi.  Tegmina  short  and  narrow,  costa  and 
a  short,  oblique,  discal  streak  whitish,  remainder  brown. 
Wings  long  and  rather  narrow ;  costa  with  some  small  dark 
spots  from  near  middle  to  apex ;  veins  and  veinleta  from  pale 
to  dark  brown,  some  of  the  former  interruptedly  black  to- 
wards margin  ;  veinlets  bordered  with  blackish- brown  :  outer 
margin  broadly  suffused  with  dull  blackish,  likewise  the  costal 
part  of  the  membranous  disc,  with  irregular  blotches,  the 
dark  markings  separated  by  translucent  areas.  Abdomen 
very  slender  throughout;  sexual  organs,  including  respective 
joint  and  lamina,  also  anal  joints,  very  short  and  tumid. 
Cerci  broad,  ovate,  subacute,  nearly  as  long  as  the  preceding 
three  joints  together. 

Total  length  of  body,  exclusive  of  cerci,  86  mm. 
Length  of  head,  5  mm. :  width,  3  mm.  (behind  eyes). 
Length  of  pronotum,  3  mm. ;  width,  2 '3  mm. 
Length  of  mesonotum,  15  mm.;  width,  1*5-4  mm. 
Length  of  metanotum,  13  mm.;  width,  4  mm. 
Length  of  abdomen,  50  mm.;  width,  l*5-2'5  mm. 
Length  of  ant.  pedes,  61  mm. 
Length  of  med.  pedes,  44  mm. 
Length  of  post,  pedes,  62  mm. 
Length  of  tegmina,  10  mm.;  width,  4  mm. 
Length  of  wings,  52  mm. ;  width,  22  mm 
Length  of  cerci,  8  mm. 

The  species  is  comparable  with  Acrophylla  tesselata^ 
G.R.G.,  from  N.  Australia  (Westwood,  Cat.  Phasm.  B.M., 
Plate  XXXV.,  fig.  1),  but  is  larger,  and  differs  in  the  pavcity 
of  the  spinulation  of  the  legs,  colouration  of  the  wings,  etc. 
Tnere  are  a  pair  of  similar  insects  in  the  collection  from  Cen- 
tral Australia,  but  appear  to  differ  in  proportions. 

Acrophylla  paula,  «pec.  nov, 

Male.  Brown ;  in  general  aspect  resembling  the  preced- 
ing, except  size  and  wing  form,  in  which  it  approximates  i . 
te$8elata,  Westwood.  Head  flat,  occiput,  with  anterioi  median 
depression  (obsolete  ocellus)  much  larger  and  deepei  than  in 
preceding,  and  other  markingB  different.  Antenne  long, 
slender,   16  (?)   jointed,   minutely  hairy.       Pronotum   with 
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transverse  furrow  in  the  middle.  Mesonotum  and  metanotum 
similar  to  preceding ;  also  abdomen.  Tegmina  reddish-  brown, 
costa  not  whitish,  but  a  whitish,  oblique  streak  indicated  ;  apex 
rounded.  Wings  rather  short,  obtusely  rounded ;  costal  area 
reddish-brown,  with  indistinct  dark  markings  along  the  costal 
margin :  membranous  area  almost  colourless ;  veins  alter- 
nately pale  and  dark  :  veinlets  narrowly  bordered  witli  black- 
ish, but  no  other  spots  or  blotches  present.  Legs  long  and 
slender,  with  minute,  dit>tant  spinelets  along  the  ridges  of 
femora  and  tibise. 

Length  of  body  without  cerci,  73  mm. 
Length  of  head,  4  mm. ;  wiath,  2*5  mm. 
Length  of  antennse,  22  mm. 
Length  of  pronotum,  3  mm. :  width,  2  mm. 
Length  of  mesonotum,  10  mm. ;  width,  15  mm. 
Length  of  metanotum,  5  mm. ;  width,  2*3  mm. 
Length  of  abdomen,  51  mm.  ;  width,  13  mm. 
Length  of  tegmina,  8  mm. ;  width,  3  mm. 
Length  of  wing,  38  mm. :  width,   lb  mm. 
Length  of  cerci,  5  mm. 

Although  agreeing  in  size  and  colour  patterns  of  the 
wings  with  Westwood's  fig.  1  of  Plate  xxxv.  (Cat.  Phasm., 
B.M.),  the  specimen  differs  much  in  the  minuteness  and 
paucity  of  the  spinelets  of  the  femora  and  tibise  of  the  legs, 
etc.  The  ocilli  appear  also  to  be  practically  replaced  by  mere 
shallbw  depressions.  There  are  no  other  specimens  in  the 
S.A.  Museum  collection  resembling  either  of  the  above.  There 
is  in  the  collection  a  female  from  Lake  Aroona  (N.W.  from 
Port  Augusta),  and  also  a  nymph  of  one,  which  appear  to 
belong  to  the  described  male  in  general  aspect,  contour,  and 
colour  of  wings,  etc.  Both  were  collected  in  December,  1900, 
by  Mr.  A.  Loveday,  and  are  differing  in  being  larger. 

Necroscia  bella,  spec.  vor. 

Male.  Greenish  to  reddish-brown  :  very  slender.  Head 
above  rounded,  minutely  and  distantly  tuberculate,  occiput 
anteriorly  with  a  deep  oval  impression,  median  line  indis- 
tinct :  sides  flat.  Antennae  not  much  longer  than  the  anterior 
femora,  finely  and  densely  hairy.  Pronotum  narrower  and 
much  shorter  than  the  head,  with  a  slight  longitudinal  and 
a  promiscuous  transverse  carina  in  the  middle.  Mesonotum 
scabrous,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  two  preceding  together, 
and  attenuated  towards  the  middle  from  both  ends.  Meta- 
notum stout  and  the  widest  part  of  the  body.  Abdomen 
slender,  gradually  attenuated  towards  and  inclusive  of  seventh 
joint,  remainder  moderately  tumid.  Subgenital  lamina  half 
tbe  length  of  joint,   apex   emarginate.       Cerci  short,   ovate. 
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hairy;  porrected.  Legs  simple,  very  slender,  moderately 
long ;  femora,  tibiae,  and  first  joint  of  tarsi  minutely  and  very 
densely  spinulate  along  all  three  ridges.  Tegmina  very  spoall, 
apex  rotnndately  sinuate,  elevated  knob  dark  brown,  remainder 
pale  brown.  Wings  narrow,  apex  almost  subacute  ;  veins  and 
veinlete  of  oostal  area  from  brown  at  the  base  to  greenisu 
along  costa,  and  whitish  near  margin ;  of  the  remainder  from 
brieht  to  faintly  rosy;  interspaces  pale  green  near  costa,  re- 
mainder very  faintly  rosy,  transparent. 

Length  of  body,  52  mm. ;  width,  from  l-2'3  mm 

Length  of  head,  3*3  mm. 

Length  of  antennae,  19  mm. 

Length  of  pronotum,  2  mm. 

Length  of  mesonotum,  9  mm. 

Length  of  metanotum,  6'7  mm. 

Length  of  abdomen,  34  mm. 

Length  of  cerci,  3  mm. 

Length  of  tegmina,  2  mm. ;  width,  16  mm. 

Length  of  wing,  28  mm. ;  width,  12  mm. 

Lengtii  of  ant.  femora,  16  mm. 

Length  of  ant.  tibiae,  lo  mm." 

Length  of  med.  femora,  10  mm. 

Length  of  med.  tibiae,  10  mm. 

Length  of  post,  femora,  14  mm. 

Lengtn  of  post,  tibiae,  15  mm. 

Length  of  tarsi,  3-4  mm. 

This  species  appears  to  be  nearest  in  affinity  to  N.  annu- 
lipes,  Curtis,  but  is  considerably  smaller  and  more  slender,  the 
proportions  of  antennae  and  wings,  besides  less  conspicuous 
characters,  appear  also  to  be  sufficiently  different  to  entitle  it 
to  specific  rank.  It  is  the  first  of  the  genus  which  has  reached 
me  from  any  part  of  the  State  of  South  Australia. 

Bacillus  peristhenellus,  spec.  nov. 

Two  males.  Body  pale  ochreous  to  dull  blackish-brown, 
filiform,  thorax  carinated.  Jdead  pale  dull  ochreous,  with 
two  interrupted  black  vittae  behind  the  eyes,  an  ovate,  longi- 
tudinal impression  antmorly,  on  either  side  of  which  a  fine 
disftinct  ridffe,  hind  imargin  crenata  Eyes  yellowish -grey. 
Antennae  bs  long  or  longer  as  anterior  femora,  first  joint  long, 
fiat,  next  two  very  short  and  thick,  remainder  shorter  than 
first,  subequal,  filiform.  Pronotum  rough,  dull,  same  colour 
as  head,  wider  behind,  anterior  margin  subcrenate,  forming 
a  distinct  ridge,  median  carina  very  fine,  marginal  ridges 
distinct,  intra-marginal  carina  rather  broad.  Mesonotum 
with  subparallel  sides,  raised  median  and  submarginal  ridges, 
dark  brown.     Metanotum  similar,  ridges  much  more  distinct. 
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both  meso-  and  metanotum  very  minutely  papillose  between 
the  raised  lines,  and  of  tne  same  width.  Abdomen  very 
slender,  apparently  flat  underneath,  brown  in  the  dried 
specimens,  tapering  towards  apex.  Legs  triquetrous,  with 
one  or  two  carina  on  each  face,  unarmed.  Supra-anal  lamina 
very  short,  triangular.     Cerci  not  exceeding  apex. 

Length  of  body,  35  mm. ;  width,  1-1 '3  mm. 
Lengtu  of  head,  1*6  mm. 
Length  of  pronotum,  1*4  mm. 
Length  of  mesonotum,  9*5  mm. 
Length  of  metanotum,  6*5  mm. 
Length  of  abdomen,  16  mm. 
Length  of  ant.  femora,  11  mm. 
Length  of  ant.  tibiae,   11   mm. 
Length  of  med.  femora,  8  mm. 
Length  of  med.  tibiae,  8  mm. 
Length  of  poet,  femora,  10  mm. 
Length  of  post,  tibiae,  7*5  mm. 

There  are  two  specimens  in  the  collection,  one  a  mature 
one  apparently,  the  other  immature  and  much  smaller.  Al- 
though much  smaller,  they  appear  to  be  best  comparable  with 
B,  Peristhenes,  Westwood,  in  general  type  of  form,  and  to 
this  the  trivial  name  given  refers.  There  are  also  two 
other  immature  specimens,  too  defective  for  classification. 
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Additions    to    the    Cambrian     Fauna    of 

South    Australia. 

By  R.  Etheridge,  junr.,  Hon.  Fellow,  Curator  of  the 

Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

[Read  April  4,   1905.] 

Plate  XXV. 

Our  Cambrian  Fauna  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  so 
limited  a  nature  at  present  that  additions  are  always  most 
welcome.  Mr.  W.  Howchin  recently  forwarded  to  me  a 
small  collection  of  fossils  from  a  new  horizon,  aiscovered  by 
himself.  Mr.  Howchin  describes  the  deposit  as  a  **shelly 
band  in  an  oolitic  limestone  of  much  inferior  thickness  to  that 
carrying  the  great  reef  of  Archaeocyathinae,  situated  in  the 
Flinders  Range,  not  far  from  Wirrialpa." 

The  limestone  is,  generally  speaking,  flesh-coloured,  and 
the  fossils  break  out  on  fracture  in  fairly  good  condition.  The 
oolite  grains  c^ppear  under  two  conditions :  either  on  a  frac- 
tured surface,  as  small  spherical  or  oval  bodies  up  to  one 
millimetre  in  diameter :  or,  on  weathered  faces,  in  natural 
section,  when  their  structure,  under  an  ordinary  pocket  lens, 
is  very  misleading.  In  this  condition  they  present  the  appear- 
ance of  minute  corallites  of  a  fasciculate  Rugose  coral,  with 
definite  septa,  and  are  closely  packed  on  some  pieces  of  lime- 
stone, or  sparsely  distributed  on  others.  On  placing  a  thin 
slice  of  this  pseudo-coral,  prepared  for  the  microscope,  unaer 
a  high-power  objective,  the  supposed  corallites  at  once  resolve 
themselves  into  oolitic  grains  of  a  peculiar  structure.  These 
grains  are  wholly  composed  of  concentric  layers,  or  zones,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  or  without  a  central  nucleus  of  clear 
calcite,  accompanied  by  a  radial  structure,  and  it  is  the  latter 
that  simulates  the  appearance  of  a  septate  coral.  In  fact, 
these  grains  when  seen  in  natural  or  weathered  transverse  sec- 
tion resemble  very  minute  Archaeocyathinae,  especially  when 
the  pellicle  is  thin,  or  of  small  diameter,  and  enclosing  a  clear 
nucleus.  This  radial  structure  is  not  uncommon  in  oolitic 
grains,  but  its  remarkable  resemblance  to  a  minute  coral  has 
not  before  come  under  my  notice.  Between  crossed  Nicols  the 
black  cross  is  clearly  seen  in  places,  indicating  crystalline  and 
not  organic  structure.  No  organic  nucleus  was  observed  in 
any  cavse. 

I  have  succeeded  in  determining  one  Trilobite,  five 
Brachiopods,  and  one  Pteropod,  but  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Pteropod,  bear  no  specific  relation  to  the  more 
copious    fauna,    described    by  the    late  Professor    R.    Tate,*^ 

'  Tate— Tr.T^.S.S.A..  1892,  xv,,  part  2,  p.  183. 
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from  Parara  and  Curramulka,  Yorke  Peninsula.  The  chidf 
point  of  interest  lies  in  the  addition  of  the  genus  Oholella 
to  the  fauna. 

The  following  are  descriptions  of  the  fossils :  — 

TRILOBITA. 

Genus  Olenellus,  Hall,  1862. 

(Fifteenth  Annual  Report    New    York    State    Cabinet    Nat. 

Hist.,  1862,  p.  114.) 

Olenellus,  sp. 

(Plate  XXV.,  fig.  1.) 

Ohs, — Two  species  of  this  characteristic  Cambrian  Trilo- 
bite  are  known  already  from  Australian  rocks: — 0.  Brownii, 
mihi,*  and  0.  Forrestiy  mihi,t  with  a  possible  third,  O.  (? ) 
Pritchardiy  Tate. J  The  present  specimen  is  very  imperfect, 
but  sufficient  remains  to  indicate  Olenellus  rather  than  Ptycho- 
paria.  It  is  certainly  distinct  from  Tate's  species,  and  pro- 
bably also  from  0.  Brownii. 

The  cephalon,  less  the  free  cheeks,  is  semi-circular-saggi- 
tate.  The  glabella  oblong,  rounded  in  front,  gently  convex, 
slightly  arched  in  the  middle  line  (most  so  anteriorly),  and 
with  parallel  lateral  margins ;  the  axial  grooves  are  strong  and 
undulated,  to  correspond  with  the  glabella  furrows :  the  first 
pair  are  mere  indentations  of  the  axial  grooves  and  hardly  per- 
ceptible, the  three  latter  are  all  complete :  the  frontal  lobe  is 
large  and  subquadrate,  the  palpebral  lobes  obpyriform,  the 
eye  lobes  large,  flat,  crescentic,  and  extend  as  far  forwards  as 
the  palpebral,  beyond  the  first  pair  of  glabella  furrows,  and 
posteriorly  to  the  fourth  complete  furrow.  The  free  cheeks, 
neck  lobe,  and  posterior  portion  of  the  glabella  are  not  pre- 
served. 

There  is  not  sufficient  of  this  cephalon  to  enable  com- 
parisons to  be  made;  suffice  it  so  say  that  it  certainlv  is  not 
O,  (?)  Pritchardiy  Tate,  provided  the  illustration  of  the  latter 
is  correct,  and  not  a  mere  conventional  figure.  The  form  of 
the  palpebral  lobes,  and  complete  condition  of  the  glabella 
furrows,  so  far  as  they  are  preserved,  also  forbid  a  reference  to 
O.  Brownii,  It  is  nearest  to  0.  Forrestiy  mihi,  from  the  Cam- 
brian rocks  of  Kimberley,  North-west  Australia,  possessing 
a  similarly  elongate  glabella,  yet  not  so  long  as  in  (K  For- 
restiy similarly  long  and  curved  eye  lobes,  and  similar  pyri- 

•  Etheridg6--Contrib.  Pal.  S.A.,  No.  9,  S.A.  Pari.  Papers, 
No.  127,  1897,  p.  13,  pi.  i..  fig.  1.  ^ 

t  Foord— Geol.  Mag.,  1890.  vii..  p.  99.  pi.  iv.  fig;^  '2,  i>a-b. 
X  Tate— Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1892,  xv.,  part  2.  p.  187,  pi.  ii..  ii^r.   n 
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form  palpebral  lobes,  but  our  specimen  is  not  sufficiently  per- 
fect to  complete  the  comparison. 

On  the  same  piece  of  limestone  is  a  small  portion  of  ano- 
ther glabella,  and  on  another  hand  specimen  part  of  a  fron- 
tal border  of  a  cephalon.  This  lends  encouragement  to  the 
belief  that  additional,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  more  complete, 
examples  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future. 

BRACHIOPODA. 

Genus  Obolella,  Billings,    1861. 

(Geol.   Vermont,   1861,  ii.,  p.  946.) 

Obolella  wirrialpensis,  «p.  nov. 

(Plate  xxy.,  figs.  2  and  3.) 

Sp.  Char, — Valve  ( ?  pedical)  ovate  to  subquadrate, 
gently  convex,  rising  dorsally  into  a  small  umbo  ;  rounded 
ventrally  and  without  emargination  ;  lateral  angles  rounded. 
Internal  muscular  scars  hardly  at  all  curved,  diverging  from 
one  another,  extending  far  forward,  and  tapering  to  a  tine 
point.  Surface  characters  very  marked  and  distinctive,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  clean-cut,  flat,  concentric  steps,  the 
'tread''  of  each  step  practically  at  right  angles  to  its  "riser"  : 
no  concentric  or  radial  striae  of  any  I^ind. 

Obs, — Obolella  wirrialpensis  may  be  regarded  as  the  char- 
acteristic fossil  of  the  band  of  limestone  lately  discovered  by 
Mr.  Howchin,  and  aads  another  welcome  genus  to  our  Cam- 
brian list  of  fossils.  It  is  a  more  quadrate  form  than  most  of 
the  American  Obolella^  with  the  exception  of  0.  ci?igulata^ 
Billings  ;*  in  fact,  the  outline  is  more  that  of  Obnlua  than 
Obolella,  On  the  other  hand,  the  internal  structure,  so  far 
as  it  is  preserved,  is  that  of  the  latter,  and  the  outline  is  more 
that  of  the  British  than  the  American  species.  It  is  further 
remarkable  for  its  size,  being  equal  to  the  largest  of  the 
latter,  and  far  surpassing  the  former.  Three  selected  speci- 
mens measure  as  follows:  — 


Dorsal  to  ventral. 

Transverse 

tl. 

7  mm. 

8  mm. 

b. 

11   mm. 

10  mm. 

c. 

11   mm. 

12  mm. 

The  step-like  nature  of  the  concentric  laminae  is  very  char- 
acteristic, and  cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention,  even  in  frag 
nients. 


*    Billings— Pal.  Fosv  Canada.  1871,  i.,  p.  8.  figs.  8-lU. 
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Obolella,  t^- 

(Plate  XXV.,  figs.  4^.) 

Obs. — It  is  often  a  difficult  task,  in  dealing  with  these 
old  organisms,  particularly  when  imperfect,  to  determine  how 
far  difference  in  outline  is  to  be  allowea  to  have  weight  in 
varietal  significance.  Associated  wim  Oholella  wirrial pensi$ 
are  a  few  examples  differing  from  the  latter  by  their  ovate 
flaBk-shaped  outline,  accuminating  towards  the  umbo,  and 
swelling  out  towards  the  front:  the  sculpture  appears  to  be 
aimilar  to  that  of  0.  wirrial pensis. 

In  form  this  rarer  shell  is  clearly  allied  to  the  little 
O.  gemmay  Billings,*  of  the  North  American  Middle  Cam- 
brian, but  is  very  much  larger  tlian-  the  latter. 

I  anticipate  it  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  specifically  dis- 
tinct from  O.  uirrialpensis,  but  as  the  amount  of  material  is 
limited  I  content  myself  by  suggesting  that  it  be  called  (). 
fvirrialpensis ,  var.  calceoloides. 

Genus  Orthis,  Dolman,  1828. 
(Kougl.  Vet.  Acad.  Handlingar,  1827  (1828),  p.  96.) 

Orthis  .(?)  tatei,  sp-  nor. 
(Plate  xxY.,  figs.  7  and  8.) 

Sp.  Char, — Pedicle  valve,  dorsal  margin  coraparativdly 
straight;  ventral  and  lateral  margins  rounded,  the  former 
non-emarginate ;  umbo  small,  depressed  ;  surface  in  the  me- 
dian line  moderately  convex,  the  wings  rather  flattened  :  sculp- 
ture consisting  of  numerous,  thick,  sometimes  bifurcating,  ra- 
diating costse,  which  die  out,  or  are  only  faintly  perceptible 
on  the  wings  or  towards  the  lateral  margins  of  the  valves,  the 
surface  on  these  portions  being  also  crossed  by  very  fine  con- 
centric lines ;  by  the  prominence  of  two  or  three  costae  on  each 
side  of  the  middle,  a  flattened  space,  taking  the  place  of  a 
sulcus,  is  marked  off. 

Obs. — In  the  absence  of  internal  features,  1  am  bv  no 
means  confident  in  the  generic  reference  of  this  fossil,  but  in 
aJl  probability  it  is  an  Orthis.  The  specimens  present  a  very 
analogous  appearance  to  one  of  the  late  ^Ir.  Thomas  Davict- 
son's  figures  of  0.  leiiticnUiris,  Wahl.,t  from  the  Dolgelly 
Group  of  the  Upper  Lingula  Flags  of  Wales. 

The  shell  is  named  in  honour  of  the  late  Professor  R. 
Tate,  who  practically  laid  the  foundation  for  palaeontolocrical 
study  in  South  Australia. 

*  Walcott— Bull.    U.S.    Geo!.   Snrvev.    No,    .SO,    188(1     u     IIM 
t.  10,  figs.  2  and  2a.  '  ' 

t   Davidson— Men.   Brit.   Voss.    Hracli..   part  vii..   No.  A.    isr,9, 
pi.  xxxiii.,  figs.  27-28a. 
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Orthis  {cf>f  Orthisina),  sp, 

(Plate  XXV.,  fig.  9.) 

Obs. — ^^I  regard  this  as  distinct  from  O.  tatet.  The  valve 
is  a  single  specimen,  apparently  the  pedicle,  and  is  sub- 
quadrilateral,  convex,  the  greatest  convexity  at  about  mid- 
way in  the  length  of  the  valve,  the  sinus  gradually  deepening 
and  widening  towards  the  front,  and  bounded  laterally  by 
ill-defined  folds,  one  on  either  siae,  the  surface  sloping  away 
on  either  side  rapidly  to  the  lateral  margins,  and  at  a  very 
much  less  angle  within  the  sulcus ;  there  are  indications  of 
costae  on  the  divaricating  folds  and  in  the  sulcus. 

The  hinge  features  are  hidden  in  matrix,  nor  is  the  umbo 
distinctly  visible;  it  may,  therefore,  be  either  an  Orthis  or 
an  Orthisina. 

It  is  quite  distinct  from  either  Orthis  {! )  peculinris, 
Tate,*  or  (Jrthisina  rom pacta,  Tate,f  but  in  general  appear- 
ance it  resembles  Orthis  f?  )  spiriferoidesy  McCoy,  J  a  Car  ad  oc- 
Bala  species. 

In  the  Arc haeocy at  hinge  white  limestone  at  Wirrialpa. 

Orthis  (tV  Orthisina),  »;>. 
(Plat«  XXV.  fig.  10.) 

Ohs. — In  the  same  white  marble  occurs  another  Brachio- 
pod,  which  may  belong  to  either  of  the  above  genera,  the 
same  disabilities  rendering  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  as  in  the  preceding  instance. 

This  valve,  again  a  single  example,  I  take  to  be  the 
brachial.  It  is  rotundato-quadrate,  the  cardinal  margin  as 
long  as  the  width  of  the  valve,  the  surface  convex,  except  on 
the  dorso-lateral  alations,  where  it  appears  to  be  flattened. 
There  is  a  central,  acute,  or  pinched-up  fold,  produced  for- 
ward, and  expanding  as  it  advances.  There  are  indication! 
of  the  existence  of  strong,   distant,  sub-radiating  costae. 

Whether  or  no  this  is  the  brachial  valve  of  the  species 
represented  by  the  preceding  form,  it  is,  at  present,  impos- 
sible to  say  :  the  two  occur  in  the  same  bed,  however.  There 
is  a  strange  resemblance  in  the  pinched-up  fold  to  the  same 
portion  on  the  brachial  valve  of  a  Caradoc  species,  Orthis  veA- 
pertiliOy  Sby.)^ 

In  the  Archaeocyathinae  white  limestone  at  Wirrialpa. 

*  Tate— Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1892,  xv.,  part  2,  p.   IS;"),  t.  ii..   fig.   5. 
+  Tate — loc.  tit.,  p.  18o.  t.  ii..  figs.  6.  6a. 

t  Davidson — Men.  Brit.  Sil.  hrach.,  part  vii..  No.  4,  1871, 
p.  276,  t.  xxxvii.,  fig.  3a. 

§  Davidson — Mon.  Brit.  Sil.  Jirach.,  No.  8,  t.  xxx.,  figs. 
11,  12a. 
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PTEROPODA. 

Genus  Hyolithes,  Eichwald,  1840. 

(Sil.  Schich.  Syst.  in  Ehstland,  1840,  p.  97.) 

Hyolithes  communis,  Billings. 

Obs. — This  genus  is  represented  by  single  small  tubes  up 
to  twenty -five  millimetres  in  length,  but  without  other  dis- 
tinctive characters.  I  have  not  seen  any  trace  of  an  operculum. 
The  facies  of  the  specimens  is  that  of  II.  rom munis,  Billings, 
already  recorded  from  the  Parara  limestone  at  Curramulka 
by  the  late  Professor  R.  Tate. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXV. 

Olenellus,  sp. 

Fig.  1. — Incomplete  cephalon,  showing  the  glabella,  palpe- 
bral and  eye  lobes,  etc. —  x  2. 

Obolella  wirkialpensis.  Eth.  fil. 

Fig.  2. — External  view  of  a  nearlv  complete  Dedicle  ( ?)  valve 
-x3, 

Fig.  3. — Imperfe<Jt  internal  cast,  exhibiting  traces  of  muscu- 
lar scars —  X  3. 

O.   WIRRIALPENSIS,   Var.    CALCE0LOIDE8,   Eth.   fil. 

Fig.   4. — External  view  of  a  flask-shaped  pedicle  (?)  valve— 
x3.  ^ 

Fig.  5. — Side  view  of  another  specimen —  x  3. 
Fig.  6. — Umbonal  view  of  the  same —  x  3. 

Orthis  (Y)  tatei,  Eth.   fil. 

Fig.  7. — Pedical  valve  with  tliick,  radiating  coetse  on  the 
median  portion  of  the  valve —  x  2. 

Fig.  8. — A  similar  specimen —  v  2. 

Orthis   ( vcl    Orthisina),  sp. 

Fig.  9. — Subquadrilateral  pedicle  ( r)  valve,  with  a  mode- 
rately deep   sinus,   bounded   by   ill-defined   folds —  x  3. 

Orthis  ( rel    Orthisina),  sp. 

Fig.  10. — Kotundo-quadrate  brachial  (?)  valve,  with  a  pinch- 
ed-up  fold —  X  3. 
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Notes  on  South  Australian  Decapod  Crustacea. 

Part  III. 

By  W.  H.  Baker. 

[Read  October  3^,  1905.] 

Plates  XXXII.  to  XXXVI. 

The  following  notes  deal  with  some  species  of  Anomura, 
The  first  three  are  true  hermit  crabs  of  the  family  Paguruht^ 
which  are  closely  allied  to  each  other,  belonging  to  that  divi- 
sion of  the  family  whose  chief  characteristics  are  the  posses- 
sion of  a  pair  of  modified  appendages  on  the  first,  and  ano- 
ther on  the  second,  abdominal  somite  in  the  male,  and  a  pair 
on  the  first  in  the  female.  The  female  also  is  provided  with 
a  brood  pouch,  which  arises  from  the  fourth  somite  on  the 
left  side,  and  covers  the  unpaired  biramous  appendages  which 
serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  eggs.  These  three  species  are 
referred  to  the  genus  Fagnristes.  Of  the  four  remaining 
species,  three  belong  to  the  PorrHlanidie.  Petrocheles  aiis- 
traliensis,  Miers,  is  a  fine  species,  showing  well  the  transition 
to  the  Galatheidcey  and  as  far  as  I  know  has  never  been  figured. 
Of  Polyoiiyx  trana versus,  Haswell,  the  same  may  be  said  :  so 
it  is  here  figured,  and  the  description  extended.  Lastly,  a 
Galathea^  belonging  to  the  group  which  contains  (r.  atistra- 
liensiSy  Stimpson ;  G,  aculeata,  Haswell ;  and  G,  inagnifica^ 
Haswell,  's  described — though  provisionally — as  G.  setosa,  for 
the  first  time. 

Family  PAGURiDiE,  Dana. 

Section  I.,  Pagurina.,  Ortmann. 

Genus  Paguristes,  Dana. 

For  latest  description  of  genus  see  Alcock  Cat.  Ind. 
Decap.  Crust.,  part  2,  p.  30,  1905. 

Pagfuristes  frontalis,  M.-Edw.     PI.  xxxii.,  figs.  1-7. 

Pagurus  frontalis,  M.-Edw.,  An.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  2e  serie, 
t.  vi.,  p.  283,  pi.  xiii.,  fig.  3.     Hist.  Nat.  Crust.,  t.  ii.,  p.  234. 

Paguristes  frontalis,  Alcock  Cat.  lud.  Decap.  Crust., 
part  2,  p.  155,  1905. 

Eiipagurus  frontalis^  Cat.  Aust.  Crust.,  Haswell,  p.   154. 

The  carapace  anterior  to  the  cervical  groove  is  only 
slightly  convex  from  side  to  side,  anteriorly  depressed,  rath3r 
oblong  viewed  from  above,  the  sides  behind  the  curve  of  an- 
terior angles  being  nearly  straight :  its  surface  is  smooth  and 
polished  except  for  some  small  scattered  puiictations,  but  to- 
wards the  sides  it  becomes  somewhat  rough  or  rugose      The 
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triangular  rostriform  tooth  is  acute,  quickly  accuminating  to 
its  apex,  depressed  and  projecting  between  the  bases  of 
the  scales  of  the  ocular  peduncles.  The  margin  of  the  front 
is  raised,  and  the  antennal  projections,  which  do  not  reach  as 
far  as  the  rostrum^  are  each  tipped  with  a  small  tooth.  A  ae- 
pression  behind  the  rostral  tooth  sends  off  an  oblique  brancn 
towards  each  side  marking  off  the  hepatic  regions,  and  also  a 
median  longitudinal  groove,  which,  nowever,  is  short.  In  the 
region  of  this  groove  the  carapace  is  slightly  rugose  trans- 
versely. The  hepatic  regions  are  prominent  and  rounded. 
The  antero-lateral  portions  of  the  carapace  scarcely  project 
forward  as  far  as  the  tubercles  of  the  first  joints  of  the  an- 
tennae; their  descending  margins  carry  two  or  three  spinules. 
The  cervical  groove  is  deeply  marked,  and  the  carapace  behind 
it  is  membranaceous,  and  is  marked  with  some  faint,  irregu- 
lar, longitudinal  lines :  there  is  a  narrow  median  region  ex- 
panding anteriorly,  and  running  to  a  depression  behind.  The 
branchial  regions  are  moderately  tumid.  Tlie  carapace  is 
sparingly  hairy  at  the  sides. 

The  narrow  tergum  of  the  first  abdominal  segment  is  tri- 
angular, firm,  and  bears  a  few  setae.  The  remainder  of  tne 
abdomen  is  soft,  except  in  some  specimens  a  little  leathery 
underneath  :  it  is  glabrous,  except  tlie  margin  of  the  oviterous 
sac  in  the  female.  The  sixth  segment  is  strongly  calcified  dor- 
sally,  and  is  divided  into  two  main  unequal  portions  by  a 
deep,  transverse,  irregular  furrow,  the  anterior  portion  thus 
divided  is  irregularly  pitted,  the  posterior  lias  a  median,  shal- 
low furrow,  which  broadens  out  behind. 

The  ocular  peduncles  are  long,  as  long  as  the  greateit 
breadth  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  carapace,  moderately 
robust,  not  expanding  distally,  and  with  a  tendency  to  become 
slightly  unequal  in  length.  The  basal  scales  are  rather  small, 
spiniform,  close  together,  and  anteriorly  depressed,  lue  eyes 
are  rather  small. 

The  basal  joint  of  the  antennular  peduncle  is  flattened 
and  hollowed  above,  its  external  margin  is  compressed,  aim 
each  edge  bears  distally  a  minute  spine  (stylocerite).  There 
is  a  small  distal  spine  below  also.  The  second  and  third 
joints  and  the  thick  portion  of  the  upper  flagelluni  are  sui> 
equal  in  length:  the  lower  flagellum  is  about  half  the  length 
of  the  upper,  and  is  naked,  as  is  also  the  short  distal  por- 
tion of  the  upper  flagellum. 

The  first  joint  of  the  antennal  peduncle  has  a  prominent 
tubercle  below,  which  bears  the  aperture  of  the  green  ^land. 
The  second  joint  is  produced  distally  on  the  outer  side,  ending 
in  three  converging  spines,  with  a  group  of  setae  immediately 
below,   the  inner  distal  angle  is  less  produced,   and  ends  in  a 
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downward  curved  spinule.  The  upper  surface  of  the  joint  is 
hollowed.  The,  third  joint  is  produced  below  to  a  strong 
spine,  which  projects  one-tliird  the  length  of  the  fifth  joint : 
the  fourth  joint  is  short  and  bears  a  small  distal  spinule 
above.  The  fifth  joint  is  cylindrical,  slightly  curved,  and  ex- 
pands slightly  towards  the  distal  end,  reaching  to  about  half 
the  length  of  the  ocular  peduncle.  The  acicle  is  short  and 
stout,  reaching  about  as  far  as  the  spine  on  the  third  joint: 
it  bears,  besides  the  acute  apex,  two  short,  strong  spines  exter- 
nally, and  one  near  the  base  above ;  it  also  carries  several 
fasciculi  of  coarse  setae.  The  flagellum  is  short,  not  much 
more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  peduncle,  and  is  non- 
ciliate. 

The  mandibles  have  the  edge  of  the  cutting  plate  entire : 
a  narrow  and  not  deep  cleft  separates  it  from  the  molar  pro- 
cess ;  into  this  tne  terminal  joint  of  the  palp  dips.  The  molar 
process  is  narrow.  The  palp  is  three- jointed,  the  second  joint 
markedly  compressea,  its  plane  being  transverse  to  the  edge 
of  the  cutting  plate :  the  third  joint,  which  is  about  as  long 
as  the  two  preceding  ones  together,  is  compressed  and  much 
expanded,  its  plane  being  parallel  to  the  same  edge. 

In  the  first  maxillae  the  external  branch  has  the  second 
joint  articulated  below  the  apex  of  the  preceding,  presenting 
a  bifid  arrangement :  the  distal  portion  is  strongly  reflexed. 
This  branch  bears  a  strong  setum  on  the  inner  side  near  the 
base. 

In  the  second  maxillae  the  third  joint  is  compressed, 
tapering  irregularly,  the  apex  being  without  setae. 

In  the  first  maxillipeds  the  third  joint  is  twisted  and 
turned  aside  so  as  to  be  partially  hidden  behind  the  exopod. 
The  exopod  is  flagellate. 

The  exopods  of  the  two  succeeding  maxillipeds  are  very 
robust,  compressed,  and  flagellate.  The  third  maxillipeds 
have  their  coxal  joints  contiguous,  the  iscmuni  bears  a  row  of 
corneous  teeth  on  the  inner  side,  and  the  nierus  a  few  spinules 
on  the  same  side. 

The  chelipeds  are  large  and  very  unequal,  the  left  one  is 
the  larger  :  in  it  the  nierus  is  trigonous,  reaching  a  little  be- 
yond the  eyes:  it  bears  a  few  small,  low  tubercles,  which  be- 
come more  numerous  and  larger  towards  the  aistal  end  :  some 
are  minutely  punctate  at  their  summits.  Tne  upper  surface 
of  the  carpus  is  strongly  tnoerculate,  the  tubercles  becoming 
almost  spiniforni  on  the  inner  margin.  The  hand  is  large 
and  swollen,  whitish  (in  contra.st  to  the  rest  of  the  append- 
ages, which  arc  red),  ano  finely  granulate,  the  granules  be- 
coming larger  towards  the  inner  side.  The  fingers  open  trans- 
versely,   and   are  excavate,    especially   the  immobile   one,    ilie 
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contiguous  surfaces  having  some  punctations,  from  which  a 
few  hairs  spring.  The  mobile  finger  is  corneous  at  the  tip. 
There  is  a  broad,  rather  obscure,  ridge  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  immobile  finger  reaching  some  distance  on  the  hand  ;  at 
the  inner  end  of  this  ridge  is  a  small  area  of  well-defined,  red- 
dish granules.  The  hand,  including  the  fingers,  is  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  carpus.  On  the  outer  side  the  fingers 
show  no  hiatus,  but  a  prominence  on  the  immobile  one  fits 
into  a  corresponding  slight  hollow  in  the  mobile  one.  The 
right  cheliped  has  the  carpus  and  hand  bearing  larger  tu- 
bercles and  granules,  and  a  few  fasciculi  of  hairs  on  the  inner 
margin. 

The  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs  are  long,  almost  glab- 
rous and  robust,  exceeding  the  chelipeds  in  length.  The  third 
is  more  robust  than  the  second.  In  these  the  meris  and  pro- 
podi  are  very  slightly  serrate  above  and  below,  the  carpi  have 
a  distal  spine  above,  and  two  or  three  on  the  outer  side,  on 
the  distal  margin.  The  dactyli,  which  are  longer  than  the 
penultimate  joints,  are  moderately  curved  ana  compressed, 
that  of  the  third  pair  is  more  flattened  on  the  outer  side,  and 
bears  a  well-marked,  spinulate  ridge  above  :  the  inner  side  is 
rounded  and  has  scattered  spinules,  the  lower  margin  is  acute 
and  serrate,  especially  towards  the  end.  The  spinules  usually 
arise  from  dark  red  spots.  Tne  dactyli  terminate  in  small 
black  claws. 

The  fourth  pair  are  much  shortened,  the  joints  are  setose 
on  their  anterior  and  posterior  margins,  non-chelate,  the  pro- 
podi  becoming  narrower  distally.  The  dactyli  are  short,  and 
bear  some  stout  teeth.  The  fifth  pair  are  shorter,  smaller, 
and  minutely  chelate,  the  pad  of  scale-like  setae  covers  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  distal  end  of  the  propodus. 

The  first  and  second  abcioniinal  segments  bear  sexual  ap- 
pendages in  the  male,  the  rami  of  the  first  being  coalesced  to 
form  a  semi-cylinder,  the  inner  ramus  is  provided  with  a  tuft 
of  brown  stiff  setae,  which  originate  about  the  middle  of  the 
inner  side,  and  extend  beyond  its  end,  intermingling  with 
those  of  the  opposite  limb,  tiie  outer  ramus  is  thickened,  com- 
pressed, rounded  at  the  end,  which  is  slightly  recurved  out- 
wards, bearing  a  row  of  minute  teeth.  ilie  second  pair  of 
abdominal  appendages  are  long,  slender,  and  uniranious,  and 
are  terminally  slightly  spatulate  and  setose.  The  three  suc- 
ceeding segments  are  each  provided  with  a  weak  uniramous 
appendage  on  the  left  side. 

The  uropods,  as  usual,  are  very  unequal,  the  external 
ramus  of  the  pair  of  the  left  side  is  much  larger  than  tho 
inner,  falcate,  and  expanded  with  the  usual  pavement  of 
scale-like  setae. 
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The  telson  bears  a  few  setae  in  groups,  and  is  divided 
dorsally  into  four  lobes,  with  a  small  lozenge-shaped  area  m 
the  middle;  the  two  terminal  lobes  are  unequal,  with  a  median 
cleft  between  them.  The  two  anterior  lobes  have  each  an 
ear-shaped  pit. 

The  female  has  a  large  brood  pouch. 

This  littoral  species  is  one  of  the  largest  and  commonest 
hermit  crabs  of  our  coast,  and  varies  much  in  size. 

Specimens  in  the  Adelaide  Museum. 

Length  of  a  medium-sized  specimen,  6  cm. 

Length  of  carapace,  26  mm. 

Breadth  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  carapace,  10  mm. 

Length  of  large  cheliped,  4  cm. 

Length  of  ocular  peduncle,  10  mm. 

Length  of  second  ambulatory  leg,  47  mm. 

Pas^uristes  brevirostris,  n.  gp.    PI.  xxxiii.,  figs,  l,  la. 

The  animal  is  somewhat  liairy,  especially  on  the  cheli- 
peds,  the  hairs  there,  however,  not  thick  enough  to  hide  the 
armature. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  carapace  is  rather  flat  above, 
sparingly  pitted,  rough  or  rugose  towards  the  front  and  sides, 
with  a  depression  behind  the  front,  marked  on  eacn  side  by  a 
short,  slightly  oblique  ruga,  then  another  small,  depressed 
area  lies  beween  this  and  the  Hepatic  region.  The  rostral 
tooth  is  very  short,  obtuse,  and  scarcely  projecting  farther 
than  the  prominences  external  to  it :  these  are  rounded,  and 
each  is  tipped  with  a  very  small  denticle.  I'he  hepatic  re- 
gions are  rounded  and  slightly  tuberculate  :  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  regions  by  a  faintly  marked,  very  ir- 
regular, longitudinal  groove,  which  joins  the  cervical  ^oove 
behind.  The  frontal  margin  is  thickened.  The  portion  of 
the  carapace  behind  the  cervical  groove  is  thin,  and  shows 
some  small  disconnected  areas  of  calcification.  The  branchial 
regions  are  moderately  tumid  and  sparingly  setose :  there  is  a 
tuft  of  setae  on  ea<:h  side  of  the  cardiac  region. 

The  ocular  peduncles  are  moderately  robust,  not  as  long 
as  the  breadth  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  carapace,  and 
somewhat  constricted  towards  the  middle.  The  basal  scales 
are  rather  small,  and  bear  five  or  six  small  red  denticles  on 
each.     They  are  well  separated  from  each  other. 

The  antennular  peduncles  reach  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
eves. 

The  outer  side  of  the  first  peduncular  joint  of  the  an- 
tennae bears  one  or  two  denticles.  The  second  joint  is  hol- 
lowed above,  its  outer  distal  anjjle  is  produced,  bearinsT  fonr 
or  five  spinules,  and  there  are  one  or  two  denticles  at  the 
inner  angle.     The  arirle  is  moderately  robust,  quicklv  ta]>enns 
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to  a  terminal  spine,  with  three  or  four  others  on  its  external 
border,  and  two  on  its  inner  boraer  near  the  base :  it  reaches 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  fifth  joint.  The  third  ioint 
is  produced  below  to  a  prominent  spine,  and  a  small  spinule 
terminates  the  fourth  joint  above.  The  fifth  joint  is  short, 
reaching  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  ocular  peduncle. 
The  flagellum  is  short,  much  shorter  than  the  carapace,  the 
intemodes  of  the  joints  bearing  ratiier  long  setae. 

The  chelipeds  are  moderately  robust,  nearly  equal.  The 
merus  reacnes  a  little  beyond  the  level  of  the  eyes,  its  lower 
external  border  is  spinulate,  and  it  is  slightly  rugose  on  the 
external  surface :  it  bears  some  spinules  on  the  distal  margin, 
and  one  or  two  also  above  a  little  removed  from  the  distal 
end.  The  carpus  is  short,  its  anterior  surface  is  covered  with 
white,  more  or  less  spiniform  tubercles,  which  become  larger 
on  the  inner  margin.  The  palm  is  not  much  longer  than  the 
carpus,  and  is  covered  anteriorly  with  similar  spiniform 
tubercles,  which  extend  on  to  the  fingers  ;  on  a  side  view  the 
joint  is  strongly  wedge-shaped,  being  swollen  proximally  and 
tapering  quickly  to  the  end  of  the  immobile  finger.  The 
finerers  are  slightly  longer  than  the  palm,  transverse,  coriieous 
at  the  tips,  and  denticulate  on  their  opposable  margins,  with 
a  small  hiatus. 

The  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs  are  nearly  equal  in 
length — the  carpi  and  propodi  of  the  more  posterior  pair 
being  slightly  longer — and  exceed  the  chelipeds  by  about  the 
length  of  the  dactyli.  The  more  anterior  pair  is  more  spinu- 
late, spinules  being  situated  on  the  post-erior  edges  of  tlie 
meri,  and  on  the  anterior  edges  of  the  carpi  and  propocii. 
The  carpi  and  propodi  also  show  squaniose  markings,  from 
which  hairs  arise ;  tLese,  again,  are  more  evident  on  the  more 
anterior  pair:  the  dactyli  of  both  pairs  are  longer  than  the 
propodi;  they  are  scarcely  compressed,  slightly  sulcat-e,  and 
end  in  dark,  corneous  claws,  and  are  distally  more  or  less 
spinulate. 

In  the  male  the  pairs  of  appendages  to  the  first  and  second 
abdominal  segments  are  well  developed,  as  also  are  the  uni- 
ramous  appendages  on  the  left  side  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  segments ;  these  bear  very  long  setse. 

In  the  female  the  brood  ]x)uch  is  a  widely  open  sac, 
springing  from  the  fourth  segment.  This  covers  the  biranious 
unpaired  appendages  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  seg- 
ments, and  carries  the  ova. 

The  ultimate  segment  is  four-lobed,  with  minute  teeth 
and  some  hairs  on  the  margin  of  the  terminal  lobes. 

Length  of  body,  28  mm. 

Length  of  carapace,  11   mm. 
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Breadth  of  carapace,  anterior  portion,  5  mm. 

Length  of  cheliped,  17  mm. 

Lengtn  of  third  leg,  19  mm. 

Dredged  by  Dr.  Veroo,  S.A.  coast,  20-30  fms. 

Types  in  Adelaide  Museum. 

Pa^Turistes  sulcatus,  n,  sp.    PI.  xzxiv.,  figs,  i,  la. 

The  animal  is  very  hairy,  especially  on  the  chelipeds ;  the 
hairs  are  plumose  or  pinnate. 

The  carapace  anterior  to  the  cervical  groove  is  medianly 
smooth,  except  for  a  few  scattered  pits ;  towards  the  sides, 
however,  it  becomes  rough  and  irregularly  furrowed.  There 
is  a  rather  deep  depression  belli nd  the  rostral  tooth,  and  the 
portion  of  the  carapace  immediately  behind  this  dips  into  it 
rather  abruptly.  In  this  region  there  are  a  few  slight,  ir- 
regular furrows,  which  appear  as  branching  from  a  median, 
shallow  groove,  which  extends  from  the  frontal  depression  for 
a  short  distance  behind.  The  lateral  portions  of  the  frontal 
depression  are  marked  on  each  side  by  a  short,  oblique  ruga 
(more  pronounced  than  in  the  preceding  species),  and  the 
hepatic  regions,  which  are  full  and  sparingly  pitted,  are  marlced 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  carapace  by  irregular  longitudinal 
grooves,  which  join  the  cervical  groove  behind.  The  rostral 
tooth  is  triangular,  acute,  slightly  depressed,  reaching  nearly 
as  far  as  the  ophthalmic  scales.  The  front  between  the  two 
antennal  projections  is  strongly  thickened  ;  these  do  not  pro- 
ject as  far  as  the  rostral  tooth,  and  each  is  tipped  with  a  small 
denticle. 

The  abdomen  is  of  the  usual  soft  nature,  the  dorsal  sur- 
face of  its  sixth  segment  is  strongly  calcified,  and  divided  by 
a  transverse  groove  into  two  unequal  parts :  the  anterior  por- 
tion is  marked  with  tliree  irregular  pits,  the  posterior  by  a 
median  sulcus,  which  is  not  so  deep  as  the  transverse  one, 
and  a  few  small  pits. 

The  ocular  peduncles  are  long  and  slender,  scarcely  ex- 
panding distally  from  about  the  middle :  they  are  a  little 
shorter  than  the  widest  part  of  the  carapace  anterior  to  the 
cervical  erroove.  The  ophthalmic  scales  are  small,  well  sepa- 
rated, and  each  is  tipped  with  three  spinules,  one  of  which  is 
small. 

The  antennular  peduncle  reaches  nearly  as  far  as  the  eyes. 
The  upper  flagelluni  slightly  exceeds  the  ultimate  peduncular 
joint  in  length. 

•  The  first  joint  of  the  antennal  peduncle  bears 
externally  two  spinules.  The  upper  surface  of  me 
second  joint  is  slightly  excavated  :  it  is  much  produced  e.xter- 
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nally,  bearing  four  or  five  spines,  the  two  apical  onee  being 
rather  divergent ;  there  is  also  a  prominent  spine  on  the  inner 
angle,  with  a  small  spinnle  just  below  it.  The  acicle  is  robust, 
regularly  tapering  to  end  in  two  spines,  with  one  just  below 
them  on  the  outer  or  upper  side,  and  one  on  the  inner  side, 
near  the  base ;  the  acicle  reaches  rather  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  fifth  joint.  The  third  joint  is  produced  below 
to  a  strong  spine,  which  reaches  nearly  as  far  as  the  fourth 
joint.  The  fourth  joint  has  a  small  spinule  above  at  the  distal 
end.  The  fifth  joint  reaches  about  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
ultimate  joint  of  the  antennular  peduncle.  The  flagellum  is 
shorter  than  the  carapace,  and  hairy. 

The  chelipeds  are  equal,  and  weak.  The  merus  reaches 
to  about  the  level  of  the  acicle  of  the  antennse ;  it  bears  a  few 
spines  on  the  upper  margin,  near  the  distal  end,  and  a  few 
on  the  other  two  margins;  the  external  surface  is  slightly 
rugose.  The  anterior  surfaces  of  the  carpus  and  palm  are 
densely  hairy — the  hairs  hiding  the  spines — flattened  and 
covered  witu  spiniform  tubercles,  mostly  curved  forwards,  and 
many  with  acute,  dark  tips;  these  are  larger  on  the  inner 
margins.  Tne  palm  is  shorter  than  the  carpus;  it  is  not 
swollen  behind,  as  in  the  preceding  species.  The  fingers  are 
longer  than  the  palm,  spinulose,  corneous  at  their  tips,  and  ex- 
ternally marked  at  their  opposable  edges  with  small,  rather 
regular  teeth.     There  is  no  hiatus. 

The  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs  are  nearly  similar,  the 
third  pair  being  slightly  longer;  they  exceed  the  chelipeds  in 
length  by  about  half  the  length  of  the  dactyli  in  the  second 
pair.  The  meri  are  slightly  rugose  externally.  The  carpi 
are  externally  sulcate,  as  also  are  the  propodi,  and  with  them 
bear  on  their  anterior  margins  spines  similar  to  those  on  the 
chelipeds,  which,  however,  are  smaller  and  less  numerous  on 
the  third  pair.  The  propodi  also  are  slightly  squaniose.  The 
dactyli  are  about  as  long  as  the  propodi :  they  are  faintly  sul- 
cate and  spinulate  on  their  anterior  and  posterior  edojes, 
are  slightly  curved,  and  end  in  dark  claws. 

The  fourth  pair  is  short,  non-chelatc,  the  carpus  and 
propodus  nearly  equal  in  length,  the  propodus  distally  nar- 
rowing.    The  dactylus  is  short,  robust,  and  s])inulaie. 

The  first  two  pairs  of  abdominal  appendages  in  the  male 
are  well  developed  ;  the  single  pair  of  the  first  segment  in  the 
female  is  weak.  The  other  appendages  are  of  the  usual  char- 
acter. 

The  telson  is  four-lobed,  the  two  anterior  lobes  larger 
than  the  posterior;  the  posterior  lobes  are  unequal,  rounded 
behind,   and  spinulate  and  setose  on  tiie  margins. 

l2 
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Liength  of  body,  37  mm. 

Length  of  carapace,  16  mm. 

Breadth  of  carapace  anterior  to  the  cervical  groove, 
7  mm. 

Length  of  cheliped,  20  mm. 

Length  of  third  leg,  26  mm. 

Length  of  ocular  peduncle,  6  mm. 

A  littoral  species.     Port  Wiilunga,  S.A.  coast. 

Types  in  Adelaide  Museum. 

This  species  differs  from  i^.  subpUosus,  Henderson,  in  tiie 
following  particulars :  — The  ocular  peduncles  are  longer  and 
slenderer.  The  ophthalmic  scales  are  smaller  and  trispinoee. 
The  rostral  tooth  is  more  acute,  and  there  is  a  strong  depres- 
sion behind  it  on  the  carapace,  and  a  short,  median,  longi- 
tudinal groove.  Tiie  antennal  flapjelluni  is  well  ciliated,  in 
the  chelipeds  the  hand  is  not  swollen  behind.  In  the  second 
and  third  pairs  of  legs  the  dactyli  are  not  longer  than  the 
propodi,  and  the  anterior  borders  of  the  last  three  joints  are 
very  spinose.     Finally,  the  telson  is  quadrilobate. 

Family  Porcellanid^. 

Genus  PorreUana,  Lamarck. 

Porcellana  rostrata,  n.  sp.    Pi.  xxxv.,  6g8.  l,  la,  16. 

Tne  carapace  is  subpentagonal,  slightly  longer  than 
broad,  slightly  convex  benind  the  protogastric  ridges.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  being  marked  by  numerous  minute  trans- 
verse striae ;  some  of  the  striae  are  more  distinct,  bearing  groups 
of  soft  plumose  setee,  especially  in  the  female ;  two  proto- 
gastric ridges  are  particularly  thus  indicated.  The  regions 
are  well  marked;  the  cervical  groove  distinct.  The  postero- 
lateral regions  are  rounded  and  rugose,  the  rugae  extending 
around  the  sides  of  the  carapace  to  the  pterygostomial  region, 
but  not  uniting  dorsally,  as  a  nearly  smooth  space  intervenes. 
The  epibranchial  rep^ions  are  sliglitly  tumid.  A  narrow,  de- 
pressed area  borders  the  autero- lateral  regions.  The  front 
viewed  from  above  shows  two  prominent  lobes,  divided  by  a 
median  sulcation,  which  extends  gradually,  oecoming  shal- 
lower backward  between  the  protogastric  ridges:  from  a  front 
view  the  margins  of  these  lobes  show  as  two  arches,  the  outer 
limb  of  each  being  much  sliortcr  than  the  inner,  the  two  inner 
limbs  uniting  to  form  an  almost  vertically  depressed,  acute, 
median  lobe  or  rostrum  :  the  outer  lobes,  which  form  part  of 
the  inner  margin  of  the  orbits,  are  also  depressed  ;  the  edge  of 
the  front  itself  bears  a  series  of  small  denticles,  which  extend 
to  the  an tero- lateral  margins.  The  ant-ero-lateral  margin  is 
longer  than  me  postero- lateral  :  it  is  cristate,  and  shows  an 
acute  prominence  at  tlie  external  angle  of  the  orbit,  a  distinct 
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antennal  spine,  and  two  others  further  back ;  the  crest  is  in- 
terrupted by  a  notch  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  cervical 
groove,  and  on  a  slight  lobe  behind  the  notch  are  sometimes 
found  two  other  small  spines.  The  posterior  border  is  raised 
and  insinuate. 

The  pleon  is  smooth,  polish^,  and  glabrous,  except  on 
the  margins. 

The  tinea  anomurica  readies  from  beneath  the  antennal 
peduncle  to  th«  edge  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  carapace,  just 
above  the  coxa  of  the  third  pair  of  legs,  a  short,  oblique  rid^e 
immediately  bebind  the  marginal  notch  before  mentioned 
reaches  from  the  antero- lateral  crest  across  to  this  suture. 

The  eyes  are  small,  and  scarcely  projecting. 

The  first  joint  of  the  antennular  peduncle  has  two  oblique 
ridges,  which  converge  and  unite  inwardly. 

The  basal  joint  of  the  peduncle  of  the  antenna 
is  somewhat  triangular ;  it  forms  the  external  mar- 
gin of  the  orbit :  its  upper  portion  reaches 
the  margin  of  the  carapace,  its  lower  border  bears 
three  or  four  teeth  towards  the  inner  end,  the  innermost  one 
of  which  is  below  the  eye,  is  spiniform,  and  directed  for- 
wards, and  is  visible  from  above :  the  other  three  teeth  are 
small,  and  point  inward.  Tne  third  joint  is  a  little  longer 
than  the  second,  expanding  towards  the  distal  end,  where 
there  is  an  anterior  projection  ;  the  fourth  joint  is  small,  and 
also  has  a  slight  projection.     The  Hagelluni  is  long. 

In  the  external  maxillipeds  the  ischium  is  moderately 
broad,  sut-triangular,  produced  a  little,  and  broadly  rounded 
at  the  inner  distal  angle,  its  outer  distal  angle  having  a 
strong,  obtuse  tooth,  which  usually  lies  in  a  shallow  groove  of 
the  exopod.  The  outer  surface  is  slightly  excavate,  and  the 
external  margin  thickened  and  defined  by  two  ridges.  The 
merus  has  the  inner  lobe  marked  with  six  or  seven  denticles. 
The  carpus  also  has  an  internal  lobe,  with  a  strong  tooth  be- 
low, and  a  longitudinal  lateral  ridge,  and  its  upper  distal  end 
terminates  in  an  acute  tooth.  The  joints  are  fringed  with 
the  long  hairs,  as  is  usual.  The  exopod  ivS  slightly  curved, 
and  tapers  to  an  obtuse  point.  It  reaches  to  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  merus ;  its  outer  face  is  slightly  excavate. 

The  chelipeds  are  usually  equal  in  the  female  ;  they  are 
rough,  like  the  carapace.  The  merus  is  short,  and  bears  a 
large  anterior  lobe,  whch  is  acute,  with  very  small  denticles 
on  its  edge;  there  is  a  small  spine  on  the  distal  margin  under- 
neath. The  carpus,  which  is  about  as  long  as  the  palm,  is 
slightly  excavate  longitudinally  on  the  inner  surface :  the 
upper  surface  has  two  longitudinal  sulcations,  with  a  promi- 
nent ridge  between  them  marked  by  oblique  stria?:  the  outer 
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margin  bears  a  series  of  small  forward   directed    teeth ;    the 
inner  margin  is  divided  into  two  acute  lobes  and  a  distal  pro- 
minence, the  two  lobes  bear  marginal  minute  denticles ;  there 
are  also  a  few  spinules  near  the  distal  end  above;  the  lower 
surface  is  nearly  smooth.     The  palm  is  much  compressed,  it 
widens  considerably  from  the  proximal  end ;  there  ia  a  broad 
ridge  on  the  upper  surface  which  extends  to  the  base  of  the 
mobile  finger ;  the  inner  margin  is  rather  acute,  with  a  small 
tooth  near  the  distal  end,  besides  a  terminal  one;  the  outer 
margin,  which  is  nearly  straight  for  most  of  its  length,  bean 
a  series  of  spinules  which  extend  to  the  end  of  the  immobile 
finger ;  there  are  also  a  few  spinules  along  with  a  dense  mass 
of  hair  on  the  upper  surface  towards  the  outer  margin :  the 
under  surface  is  nearly  smooth.       The  fingers  are  very  much 
compressed  and  rather    unsymmetrical,  meeting    their  whole 
length  with  some  obscure  longitudinal  sulcations ;  the  mobile 
one  has  a  sharp  ridge  above,  which  near  its  distal  end  shows 
some  small  denticles,  its  apex  is  constricted  to  a  hook,  its  inner 
surface  is  excavate.     The  immobile  finger  is  excavate ;  its  api- 
cal tooth  is  unsymmetrically  placed.     In  the  adult  male  the 
chelipeds  are  very  unequal,  one  is  often  greater  developed,  the 
hairs  are  absent,  and  the  asperities  much  reduced,  the  fingers 
do  not  meet  except  at  tlieir  apices,  and  there  is  a  tooth  on 
each  near  the  proximal  end  of  their  opposable  edges.     This 
cheliped  takes  a  strong  red  colour. 

The  carapace  of  the  male  is  much  less  hairy. 

The  three  pairs  of  ambulatory  legs  are  stout,  rather 
rough,  witn  groups  of  soft  hairs,  the  propoai  have  a  series  of 
spines  behind,  the  dactyli  are  strong,  more  than  half  as  long 
as  the  propodi :  they  end  in  one  strong  claw,  at  the  base  of 
which  there  is  a  little  tubercle,  tipped  with  a  small  spine,  and 
inwardly  from  this  there  are  four  spines. 

The  last  pair  of  legs  are  very  slender  and  chelate ;  they 
reach  about  half  the  length  of  the  carapace. 

Dredeed  by  Dr.  Verco.  Investigator  Straits,  20-30  fms. 

Length  of  carapace,  6  mm. 

Breadth  of  carapace,  5  mm. 

Lenf^th  of  cheliped,  female,  10  mm. 

Length  of  ( lu^iipod,  enlarged,  male,  IG  mm. 

Types  in  Adelaide  Museum. 

Sub-genus  Pohjomjv^  Stimpson. 
Polyonyx  transversus,   Haswt'll.     pi.  xxxvi.,  H^s.  2,  2a, 

I^orct'tlann  1  mu^rer^a ,   llaswell.  Cat.  Aust.  Crust,  p.  150. 

The  carapace  is  nearly  smooth,  much  broader  than  long, 
showing  from  above  a  transversely  ovate  shape,  very  convex 
in  the  antero-posterior  direction,   much  less  so  in  the  trans- 
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verse,  rather  more  depressed  behind  than  in  front.  The  re- 
gions are  faintly  defined ;  the  postero-lateral  strongly  rugose. 
The  protogastric  lobes  are  slightly  prominent.  The  front, 
when  viewed  from  above,  appears  slightly  arcuate,  rather 
more  than  one-third  the  wiach  of  the  carapace,  marked  by  a 
distinct  ridge  or  crest,  the  median  lobe  of  which  projects,  and 
there  are  two  lateral  lobes  very  obscure.  Slight  insinuations 
mark  the  orbits  above.  Viewed  from  before,  the  front  ap- 
pears nearly  straight,  the  median  portion  slightly  depressed. 
The  aniero-lateral  regions  are  two-lobed,  the  lobes  separated 
by  a  wide  notch  of  the  cervical  groove ;  they  are  faintly  cris- 
tate, and  the  anterior  one  is  depressed. 

The  basal  antennular  joint  is  ovate  and  slightly  ridged 
above. 

The  eyes  are  small,  scarcely  projecting  beyond  the  mar- 
gin of  the  carapace. 

The  basal  joint  of  the  antenna  is  large,  sub-triangular  m 
shape ;  its  lower  margin  very  arcuate  and  prominent ;  a  ridge- 
mna  nearly  parallel  to  the  inner  margin,  and  there  is  a  small 
tooth  projecting  inwards  at  its  interior  angle  beneath  the 
eye :  ite  upper  portion  reaches  the  edge  of  the  carapace,  and 
both  its  inner  and  outer  sides  are  strongly  incurved.  The 
third  joint  of  the  peduncle  is  narrower  and  longer  than  the 
second,  the  fourth  is  very  short :  these  three  joints  are  not 
crested  or  lobed. 

The  appendages  are  more  or  less  iridescent. 

The  external  maxillipeds  are  smooth.  The  internal  mar- 
gin of  the  ischium  is  almost  semi-circular.  Tiie  nierus  is  sub- 
e<)ual  in  length  to  the  propodus,  and  there  is  on  the  inner 
side  near  the  proximal  end  a  prominent  lobe.  The  carpus  is 
a  little  shorter  than  the  propodus :  it  is  sub-triangular  in 
shape  from  a  side  view.  The  joints  are  fringea  with  very  long 
hairs.     The  exopod  does  not  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  merus. 

The  chelipeds  are  slightly  unequal — in  this  specimen  the 
right  is  larger — they  are  long  and  well  developed,  and  very 
hairy.  In  the  right  one  the  nierus  is  short,  its  upper  surface 
irregularly  rugose:  there  is  a  small  incision  on  the  upper  dis- 
tal end.  The  carpus  is  nearly  smooth,  rounded  behind,  some- 
what spindle-shaped  viewea  from  above,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
carapace;  the  inner  and  upper  margin,  which  is  a  thin,  very 
prominent  ridge,  bordering  a  deep  Iono:ituainal  concavity,  is 
entire  and  convex,  and  is  domed  with  very  long  plumose 
hairs,  which  extend  to  parts  of  the  upper  surface:  the  lower 
inner  margin  is  scarcely  prominent  :  there  is  a  small  incision 
at  the  diistal  end  above.  The  palm  is  a  little  shorter  than  the 
carpus,  it  is  compressed,  rounded  on  its  upper  niarg[in,  which 
is  marked  by  a  longitudinal   line,   and   bears  a   tew   spinnles 
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towards  the  mobile  finger.  The  lower  margin  is  an  acute 
ridge,  bearing  a  row  of  small  teeth,  which  reach  to  the  end 
of  the  immobile  finger.  The  oblique  outer  surface  is  cov«red 
with  a  dense  mass  of  plumose  or  ciliate  iiairs,  which  end 
abruptly  at  the  ridge,  tlie  under  surface  being  quite  glabrous. 
The  mobile  finger  bears  a  longitudinal  row  of  well-developed 
teeth  on  the  outer  side,  on  a  ridge  which  sharply  marks  the 
hairy  portion  from  the  glabrous.  The  fingers  are  crossed  at 
their  apices,  and  each  has  an  internal  large  tooth. 

The  three  pairs  of  ambulatory  legs  are  short,  robust,  and 
mostly  smooth,  very  hairy.  Tiie  propodi  have  a  series  of 
spines  behind.  The  dactyli  are  short,  curved,  and  end  in  two 
claws ;  behind  these  there  are  two  or  three  strong  spines.  The 
last  pair  is  very  slender  and  chelate. 

The  pterygostomial  regions  are  somewhat  excavate,  and 
are  crossed  by  a  rather  sigmoid  ridge. 

The  pleon  of  the  female  is  very  ion?  and  partially  over- 
laps the  external  maxillipeds :  it  is  smooth  or  slightly  punc- 
tate. The  first  joint  is  narrow  at  first,  but  soon  becomes  as 
wide  as  the  second,  these  become  successively  broadei  till  tne 
fifth  inclusive,  the  sixth  is  slightly  concave  at  the  sides,  and 
bears  a  pair  of  well-developed,  biramous  uropods.  The  last 
segment  is  composed  of  seven  plates,  one  median  and  triangu- 
lar, the  others  lateral,  the  most  proximal  of  which  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  others,  the  two  distal  plates  form  the 
termination. 

Lengtli  of  carapace,   8  mm. 

Width  of  carapace,  11  mm. 

Length  of  cheliped,  19  mm. 

Length  of  first  ambulatory  leg,  10  mm. 

Dredged  by  Dr.  Verco,  17  fms.,  off  Newland  Head,  S.A. 

One  specimen,  a  female,  in  Adelaide  Museum. 

Genus   I'f  frff/i^f/ir.<,   Stimpson. 

Sub-genus  Pefrorhelcs^  Miers. 

Petrocheles  australiensis,   Miers.     im.  xxwi  ,  rigs.  1,  la. 

Petrocheles  ai/sfrali^?msy  Cat.  Crust.,  N.Z.,  p.  61. 
PetrocheU's  auafrftliensis,  Cat.  Aust.  Crust.,  p.  174. 

The  body  is  nearly  flat,  covered  with  scale- like  promi- 
nences, wnicii  are  small  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  carapace, 
but  larger  on  the  appendages.  From  the  scales  arise  short, 
harsn  hairs,  which,  again,  are  more  developed  on  the  limbs. 

The  carapace  is  obcordatc,  slightly  convex  in  the  tran*^- 
verse  direction,  less  so  in  the  antero-posterior.  The  cervical 
groove  is  well  marked  and  wide.  The  protogastric  regijo 
bears  anteriorly  just  behind  the  orbits  two  low  spines,  followui 
by  some  scale-like  tubercles,  more  pronounced  than  those  of 
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ihe  rest  of  the  carapace.  Anterior  to  these  spines  the  front  is 
depressed,  triangular,  acute  at  the  apex,  each  side  having 
three  strong  spines,  including  the  supra-ocular,  which  is  large. 
The  interocular  space  is  more  than  one-fourth  the  width  of 
the  carapace. 

The  lateral  margins  of  the  carapace  are  strongly  cristate 
anteriorly,  furnished  with  eignt  spines,  including  the  post- 
ocular  :  tnese  have  often  a  few  spinules  between  them  ;  these 
spines  occupy  about  three-fifths  the  length  of  the  lateral  bor- 
der, the  postero-lateral  remaining  portion  of  which  is  rounded 
and  marked  with  some  oblique  rugse.  The  poeterior  border  is 
strongly  insinuate. 

The  pterygostomial  region  has  a  very  strong  oblique 
ridge,  reaching  well  behind. 

The  pleon  is  broad,  the  segments  marked  with  trans- 
verse, slightly  elevated  areas,  coarsely  hairy.  The  sixth  seg- 
ment is  longer  than  the  preceding  ones  and  narrower,  the 
lateral  margins  being  deeply  excavated  to  receive  the  ped- 
uncles of  the  uropods.  The  telson  is  composed  of  five  plates, 
viz.,  one  large,  median,  and  triangular,  two  elongate  and 
lateral,  and  two  terminal  ovate,  with  peduncle- like  constric- 
tions, and  fringed  with  long,  plumose  setae. 

The  eyes  are  moderately  large,  on  short  peduncles. 

The  basal  joint  of  the  antennule  is  strongly  spined  dis- 
tally,  as  in  Galathea. 

Three  joints  of  the  antennal  peduncle  are  distinct,  the 
first  of  these  is  very  short,  and  anteriorly  bears  a  prominence 
tipped  with  two  or  three  spines,  the  second,  which  is  also 
short,  is  prominent  in  front,  with  one  spine  and  a  few  spin- 
ules, the  third,  though  scarcely  shorter,  is  cylindrical  ;  ihe 
fiagellum  is  about  as  long  as  the  chelipeds. 

In  the  external  maxillipeds  the  ischium  is  moderately 
broad,  produced  at  the  internal  distal  angle,  and  the  margin 
broadly  rounded  and  minutely  crenulated,  also  a  little  pro- 
duced at  the  external  distal  angle.  The  merus  has  the  in- 
ternal lobe  only  very  slightly  projecting,  above  it  is  a  spine, 
and  at  the  distal  end  a  smaller  one.  The  carpus  has  two 
longitudinal  ridges  on  its  upper  surface,  and  is  a  little  lobed 
internally  and  deeply  hollowed  below,  to  receive  the  process  of 
the  following  joint.  The  propodus  is  much  lobed  internally, 
the  lobe  being  hatchet-shaped.  The  joints  bear  the  usual 
long,  plumose  set«.  The  exopod  is  rather  slender,  reaching 
about  half  the  length  of  the  merus :  it  bears  a  few  coarse 
granules  on  its  outer  border. 

The  chelipeds  are  long,  well  developed,  very  spinose  to 
tuberculate.  The  merus  joint  reaches  slightly  beyond  the 
level  of  the  eyes,  and  is  somewhat  compressed,  with  two  small 
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Bpines  on  the  distal  margin  above,  and  with  two  or  three  on 
the  inner  surface  longituclinally  placed,  with  a  large  spine  at 
the  inner  distal  angle.  The  carpus  is  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  carapace;  it  is  rounded  on  the  outer  side  with  a  row  of 
seven  or  eight  moderately -sized  spines;  the  upper  surface, 
which  is  nearly  flat,  bears  a  median  row  of  a  similar  number 
of  spines,  ihe  upper  anterior  border  has  six  large,  forward- 
directed  spines,  and  besides  these  the  anterior  surface,  es- 
pecially towards  the  distal  end,  bears  some  more  or  less  spini- 
form,  scattered  tubercles.  The  lower  anterior  border  is  almost 
entire,  except  for  the  ends  of  scale-like  ridges,  which  are  well 
marked  on  the  under  surface.  The  propodus  is  much  com- 
pressed, the  upper  or  inner  margin  of  the  palm  is  a  little 
shorter  than  the  carpus :  it  is  covered  by  oblique  rugae,  which 
extend  for  some  distance  on  the  under  siae.  The  upper  or 
outer  surface  has  a  longituainal  granulate  to  spinulate  ndge 
nearer  the  inner  border  than  the  outer,  and  between  this  and 
the  outer  margin  is  a  flat  area,  covered  by  dense  but  very 
short  hairs,  with  some  spinules  intermingled.  The  outer 
margin  is  slightly  raisea,  granulate  to  spinulate,  and  a  little 
sinuate  in  outline  to  the  end  of  the  immobile  finger.  The 
mobile  finger  is  as  long  as  the  inner  margin  of  the  palm,  it 
bears  a  row  of  spines  on  the  inner  margin,  these  project  for- 
wards and  a  little  inwards.  There  is  another  row  of  spines 
on  the  outer  side,  near  the  cutting  edge  ;  the  immobile  finger 
has  a  similar  row  in  the  corresponding  position.  The  cutting 
edges  of  both  fingers  are  furnished  with  strong  teeth,  which 
become  smaller  and  more  numerous  distally ;  an  hiatus  occu- 
pies about  two-iiiirds  the  lengtii  of  tlie  fingers,  and  the  tip  of 
the  mobile  finger  is  long  and  hooked,  and  overlaps  its  fellow, 
which  is  almost  straight.  The  under  surface  of  the  propodus 
is  covered  with  scale- like  tubercles  and  is  almost  glabrous  ;  it 
has  an  indistinct,  broad,  longitudinal  ridge,  which  corresponds 
in  position  to  the  one  on  the  upper  surface. 

The  three  pairs  of  legs  which  follow  arc  strong,  the  first 
reaches  a  little  further  than  the  end  of  the  carpus  of  tne 
cheliped.  They  are  very  setose,  and  are  covered  with  the 
scale-like  markings.  The  nieri  are  coni|)ressed  with  a  few 
strong  spiiics  on  their  anterior  margins,  and  one  stron<y 
spine  near  the  distal  end  of  tiie  posterior  border,  and  another 
just  above  it.  The  propodi,  which  are  scarcely  compressed, 
have  three  or  four  small  spines  behind,  especially  one  at  the 
distal  end.  The  dactyli  are  short  and  stout,  with  one  ter- 
minal slightly  curved  claw  and  four  spines  inward  from  this. 

The  last  pair  much  reduced   in  size  is  minutely  chelate, 
and  bears  terminally  many  stiff  hairs. 

Length  of  carapace  in  the  median  line  from  tip  of  ros- 
trum to  the  insinuation  of  the  posterior  border,   23  mm. 
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Breadth,  23  mm. 

Length  of  cheliped,  56  mm. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  this  species  without  recognising 
its  strong  likeness  to  the  family  Ga(atheid(t. 

Dredged  by  Dr.  Verco,  St.   Vincent  Gulf:  also  a  speci- 
men from  Port  MacDonnell,  collected  by  Dr.  lorr. 

Family  GALATHEiDiE. 

Genus  Galathea,  Fabricius. 

Qalathea  setosa,  n,  ^     pi.  xxxv.,  figs.  2,  2a,  *2//. 

This  species  is  found  with  G.  australiensis,  Stimpson,  and 
though  closely  allied  to  it  is,  however,  I  believe,  distinct. 

The  transverse  striae  of  the  carapace,  which  are  much  less 
numerous  than  in  that  species,  are,  especially  on  the  gastric 
and  hepatic  regions,  broken  up  into  arcuate  lobes  or  squamae, 
from  which  spring  very  long,  coarse,  minutely  serrate  setae, 
along  with  some  shorter  ones :  these  extend  on  to  the  ros- 
trum, where  they  arise  from  small,  round  tubercles,  and  are 
longer  than  the  rostral  teeth.  The  rostral  teeth  are  somewhat 
ovato- lanceolate  in  shape,  especially  the  terminal  one.  The 
armature  of  the  surface  of  the  carapace  is  insignificant ;  there 
are  two  very  small,  obtuse  teeth  on  the  gastric  region,  placed 
on  the  most  anterior  arch,  which  are  wider  apart  than  the 
two  spines  of  G.  ansfraliensis:  two  similar  teeth  are  placed 
further  back  and  wider  apart  than  these,  while  there  is  one 
on  each  hepatic  region.  The  first  two  teeth  only  are  constant. 
The  lateral  spines  of  the  carapace  are  seven,  including  the 
post-ocular,  which  is  small. 

The  three  anterior  segments  of  the  pleon,  except  the 
first,  have  deep,  transverse  sulcations,  the  posterior  margins  of 
which,  and  also  faint  transverse  ridges  close  to  the  anterior 
margins,  are  fringed  with  similar  forward-directed  setae,  as 
those  on  the  carapace.  The  fifth  segment  has  a  strong  trans- 
verse ridge  about  the  middle,  the  hairs  of  which  and  also 
those  of  its  anterior  faint  ridge  are  directed  backwards. 

The  eyes  are  rather  large ;  they  have  a  fringe  of  strong 
setae  at  their  bases. 

The  spines  at  the  ends  of  the  antennular  joints  are  long, 
being  visible  beyond  the  eyes. 

The  flagella  of  the  antennae  are  longer  than  the  chelipeds 
and  are  furnished  with  setae  at  the  intcrnodes.  (Those  of  (I . 
australienHs  are  nearly  naked.) 

The  chelipeds,  as  compared  with  C  rn/sfralfensis,  are 
shorter  and  stouter  :  they  are  squamosc  and  clothed  with  long, 
coarse  hairs,  the  spines  also  are  longer  and  not  so  projecting 
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outwards.  The  fingers  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  palm,  elon- 
gate, and  becoming  more  narrowed  or  acute  at  the  ends ;  tney 
are  excavate,  and  have  no  hiatus  in  either  sex,  and  are  mi- 
nutely serrate  on  their  outer  opposable  edges.  The  immobile 
finger  terminates  in  two  strong,  hooked  teeth,  with  one  more 
or  less  rudimentary  on  each  side.  The  mobile  finger  has  one 
hooked  tooth,  with  a  rudiment  on  each  side. 

The  following  three  pairs  of  legs  are  very  spiny  and  very 
setose.  The  dactyli  are  strong,  with  horny,  curved  claws  and 
marginal  spines. 

In  both  species  the  telson  of  the  male  has  on  each  side 
above  the  middle  a  group  of  strong,  corneous  bristles:  these 
on  stronger  magnification  appear  to  be  hollow,  and  have  their 
tips  split,  and  in  spirit  specimens  have  a  shiny  appearance 
and  golden  colour.  G.  australiensis  varies  in  colour,  speci- 
mens from  shallow  water  are  greenish  or  bluish,  those  from 
20-30  fms.  are  deep  red.  The  present  species  has  a  remark- 
able colouration.  The  carapace  is  white  in  the  middle,  and 
towards  each  side  is  a  band  of  colour,  in  which  violet,  orange, 
and  brown  are  seen.  The  sternal  surface  is  orange.  Tlir 
chelipeds  are  white,  with  red  spots,  the  lingers  are  deep  red. 
Tne  legs  are  banded  with  violet,  orange,  and  white.  The  an- 
tennal  flagella  are  red. 

Although  the  differences  between  these  two  species  ivre 
small,  they  appear  constant;  a  moderate  series  of  specimens 
having  been  observed  with  no  sign  of  intermediacy.  In  prac- 
tice they  are  not  difficult  to  separate. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Director  of  the  Australian 
Museum,  I  have  been  able  to  compare  this  species  with  G. 
aculeata,  Haswell,  and  note  the  following  differences: — G. 
aculeata  is  much  less  setose  and  spinose  on  all  parts,  its  ros- 
trum is  nearly  smooth,  and  ite  terminal  spine  is  much  slen- 
derer and  lanceolate.  The  joints  of  the  chelipeds  are  much 
lees  robust,  the  carpi  being  longer.  The  fingers  are  notably 
longer  than  the  palm. 

From  G.  magnifica,  Haswell,  it  differs  in  the  coarse  and 
harsh  hairs  of  the  carapace.  In  the  striae  of  the  gastric  region 
being  broken  up  into  arcuate  lobes.  In  the  setose,  rostrum, 
eye  peduncles,  and  limbs.  The  colour  markings  are  also 
different. 

Length  of  carapace,  5  mm. 

Length  of  cheliped,    10  mm. 

Dredged  by  Dr.  Verco,  Investigator  Straits,  S.A.,  20-30 
fms. 

Types  in  Adelaide  Museum. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  XXXII. 
Paguristes  frontalis,  M.-Edw. 

Fig.  1.  Antennal  pedunde,   side  yiew,  enlarged. 

2.  Mandible  J   enlarged. 

3.  First  maxilla,  enlarged. 

4.  Second    maxilla,    enlarged. 

5.  First  maxilliped,  enlarged. 

6.  Large  oheliped,   enlarged. 

7.  Appendage  of  first   abdominal    somite    of  male  en- 

larged. 

Plate  XXXIII. 

Fig.  1.     Paguristes  hrevirostris  n.  sp.,  enlarged. 

la.  ,,  ,,  anterior   regions,    enlarged. 

Plate  XXXIV. 

Fig.  1.     Paguristes  sulcatus,  n.  sp.,  enlarged. 

la.  ,,  ,,  anterior    regions,    enlarged. 

Plate  XXXV. 

Fig.  1.  Porcellana  rostrata,  n.  sp.,  enlarged. 

la.  ,  ,,  anterior  regions,  enlarged. 

lb.  ,,  yy  third   maxilliped,    enlarged. 

2.  Grdlathea  setosa^  n.  sp..  enlarged. 

2a.         ,,  ,,  third  maxilliped,  enlarged. 

2o.         ,,  ff  cheliped,  enlarged. 

Plate  XXXVI. 

Fig.  1.     Petrocheles  australiensis,  Miers,  enlarged 

la.  „  yy  third  maxilliped,  enlarged. 

2.     Polyonyx  transversus,  Haswell,  enlarged. 

2a.  „  ,,  anterior   regions,    enlarged. 
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FURTHER     NOTES    ON     AUSTRALIAN     COLEOPTERA.     WIT»« 
DESCRIPTIONS    OF    NEW    GENERA    AND    SPECIES. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Blackburn,  B.A 

[Read  October  3,  1905.] 

XXXV. 

LAMELLIOORNES  LAPAROSTICTI. 
TROGIDES  (continued). 

LiPAROCHRUS. 

The  species  of  this  genus,  as  distinguished  from  Antto- 
chrusy  are  of  very  ^uniform  facies,  and  much  general  reeem- 
blance^  inter  se,  but  differing  by  very  satisfactory  structural 
characters.  They  are  easily  divided  into  well-marked  groups, 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  striae  on  the  elytra  and  the 
external  armature  of  the  front  tibiae.  The  species  of  only  one 
group — that  with  numerous,  closely  placed  elytral  striae — are, 
so  far  as  I  know,  much  subject  to  variety,  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  in  that  group  the  forms  which  I  regard  as  varieties 
of  one  species  may  represent  a  considerable  number  of  very 
closely  allied  species.  Several  species,  which  I  refer  to  Dr. 
Sharp's  genus  .Lntiochrus,  have  been  attributed  to  Liparo- 
chrus,  and  concerning  that  reference  I  propose  offering  some 
notes  below,  under  the  heading  ''Antiochrus.*'  Sixteen  names 
have  been  proposed  as  names  for  species  referred  to  l.iparo- 
chvHs,  and  one  Liparochrus  has  been  erroneously  named  as  i 
member  of  the  genus  {■ivJadtii,  Of  the  above-mentioned 
seventeen  names,  however,  all  except  (at  most)  eight,  I  believe 
to  be  synonyms,  or  not  to  represent  true  Liparochri^  and  of 
the  eight  one  name  is  of  doubtful  validity.  It  will  be  \.'5ll 
to  enumerate  this  synonymy  before  I  pass  on  to  furnish  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  named 
Liparochri  of  Australia,  and  to  describe  two  new  species 
whicli  are  before  me. 

L.  rrenatulus,  Fairm.,  phneHoidtSy  Lansb.,  and  glohuli- 
forrriifi,  Macl.,  I  believe  to  be  synonyms  of  jnultiatriatiiSy  liar., 
for  reasons  set  forth  below,  under  the  name  mvltistriatun. 

J..  (  rnlades)  hirnaciiJatus^  Macl.,  is  said  by  Harold  to  be 
L.  fo.^.tif/dffts,  Westw.  This  is  probably  correct.  I  have  seen 
the  type  specimen,  and  it  is  certainly  a  LijHirorhrus,  My 
note,  when  I  examined  it,  is,  'J.ipftrochnta,  probably  (from 
memory)  foi^sulatus,  but  there  is  not  a  specimen  of  the  latter 
at  hand  for  comparison." 

/>.  raucus,  Fairm.,  is  evidently,  I  think,  judged  bv  the 
description,  a  synonym  of  the  earlier  name,  ailphoidefi^  Har. 
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L.  ciliboides,  liar.,  is  described  in  terms  that  do  not  dis- 
tinguish it  from  sculpt Uis,  Westw.,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  it. 

L,  aberrans,  Fairm.,  oblongus,  Har.,  and  poliiulus, 
Macl.^  must  be  referred  to  Anfioclirus, 

L.  aspernlus,  Fairm.  The  author's  description  of  this 
species  does  not  indicate  characters  that  would  enable  me  to 
place  it  in  the  following  tabulation.  I  conjecture  that  it  nas 
probably  tridentate  front  tibise,  and  if  so  it  certainly  must 
stand  ampong  the  four  species  that  I  have  placed  last  in  the 
tabulation.  Fairemaire  himself  states  that  it  is  near  one  of 
them  ( L,  geviinatus,  Westw.).  The  statement  that  the  inter- 
stices of  its  elytra  are  rugulose  seems  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  the  four  species  I  have  referred  to  above,  and  its  colour 
being  stated  as  "black"  further  indicates  its  distinctness 
from  all  of  them  except  geminatus.  I  have  not  seen  any 
Liparochrus  which  fits  Fairemaire's  description.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  differences  cited  between  this  species 
and  geminatus  (in  which  the  elytral  interstices  of  the  elytra 
have  a  decided  tendency  towards  rugulosity)  are  so  much  of 
degree  that  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  the  description 
may  not  have  been  founded  on  a  small,  strongly  sculptured 
example  of  the  older  species,  a  doubt  that  could  be  set  at  rest 
only  by  examination  of  the  type  or  of  specimens  agreeing  with 
Fairemaire's  description,  and  emanating  from  Fairemaire's 
locality  (Peak  Downs,  Qu.).  If  its  front  tibiae  have  only 
two  external  teeth  the  word  "nitidissimus'*  in  its  descripthu 
distinguishes  L.  aspertdus  from  its  congeners    of    the    same 

TRIBULATION    OF    CHARACTERS. 

A.  Elytra  with  closely  packed,  non-gemi- 
nate striae  ...         ...         ...         ...     multistriatufi,   Har. 

A  A.  EUytra     with    widely    spaced    etrise, 
which  run  in  pairs. 
B.  Front  tibiae  bidentate  externally. 
C.  Elytra  opaque,    with    nitid    gran- 
ules on  the  interstices      ...         ...     silplioide.s.   Jlnr. 

CC.  Elytral   interstices    not    bearing 

nitid  granules  sculptilis,    Wcstv. 

BB.  Front  tibia?  tridentate  externally. 
C.  Elytra    blacki.sh,    en  oh    bearing    2 

red   spots       ...         ...         ...         ...    quadrimaculatue.  Tfnr, 

CC.  Elytra  not  bimaculate. 

D.  Elytral    striae     impressed     with 
comparatively    large    foveiform 
punctures  ...         ...         ...     foissulatns.   West}r. 

DD.  Elytral       strife        finely       (or 
scarcely)  punctulate. 
E.  Expanded      lateral      part     of 
pronotum    closely    punctulate 
or  strigose. 
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F.  Cljpeus    not    abruptly    ex- 
panded in  front  of  the  eye. 
G.  Colour    black,    or    nearly 
so :      elytral      interBtioee 
somewhat  closely  punctu- 

late      ...         ...     gerainatua,    Westw. 

GG.  Colour    bright      ferrugi- 
nous :    elytral    interstices 
very  sparsely   punctulate     nifus,  Blackh. 
FF.  Qypeufi    strongly  and    ab- 
ruptly  expanded    in    front 

of  eye  ...     dilatatifron«,    Blackh. 

EE.  Expaiidod  lateral  part  of 
pronotum  punottirelesR,  with 
a   few  5ietiferoius  granules     ...     nitidioolHs,   Blackh. 

L.    mult  i  St  r  Hit  us  ^  Har.     I  believe  this  to  be  an  extremely- 
variable  species,  widely  distributed  in  Northern  Australia,  and 
L.  crenatulvs,  Fairni.,  innielioidea,  Lansb.,  and  perhaps  glohu- 
liformisy  Macl.,   to  be  synonyms  of   Harold's  name.       I  have 
examined  a  large  number  of  specimens  from  numerous  locali- 
ties,  having  the  closely  striated  elytra  which   distinguish  the 
above  nami'd  forms  from  the  other  named  Australian  Liparo- 
chrl,  and  find  among  them  a  wide  range  of  size  and  many  dif- 
ferences in   the  sculpture  of  the  pronotum,  all   these  differ- 
ences being  observable,  inter    se,   among    specimens    sent  in 
batches  from  a  common  locality  (e.g.,  in  a  batch  of  specimens 
from  Port   Darwin).        According    to    description  crenatnlus 
differs  from  mnltiftfriatffs  in  its    pronotum    being  "sat  dense 
punctatum,"  while  that    of  witltistriatus   is   "in   disco   parce 
punctatum."     I  have  both  forms,  and  also  many  intermediate, 
and  specimens  whose  pronotum  is  devoid  of  puncturation  ex- 
cept close  to  the  lateral  margin.        L.  pimelioides  should    be 
smaller,  with  the  elytra  more  dilated  behind,  and  having  the 
front  angles  of  the  prothorax  less  acute.     A  specimen  before 
me     presents    these    characters    except    the    last,     but,     on 
the      other      hand,       I      have      an      example      with     the 
last-named      character     very     conspicuous,     but      otherwise 
agreeing     with     typical     multistriatvs.       L,     glohuliformis, 
MacL,     should     be     smaller    than     multistriatuSy    with     the 
pronotum  more  sparsely  punctulate.     I  have  specimens  agree- 
ing with  the  latter  character,  but  have  not  seen  any  quite  so 
small  as  the  size  Macleay  gives  (long.,  If  1.,  my  smallest  speci- 
men being  2 J  1.),  and  this  extremely  small  size  perhaps  sug- 
gests specific  validity.    Tf  the  characters  named  as  distinguish- 
ing the  three  forms  that  have  been  separated  from  multistna- 
tus  are  to  be  regarded  as  valid,  several  others  of  the  forma 
before  me  must  be  treated  as  distinct  species. 

L.  diJatatifrons,  sp.  nov.     Nitidus  :  brunneo-rufus  ;  convexub  : 
latissime  ovalis :   sat   glaber :   clypeo   antice    late    leviter 
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einargiiu.to,  rugulose  subgrosse  punctulato,  lateribus  ante 
oculos  snbito  sat  fortiter  dilatatis :  prothorace  fortiter 
trans  verso,  antrorsum  fortiter  angu  state,  supra  in  disco 
sparsim  subtilissime  (in  lateribus  fortiter  et  strigatim) 
punctulato,  lateribus  leviter  arcuatis,  angulis  obtusis, 
basi  marginata ;  scutello  sparsim  subfortiter  punctulato  ; 
elytris  sat  fortiter  geminato-striatis  striis  vix  perspicue 
punctulatis,  interstitiis  sat  latis  leviter  subconvexis  spar- 
sim sat  fortiter  (nullo  modo  rugulose)  punctulatis :  tibiis 
anticis  extus  tridentatis.     Long.,  3i  1. :  lat.,  2^  L 

Among  the  nitid  Lipcirochri  having  geminate  non-pimc- 
tulate  (or  nearly  so)  elytral  striae,  this  species  stands  alone  (un- 
less L.  asperulus,  Fairm.,  agrees  with  it)  in  having  the  part 
of  its  clypeud  immediately  in  front  of  the  eyes  abruptly  and 
horizontally  dilated.  This  clypeal  structure  is  found  in  some 
species  or  other  groups  (e.g.,  mulfisfriafus,  Har.).  Australia. 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  localitv,  but  believe  it  to  be  in 
tropical  Queensland. 

L.  nitidicollis,  sp.  nov.  Nitidus  :  brunneo-rufus ;  convexus  : 
latiasime  ovalis ;  sat  glaber ;  clypeo  antice  late  vix  emar- 
ginato,  rugulose  grossissime  strigato,  lateribus  ante  ocu- 
los hand  dilatatis;  prothorace  fortiter  transverso,  antror- 
sum fortiter  angustato,  supra  in  disco  subtilissime 
sparsissime  punctulato,  in  lateribus  baud  punctulato  sed 
granulis  setiferis  sparsis  instructo,  lateribus  arcuatis, 
angulis  anticis  subacutis  posticis  rotundatis,  basi  margi- 
nata ;  elytris  subtilius  geminato-striatis,  striis  vix  pers- 
picue punctulatis,  interstitiis  planis  Isevibus  sat  latis ; 
tibiis  anticis  extus  tridentatis.        Long.,   3  1.  (vix)  ;  lat., 

n  1- 

A  very  distinct  species,  diflFering  widely  from  all  its  con- 
geners in  the  sculpture  of  the  lateral  portions  of  its  pronotum, 
which  are  perfectly  smooth  and  very  nitid  (i.e.,  devoid  of  any 
punctures  or  strigosity),  but  bear  a  few  very  conspicuous  seti- 
f  erous  granules. 

N.W.  Australia. 

Antiochrus. 

I  have  before  me  about  a  dozen  specimens  which  I  have 
no  doubt  are  congeneric  with  .4.  hrtmneusy  Shp.  The  only 
difficulty  I  feel  in  thus  referring  them  consists  in  the  absence 
from  Dr.  Sharp's  diagnosis  and  description  of  any  mention  of 
the  peculiar  sculpture  of  the  marginal  part  of  the  elytra, 
which  ia  present  in  all  the  specimens  before  me.  They,  how- 
ever, present  all  the  characters  attributed  by  Dr.  Sharp  tj 
Antiochrus y  and  moreover  are  evidently  very  close  to  Liparo- 
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chrus  oblofiffus,  Har,  with    which    its    author    subsequently 
stated  that  A,  brunneusy  Shp.,  is  identical.    If  I  am  in  error 
in  referring  these  specimens  to  A^uiochrus  they  must  be  re- 
garded as  members  of  an  unnamed  genus  very  near  to  Liparo- 
chrus.       There  can,  at  any  rate,   be  no  objection  to  placing 
them  provisionally  in  Antioclirits.     Dr.   Sharp  says  that   the 
only  definite  character  he  can  assign  to  AntiochniSy  as  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  Liparochrus,  consists  in  the  great  dilata- 
tion and  compression  of  the  posterior  tibiae,  which  is  certainly 
very  conspicuous  in  all  the  specimens  I  am  discussing ;  but  it 
is  unquestionably  the  case  that  the  form  of  the  tibiae  is  not 
constant  in  typical  Liparockri,  some  of  them  (e^ff*,  L,  yemi- 
natuSy  Har.),  having  hind  tibiae  very  much  compressed  and 
dilated ;  in  fact,  almost  as  strongly  as  they  well  could  be.     X 
should,  therefore,  as  far  as  that  particular  character  is  con- 
cerned,   hesitate  to    regard     it     as    generally  satisfactory  if 
it  stood  alone.     I  find,  however,  that  the  species  1  regard  as 
Antiochri    also  differ  from  Liparochrus  very  considerably  in 
facies,   being  (as  Dr.  Sharp  remarks    of    the    typical   Antio- 
chruSy  though  he  does  not  definitely  make  it  a  generic  char- 
acter, probably  on  account  of  having  seen  only  one  species  of 
the  genus),   in  shape  more  like  Tror  than  Liparochrvs,  i.e., 
more  elongate,  narrow,  and  parallel  than  Lipdrochrus.    When 
in  addition  to  this  marked  difference  in  facies  I  observe  that 
all  these  Troaj-shaped  allies  of  Liparochrits  with  exaggeratedly 
dilated  posterior  tibiae  have  also  a  peculiar  elytral  sculpture, 
of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  any  described  typical  Liparo- 
chruSy  I  have  no  hesitation  in  regarding  them  as  generically 
distinct     from     Liparochrus.       The      peculiar     sculpture     I 
refer  to  is  the  presence   (on  the   surface  of   the  elytra  close 
within  the  hinder  part  of  the  lateral  margin,  and  more  or  less 
extended  forward,  according  to  the  species)    of  several  very 
fine,  parallel  raised  lines  placed  close  to  each  other,  and  paral- 
lel with  the  actual  margin.     In  JJpfirorhrf/s  the  character  of 
the  elytral  sculpture  is  uniform  quite  up  to  the  margin. 

Although  it  seems  desirable  to  set  forth  the  foregoing 
notes  on  a  genus  of  Australian  Tror/ldcs,  which  appears  to 
me  distinct  from  Trox  and  Lipamrhrua,  and  which  I  beiieve 
to  be  identical  with  AnfAochrua.  I  regret  to  find  mvself  unable 
to  write  anything  satisfa<;tory  about  the  species.  The  fol- 
lowing species  are  all,  I  have  little  doubt,  members  of  this 
genus: — A.  hrunneuSy  Shp.,  and  Lipnrorhrua  nhloiiffua^  Har., 
aherranSy  Fairm.,  and  polifnlusy  Macl.  As  stated  above,  Har- 
old has  identified  the  first  two  of  these  names  as  reprt-senting 
a  single  species.  The  only  one  of  them  named  in  my  collec- 
tion is  A.  polituluBy  Macl.,  my  example  of  which  ha.s  been 
compared  with  the  type.        It  appears  to    be    distinct     from 
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brunneus  and  ohlongus,  inter  cUia,  by  its  head  not  being 
granulate.  It  is  also  quite  distinct  from  all  the  other  Antio- 
chri  known  to  me  by  the  extraordinary  thickening  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  lateral  margin  of  its  elytra.  Among  the 
remaining  eleven  specimens  before  me  there  are  clearly  at 
least  four  species,  but  as  I  am  unable  to  point  out  any  defi- 
nite character  in  them  as  reliably  specific — as  one  of  them  is 
certainly  variable  in  respect  of  sculpture — and  as  any  one  of 
them  might  be  .4.  aberranSy  Fairm.,  I  must  leave  the  determi- 
nation of  the  species  of  this  genus  for  future  study  and  in- 
creased material. 

LAMELLTCORNES     PLEUROSTICTI. 

The  Trogides,  which  end,  as  far  as  known  Australian 
species  are  concerned,  with  Antiochrus  (vuit  supra),  form,  in 
the  Lacordairean  system  of  classification,  the  sixth  tribe  of 
the  first  subfamily,  or  "legion,"  f Lamellicornes  laparosticti) 
of  the  family  Lamellicornes.  The  seventh  tribe  of  that  sub- 
family, the  GlaphyruleSy  has  no  known  representative  in  Aus- 
tralia. One  Australian  genus  (PhcenognathaJ,  through  its 
alliance  with  a  non- Australian  genus  (Acloims)y  which  Erich- 
son  referred  to  the  GlaphyndeSy  has  been  placed  by  some 
authors  in  the  same  tribe;  but  Lacordaire  (Gen.  Col.,  iii. ;  p 
160;  note  4)  has  shown  that  Erichson  was  wrong  in  referring 
Aelopus  as  he  did,  and  that  the  proper  place  for  it  is  in  the 
second  subfamily  of  La^tieUicornes.  That  this  is  the  case  with 
Phanognatha  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  examines  a  specimen 
of  that  genus.  These  remarks  seem  desirable  because  PhcR- 
nognatha  stands  in  Masters^  catalogue  as  a  Glaphyrid. 

The  LnmeHirornes  pJeurosticti  are  distinguished  from 
the  first  subfamily  by  the  position  of  their  abdominal  stig- 
mata, the  hinder  three  of  them  being  placed  (not  on  the  con- 
nective membrane  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces,  but)  on 
the  ventral  surface  of  its  segment,  so  that  the  last  of  them  is 
ordinarily  visible  when  the  elytra  are  closed,  as  well  as  when 
they  are  set  open  to  expose  the  abdomen  fully. 

These  two  subfamilies  (or  "legions,"  aj  Lacordaire  calls 
them)  comprise  on  the  Lacordairean  system  of  classification 
the  whole  of  the  1  .nw ell i comes.  The  second  subfamily,  with 
which  I  liope  to  deal,  in  respect  of  its  Australian  species,  in 
this  and  some  following  memoirs,  is  divided  into  four  "tribes," 
each  of  which  is  extensively  subdivided  into  groups,  sub- 
groups, sub-sub-gioups,  and  so  on.  The  four  main  groups 
or  "tribes"  are  the  Melolonf/iides,  Futelides,  Dynastidea, 
and  Cetoniides.  The  first  of  these  differs  from  the  others  in  the 
hinder  three  of  the  abdominal  stigmata  being  only  slightly 
distant  from  the  connective  membrane,  with  the  consequence 
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that  all  the  six  stigmata  are  almost  in  a  continuous  line^ 
while  in  the  others  all  the  hinder  three  stigmata  are  consider- 
ably removed  from  the  connective  membrane,  and  therefore 
quite  out  of  line  with  the  anterior  three.  The  following  table 
shows  the  characters  by  which  these  "tribes"  are  differenti- 
ated:— 


Melolonthides 


A.  The    abdominal    stigmata    (or  "spira- 
des'')  placed  almost  in  a  continuous 

X  XXX%3  ••■  •••  «••  •••  ••■ 

A  A.  The  hinder  three  abdominal  stigmata 
quite  out  of  line  with  the  others. 
B.  The  claws  of  the  tarsi   unequal     ...     Rutelides 
BB.  The  claws  equal. 

C.  The  front  coxa?  transveree,  and  but 

little  prominent      ...         ...         ...     Dynaatides 

CC.  The    front    coxse    evidentl,v   less 

transverse   and   more  prominent       Cetoniides 

Most  of  the  information  contained  in  the  preceding  re- 
marks is,  of  course,  familiar  to  students  of  the  Lamellicomes^ 
but  before  passing  on  to  work  in  which  I  hope  to  diagnose 
some  new  genera  and  describe  new  species  it  seems  well  to 
furnish  such  a  brief  recapitulation  as  the  above  contains  of 
preliminary  facts,  in  order  to  start  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  order  and  plan  I  propose  to  follow. 

MELOLONTHIDES. 

This  first  tribe  of  the  second  subfamily  of  Lamellicomes 
is  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  family  by  far  the  most  numerously 
represented  in  Australia.  Lacordaire  divides  it  into  nine  sub- 
tribes,  and  another  has  since  been  added  by  Dr.  Sharp.  Of 
these  ten  subtribes  only  four  are  incontestably  represented  in 
Australia,  while  to  a  fifth  subtribe  (MacrophyUides)  have  been 
referred  two  Australian  species  (both  very  rare  in  collections), 
whose  position  in  that  subtribe  appears  to  me  open  to  some 
doubt.  The  following  table  shows  the  distinctive  characters 
of  these  five  subtribes :  — 

A.  Labrum  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  cly- 
peuB,  and  on  the  same  plane  with  it 
AA.  Labrum  not  as  in  the  Systellopidea. 
B.  Front   coxse   prominent,   and   not  or 
but  little  transverse. 
C.  Palpi     inserted     very   little    below 

the  plane  of  the  clypeus 

CC.  Palpi     inserted    considerably    be- 
low the  plane  of  the  clypeus 
BB.  Front   coxae   but   little   prominent, 
and  strongly  transverse. 
C.  Ventral     segments     soldered      to- 
gether 
CC.  Ventral  segment-e   free 

The  above  brief  recapitulation  of 


Systellopides 


Sericidee 
Sericoides 


Melolonthides    (tm«) 
MacrophyUides 

facts    regarding    the 


tribe  Melolonthides  is  (excepting  the  tabulation)  a  mere  sum- 
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mary  of  matters  that  I  have  already  discussed  at  some  length 
in  a  former  memoir  (Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1898,  p.  18,  etc.),  to  which 
I  would  refer  the  reader.  I  repeat  the  outline  merely  to 
avoid  the  need  of  having  another  memoir  in  hand  while  mak- 
ing use  of  the  present  one.  Referring  to  the  tabulation  (in 
which  I  have  departed  somewhat  from  the  characters  relied 
on  by  Lacordaire)  I  may  remind  those  who  mav  «ifee  it  that 
in  characterising  large  aggregates  of  species  it  i&  almost  in- 
variably impossible  to  find  single  sharply  defined  points  of 
difference  (such  as  are  required  for  a  ^-abuiar  state- 
ment) that  can  be  relied  upon  as  strongly  de- 
veloped in  every  member  of  the  aggregates  in 
question.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  illustrated  hy 
the  character  assigned  to  the  Systellopides,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  genera  of  the  Sericides  in  which  to  a  casual  glance  it  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  present.  I  have  discussed  this  point  before 
floe,  cit,),  and  therefore  merely  mention  it  now  with  the  added 
remarks  that,  apart  from  this  character,  I  cannot  see  h^'.w  the 
Systellopides  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Sericides  as  at 
present  constituted,  and  that  I  am  unable  to  satisfy  myself 
that  the  apparent  labrum  is  really  that  organ  in  the  Systelh- 
pides,  and  is  not  in  such  Sericides  as  Phyllotoevs. 

SYSTELLOPIDES  (First  subtribe  of  Australian   MelolonthidesJ. 

This  subtribe  consists  of  eight  species,  described  by  Dr. 
Sharp,  to  which  it  seems  probable  that  the  two  species  of  the 
genus  Prochelyna  ought  to  be  added,  and  I  have  two  new 
species  now  to  be  described.  If  Prochelyna  is  distinct  from 
all  Dr.  Sharp's  genera,  these  twelve  species  must  stand  divided 
into  eight  genera.  They  are  all  extremely  rare  in  collections. 
Dr.  Sharp  has  conjectured  that  Metascelis  flexilis,  Westw.,  the 
habitat  of  which  is  not  known,  may  be  a  Systellopid,  in  which 
case  it  might  probably  be  Australian.  Dr.  Sharp's  memoir 
on  the  subtribe  (Ann.  Mus.  Gen.,  ix.,  pp.  311,  etc.),  sup- 
plies an  excellent  tabular  statement  of  distinctive  characters 
of  those  species  that  can  be  confidently  referred  to  it.  I  have 
no  information  as  to  the  habits  of  these  insects. 

Sphyrocallus. 

S.  bicolor,  sp.  nov.  Rufo-testaceus,  clypeo  obscuriori,  capite 
postice  elytrisque  piceis ;  pronoto,  scutello,  stern  is  et 
femoribus  pilis  testaceis  elongatis  dense  vestitis ;  labro 
laevi ;  clypeo  creberrime  sat  fortiter  punctulato ;  front e 
antice  sparsius  (postice  sparsissime)  punctulata ;  sutura 
clypeali  impressa;  prothorace  fortiter  transverse,  antice 
minus  angustato,  supra  opaco,  vix  perspicue  punctulato 
(sculptura  sub   piles   densos  abdita),   lateribus  sat  area- 
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atis,  angulis  obtusis;  elytris  subnitidis  crebre  8ubtiliu» 
minus  sequaliter  punctulatis,  leviter  minus  sequaliter 
geminato-striatis ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  tridentatis.  Long., 
8  1. ;  lat.,  4  1. 

This  species  certainly  ought  not  to  be  separated  generi- 
cally  from  S,  brunneus,  Shp.,  of  which  I  possess  an  example 
agreeing  perfectly  with  Dr.  Sharp's  description,  and  taken  in 
N.W.  Australia  (the  original  locality).     Nevertheless,  it  dif- 
fers from  S,  hrunneus  in  respect  of  a  character  that  Dr.  Sharp 
regards  as  generic  in  having  its  clypeus  separated  from  the 
frons  by  an  ordinary  suture,  not  a  raised  line.     Also,  it  de- 
parts somewhat  in  the  structure  of  the  labrum,  which  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  S,  brunneus  and  Chilodiplv^  (also  m 
my  collection),  the  front  portion  of  that  organ  being  evidently 
thickened  or  tumid,  though  the  organ  is  not  distinctly  bipar- 
tite, as  in  OhUodiplus,       Apart  from  these  slight  structural 
modifications    the  present  species  and    S.   brunneus  are    ex- 
tremely close,  even  specifically,  the  principal  external  differ- 
ences being  in  the  darker  liead  and  elytra  of  the  present  in- 
sect, the  shorter  joints  of  its  antennal  flagellum,  the  opaque 
pronotum,  the  less  depth  of  its  elytral  striae,   its  more  nitid 
and  less  pilose  pygidium,  its  more  densely  pilose  pronotuir., 
the  presence  of  three  external  teeth  on  its  front  tibiae  (my  ex- 
ample of  S.  hruitntus  has  only  two,  including  the  apical  one), 
and  the  greater  length  of  its  ventral  segments.       I  have  no 
doubt  that  ray  S,  hrunneus  and  S.  bicolor  are  male  and  fema(o 
respectively   of  two   allied  congeneric  species.     The  joints  of 
the   flagellum  of  the   antennae   in    brunneus  are   nearly    four 
times  as  long  as  the  preceding  four  joints  together,  in  bicolor 
scarcely  twice  as  long.     Some  of  the  distinctions  between  tne 
two  that   I  have  mentioned  above  are  probably  sexual,    but 
tliose  of  the  labrum,  the  opacity  of  the  pronotum,   and  the 
striation  of  the  elytra  (it  is    hardly   likely  that    the    deeper 
sculpture  would  be  in  the  male),  together  with  much  colour 
difference  and  widely  separated  locality,  point  to  specific  dis- 
tinctness. 

W.  Australia:  near  Eucla. 

Enamillus. 

The  following  species  must  be  referred  to  this  genus  ac- 
cording tu  the  tabular  statement  of  the  characters  of  the  Sy6' 
teliopid  genera  furnished  by  Dr.  Sharp  (Ann.  Mus.  Gen.,  ix,, 
p.  319),  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  had  it  been  before  Hr. 
Sharp  he  would  have  found  a  new  generic  name  for  it.  Jt 
presents  all  the  characters  indicated  for  Enaimllus  in  tbe 
tabulation,   but  differs  from   those  set  out  in  the  subsequent 
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detailed  diagnosis  in  respect  of  the  antennae,  the  basal  joint 
of  the  flabellum  not  enfolding  the  following  joints  (although 
the  apical  joint  enfolds  the  preceding  ones,  as  in  Enamillus), 
It  also  differs  widely  as  a  species  from  the  unique  Enamillus 
(E,  8triatU8,  Shp.),  especially  in  its  pronotum  not  being 
pilose  and  its  elytra  not  regularly  striate,  but  it  is  certainly 
so  close  structurally  to  Enamillus  that  no  confusion  can  result 
from  its  being  assigned  to  that  genus.  Unfortunately,  my 
specimen  has  lost  its  legs,  though  in  all  other  respects  it  is  in 
excellent  condition.  The  Systellopides  are  so  rare  in  collec- 
tions that  I  do  not  like  to  omit  the  opportunity  of  describing 
this  one,  and  the  species  of  that  subtribe  are,  so  far  as  known, 
such  isolated  forms  that  it  is  unlikely  any  other  species  ex- 
ists which  would  be  capable  of  confusion  with  the  present  one 
for  want  of  a  description  of  the  colour,  etc.,  of  its  legs. 

E.  sharpi,  sp.  nov.  Testaceus,  antennarum  flabello,  palpo- 
rum  maxillarium  articulo  apicali,  capite  postice  pro- 
noto  medio  et  elytris  rufo-piceis  (pedibus  exempli  typici 
carentibus) ;  supra  sat  glaber  sed  protliorace  pi  lose - 
fimbriate;  subtus  sat  hirsutus;  capite  (labro  sat  laevi 
excepto)  crebre  sat  rugulose  punctulato ;  pronoto  sub- 
nitido  minus  crebre  minus  fortiter  punctulato,  fortiter 
transverse,  antice  valde  angustato,  lateribus  fortiter  ro- 
tundatis,  angulis  anticis  sat  acutis  posticis  nullis ;  scu- 
tello  transverse  sparsim  punctulato  ;  elytris  inaequaliter  sat 
crebre  punctulatis,  subopacis  nee  velutinis,  striis  sub- 
suturali  fortiter  duabus  (geminatim  positis)  modice 
quatuor  (geminatim  positis)  vix  et  tribus  sublateralibus 
fortiter  impressis.     Long.,  5i  1. ;  lat.,  2i  1. 

The  elytral  striae  are  as  follows: — A  subsutural  stria 
deeply  impressed  except  close  to  the  scutellum  :  three  pairs  of 
striae  (the  two  of  each  pair  very  close  to  ea^h  other)  at  wide 
intervals  from  each  other  and  from  the  subsutural  stria,  the 
first  pair  obsolete  in  front,  but  moderately  deep  behind,  the 
other  two  pairs  scarcely  distinct ;  three  entire,  fairly  deep 
striae  close  to  each  other  anci  to  the  lateral  margin.  Tlie 
piceous  median  portion  of  the  pronotum  is  narrow  in  front 
and  much  dilated  hind  ward,  so  as  to  be  of  triangular  form. 

W.  Australia. 

SERICIDES  (Second  subtribe  of   Australian   MeJoIonthide^y. 

Regarding  this  subtribe  1  have  little  to  add  to  what  I 
wrote  seven  years  ago  in  the  memoir  already  referred  to, 
where  I  discussed  at  some  length  the  character  that  Lacordaire 
relied  on  as  essentially  distinguishing  the  Sericides  from  the 
Sericoides,   and,  without  disputing   its   validity,    proposed    a 
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different  way  of  doterniimiig  its  presence  or  absence,  which 
would  involve  some  variation  from  Lacoraaire's  classification 
of  these  Melolont hides,  I  still  hold  the  same  opinion  on  the 
matter  that  I  did  then.  In  the  memoir  mentioned,  liowever, 
I  omitted  to  refer  to  Laoordaire's  subdivision  (into  smaller 
aggregates  of  genera)  of  this  and  the  following  subtribe — a 
reference  which  seems  to  be  called  for  by  the  fact  that  my 
proposed  different  expression  of  the  distinction  between  the 
subtribes  involves  a  certain  degree  of  re-arrangement  of  their 
"groups"  (or  sub-sub-tribes).  These  I  ignored,  provision- 
ally, and  furnished  a  tabulation  of  the  genera  without  any 
intermediate  subdivisions.  Liacordaire  subdivides  the  Seri- 
cides  into  five  groups,  two  of  which  being  non- Australian  need 
not  be  discussed  here ;  and  a  third  (Mcechidiides)  has  the  in- 
sertion of  its  maxillary  palpi  much  below  the  plane  of  the 
clypeus,  which  I  regard  as  associating  them  with  the  Seri- 
coidea  rather  than  with  the  other  Australian  genera  that 
Lacordaire  places  among  the  Sericides.  The  Sericoides  Lacor- 
daire  subdivides  into  six  "groups,"  two  of  whch  are  not  known 
to  be  found  in  Australia.  Of  the  remaining  four  groups  two 
( Paclnjf  rich  ides  and  Arlopides — at  any  rate  the  Australian 
member  of  the  latter)  have  their  maxillary  palpi  inserted 
close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  clypeus  (as  in  Phyllotorus 
etc.),  and,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  should  stand  near 
PhyllotocnSy  etc.,  rather  than  among  such  genera  as  Golpo- 
chiJa,  Heteronyx,  etc.  I,  therefore,  hold  that  these  'groups," 
assuming  that  the  .non- Australian  Aclopid  genus  is  rightly 
associated  with  Ph(r7wrpiathn)y  should  be  transferred  to  the 
SericidfSy  so  that  there  will  be  four  *'groups"  of  Australian 
Sericides  and  two  of  Australian  Sericoides.  And  here  I  may 
refer  to  a  valuable  memoir  on  Pachytricha  (Ent.  M.M.  xi., 
pp.  2,  etc.),  in  which  Dr.  Sharp  discusses  the  difficulty  of  plac- 
ing that  genus  in  the  Melolont  hid  series  with  all  the  advan- 
tage of  his  profound  learning  in  anatomy,  but  does  not  state 
his  own  judgment  as  to  what  place  it  should  occupy :  although 
I  do  not  find  in  his  remarks  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
view  I  have  taken  of  the  affinities  of  the  genus.  The  '*groups" 
of  the  Sericides  known  as  occurring  in  Australia  may,  then, 
in  ray  opinion,  be  thus  stated:  — 

A    Claws    bidentjite    benoafh     (size    verv 

large)  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     Pachytrichides 

AA.  Claws    not    bidentate    beneath    (size 
moderate  or  small). 
B.   Mandibles    6in'pa.s.<5ing    the      clypeas 

and  embracing  the  lahriim  ...  ..     Aclopidefi 

BB.  Mandibles  normal. 

C.  Hind  poxtB  very  wide         Phyllotocideft 

CC.  Hind    coxae  narrow  Diphuoephalidee. 
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PACHYTRICHIDES  (Firet  group  of  SeiicidesJ. 

The  genus  Pachytricha,  with  its  six  described  species, 
monopolises  this  group.  The  species  are  all,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  rare  in  collections,  nor  have  any,  I  believe,  been 
taken  except  in  W.  Australia.  They  are  very  fine,  large 
insects^  and  are  very  closely  allied  inter  se.  They  have  been 
fully  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Sharp  in  the  memoir  already  men- 
tionedy  and  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  about  them. 

ACLOPIDES    (Second   group   of    SericidesJ. 
Represented  in  Australia,  so  far  as  known,  by  the  single 
species,  Fhcenognatha  eric/isoni,   Hope,   which   is  fairly  com- 
mon in  collections,  but  seems  to    be  limited,   in    respect    of 
habitat,  to  the  far  north  of  the  continent. 

PHYLLOTOCIDES  (Third  group  of  Sericides). 
For  the  present  I  must  pass  this  group  over  with  the 
mere  remark  that  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  deal  with  it  mDre 
fully  and  confidently  than  I  did  in  my  former  memoir  (already 
referred  to)  :  for,  although  I  have  made  some  progress  with 
a  revision  of  that  memoir,  it  is  probable  that  I  may  be  able 
at  no  distant  date  to  examine  certain  types,  the  inspection  of 
which  will  enable  me  to  write  more  definitely  than  I  could  do 
at  this  time. 

DIPHUCEPHALIDES  (Fourth  group  of  SericidesJ. 
This  last  group  of  Australian  Sericides  contains  two 
genera,  Dip/tucephala  and  Epholcis — the  former  numerous  in 
known  species,  and  widely  distributed,  many  of  its  species 
very  abundant.  The  latter,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  al- 
most limited  to  tropical  regions,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
five  described  species,  and  not  very  frequent  in  collections. 
What  I  have  said  above  concerning  the  I^fiyllotocides  may  be 
repeated,  /nutatiti  wufandisy  concerning  this  group,  and  I, 
therefore,  omit  further  remark  on  it  for  the  present. 

SERICOIDES  (Third  subtribe  of  Austrnlian  Mdolonthides). 
Having  referred  the  Fachytriclndes  and  Arlopides  to  the 
subtribe  Sericides,  I  leave  only  two  of  the  groups  into  which 
Lacordaire  divided  the  Sericoides,  as  representing  that  sub- 
tribe  in  Australia,  viz.,  the  Ileteroiiycides  and  Stefha.<pides. 
They  are  distinguished  from  eacn  other  by  Lacordaire  as  fol- 
lows .  — 

A.  Speciesi  not  having  a  sternal  projection  ...     Heteronycides 
A  A.   Species  furnished  with  a  sternal  projec- 
tion   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     .Sfetliaspidea 

The   former  of   these    is    by  far    the    most    abundant  in 
species  of  all  the  'groups"  of  Australian  Melolonthidf^s.    The 
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number  of  species  is  so  overwhelming  that  until  a  much 
larger  proportion  has  been  carefully  studied  and  described  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
should  all  remain  included  within  tho  limits  of  the  one  "group" 
or  ought  to  be  split  up  into  several  "groups,"  and  therefore 
T  do  not  propose  to  aiscuss  that  point  at  present.  I  hav& 
already  published  a  revision  of  the  enormous  genus  Heter- 
onyjL,  and  have  now  before  me  a  great  number  of  additional 
species,  which  I  hope  to  deal  with  at  no  distant  date.  I  have 
also  furnished  a  revision  of  the  extensive  genus  Golpochila  an«i 
of  that  also  have  now  numerous  additional  species.  Of  the 
more  extensive  genera  of  the  "group"  there  still  remains 
Liparetrus  to  be  revised  by  me,  of  which,  in  the  following 
pages  I  attempt  a  revision,  adding  some  notes  preparatory 
for  more  detailed  work  on  some  other  genera  closely  connected 
with  Liparetriis.  I  may  here  draw  attention  to  my  having 
furnished  (in  the  previous  memoir  already  referred  to)  a 
tabulation  of  the  characters,  together  with  some  notes  on  the 
same,  of  the  Australian  genera  known  to  me  that  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  SericoideSy  though  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
that  memoir  I  omitted  the  Sfethasptdes  (probably  by  an  over- 
sight), and  limited  my  remarks  to  the  Heteronycid  portion 
of  the  sub-tribe.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  of  little  import- 
ance, as  the  known  species  of  Australian  Sfethai<pides  are  only 
two  in  number,  nor  is  it  probable  that  there  are  many  more 
to  be  added  in  the  future :  and,  moreover,  I  do  not  think 
that  they  will  stand  permanently  in  the  Seriroid  series.  The 
Stefhaspides,  however,  do  not  call  for  remark  here. 

LiPARETRUS. 

I  have  found  the  study  of  this  very  extensive  genus  one 
df  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  1  have  encountered  in  Aus- 
tralian entomology,  not  on  account  of  the  close  alliance  of 
its  species  (for  most  of  them  have  exceptionally  distinctive 
structural  characters),  but  on  account  of  the  very  unsatisfac 
tory  nature  of  the  monograph  of  the  geuus  written  by  Sir 
W.  Macleay,  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  A.D.  1886,  which  is  ren- 
dered practically  useless  by  the  fact  that  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  apportionment  of  the  species  between  the 
two  principal  groups  into  which  it  divides  the  genus  founded 
upon  the  number  of  joints  in  the  antennae.  I  regret  to  find 
that  I  have  to  make  some  corrections  in  my  own  work  on 
Liparefrus,  in  describing,  many  years  ago,  some  species  as 
new  which  I  now  find  had  been  previously  named  by  Sir  W. 
Macleay,  I  not  having  discovered  at  that  time  that  Sir  W. 
Macleay *s  statements  of  antennal  structure  were  in  many  in- 
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-stances  erroneous,  so  that  I  assumed  species  with  eight-jointed 
antennse  to  be  distinct  from  those  which  Sir  William  asserted 
to  have  nine  antennal  joints.  After  many  attempts  to  identify 
Macleay's  species  by  the  study  of  their  author's  descriptions  I 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so,  and 
that  an  examination  of  the  types  (which  are  in  the  Sydney 
Museums)  was  essential.  Accordingly  I  have  recently  visited 
Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  examination,  and  am 
now  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  matter  authoritatively, 
and  the  result  of  my  investigations  will  be  founa  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

The  number  of  names  that  I  can  ascertain  to  have  bpen 
given  to  species  presumably  of  Liparefrvs,  is  130,  of  whicli 
29  may  be  confidently  regarded  as  synonyms,  and  9  are  so 
described  that  they  cannot  be  identified  without  the  examina- 
tion of  types  to  which  I  have  no  means  of  access,  the  number 
of  recognisable  species  being,  therefore,  92.  To  these  I  have 
now  to  add  20  new  species,  bringing  the  total  up  to  112. 

As  remarked  above,  the  species  of  Liparetrvs  are  in 
general  distinguished  by  good  structural  characters,  which  on 
first  thoughts  would  suggest  the  probability  of  its  being  easy 
to  break  the  genus  up  into  satisfactory  subgenera  and  sec- 
tions ;  but  a  prolonged  and  careful  study  has  forced  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  structural  differences  are  so  curiously 
intermingled  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  by  means  of  which 
anything  approaching  a  natural  group  can  be  formed.  The 
most  striking  of  the  structural  characters  that  I  refer  to  are — 
fa)  nature  of  sexual  differences:  fb)  form  of  clypeus :  fc) 
structure  of  hind  tarsi;  fcfj  vestiture  of  dorsal  surface:  fe) 
structure  of  front  tibiae :  ff )  structure  of  antennas 

The  species,  however,  which  are  associated  by  agreement  in 
any  one  of  these  respects  differ  widely  as  regards  the  other 
respects,  and  the  species  which  are  placed  together  by  reli- 
ance upon  any  of  them  are  not  naturally  associated,  and  have 
their  closest  allies  in  other  groups.  I  have,  therefore,  not 
thought  it  well  to  form  any  subgenera,  but  have  made  tha 
best  use  I  can  of  the  structural  characters  for  grouping, 
without  claiming  to  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  break- 
ing up  into  natural  aggregates  except  in  so  far  as  I  shall 
indicate  in  the  course  of  this  paper  that  one  or  two  of  the 
subordinate  aggregates  seem  to  be  a  natural  association  of 
species. 

It  must  be  noted  here,  however,  that  Liparefrffs^  as 
treated  by  Blanchard  and  Macleay,  includes  a  number  of 
species  of  a  genus  separated  by  Burmeister  from  LiparetruB 
under  the  name  Aufomolvs  (which  I  hope  to  discuss  in  a 
future  memoir  under  the  heading  of  that  name),  and  it  is  to 
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LijHzretru^,  as  character ised  by  Burmeister,  that  the  preced- 
ing remarks  refer. 

The  previous  authors  who  attempted  more  or  less  group- 
ing of  the  Liparetri  known  to  them  were  Burmeister,  Blan- 
chard^  and  Macleay.  Burmeister  characterised  his  main 
groups  according  to  the  relative  length  of  the  joints  of  the 
hind  tarsi — a  system  fairly  easy  to  apply,  but  supremely  un- 
natural in  result.  Blanchard  founded  his  groups  on  antennal 
structure  alone,  and  .his  system  also  leads  to  unnatural 
grouping,  and  in  some  cases  requires  use  of  a  microscope. 
Macleay  took  the  antennal  structure  as  the  basis  of  his  classi- 
fication, with  the  nature  of  the  sexual  distinctions,  as  indi- 
cating secondary  aggregates — a  system  which  is  not  only  open 
to  the  same  objection  as  Blanchard's,  but  also  is  vitiated  by 
the  existence  of  many  species  of  which  only  one  sex  is  known. 
I  am  unable,  however,  to  lina  any  method  of  grouping  the 
Liparetri  which  will  avoid  relying  upon  the  characters  tnat 
I  have  referred  to  as  unsatisfactory.  I  hope,  nevertheless,  to 
combine  them  in  such  fashion  as  will  furnish  a  tabulation  by 
which  few  species  will  be  difficult  of  identification,  although 
I  can  make  no  claim  for  my  aggregates  of  being  more  natural 
groups  than  those  of  the  authors  I  have  referred  to  above. 
I  divide  the  genus  into  19  groups,  on  each  of  which  separately 
I  append  some  remarks,  but  it  seerns  more  convenient  to  make 
the  fahulaiion  of  the  species  a  continuous  one  than  to  pro- 
vide 19  separate  tabulations. 

In  stating  the  number  of  the  external  teeth  of  the  front 
tibiae  I  have  included  the  apical  projection  of  the  tibiae  as  a 
tooth.  These  teeth  do  not,  I  find,  as  a  rule,  vary  sexually  in 
any  marked  degree,  though  they  certainly  appear  to  vary  in 
size  somewhat  in  individuals  of  the  same  sex.  In  some 
species  (e.g.^  discipennisy  Guer.),  with  bidentate  front  tibiae, 
the  upper  tooth  is  very  feeble  in  some  specimens  as  compared 
with  others,  and  it  is  usually  most  feeble  in  the  males  :  but 
where  it  is  well  defined  in  the  female  it  is  always,  as  far  as 
my  observacion  goes,  not  actually  tranfinc/  in  tlie  males.  Tne 
species  showing  the  greatest  sexual  disparity,  known  to  me, 
in  this,  respect  is  L.  discipennis.  In  the  closely  allied  /.. 
canescensy  Macl.,  I  do  not  find  any  sexual  difference  whatever 
in  the  armature  of  the  front  tibiae. 

Before  I  pass  to  the  tabulated  statement  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  species,  a  list  of  the  names  that  have  to  be  sunk 
as  synonyms,  and  some  brief  notes  on  the  species  that  I  have 
had  to  omit  from  the  tabulation,  seem  to  be  required.  I 
place  the  names  that  must  be  sunk  as  synonyms 
in    alphabetical     order,     setting     against     each     the     name 
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of  which  it  becomes  a  synonym.  Basalisy  Macl.,  and 
glabcTy  MacL,  are  nom  jyrceocc.  Convexusj  Boisd.,  and  06- 
scurtMy  Homb.  &  Jacq.,  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify,  and 
merely  place  them  on  the  anthoriiy  of  other  authors.  My 
reasons  for  the  rest  of  the  synonymy  will  be  found  detailed  in 
the  following  pages.  It  should  be  noted  that  obscurus,  Macl., 
sinks  as  a  nom.  prctocc,  as  well  as  for  the  reason  noted  under 
the  name  picipefinis,  Germ.  The  three  tiotri.  prceocc.  are  ad- 
ditional to  the  29  original   names  that  are  synonyms :  — 

*acutiden8,  MakcL  =  tridentatu8,  Macl. 
*AdelaicUey  Blackb.  =   comatus,  Macl. 
^agrestis,  Blackb.  =  ^t;»£,  Blanch. 
*ba$alis,  Bl&nch,  =  sylvicola,  Burm.  (1  Fab.). 

basalts y  M.SLcl.  =  albohirtu8,  Mast. 
*brunneiyenniSy  Blackb.  =  w6ig'm^osi/s,  Macl. 

convt.xu8y  Boisd,  =  sylvicola,  Burm  (?  Fab.). 
*flavopUosus,  M^SLcl,  =^fnlvohirtus,  Macl. 

glaber,  MsmL  =  Icevattis ,  Macl. 
*hirsutu8,  'Burm.  =  margimpefinis ,  Blanch. 
*lanaticolliSy  M&cl.  =  Falmerstonif  Blackb. 
*latiiu8CtUus y  M&c\.  =  sericeuSy  Macl. 
*Macl€ayiy  Blackb.  =  sy/r/ro/a,  Burm.   (?  Fab.). 
*Masfersiy  'M.aucl.^Germari,  Macl. 
*mauruSj  Blackb.  =  co//am',   Macl. 
*montann8y  Macl.  =  a  it^cipennis ,   Guer. 
*nigric€ps,  Macl.  =  /^f r/s",  Blanch 
*nigrohirtus,   Macl.  =  rftfUf/inipennis^   Blanch. 
*nittdiory  'M.aic\.=picipejin/8^  Germ. 
*nitidipenni8y  Maic\.  =  atery  Macl. 

obscurus y  Hombr.  <fe  J^.QC{.  —  irUiip€ntii,<,  Germ. 
^obscurus,  Majc\.  =  picipe finis y  Germ. 
*parvulu8y  Macl.  =  losvaf us,  Macl. 
*perple.TUSy  Blackb.  =  rrinif/ery  Macl. 
*propinquusy    MacL  — nth irund us,  Macl. 
*pruinosuHy  Burm.  =  vest  it  us  y  Blanch. 
*rugosus,  Macl.-  nigrinusy  Germ. 
*8alebrosuSy   Macl.  =  syhiroht^  Burm.   (?  Fab.). 
*senexy  Blackb.  — tridipennis,  Germ. 
*simillimusy  Macl.-  ah  nor  tn  id  is,  Macl. 
*  simple  J- y  Blackb.  — rot  undipennis,  Macl. 
*spretus,  Blackx^.  — as  per,  Macl. 

The  following   are   the    names  of  the  species   that   I  am 
unable  to  place  in   my  tabulation.        The  type   specimens  of 

•  Thi*^  synonymy  has    not,  I  lK*liev<\  boon  proviously  notified. 
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those  of  them  whose  names  are  not  Macleay's  are  in  Europe, 
I  presume,  if  still  in  existence :  — 

L.  uniformisy  Blanch.,  from  Eastern  Australia,  seems 
likely  to  be  a  member  of  my  twelfth  group.  The  description 
implies  that  its  elytra  are  of  testaceous  colour,  without  either 
pilosity  or  dark  markings.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  probably  a 
species  that  I  have  not  seen.  Its  author  supplies  no  infor- 
mation about  the  structure  of  its  hind  tarsi.  Macleay  sug- 
gests its  possible  identity  with  his  luridipennis,  but  that 
is  most  improbable.  The  descriptions  do  not  agree,  and  the 
localities  are  very  far  apart. 

L,  convexiuscultis,  Macl.  Quite  unrecognisable  by  the  des- 
cription. I  could  not  find  the  type  in  either  of  the  Sydney 
Museums,  where  it  might  be  expected  to  be. 

L,  curtuluSy  Burm.  I  suspect  this  species  of  being  identi- 
cal with  ferrugineus,  Blanch.,  although  there  are  discrep- 
ancies of  colour  which  render  the  identity  doubtful.  The 
description  of  colour  agrees  better  with  tthiquitosus,  Macl., 
but  the  clypeus  of  the  male  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  that 
of  the  latter  species.  It  may  be  distinct  from  both^  in  which 
case  I  have  not  seen  it. 

L.  f/labratu8,  Burm.  I  cannot  identify  this  species.  It 
is  probably  a  member  of  my  fourth  group,  and  seems  to  be 
nearest  to  incerfns,  Blackb.,  but,  itifcr  aim  wiiltay  differs  ex- 
tremely in  colouring.  If  the  type  was  a  specimen  from  whose 
propygidium  and  pygidium  the  vestiture  had  been  removed 
by  abrasion  it  might  be  L.  oraftfn,  Macl. 

Z.  glaber,  Burm.  This  species  is  scarcely  described. 
There  being  no  information  given  by  its  author  with  regard 
to  even  such  important  characters  as  the  structure  of  the  an- 
tennae and  the  front  tibiae,  it  is  useless  to  hazard  a  guess  as 
to  its  proper  place  in  the  genus. 

L,  Lottini,  Dupont.  According  to  Macleay,  this  species 
is  identical  with  L.  Iivrnilh,  Blanch.,  in  which  case  it  is  an 
Automolus.  I  cannot  see,  however,  that  Macleay  can  have  had 
any  solid  ground  for  identifying  it  with  any  insect  in  parti- 
cular, as  the  description  is  quite  worthless. 

Jj,  nigricollisy  Hope.  This  is  a  mere  name ;  it  is  unac- 
companied by  any  information  that  would  associate  the 
species  with  Liparetnts:  in  fact,  the  scanty  remarks  on  the 
elytra  seem  to  be  more  consistent  with  a  place  in  some  other 
genus. 

L.  gagafireps^  Macl.  The  presumable  type  is  in  the  Mac- 
leay Museum.  It  appertains  to  a  species  tiiat  I  have  not 
seen  elsewhere.  Unfortunately,  the  structure  of  its  antennae 
cannot  be  examined  without  manipulation  that  could  not  be 
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resorted  to.  Those  organs,  however,  I  can  say  with  confi- 
dence, have  not  more  than  eight  joints.  If  they  are  eight- 
jointed,  the  insect  should  be  placed  in  my  tabulation  with 
Jatvatusy  MacL,  from  which  it  differs  by,  inter  alia,  its  bripjhtly 
testaceous  prothorax.  If  the  antennae  are  seven-jointed  the 
insect  should  be  placed  in  my  tabulation  with  opacicollisy 
MacL,  from  which  it  differs  by,  inter  alia,  its  being  less  than 
half  the  size  of  that  species. 

7>.  sfriatus,  Blanch.  Without  information  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  hind  tarsi  it  is  impossible  to  place  this 
species  in  a  tabulation.  If  the  basal  joint  of  those  tarsi  be 
shorter  than  the  second  joint  it  might  probably  be  identical 
with  Zr.  glaber,  Burm.,  and  also  with  ovatus,  MacL,  in  which 
case  it  would  have  priority  over  those  two  names.  If  its  hind 
tarsi  be  not  as  suggested  above  it  is  a  species  that  I  have  not 
seen. 

A.  Ant<enii8e  O-jointed. 

B.   Front  tibiae  d-dentate  externally. 
C.   Basal      joint     of  hind  tansi  evi- 
dently  shorter    than    the     2nd 
joint. 
D.  Disc     of     pronotum      bearing 
erect  pilosity. 
K.  Erect    pilositv    largely     ex- 
tended  on  the  elytra. 
F.  Pilosity    of    pronotum   en- 
tirely of   pale  colour. 
G.  Front  margin  of  clypeus 
very       deeply       emar- 
^inate     (as    deeply    as 
in     ahnormalis,    Macl.)     Kennedyi,   Mad. 
GG.  Front    margin   of   cly- 
peus     not      (or      more 
feebly)  emarginate. 
U.  Basal    joint    of    front 
tarsi       (male)      pro- 
duced at  inner  apex. 

I.  Elytra     not      closely 

punctulate ;  gemi- 
nate striae  well 
marked 

II.  Elytra  closely  punc- 
tulate :  geminate 
st  rite  feebly  de- 
fine<l 

HH.  Basal  joint  of  front 
tarsi   Cmale),    not,   or 
scarcely,         produce<l 
at   inner  apex. 
I.  Pygidium    black     ... 
J.  Elytra    with   gem- 
inate   striae    not, 
or  scarcely, 

traceable  ...     xanthotrichus,    Blanch 


comatus.  Mad. 


fulvohirtus,   Mad. 
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J  J.  Elytra  with  gem- 
inate etriee    well 

marked 

II.  Pygidium    red 
FF.  Pilosity      of      ipronotum 
blackish  in  middle  part. 
G.  Basal     joint     of     front 
tarsi   (male)    keeled  on 
inner  edge. 
H.  Size         very         large 
(about    5    J.);     gem- 
inate striae  of  elytra 
strong 
HH.  Size  raoderat<» 

(about    4    1.);    gem- 
inate   striae    of    ely- 
tra feebler 
GG.  Basal    joint    of     front 
tarsi  (male)         not 

keeled,     but     producMnl 
at  inner  apex. 
H.  Front       of       clypeus 
(male)         bisinuately 
emarginate      (a.s      in 
xanthoirich  its) 
HH.  Front      of      clypeus 
(male)   not   bisinuate 
EE.  Ehi:ra   glabrous,  or  nearly 
so. 
F.  Clypeus  ^  of     male    trun- 
cate ;   pilosity    of    prono- 
tum  of  pale    colour. 
G.  Clypeus     .scarcely      n:»r- 
rowed  fonvard.      Frr)nt 
tArsi     of     male      much 
thickened 
GG.  Clypeuf;       ronsidcrably 
n  M  rro  wc<l  f  orwa  rd . 

FiTJut     ta»'si     of     male 
scarcely   thickened 
FF.  Clvp4^us     of     mule    roun- 
de<l    in    front :   pilo^;ity   of 
pronotum    blackish 
DD.  Pronotum    gclabrous  on   disc, 
but  frilled  with  erect  hairs  all 
across  front. 
E.  Front     margin      of      clypeu.*^ 
with     a     median    tooth-like 
obtuso   prominence  in    hotb 
sexes 
EE.   Front    marq:in     of    clypeus 
not       promfnent       in       tlie 
middle. 
F.   Lateral    ancjles   of    clypeus 
acute  in  tlie  male. 
G.   All    the    joints    of    front 
tarsi    Tmale)  keeled    in- 
ternally 
GG.   Tarsi      of      mnle      not 
keeled   intern  a  11  v. 


necessarius,    Blackb- 
rufiventris.    Mad. 


ater,    Mad. 


phoenicopterus,    Oerm, 


Mitcholli,    Mad. 
villosicollis.   Mad. 


Oermari.    }fad. 


ca  pi  Hat  us.    ^fnd. 


♦li'^par.    Blarlh 


Kreuslera:*,   ^fod, 


In  irons,    Blnrkh, 
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H.  Elytra  stron^y  prui- 

nose  and  iridescent 
HH.  Elytra  not  pruinoee 
nor  iridescent 
FF.  Lateral    angles    of    cly- 
peus  ronndly  obtuse 
DDD.  Pronotuin      glabrons       on 
disc,    or    with    only    a     few 
hairs  on  the    antero- external 
parts. 
E.  Clypens    conspicuously    tri- 

dentate  in  front 
EE.  Clypeus    not    dentate    (or 
scarcely  so). 
F.  Entirely    testaceous     (in- 
cluding the  head) 
FF.  Some  part  (at  least  the 
head)  dark. 
6.  Sides     (but    not    middle 
part)   of   front   margin 
of  pronotum  pilose     ... 
6G.  Front   margin  of  pro- 
notum  glabrous. 
H.  Pi-opy^dium  and 

p^gidium  clothed 

with    coarse   squami- 
form  setae.  « 

I.  Clypeus   (at  lea,st  of 

male)  shanply  timn- 
cate,  with  well  de- 
fined  angles 

II.  Clypeus  rounded 
off  at  the  angles  in 
both  sexes. 

J.  Size    fairly     large 
(3    1.    or   more)  ; 
tarsi    and    claws 
very  long 
J  J.  Size    small    (less 
than  2^  1.)  ;  tarsi 
and   claw.s    much 
shorter. 
K.  Median   line   of 
pronotum    well 
impressed 
KK.  Median     line 
of       pronotum 
not     impresspd 
HH.  Propygidium       and 
pygidium    devoid    of 
squamifoiTn  setae 
I.  Propygidium         and 
pygidium       almost 
without  sculpture. 
J.  P  rot  her  ax        vor>' 
.strongly       trans- 
verse         

-TJ.  Prothorax    mnrli 
more  feebly 

transA'erse 


ansnlatus,  Mad. 
fimbriatus.   Blackh. 
concolor,    Er. 


distans,    Blackh. 


aridus,  Blackh. 


picipennis.  Germ, 


lividiipennis.    Blackh 


ovatu.«i.    Mad. 


rubefactns.   Mad. 


subsquamoKus.   Mad. 


nifipoiiTiis.    Mnd. 


prt-^tirali-i:.    Blarl-h 


M 
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II.  Prop  vadium      and 

Sygidium  with  well 
ernied     pun  ctu  ra- 
tion. 
J.  Head  sparsely 

piinctulate 
J  J.  Head  closely 

puncftulate 
K.  Pro  not  urn    con- 
spicuously can- 
aliculate       (at 
any    rate  near 
base). 
L.  Size         mode- 
rate (3  1.  or 
more) 
LL.  Size        very 
small  (scai-ee- 
ly  2  I). 
KK.  Pronotum  not 
canaliculate  ... 
CC.   Basal   two  joints  of   hind  tarsi 
equal    (or  scarcely  differing:)   in 
length. 
D.   Disc  of  pronotum  piIos<». 
E.   Basal   joint     of     hind     tarsi 
lonjier  than  apical  spin*'  of 
it.s  tibia. 
F.  The  hairs  of  tlie  upper  .sur- 
face black,  or  nearly  sn. 
G.  Propygidiuni     (nt     least 
of  female)  clnvely  lugu- 
lase  and  subopaque     ... 
GO.   Propygidium    (at   lea.st 
of   female)    with   coai'se 
sparse     punctures,    nnd 
.somewhat   nitid 
FF.  The   hail's   of  the   dorsal 
surface   flaxen 
?]E.   Basal    joint    of    hind   tarsi 
shorter    than    apical    spine 
of  its  tibia     .. 
F.   Size  large  fo  1.)  :  geminate 
stria*    of    elvtrn    well    de- 
fine<l 
FF.   Size    much    '^mailer    Hess 
than      3      1.)  :      geminate 
strisp      of      elytra       ven^ 
feeble 
*DD.  Disc    of    pronotum    not,    oi 
.scarcely.  pilo«;e  ;  a  frill  of  very 
conspicuous  pilovity  all  acrow 
the  front  margin. 
E.   Pronotum   sharply    an<l    con- 
spicuouslv   puiK-tulate. 
F.   Size     fairlv     large      (3M^. 
1.)  :   pilosity   nf  pronotum 
black 


juvenis,  Blackh. 


incertu.s,    BUtckh. 

insularis,  Blackb. 
vic«nns.    Blackh. 


vestitus,   Blanch. 

nigro-umbratus.  Blackb. 
glabripennis.   Mad. 


eT-\'thropterus.  Mad. 

[(?BJnvrh.f 


amabili.s.    BJackh. 


oollarifl.    Mad. 


In  L.  piier  there  are  r  few  inconspicuous  haire. 
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FF.  Size  flmall  (acarceiy  3  1.) ; 

fdlosity       of      pronotam 
oIyoiis 
EE.  Pronotum       faintly,       or 
soaroely,  punctulate. 
F.  Sise    moderate   (3i   1.   or 
more). 
G.  The    fiubmarginal    gem- 
inate  strin    of    elytra 
become     much     deeper 
close  to  apex    ... 
GG.  The  6ubm«rginal  sem- 
inate    strue    of    elytra 
obsolete  towards  apex 
FF.  Sise     .small     (lees     than 
2i  1.). 
G.  Disc  of   pronotum  with 

a  few  scattered  hairs 
GG.  Disc       of      pronotum 

glabrous  

DDD.  Pronotum  not  pilose  either 
on   disc   or   all    across     front 
margin. 
E.  Front  of  clypeus  deeply  and 

angularly  emarginate 
EE.  Front   of   clypeiis    not,   or 
scarcely,  emarginate. 
F.  Entirely     testa ceous.     ex- 
cept  infuscate  head 
FF.  iSitirely      black      (unlefls 
elytra    red). 
G.  Fropygidium    and   pygi- 
dium     <lonsely     clothed 
with  ad  pressed  8qii  a  mi- 
form  setae 
GG.  Propygidium  and  pygi- 
dium  normal. 
H.  Front  margin  of  pro- 
notum  entirely   glab- 
rous. 

I.  Clypens    more     pro- 

dure<l  (in  male 
st  ron  gly  t  riden- 
tate) :  lateral  fringe 
of    pronotum     whi- 

II.  Clypens  lo.*^  pro- 
dnrpd  fin  male 
feebly  trident  ate)  : 
lateral  fringe  of 
pronotum   brown 

J.  Pnnoturation  nf 
propygidium  ob- 
*iolete  in  front 
part 

JJ.  Pnnctnration  of 
propygidium  not 
ob«olot<»  in  front 
part 


analis,   Bfackb. 


consanguineus,  BJackb. 
Sedani,   BJackb. 

puer,    Blackb. 
rotundiformis.   Mad. 


abnonnalis.    Mad. 


distinctuK,    BJackb. 


tri*^tis,    BJancJi. 


iridip4»nni.<;.    Germ. 


Q;raciI'po«.    BJitrhh. 


lioI(i"-o»-ifMMi«;.    Mod. 


m2 
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HH.  Front     marfipn     of 
pronotuxn      with      a 
pilose  frill  widely  in- 
terrupted  in   middle 
CCC.  Basal  joint  or  hind  tarsi  difr- 
tinotly  longer  than  2nd  joint. 
D.  Disc   of   pronotum   pilose    (in 
some    species  more  conspicu- 
ously so  across  base  and  front 
margin  than  elsewhere). 
E.  Apex    (and    hind     part     of 
sides)   of    elytra    set    with 
short  stout  bristles 
EE.  Elytra     without    marginal 
bristles. 
F.  Elytra  black. 
G.  Clypeus    distinctly     tri- 

dentate  in  both  sexes 
GO.  Clypeus  slightly  emar- 
ginate,  not   at  all  den- 

i/clr(^?  ■■•  ■••  ■•• 

FF.  Elytra    red   (blackish,  or 
not,  near  base). 
G.  Fi'ont  of  clypeus  with  3 
shaiT)  recurved  teeth  ... 
GG.  Front  of  clypeus  feebly 
and  obtusoly  tridentate, 
H.  Elytral     punctiu^ation 
strong     (about   as   in 
J,.  vHlosicoUis,  Macl.) 
HH.   Elytral       punotura- 
tion   notably  finer  ... 
DD.  Pronotum       not     pilose     on 
disc,    but   having  a    fringe  of 
erect  hairs  all  across  its  front 
DDD.  Pronotum     not     pilose     wi 
disc,    and    not    fringed   acro.ss 
its  front. 
E.   Front    of    clypeus    having   3 
strong  sharp  rec'Ui'\'e<l  teeth 
EE.   Front  of  clypeus  di.stinotly 
tridentate  :  the  teeth  feoble. 
blunt,  and  not  recui-ve<l. 
F.   Pronotum     and    pygi<liuni 

dark 
FF.   Pronotum   and  pygifliuni 
testa oeous    red 
EEE.   Front   of  clypeus    not    at 
all  trident  a  to. 
F.   A    cunecl     iniprefv^inn     on 
either  side,   on   pronotum 
behind   its  middle 
FF.   Pronotum  normal. 

G.  Size  moderate  (2.1  1.)  : 
subopa((ue  :  colour  suh- 
unifoiTU,  piceou> 
GG.  Size  very  small  (1(v>k 
than  2  1.):  nitid  :  colour 
variegated,  partly  t<*s- 
taceous    ... 


sericeus,  Macl. 


asper,   Macl, 


atratus,    Burm. 
ebeninus,   Macl. 

tridentatus,   Macl. 


parvidens,    Mncl. 
obtusidens,   Macl. 

Rothei,    Bl/ickh. 


Perkiuvsi,   Blackh. 


bituberculatue.    Macl. 
melanocephalus,   Blarhh. 


impres«icollis.    Macl. 


convexior.   Marl. 


Ijptieulus,  BUickh. 
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BB.  Front  tibise    not   tridentate   ex- 
ternally. . 
C.  Pronotum  pilose,  at  leaet  with  a 
fringe  of  hairs  across  its  front 
margin. 
D.  Elytra  pilose. 

E.  Elytra  very  long,   quite    or 
aunofit     covering     prapygi- 
dium  in  both  sexes  ... 
EE.  Elytra     normal     (or    very 
short). 
F.  Elvtra  unicolorous. 
Q.  Front  tibise  very  strong- 
ly bidentate  externally 
QG.  Front    tibiae    not,    or 
scarcely,   bidentate  ex- 
ternally. 
H.  Elytra    bearing    very 
long  and  very  coarse 
sparse  white  bristle.*; 
HH.  EJj'tra  clothed  with 
fine  soft  hail's 
FF.  Elytra   bicolorous. 
G.  Front  tibiae  not  toothed 
externally      above     the 
apical  projection. 
H.  Basal    joint    of    hind 
tarsi  fully  half  again 
as  long  as  2nd  joint 
HH.  Basal  joint  of  hind 
tarsi  notably  shorter 
in  proportion  to  2nd 
joint 
GG.  Front  tibiae   distinctly 
bidentate  externally. 
H.  Basal    joint    of     hind 
tarsi    at    least     half 
again     as      long     as 
2nd  joint       

I.  Pilosity      of      dorsal 

surface  dark 

II.  Pilosity  of  dorsal 
surface  almost 
white           ...         . . 

HH.  Ba.^al  joint  of  hind 
tarsi   very   little  lon- 
ger  than    2nd    joint 
DD.  Elytra     glabrous,     or     with 
only  a  few  hairs  close  to  base. 
E.  Basal    jpint    of     hind    tarsi 
not  shorter  than  2nd  joint. 
F.  Dorsal     surface    not     uni- 
formly dark. 
G.  Elytra     pilose    in    front 

part 
GG.  Elytra  glabrous. 

H.  Disc  of  pronotum 
clothed  with  erect 
hairs. 


alienus,   Blackb. 


suavis,   Blackb, 


di versus,  Blackb. 
rotundicollis,  Blxickb. 


ventralis,   Blackb. 


assimilis,  Mad. 


discipennis,   Guir. 


albohirtus,   ^fast. 


canef^cens,    MacJ. 


gravidus.   Blarkb. 
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I.  Ba&nl   two  joints  ot 

hind    t<arsi     equal, 
or      fiubequal,      in 
length. 
J.  PiTosity  of  prone- 
turn  nearly  white 
JJ.   Pilosity    of    pi*o- 
notiim  dark 

brown    or    black- 
ish. 
K.   Front  tibi» 

V  o  nspicuouely 
bidontate      ex- 
ternally 
KK.  Front      tibiae 
with  upper 

t(M)th     all     but 
non-existent  ... 

II.  Ba.sal  joint  of  hind 
tarsi  vei-y  much 
longer  than  2nd 
joint  

HH.  Pronotum  glabrous 
on  disc,  but  witii  a 
fringe  of    long  hains 

across  front 

FF.  Dorsal  surface  uniformly 
uariik  ...         ...         , , , 

EE.  Basal  joint   of   hind    tarsi 
notably    shorter   than     2nd 
joint 
CC.  Pronotum  glabrous,  or  at  most 
fringed    with    liains   on    lateral 
paiTtvs  of  front  margin. 
D.  Ba.sal  joint  of  hind  tarsi  fully 
a.s  long  a.s  joints  2  and  3  to- 
gether   

DD.  Ba.saJ    joint    of    hind    tarsi 
much  shoi-ter. 
E.  Clypeus  very  distinctly   tri- 

dentate  in   front     ... 
EE.  Clypeus  not   tridentate   in 
front. 
F.  No  part  of  dorsal  surface 
(unless  head)  black. 
G.  BasaJ  joint  of  hind  }f\rs\ 
no-t     longer    tlian     2nd 
joint. 
H.    Front  tibije  conspiou- 
ounIv     bidentate     ex- 
ternally 
HH.   Front  tibite  witli  no 
<1  i st  i  n  ft    t  oot  h    a  h n ve 
the  apical  projection. 
I.    Flahellnni       r)f      an- 
tennte  pieeons : 

head        ron  fluently 
trnn*iver*;ely     rugu- 

I"  ^^^^      •■■  •••  ■•■ 


discoidalis,  Mad, 


occidental  is,  Mad, 

luridipennis.   Mad, 

sericeip>ennis,    Mad. 

cinctipennis,    Blackh, 
nudipennis.    Germ. 

Palmei-stoni,    Blackh. 


cavi(>eps.    BInckb. 


minor,   BJackh. 


pallidn.s.   Mad, 


hrovipe'-.    Blnchh, 
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II.  Antennae      entirely 
testaoeoufi :       head 
punctulate         (not 
very  closely) 
GG.  Baaal    joint    of     hind 
taiBi    considerably  lon- 
IQBr  than  2nd  joint     ... 
FF.  Dorsal    surface    (except 
eWtra)  black. 
G.  Front     tibiae     unarmed 
above   the    apical    pro- 
jection 
GG.  Front   tibiae  distinctly 
bidentate  ...  ^   ^  ■" 

Antennae    consisting    of    8    joints 
(only). 

B.    Front  tibiae  tridentate  externally. 
C.   Basal   joint    of    hind   tar.si    not 
longer  than  2nd  joint. 
D.  Pronotum  pilose  on  disc,  or  at 
least  all  across  front  margin. 
E.  Pilosity  largely  extended  to 
the  elytra. 
F.  Propygidium     and      pygi- 
dium    not    coarsely     ver- 
miculate-rugulase. 
G.  Elytra     sparsely     puiit- 
tulate,    red    (more     or 
leas  black-margined). 
H.  Basal    joint     of    hind 
tarsi  notably  shorter 
than  2nd   joint 
HH.  Basal    2     joints     ot 
hind  tai-si  equal 
GG.  Elytra  closely   punctu- 
late,    black     (at     most 
reddish  near  apex). 
H.   Front  angles  of  male 
clypeus      acute      and 
directed  outwaixl     ... 
HH.  Frontanglesof  male 
clypeus  not  acute  and 
not  directed   foi-waixl 
FF.  Propygidium    and    p.ygi- 
dium    coansely     vermicu- 
late-iiigulose 
EE.  Elytra    glabrous     or     with 
only  a  few  bawil  hair^. 
F.  Sculpture    of    elytra      not 
transversely  rugattv 
G.  Male     clypeus     "stroiisjly 
emarginate,  w  i  t  h 

strong,  .shai-p  nngle.s . 
pronotum  of  female 
glabrou.s  on  disc 
GG.  Male  clypeus  s<arcelv 
emarginate,  and  with 
feeble  angles :  pi-onn- 
tum  pilose  on  disc  in 
both  aexes. 


Blanchardi,   Blackb, 


modest  us,  Blackb, 


Leai,  Blackb. 
rotundipennis,    Mad. 


iiiarsiinipennis.    Blanch. 
pi]o<.us.    Mm'J. 


(•al!t)>us.    MnrJ 


niojrinus,    (irrm 


-Nlvioola.  Ihirin.  (?Fnh.) 


f'Tfuizinoiis.    Blavch. 
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H.  Form  broadly   ovat« ; 
pygridium     dark     in 
both  sexes 
HH.  Form     much     nar- 
rower ;  pygidium  (and 
prono<tum)  bright  red 
in    male 
FF.  Elytral  sculpture  strong- 
ly      and      conspicuously 
transversely  rugate 
DD.  Pronotum  glabrous  (the  late- 
ral margins  disregarded). 
E.  Head,  pronotum,  and  elytra 
um^iik  >••  >••  ••• 

EE.  Pronotum  (at  least  partly) 
and  elytra  testaceous. 
F.  Clyipeus  subtridentate  (dis- 
tinctly bisinuate) 
FF.  Clypeus  not  bisinuate. 
G.  Hind    angles   of    prono- 
tum quite  defined. 
H.  Puncturation   of  pro- 
notum quite  sparse... 
HH.  Puncturation  of 

pronotum  close 
GG.  Hind  angles  of  prono- 
tum rounded  off  (non- 
existent) 
EEE.  Entirely     black,     except 
the  elytra,    which    ai-e  tes- 
taceous (black  bordered)  ... 
CC.  Baikal  joint  of  hind  tarsi  much 
longer  than  2nd  joint 
BB.  Front  tibiae  with  less  than  3  ex- 
ternal teeth. 
C.  Front  tibisp  conspicuously  biden- 

tate  externally     ... 
CC.  Front    tibia*    with    no    distinct 
tooth   above   the   apical    projec- 
tion 
AAA.  Antennee  consisting  of  7  joints  only 
B.  Pronotum     not      confluentlv     and 
asperately  punctulato. 
C.  Pronotum  nitid  :  its  longritudinal 
channel  deep  and  entire. 
D.  Pronotum  sparsely  punctnlate 
DD.  Pronotum  chxsely  punctnlate 
CC.  Pronotum  not   as  C. 

D.  Surface  of  oronotum  entirely 
clothed  with  long  pilosity     ... 
DD.  Pronotum     glabrous,    except 
on     sides     and     acrof^s     front 
margin. 
E.   Surface  of  propygidium  even 
EE.  Surface     of     propygidium 
strongly  gihho.<^  in  middle 
DDD.  Pronotum  entirely  glabrous 
(except   lateral    fringe) 
BB.  Pronotum  confluentlv   and    aspe- 
rately punctnlate     ... 


ubiquitosus,  Mael, 


rubioundue,  Mad. 


rugatus,  Blackh. 


erythropygus,    Blanch. 


badiiLS,    ^facl. 


niontioola,  Mael. (  f  Fob  J 
fallax,    Blackh. 

atriceps.    Mad. 

micans.    Mad. 
criniger,    Mad. 

[jet us,    Blackh. 
Inevatus,  Mad. 


mysticus.   Blackh. 
globulus.  Mad. 

in^olitus,   Blackh. 


I}cvi<!,    Blanch, 
fubercnlatus.    Lea    (f) 
opacicollis.   Mad. 
^(inamiger.  Mad. 
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FIRST  GROUP  (a,   B,   C,  D,  E,   OF   TABULATION). 

Tbd  species  under  this  heading  form  part  of  a  natural 
group  with  which,  however,  some  species  with  very  different 
antennal  structure  (AA,  B,  C,  D,  £,  of  tabulation) 
are  so  closely  allied  that  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  it  to 
make  it  complete  as  a  natural  group.  Sir  W.  Macleay  plac- 
ed them  all  together,  and  attributed  similar  antennal  struc- 
ture to  them  all.  There  are  strongly  marked  sexual  charac- 
ters in  the  clypeus  of  all  of  them,  and  in  the  front  tarsi  of 
more  than  half,  sexual  characters  in  the  antennae  moderately 
strong,  in  the  abdomen  almost  none,  vestiture  of  dorsal  sur- 
face and  structure  of  hind  tarsi  uniform,  or  but  slightly 
varying  specifically,  structure  of  front  tibiae  very  uniform. 
The  following  are  notes  on  some  of  the  species :  — 

L,  Adelaidit,  Blackb.,  is  Jj.  comatus,  MacL,  although 
the  description  of  comatus  is  extremely  misleading,  being 
founded  on  a  colour  var.  such  as  I  have  not  seen,  and  said  to 
resemble  L.  marginipennisy  Blanch.,  which  is  a  species  of 
the  same  natural  group,  but  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  like 
it  superficially.  Macleay  had  a  peculiarly  coloured  example 
before  him,  and  gave  a  by  no  means  felicitous  description  ef 
it  under  the  name  comatus. 

L,  flavopilosus,  Macl.  This  species  was  described  from 
Gayndah  specimens,  as  also  was  fulvolnrtusy  Macl.  Between 
the  two  descriptions  1  find  absolutely  not  one  differential 
character  except  that  the  pilosity  of  one  is  called  "pale  red' 
and  of  the  other  "yellowish."  In  the  Australian  Museum  I 
find  one  specimen  (male)  of  flavopilosus  and  two  (female)  of 
fulvohirtusy  doubtless  including  the  types.  They  are  all  from 
one  locality  (Gayndah),  and  do  not  seem  to  differ  inter  se 
except  in  sex. 

/..  .ranthotriclnis.  Blanch.  Macleav  savs  that  the  basal 
two  joints  of  the  hind  tarsi  are  equal.  The  specimens  so 
named  in  the  Sydney  Museums— as  also  in  my  own  collection 
—have  hind  tarsi  with  the  basal  joint  (though  longer  than 
is  usual  in  this  group)  distinctly  shorter  than  the  second 
joint.  The  author  of  the  name  does  not  mention  the  hind 
tarsi. 

L.  ater^  Macl.  A  male  (unique)  in  the  Macleay  Museum 
is  evidently  the  type  of  this  species.  Excessively  close  U) 
ph(xnicopteru8,  Germ.,  and  attributed  to  the  same  region  (Ss. 
Australia)  as  that  species.  It  is  notably  larger  than  anv 
specimen  that  I  have  seen  of  ordinarily  coloured  phmnicop- 
terusy  nor  have  I  seen  phceiiiropterus  (of  ordinary  size)  with 
elytra  dark  piceous  in  colour  as  they  are  in  ate?-.  The  gemi- 
nate striae   of  the  elytra  are   more  strongly   marked    than  in 
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ordinary  exrmples  of  phoenicopteruB.  L.  ater  may  prove  to 
be  a  good  species,  but  is  possibly  only  an  aberrant  specimen 
of  phanicopterus. 

L,  nitidipennis,  Macl.  A  female  (unique)  in  the  Mac- 
leay  Museum  is,  no  doubt,  the  type  of  this  specie  It  is  in 
bad  condition,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  certainly  the  female  of 
L.  ater,  Macl.  It  is  of  the  size  and  colouring  of  a  typical 
example  of  phanicopterus.  Germ.,  but  differs  from  the  fe- 
male of  that  species  by  the  more  strongly  marked  geminate 
striae  of  its  elytra,  and  the  more  abruptly  narrowed  front 
portion  of  its  clypeus.  Like  phogni  copter  us  and  ater  it  is  from 
S.  Australia. 

L.  Mitchelli,  Macl.  A  male  (unique)  in  the  Macleay  Mu- 
seum, is,  no  doubt,  the  type  of  this  species.  I  do  not  find 
any  character  to  distinguish  it  from  L,  villosicollis,  Macl., 
except  the  slight  difference  (indicated  in  the  preceding  tabu- 
lation) in  the  form  of  its  clypeus.  This  difference,  however, 
remoteness  of  locality  being  given  due  weight,  seems  to  indi- 
cate probable  specific  validity. 

SECOND  GROUP  (a,  B,  C,  D,  EE,  OF  TABULATION). 

Differs  from  the  preceding  group  only  by  the  elytra  of 
its  members  being  glabrous,  or  with  only  a  few  hairs  close  to 
the  base. 

L,  Alastersi,  Macl.     Among  the  speciinens  standing  under 
this  name  and  L.  Germari,  in  the  two  Sydney  museums,  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  the  actual  types.     The  distinctions  in- 
dicated in  Macleay's  note  on  Mastert!!  (it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  description)  are   too   slight  to    be  seriously   regarded.       In 
Germari  the  male  clypeus  is  said  to  be  nearly  quite  truncate, 
the  angles  not  very  acute  ;  in  Mastersi,  "slightly  emarginate 
in  front,  and  acutely  angled."     In   German  the  median  line 
of  the   pronotuni    is  said    to     be    'quite   traceable,"  and     in 
Mastersi  not  traceable.        Slight   differences    in  puncturation 
and  vestiture  are  mentioned.     Differences  in  the  inner  apical 
spur    of    the    front    tibiai    and     the    degree    of     dilatatim 
of  the  male  front  tarsi  are  also  mentioned.       The  last-men- 
tioned   character,    if  it    wore   strongly    marked  and  constant, 
would,   no  doubt,  be  of  imporiancc  :   ])ut,  after  careful  study 
of  the  specimens  pinned   into  the  twc  labels  ("Germnn'^  and 
"Mastrrsf"  )^   in  the  Macleay  ^luscum     among  which  presum- 
ably  are   tiie  types  —  1    have   failed    in    finding   two  specimens 
that  present  this  difference  ififtr  i<f ,  or  even  that  differ   infer 
sCy  as  Germari  and  M(isfrrf<i  should  do  in  respect  of  the  other 
slisrht  characters.     I  must,  therefore,  regard  them  as  but  one 
species,  and   a.s  'Y/\r///r///"   stands  before     ^fnxtersf"  in    Mac- 
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leay's  Monograph,  and  is  described  (while  M aster ii  is  not)» 
the  species  must  bear  the  name  ''Germari" 

L,  eapillatus,  Macl.  Plere,  again,  the  identification  of 
the  type  is  jgae/re  guesswork.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Mac- 
leay  Museum,  where  I  find  two  specimen"  (male  and  female), 
pinned  into  a  label  bearing  the  name  rapillatus.  The  female 
is  in  very  bad  condition,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  specifically 
identical  with  the  male,  having  strongly  pilose  elytra,  while 
the  elytra  of  the  male  are  glabrous.  The  specimens  named 
eapillatus  in  the  Australian  Museum  are  identical  (so  far  as 
can  be  judged  in  dealing  with  bad  specimens)  with  the  female 
in  the  Macleay  Museum.  As  it  was  a  male  that  Macleay 
described,  I  take  it  that  the  male  in  the  Macleay  Museum  is 
probably  the  real  type,  and  I  have  accordingly  treated  it  as 
such.  It  is  much  like  Germariy  Macl.,  but  is  very  much 
smaller,  with  different  male  characters  fi.e.^  clypeus  much 
narrowed  from  base  to  apex,  and  front  tarsi  only  very 
slightly  thickened).  Macleay *s  description  of  eapillatus  is 
not  definite  enough  to  assist  identification  of  type.  It  may 
be  added  that  a  male  standing  in  the  Australian  Museum  as 
eapillatus  differs  from  the  male  in  the  Macleay  Museum  by 
its  elytra  being  pilose  and  with  a  dark  basal  border,  and  by 
its  front  tarsi  being  strongly  thickened. 

L.  dispar,  Blackb.  I  place  this  species  in  the  second 
group  only  with  hesitation,  since  the  basal  joint  of  its  hind 
tarsi  is  not  much  shorter  than  the  second  joint,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  somewhat  intermediate  between  this  group  and 
the  fifth,  from  the  species  of  which  it  differs  in  the  following 
respects,  inter  alia: — From  vf^stififSy  nifjro-umbratus,  and 
f^labripennis,  by  the  basal  joint  of  its  hind  tarsi,  notably 
shorter  absolutely  (as  well  as  in  proportion  to  the  second 
joint),  from  amahilis  by  mucli  larger  size  and  quite  different 
colouring;  and  from  erythropterus  by  its  pronotum  consider- 
ably more  closely  punctulate,  and  its  elytra  widely  dark  at 
the  base. 

THIRD   GROUP   (a,    B,  C,   DD,    OF  TABULATION). 

The  front  of  the  pronotum  entirely  bordered  with  a  frill 
of  erect  hairs  renders  this  group  easily  recognisable  among  the 
Liparetri  which  have  three  somewhat  equally  spaced  exter- 
nal teeth  on  their  front  tibiae,  nine-jointed  antennae,  and  the 
basal  joint  of  their  hind  tarsi  decidedly  shorter  than  the 
second  joint.  The  last-named  three  characters  are  all  well 
defined  in  all  of  them,  except  that  in  L.  lugens  the  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  joints  of  the  hind  tarsi  is  somewhat 
feeble.  If  that  species  were  regarded  as  having  those  joints 
subequal  it  would  be  brought  into  the  sixth  group,  from  all 
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the  species  of  which  (not  greatly  differing  in  size)  it  differs  by 
its  being  devoid  of  iridescence,  and  having  its  pronotum  sub- 
opaque  and  closely  rugulose. 

L.  Kreuslerce,  Macl.  Tne  pronotum  of  thjs  species  ia 
stated  by  its  author  to  be  "free  from  hair  except  on  the  ateral 
margins."  That,  however,  is  a  mistake.  There  are  specimens 
in  the  Macleay  Museum  (bearing  the  name),  no  doubt  in- 
cluding the  type,  and  agreeing  with  the  description  in  all 
other  respects,  but  having  the  apical  margin  (as  well  as  the 
lateral  margins)  of  the  pronotum  pilose.  I  have,  therefore, 
no  hesitation  in  correcting  Sir  W.  Macleay's  description  in 
that  respect. 

L.  angulatiis,  Macl.  Two  specimens  (male  and  femal*?^ 
are  pinnt-d  into  the  label  bearing  this  name  in  the  Macleay 
Museum,  and  are  doubtless  the  types.  The  species  is  one  I 
have  not  seen  elsewhere.  It  is  near  my  L.  fimbriafus,  bat 
differs  from  it  mter  alia  by  its  strongly  pruinose  and  iridescoiif 
elyl  ra. 

FOURTH  GROUP  (a,  B,  C,  DDD,  OF  TABULATION). 

This  group  is  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
species,  among  which  there  is  considerable  variety  of  facies, 
etc.  The  characters  that  I  have  indicated  as  common  to  the 
group  axe  well  marked  in  all  its  species,  with  the  exception 
that  a  few  of  them  (notably  the  female  of  L.  aridity,  Blackb.), 
are  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  fourth  and  seventh 
groups,  owing  to  the  basal  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  being  only 
a  little  shorter  than  the  second  joint.  The  use  of  this  char- 
acter in  the  hind  tarsi  is  too  valuable  in  dealing  with  a  long 
series  of  species  to  be  discarded  on  account  of  these  doubtful 
cases,  but  it  seems  neccssarv  to  furnish  a  note  on  each  of  the 
latter  showing  how  the  species  differs  (disregarding  the  hind 
tarsi)  from  its  allies  in  the  seventh  group. 

L.  nridus,  Blackb.  The  entirely  testaceous  colour  of  this 
species  prevents  its  confusion  with  any  member  of  the  seventh 
group  except  disfinrffis,  Blackb.  The  basal  joint  of  the  hind 
tarsi  in  the  latter  is  quite  fully  a-s  long  as  the  second  joint, 
the  general  build  is  much  more  robust  than  in  aridtusy  the 
prothorax  much  more  narrowed  in  front  and  much  less  finely 
punctulate  on  its  upper  surface,  its  colour  a  much  less  pallid 
testaceous,  etc. ;  also  it  has  remarkable  sexual  characters  on 
the  abdomen  which  are  wanting  in  aridvs. 

L.  picipennis.  Germ.,  can  scarcely  be  confused  with  the 
seventh  group,  as  the  bavsal  joint  of  its  iiinder  tarsi  is  quite 
distinctly  (though  not  very  much)  shorter  than  the  second 
joint.  It  presents  the  unusual  character  of  a  row  of  erect 
hairs  widely  interrupted  in  the  middle  on  the  front   margin 
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of  its  pronotum.  The  presumable  types  of  Z.  nitidioTy  Macl., 
and  L.  obeeurus,  Macl.,  are  mere  colour  vars.  of  picipennis. 

L.  ruhefactus,  Macl.,  is  in  no  danger  of  confusion  with 
the  seventh  group,  but  it  is  desirable  to  note  that  its  colour 
is  extremely  inconstant,  the  elytra  propygidium  and  pygidium 
varying  from  a  rusty  testaceous,  or  a  distinctly  red,  colour  to 
black.     The  darker  specimens  are  for  the  most  part  males. 

L,  subsquarnosus,  Macl.  A  single  specimen — no  doubt 
the  type — is  pinned  into  the  label  bearing  this  name  in  the 
Macleay  Museum.  It  is  extremely  close  to  L.  mbefacfus, 
Macl.,  especially  the  dark  examples  of  that  species :  but  the 
difference  in  the  sculpture  of  the  pronotum,  in  combination 
with  great  distance  of  hahiiat,  justify  the  retention  (at  any 
rate,  provisionally)  of  a  separate  name  for  this  insect.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  Macleay  placed  ruhef actus  and 
subsquamosus  in  different  sections  of  Liparetrus,  as  having 
the  "upper  surface  entirely  glabrous'*  in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  "body  squamose"  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The 
(presumable)  types  of  the  two  do  not  differ  at  all  in  that 
respect  from  each  other. 

L.  rufipennis,  Macl.  The  presumable  type  of  this  insect 
(in  the  Macleay  Museum)  is  devoid  of  distinct  puncturation 
on  the  propygidium  and  pygidium — a  very  unusual  character 
in  Liparetrus.  Macleay  does  not  mention  it,  unless  the 
phrase    "pygidium  glabrous"  is  intended  to  refer  to  it. 

L.  ovatuSy  Macl.  I  have  examined  the  presumable  type 
of  this  species  in  the  Macleay  Maseum.  There  are  specimens 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  II.  J.  Carter  with  their  elytra  black, 
which  I  cannot  distinguish  otherwise  from  the  type.  They 
are  from  W.  Australia  (the  original  locality). 

L,  posticalis,  Blackb.  This  species  is  certainly  rather 
close  to  that  discussed  above  as  L,  rvfiperum,  Macl.,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  distinct,  although  the  examination  of  more 
specimens  from  tlie  same  locality  (Port  Darwin)  would  be  de- 
sirable to  settle  the  point  finally.  It  is  of  very  evidently  nar- 
rower and  more  elongate  build  than  any  of  the  numerous 
specimens  that  I  have  seen  of  its  ally,  the  prothorax  especi- 
ally being  longer  in  proportion  to  the  width.  There  are  also 
differences  in  the  puncturation  of  the  head,  the  punctures  of 
the  clypeus  being  more  coarse  and  sparse  and  those  of  the 
frqns  distinctly  asperate,  which  they  are  not  in  the  Queens- 
land insect,  and  the  tarsi  are  manifestly  less  robust  than  in 
either  sex  of  that  species.     I  believe  the  type  to  be  a  female. 

L,  juvenis,  Blackb.  In  my  description  of  this  species  I 
called  the  basal  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  "?'?r  hreviorern,"  as 
compared  with  the  second  joint.     It  is,  however,   sufficiently 
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shorter  to  place  the  species  in  my  fourth  group  rather  than 
the  seventh.  Apart  from  that  character,  its  uniform  pale 
colour  (except  on  the  head  and  sterna)  distinguishes  it  readily 
from  all  the  species  placed  in  tiie  seventh  group. 

FIFTH  GBOUP   (a,   B,   CC,   D,  OF   TABULATION). 

This  group  differs  from  the  second  by  the  much  greater 
length  of  the  basal  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  in  comparison  with 
the  second  joint.  The  following  are  notes  on  some  of  its 
species :  — 

L.  pruinosu>Sy  Burm.     Macleay  did  not  know  this  species. 
I  have  found  in  Mr.  Griffith's  collection  two  examples  (from 
Tasmania,  the  original  locality),  which  agree  very  well  with 
Burmeister's  description.     There  appears,   on  first  thoughts, 
to  be  a  serious    discrepancy  from    Burmeister's    description^ 
which  attributes  to  pruinosus  hind  tarsi  having    the    basal 
joint  longer  than  the  second  joint,  whereas  I  have  placed  the 
insect  in  a  group  having  those  joints  equal,  or  almost  equal. 
The  fact  is,  Burmeister  did  not  separately  describe  the  hind 
tarsi  of  each  species,   bu^/  made  his  primary  division  of  the 
genus  into  species  having  (a)  the   basal;    or  HtJ  the    second 
joint  longer  than  the  other,  and  recognised  no  intermediate 
group,  and  by  placing  pruinofiiu  in  (a)  he  indicates  the  basal 
joint  as  tiie  longer.     If  the  basal  joint  of  the  species  before 
me  be  examined  (with  care  that  the  whole  length  of  the  joint 
be  in  sight)  it  is  seen  to  be  slightly  longer  than  the  second 
joint,  90  that  in  Burmeister's  arrangement  it  would  properly 
stand  in   fa  J,   but  the   difference  is  so    slight     between    the 
length  of  the  joints   that   they  must   certainly  be  called  sub- 
equal.       In   the  Macleay    Museum    there    is     no  Liparefrus 
ticketed  "prutnosus,''  but  two  examples  (from  Tasmania),  of 
the  insect  referred  to  above  are  ticketed  "vestitus^  Blanch.*^ 
I  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  correctly  named,  and  of  resfi- 
tus  and  prvinosits  being  synonyms.     In  his  monograph   Mac- 
leay places  vest  if  us  in  his  section  with  the  "body  squamose," 
but  the  specimens  in  the  Macleay  Museum  (presumably  those 
Macleay  described)  present  no  such  character,  nor  does  Blan- 
chard    attribute   squamosity  to    vestitus.     Blanchard's  figure 
in  the  "Voyage  au  Pole  Sud,"  is  evidently  the  figure  of  this 
insect,  and  the  hnhitat  is  given  as    'Tasmania,"  although  in 
Blanchard's  "Cat.  Coll.  Ent."  it  is  "Nouv.  Holl."     There  are 
in  my  collection  examples  of  a   Liparefrus   from  New  South 
Wales     that  I   cannot   distinguish    from    the   Tasmanian  ex- 
amples of  vestitvs  except  by  their  colouring,  which  is  very 
variable.     Unfortunately,  all  the  Tasmanian  specimens  that 
I  have  seen  are  females,  so  I  cannot  be  sure  of  their  identity 
with  those  from  New  South  Wales.     In  some  females  of  the 
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latter  the  dark  marginal  colouring  is  absent  from  the  elytra, 
while  the  single  male  in  my  possession  has  elytra  almost  en- 
tirely piceons,  with  only  a  small  area  of  reddish  tone  on  the 
diac.  The  front  tarsi  of  this  male  are  very  much  longer  (but 
acaxcely  thicker)  than  those  of  the  female. 

L.  nigro-umbratusy  Blackb.  In  my  description  of  this 
species  (Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1887,  p.  22)  I  mentioned  the  size  of  the 
upper  external  tooth  of  tne  front  tibiae  as  probably  a  sexual 
character.  I  am  now,  however,  of  opinion  that  that  is  not 
0O,  that  in  the  cane  (at  any  rate  of  most)  of  the  species  of 
lAparetruSy  differences  in  the  robustness  of  the  teeth  on  the 
front  tibis  are  not  sexual,  and  that  T  do  not  know  the  male 
of  L.  nigro-umhratuB, 

SIXTH   GROUP   (a,   B,    C,    DD,    £E,    OF    TABULATION). 

The  relation  of  this  group  to  the  third  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  fifth  to  the  second. 

L.  coUaris,  Macl.  My  A.  waiirus  is  identical  with  this 
insect.  When  I  described  it  (P.L.S.N.S.W.,  1892,  p.  99)  J 
stated  my  reasons  for  considering  it  distinct  from  collaris 
(which  I  knew  only  by  Macleay's  description).  I  have  now 
examined  the  presumable  type  (in  the  Macleay  Museum)  and 
find  that  the  two  are  specifically  identical.  The  structure  of 
the  hind  tarsi  being  disregarded,  L.  collar  is  is  distinct  from 
all  those  resembling  it  in  colour,  of  the  third  group  (which 
has  similar  vestiture),  by  the  form  of  its  male  clypeus — not- 
ably emarginate  in  front,  and  not  having  the  front  angles 
acute. 

SEVENTH  GROUP  (a,  B,  CC,  DDD,  OF  TABULATION). 

The  following  are  notes  on  species  that  belong  (at  least 
probably)  to  this  group,  which  has  characters  similar  to  those 
of  the  fourth  group,  except  in  respect  of  the  hind  tarsi. 

L,  iridipennis,  Germ.  There  is  no  greater  difficulty  in 
studying  Liparetrus  than  the  identification  of  this  species 
(described  A.D.  1848)  without  examination  of  the  type,  which, 
if  still  in  existence,  is,  no  doubt,  in  one  of  the  European  col- 
lections. As  far  as  Germar's  description  is  concerned  it  ap- 
plies very  accurately  to  L.  sf^/if^r,  Blackb. — a  common  South 
Australian  species,  of  which  I  have  seen  examples  from,  among 
other  places,  the  original  locality  of  iridipennis.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  very  important  omission  in  Germar's  des- 
cription, for  it  contains  no  reference  to  the  structure  of  the 
hind  tarsi.  Burmeister  red  escribed  iridipennis^  and  placed 
it  in  his  group  of  Liparefri  having  the  basal  joint  of  the  hind 
tarsi  longer  than  the  second  joint.  For  the  reason  noted 
above  (under  L.  priiinos^is,  Burm.),  this  does  not  seem  to  me 
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absolutely  incompatible  witu   the  identification  of  his  irtdt- 
pennis  with  senej-,  although  in  sen  ex  the  basal  two  joints  are 
all  but  equal — in  the  male  the  basal  joint,  in  the  female  the 
second,  being  just  barely  shorter  than  the  other  (Germar  and 
Burmeister  both  describe  the  female  only).       But,  unfortu- 
nately  for  that   identification    Burmeister  adds  a   note  that 
Germar  gives  the  wrong  size  for  his  insect,  and  that  it  is  (not 
3^  1.,   but)  2h  1.  long.       The  smallest  specimen  that  I  have 
seen  of  A.  sen  ex  is  3  A  1.     The  question,  therefore,  arises  as  to 
the  grounds  on  which  Burmeister  made  this  assertion  (giving  the 
same  size  for  iridipennu  that  he  assigned  to  discipennisy  Guer., 
a  very  much  smaller  insect  than  sen  err  J.     Without  definitely 
asserting  it,  he  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  seen  Ger- 
mar's  type.     Nevertheless,  I  am  of  opinion  that  his  iridipennis 
is  identical  with  my  senex,  and  that,  if  his  measurement  is 
correct,  it  was  founded  on  an  exceptionally  dwarfed  example. 
Burmeister's  accuracy   in  respect  of  this    species   is  certainly 
discounted  by  his  having  represented  Blanchard's  sylvicola  as 
a  synonym  of  iridipennis,  which  is  far  from  a  correct  state- 
ment, Blanchard  having  merely  placed  in  liis  descriptive  cata- 
logue sylvicola,  Fab.   (without  a    description,  but    with    the 
mention  of  Tasmania  as  the  locality  of  the  specimens  before 
him),  and  appended  some  synonymy,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
places  ''iridescent,  Germ."  (doubtless  a  misprint).     I  feel  ex- 
tremely confident  that  the  Tasmanian  specimens  which  Blan- 
chard catalogued  as  sylvicola  were  not  iridi pennis.     Sylvicola 
is  a  common  species  in  Tasmania,  and  I  have  much  negative 
evidence  (from  my  own  collecting,  etc.),  that  iridipennis  is  not 
found  on   that   island.       It    seems    practically   certain    that 
Blanchard's  reference  to  iridi penrns  expresses   no  more  than 
that  author's  conjecture  tiiat   indipennis    is    identical    with 
sylvicola,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case,  though  that  is  not 
to  the  point  here.     Macleay's  treatment  of  iridipennis  is  most 
unsatisfactory.     In   the  Macleay  Museum   two  specimens  are 
pinned    into    the    label  ''iridipennis,"  one    of    which    is    mv 
senex,  the  other  my  cnviceps  (the  former  with  the  front  tibii 
tridentate  and  the  basal  two  joint.s  of  the  hind  tarsi  subequal. 
the  latter  with  the  front  tibiae  bidentate  and  the  basal  joint  of 
the  hind   tarsi   very   much  longer   than  the  second).        Mac- 
leay's   dascription  of  iridi  pen  via  -  which,    has    always   been    a 
puzzle  to  nie,  appoarinc:  to  describe  a  South  Australian  Lipa- 
retrus  very  different  from  any  that  I  have  seen— is  evidently 
a   jumble  of  tlieso  two  sporinieiis,   founded  on  tlie  front   tibire 
of  my  >v/?r/  and  the  hind  tarsi  of  my  rnviceps.       I  may  add 
that  my  treatment  of  sener  as  a  species  distinct  from   iridi- 
pennis  was  founded  on  its  wide  divere^ence  from  Macleay's  re- 
description,  and  that  author's  assurance  that  specimens  of  it 
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which  I  submitted  to  him  were  certainly  not  iridipennis.  The 
real  identity  of  iridipennis  cannot  be  settled  finally  without 
examination  of  Germar's  type ;  owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
Grermar's  description,  and  Burmeister's  statement  that  Ger- 
mar's  measurement  is  seriously  incorrect,  it  is  possible  that 
iridipennis  is  my  gracilipes,  or  my  cavireps,  or  the  species  that 
I  regard  as  nigrinusy  Germ. ;  but  as  my  sene.r  agrees  best  on 
the  whole  with  Germar*s  description,  and  is  certainly  the  most 
plentiful  in  the  locality  where  Ger mar's  types  were  collected, 
the  evidence  is  certainly  in  favour  of  my  sene.r  being  the  true 
iridipenrih.  At  any  rate,  it  is  now  clear  that  Macleay's  re- 
descriptiqn  of  iridipennis  depicts  a  species  that  does  not  exist. 

L.  gracilipesy  Blackb.  This  species  is  abundantly  distinct 
from  sen  ex  y  Blackb,  but  it  is,  as  stated  above,  not  certain  that 
it  may  not  be  the  true  iridipejinisy  Germ.  Burmeister's  iridi- 
pennis is,  I  think,  certainly  not  grarilipt^a,  as  the  basal  joint 
of  the  hind  tarsi  of  the  latter  is  in  both  sexes  a  trifle  shorter 
than  the  second  joint.  Compared  with  iridipennis,  Geri.i. 
(tener^  Blackb.),  this  species  is  very  similarly  coloured,  ex- 
cept that  the  hairs  fringing  the  pronotum  laterally  are  much 
darker  ('dark  brown,"  however,  would  characterise  them  bet- 
ter than  ''black,"  the  word  I  used  in  the  original  description), 
and  the  iridescence  of  the  surface  is  less  pronounced  ;  the 
tarsi  are  less  robust  in  both  sexes :  the  clypeus  is  notably  less 
produced  in  both  sexes  and  less  evidently  tridentate  (male) 
or  sinuate  (female),  although  there  is  some  variability  in  this 
respect,  some  females  of  both  having  the  clypeus  not  very 
far  from  evenly  truncate ;  the  propygidium  is  very  differently 
sculptured,  having  the  hind  part  in  both  sexes  more  strongly 
punctulate  and  impressed  with  two  more  or  less  distinct  longi- 
tudinal fovese  (these,  in  some  examples,  arched  so  as  to  meet 
at  both  ends  and  form  a  ring),  between  which  the  surface  is 
more  or  less  gibbous,  and  the  front  part  abruptly  devoid  of 
punctures  and  highly  nitid  [in  iridipennis  fsenex\  mihi)  the 
propygidium  is  in  front  opaque,  with  fine,  very  close  punctu- 
ration,  which  becomes  continuously  stronger  and  less  close 
hindward,  and  its  surface  is  even].  In  the  male  of  grari/ipes 
the  middle  part  of  the  basal  two  ventral  segments  is  occupied 
by  a  very  dense  tuft  of  erect,  soft,  whitish  hairs,  which  is 
wanting  in  its  ally. 

L.  simillimusy  Macl.  In  the  Macleay  Museum  two  speci- 
mens (one  of  them  presumably  the  type)  are  pinned  into  the 
label  bearing  this  name.  Unfortunately,  their  sex  cannot  be 
confidently  determined,  as  they  have  both  lost  their  front 
tarsi,  but,  judging  by  the  form  of  the  abdomen,  I  take  them 
to  be  males,  and  I  think  they  are  males  of  (thmu-innlls.  Marl., 
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of  which  the  other  specimens  that  I  have  seen  (including  the 
presumable  type  in  the  Macleay  Museum)  are  females. 

Z.  latiusculus,  Macl.  The  presumable  type  of  this  species 
(female)  is  in  the  Australian  Museum.  I  can  find  no  non- 
sexual difference  whatever  between  it  and  the  presumable 
type  (male)  of  L,  sericetis,  MacL,  also  in  the  Australian  Mu- 
seum. It  appears  to  me  doubtful  whether  the  specimen  pin- 
ned into  the  label  ^'latiusculus"  is  really  in  its  proper  place,  as 
Macleay's  measurements  of  that  insect  indicate  a  considerably 
smaller  species,  but  as  lattusculus  is  practically  undescribed 
(being  merely  briefly  compared  with  picipentilny  Germ.),  it  is 
incapable  of  identification  unless  the  specimen  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Museum  be  accepted  as  the  type. 

L.  holosericeuSy  Macl.  The  presumable  type  of  this 
species  is  in  the  Macleay  Museum.  It  is  closely  allied  to  A. 
iridipennisy  Germ,  fsenex,  Blackb.),  and  r/racilipes,  Blackb., 
but,  inter  alia,  differs  from  both  of  them  by  its  clypeus  with- 
out any  tendency  to  sinuation. 

EIGHTH  GROUP  (a,  B,   CCC,  D,  OF   TABULATION). 

The  following  notes  are  on  species  belonging  to  this 
group,  which  differs  from  the  first  and  fifth  groups  by  the 
structure  of  its  hind  tarsi,  but  agrees  with  them  in  other -char- 
acters, i.e.,  vestiture,  etc. 

L,  asper,  Macl.  The  presumable  type  of  this  species  is 
in  the  Macleay  Museum,  and  the  same  species  also  is  ticketed 
*'8i/lvicoIa'*  in  the  same  Museum.  If  the  specimen  pinned 
into  the  label  ''as per"  is  really  the  type,  it  is  incorrectly  des- 
cribed in  Macleay *s  monograph,  where  the  vestiture  of  the 
pronotum  is  stated  to  be  "a  frill  of  long,  erect,  black  hairs  on 
the  base,  apex,  and  sides."  Owing  to  that  statement  I  as- 
sumed that  the  species  was  not  as  per,  and  described  it 
(P.L.S.,  N.S.W.,  1891,  p.  482),  as  spreff,.<.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  presumable  type  is  not  the  real  one,  but  never- 
theless, as  it  now  stands  in  the  place  of  the  type,  it  seems 
better  to  admit  its  claim,  and  regard  •iprefus  as  a  synonym, 
than  to  adhere  to  the  description  and  regard  ft s per  as  a 
species  known  only  by  a  brief  description,  and  very  likely 
non-existent.  For  reasons  stated  under  the  name  .<?/// r/Vo/r/, 
Fab.,  I  am  quite  confident  that  Macleay  was  mistaken  in 
ticketing  asper  (sprefus^  mihi.),  as  sylvicnla. 

L.  afratus,  Burm.  In  his  nionoo^raph  Macleay  expresses 
doubt  as  to  his  identification  of  this  species,  and  merely  quotes 
Burmeistrcr's  description.  I  have  specimens  from  Tasmania 
(the  original  locality),  which  agree  perfectly  with  Burnieis- 
ter's  description,  and  are  certainly  this  insect.  In  both  the 
Sydney  Museums  iridipevnis.  Germ,   (sentrr^  Blackb.)   stands 
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as  at  rat  us  (the  same  species  also  standing,  along  with  cavi- 
eeps,  Blackb.),  under  its  right  name).  I  do  not  find  the  true 
atratus  in  the  Macleay  Museum,  but  in  the  Australian  Mu- 
seum an  example  of  it  (and  also  two  of  con  col  or,  Er.),  is 
labelled  ''sylvicola"  which  latter  name  (as  noted  above)  is 
applied  in  the  Macleay  Museum  to  asper,  Macl.  Apparently 
it  was  the  specimen  of  atratus  labelled  ^' sylvicola y'  which  Mac- 
leay described  in  his  monograph  as  sylvicola, 

L.  trideritatiiSy  Macl.  The  presumable  type  of  thifi 
species,  and  also  that  of  L.  acutidens,  Macl.,  are  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Museum.  I  can  find  no  difference  whatever  between 
them.  After  his  description  of  L.  acufidettSy  Macleay  says 
that  it  differs  from  L.  tridentatus,  ''as  the  description  will 
ahowy  very  widely."  Placing  the  two  descriptions  side  by 
side,  howeyer,  I  have  failed  to  find  even  one  definite  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  that 
the  elytra  of  tridentatus  are  called  "subsericeous  red,"  and  of 
aeutidens  ''iridescent  yellow."  I  do  not  find  any  conspicuous 
difference,  even  in  respect  of  colour,  between  the  presumable 
types. 

L,  pnrvidfn>8y  Macl.  The  presumable  type  of  this  species 
is  in  the  Australian  Museum.  It  somewhat  closely  resembles 
obfus^idenSy  Macl.,  but  is  probably  a  valid  species,  as  its  elytral 
puncturation  is  very  notably  coarser  than  in  that  species,  and 
its  habitat  (Cleveland  Bay)  is  very  far  distant  from  that  of 
obtiisidens. 

NINTH  GROUP  (a,   B,    CCC,   DD,  OF  TABrLATION). 

This  group  differs  from  the  eighth  by  the  absence  of 
pilosity  on  the  disc  of  its  pronotum,  and  from  the  tenth  by 
the  presence  of  a  fringe  of  erect  hairs  all  across  tlie  front  of 
that  segment.  I  know  only  one  species  f  /..  Rothei,  Blackb.) 
which  can  be  referred  to  it. 

TENTH  GROUP  (a,  B,  CCC,  ODD,  OF  TABUT.ATl  OX ). 

The  following  are  notes  on  species  appertaining^  to  th's 
group,  which  resembles  the  preceding  two  oroiips  except  in 
respect  of  vestiture  of  pronotum. 

/,.  hifuherndatifSy  Macl.  The  female  is  usually  much 
darker  in  colour  than  the  male. 

L.  co/ire.rlor,  Macl.     Two  specimens   (one   of   tliem,    pre- 
sumably,   the   type)  are   pinned   into  the    label    bearing     thi 
name  in  the  Macleay  Museum.     T   have  not  seen  the  species 
elsewhere. 

ELEVENTH  GROUP  (a,  BB,  C,  D,  OF  TABULATION). 

This  group  differs  from  all  the  preceding  by  the  front  tibiie 
of  its  species  not  tridentate  externally.  The  following  are 
notes  on  species  belonging  to  it. 
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L.  assimilis,  Macl.  The  presumable  type  is  in  the  Mac- 
leay  Museum.  I  think  it  a  male.  Its  apical  ventral  segment 
does  not  diflPer  materially  from  that  of  male  (ii$cijienni»y 
Guer. 

L,  discipennis,  Guer.  Specimens  from  almost  all  parts 
of  southern  Australia  and  from  Tasmania  stand  in  collec- 
tions under  this  name.  Macleay  gives  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australia  as  its  habitat.  Whether  the  specimens  from 
Tasmania  and  South  Australia  are  specifically  identical  with 
those  from  Sydney  I  feel  rather  doubtful.  It  is  too  variable 
a  species  in  colouring  for  great  importance  to  be  attached  to 
such  distinctions  as  greater  or  less  width  of  dark  margins  of 
elytra  in  local  races ;  but  the  opportunities  I  have  had  of  ex- 
amining sexual  characters  point  to  difference  in  the  ventral 
characters  of  the  male  in  at  any  rate  Tasmanian  examples. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  only  a  single  male  among  those  I  have 
from  Tasmania,  and  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  found  a  new 
species  on  the  decided  (though  not  very  great)  difference  be- 
tween the  sculpture  of  its  apical  ventral  segment  and  the  cor- 
responding segment  in  the  few  male  Sydney  specimens  before 
me.  The  study  of  a  longer  series  might  not  improbably  es- 
tablish specific  difference  as  constant.  The  species  that  Ger- 
mar  describes  as  discipefinis  seems,  from  the  colour  of  its 
vestiture,  to  be  that  which  Macleay  named  canescens. 

L.  montanusy  Macl.  I  have  examined  the  presumable 
type  of  this  species,  unique  in  the  Australian  Museum,  and 
can  find  no  difference  whatever  between  it  and  L.  discipennis, 
Guer.  It  seems  to  be  a  male;  at  any  rate,  its  apical  ventral 
segment  is  quite  like  that  of  male  discipennis. 

L.  canescens,  Macl.  I  nave  examined  the  presumable 
type  in  the  Macleay  Museum.  It  is  a  common  South  Aus- 
tralian insect,  and  very  distinct  from  discipennis,  Guer.  Be- 
sides other  differences  the  apical  ventral  segment  of  its  male 
ifi  nitid  and  almost  punctureless,  with  a  strong,  obtuse  carina 
placed  transversely  across  its  middle,  the  corresponding  seg- 
ment in  male  discipennis,  from  Sydney,  having  an  even  sur- 
face, on  which  there  is  fine  puncturation,  mixed  with  some 
coarse  piliferous  granules. 

L.  albohirtus,  Macl.  Two  specimens  are  pinned  into 
the  label  bearing  this  name  in  the  Macleay  Museum.  One  of 
them  is  obviously  some  very  different  insect — the  other  pre- 
sumably the  type.  Macleay  says  that  the  front  tibis  are 
"scarcely  bidentate,"  the  upper  tooth  being  ^'nearly  obsolete." 
I  find,  however,  that  although  the  upper  tooth  is  small  (as  in 
discipennis,  Guer.,  and  canescens,  Macl.),  it  is  perfectly  well 
defined  in  the  type. 
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TWELFTH  GROUP    (a,    BB,   C,    DD,    OF    TABULATION). 

Resemblee  the  preceding  group  in  respect  of  most  of  its 
characters,  but  has  elytra  glabrous,  or  with  only  a  little  pilo- 
sity  near  base.  The  following  notes  relate  to  members  of  this 
group. 

L.  discoidaliSy  Macl.  This  and  the  next  two  species  are 
very  distinct,  inter  se,  but  with  few  distinctive  characters 
that  lend  themselves  readily  to  tabulation.  Discoidalis  is  re« 
presented  in  the  Macleay  Museum  by  two  specimens  (one  of 
them  presumably  the  type).  Their  elytra  are  remarkably 
coloured,  there  being  only  a  very  narrow  black  border,  except 
at  the  apex,  which  is  very  widely  of  a  deep  black  colour,  so 
that  to  a  casual  glance  they  seem  to  have  bright  red  elytra  with 
a  wide,  apical  black  fascia.  In  one  specimen  the  pronotum  is 
partially  red.  The  front  tibiae  are  distinctly  bidentate  ex- 
ternally. 

Z.  occidentalism  Macl.  Two  specimens  are  pinned  into 
the  label  bearing  this  name  in  the  Macleay  Museum.  There 
is,  however,  a  difl&culty  in  accepting  either  of  them  as  the  true 
type,  for  Macleay  says  that  the  hind  tarsi  were  wanting  in 
the  specimen  described,  which  is  not  the  case  with  either  of 
those  in  the  Museum.  Nevertheless,  as  they  are  distinct  from 
any  other  species  that  I  can  find  to  have  been  described,  and 
agree  with  the  brief  description,  they  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  correctly  named.  They  resemble  discipenniSy  Guer.,  in 
colouration,  but  differ  from  it  widely  by,  inter  alia,  glabrous 
elytra  and  basal  two  joints  of  hind  tarsi  subequal.  It  is  near 
discoidalis,  Macl.,  undoubtedly,  but  with  very  much  darker 
vestiture,  and  moreover  the  colouring  of  the  elytra  in  the  two 
examples  of  discoidalis  is  so  conspicuous  and  unusual  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  a  specific  character.  I 
think  one  of  the  specimens  of  this  insect  (aus  also  of  dis^oidnJia) 
is  a  male.  The  apical  ventral  segment  in  both  is  not  much 
different  from  that  of  male  discipennis. 

L.  luridipennis,  A  specimen  bears  this  name  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Museum,  and  agrees  well  with  the  description  except 
in  the  pilosity  of  the  pronotum  being  somewhat  darker  than 
"fulvo-villose"  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Its  facies  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  preceding  two  species,  the  size  being 
notably  larger  and  the  form  more  robust.  The  head  is  more 
massive,  with  the  clypeus  wide  and  subsemicircular  (not  un- 
like that  of  rufipenniSy  Macl.) — not  at  all  of  the  di.<clpe finis 
type. 

L.  Innaticollis ,  Macl.  The  presumable  type  of  this  species 
is  in  the  Macleay  Museum.  It  is  identical  with  my  L.  Pal- 
mer stoni.  Both  names  were  proposed  in  P.L.S.,  N.S.W., 
1888.     Macleay's  name  is  a  month  later  than  mine. 
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THIRTEENTH  GROUP   (a,  BB,  CC,   OF  TABULATION). 

Distinguished  from  the  preceding  group  by  the  absence,  or 
nearly  so,  of  vestiture  on  the  pronotum.  The  species  are  all 
fairly  recognisable,  and  only  one  remark  seems  called  for  here» 
viz. :  - 

L,  simplex,  Blackb.  This  name  must  become  a  synonym 
of  rotundipenniSy  Macl.  When  I  described  the  species  I  drew 
attention  to  its  being  near  Macleay's  insect,  but  I  judged  fr'>ni 
the  description  of  the  latter  that  it  was  distinct,  principally 
from  the  absence  of  two  minute  tubercles  on  the  head,  which 
Macleay  mentions,  and  from  the  elytral  puncturation  being 
by  no  means  'faint."  Comparison  with  the  presumable  type 
in  the  Macleay  Museum  has,  however,  satisfied  me  that  the 
two  are  identical,  the  tubercles  on  the  head  being  either  sexual 
or  accidental,  and  the  elytral  puncturation  being  not  quite 
correctly  described  by  Macleay.  Macleay's  measurement, 
moreover,  is  incorrect,  the  length  being  2J-3  1. 

FOURTEENTH  GROUP  (aa,  B,  C,  D,  E,  OF  TABULATION). 

Macleay  places  all  the  species  of  this  group  among  Lipa- 
retri  having  nine- jointed  antennae.  As  a  fact,  they  are  so 
closely  allied  to  the  species  of  the  first  group  that,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  the  antennal  structure  alone  distinguishes  the 
one  aggregate  from  the  other.  It  seems  clear  that  Macleay 
must  have  examined  the  antennae  of  a  few  species  that  fall 
into  my  first  group,  and  then  assumed  a  similar  structure  in 
the  rest  of  the  species  that,  the  antennae  being  disregarded, 
would  be  properly  associated  with  them.  Even  on  that  sup- 
position, however,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  positive 
assurance  he  manifests  on  the  subject,  for  of  hirsutus,  Burm., 
he  says  that  tlie  description  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  aggregate 
containing  phffinrnpferuSy  Germ.,  but  attributes  only  eigfht 
joints  to  its  antenna*,  which,  he  adds,  "seems  impossible" 
The  following  are  notes  on  the  species  of  this  group  and  on 
their  synonomy:  — 

L.  maryinipeunis,  Blanch.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Blanchard  was  mistaken  in  placing  this  species 
among  those  with  nine-jointed  antennae.  Blanchard's  descrip- 
tion (which  is  a  fairly  detailed  one),  and  his  remark  on  the 
close  resemblance  of  mnrifunpennis  to  his  aanthotrichus  seem 
to  forbid  any  doubt  that  he  had  before  him  a  well-known 
species,  which  is  common  in  New  South  Wales,  and  stands  in 
Australian  collections  generally  under  the  name  marginipi-n' 
nis;  but  there  are  certainly  only  eight  joints  in  its  antennae. 
Probably  Blanchard  counted  the  joints  in  the  antennae  of 
janthotrichvs,  and  assuniea  that  a  species  so  closely  resembling 
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it  as  mar  gin  ipe  finis  does  would  have  similar  antennse.  Thii 
species  stands  in  the  Macleay  Museum  as  marginipenn^Sy 
Blanch.  The  presumable  type  of  Z.  nigrohirtusy  MacL,  in  the 
Macleay  Museum,  is  also  marginipennis, 

L.  hirsutus,  Burm.  it  seems  clear  that  this  species  in 
identical  with  marginipennis,  Blanch.  The  descriptions  pre- 
sent no  definite  difference  except  in  Burmeister  stating  the 
number  of  joints  in  the  antennae  as  ''only  eight/'  which,  as 
remarked  above,  is  correct.  Burmeister's  omission  to  identiiy 
fnarginipennxB  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  remark  that  he  is 
unable  to  bring  Blanchard's  Lijtftretri  into  his  work  because 
their  author  has  not  described  their  tarsi. 

L.  pilosus,  Macl.  I  have  examined  the  presumable  type 
in  the  Australian  Museum.  Its  antennae  consist  of  eignt 
joints  only.  It  is  extremely  close  to  L.  marginipennis, 
Blanch.,  but  differs  by  the  basal  two  joints  of  it4s  hind  tarsi 
being  almost  equal,  inter  se. 

L.  callosuSy  Macl.  I  have  examined  the  presumable  type 
in  the  Australian  Museum,  the  colouring  of  which  is  very 
unusual  in  the  genus.  Its  antennae  have  only  eight  joints. 
The  species  seems  to  be  variable  in  respect  of  colouring,  as 
other  specimens  before  me  (otherwise  identical)  are  without 
the  red  mark  on  the  elytra. 

L.  (Melolontha)  sylvicola.  Fab.  This  species  is  one  of  the 
difficult  Liparetri  for  identification.  Its  first  assignment  to 
Liparetrus  seems  to  be  in  Blanchard's  catalogue,  where,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  redescribed.  Burmeister  redescnbed  it,  and  I 
think  his  identification  must  be  accepted  as  reliable,  inas- 
much as  he  expressly  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  Fabri- 
<;ian  types  of  Melolonf hides  in  London,  among  which  that  of 
sylvicola  was,  no  doubt,  included.  Then  Macleay  followed 
with  a  redescription,  which,  however,  is  evidently  founded 
upon  L,  atrattis,  Burm.  In  the  Australian  Museum  two 
specimens  of  L.  concolor,  Er.,  and  one  of  A.  afrfiftis,  Burm., 
are  pinned  into  the  label  ''sylvirola,  Fab.,"  and  in  the  Mac- 
leay Museum,  L.  nsper,  Macl.,  stands  under  that  name  a« 
well  as  under  the  name  as  per.  In  his  nionocfraph,  Macleay 
described  Burmeister's  si/lncola  (incorrectly  in  rcsj)oct  of  the 
antennae,  by  placing  it  among  the  species  havintr  nine-jointf'd 
antennae),  under  the  name  W^ /yz-o.^.^r^,  and  without  citing  any 
reason  for  rejecting  Burmeister's  name.  Tlie  criiiiplications, 
however,  do  not  stop  here,  unfortunately  :  for  siil nroln  is  an 
insect  the  sexes  of  which  are  so  different  tliat  they  have  heon 
treated  as  distinct  species.  S//hfrnhr,  Burm.,  is'tlie  fomaic, 
and  the  male  was  described  bv  Klancliard  as  h'isftlis.  Il(r<^ 
again,  Macleay  has  confused  matters  hv  desorihinir  a  tot  nib- 
different  species  as   hasalis,  Blanch.     I  mvself  in   mv   t  arliest 
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memoir  on  Liparetrus  neglected  to  verify  this  determination 
of  Macleay,  and,  assuming  that  basalts,  Blanch.,  was  rightly 
identified  by  Macleay,  redescribed  the  true  hasalis  as  Macleayt, 
The  synonymy  which  I  believe  to  be  correct,  then,  stands 
thus :  — 

L,  sylvirola,  Fab.,  Burm.  fner.,  Macl),  fem. 
salebrosuSj  Macl.,  fem. 
hanalisy  Blanch,  (nee,  Macl.),  mas. 
Macleayi^  Blackb.,   mas. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  comparing  Macleay's  description 
of   saltbrosus  with  Burmeister's  of   sylvicola  can  doubt   that 
they  refer  to  the  same  insect,  which  is  a  remarkably  isolated 
species,   and   very    common    in  southern    Australia.        As   to 
Macleay's  ''basaiii<,  Blanch,"  it  is  an  A  ufornolus,  and  is  found 
in  Victoria  and  Tasmania.     Unfortunately,  Blanchard's  des- 
cription of  bascdis  is  an  exceptionally  meagre  one,  and  it  was 
perhaps  not  unnatural  that  Macleay  should  have  referred  it 
to  the  insect  he  did  if  he  had  not  the  genuine  basalis  before 
him.     In  fact,  it  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  colourng  and  sculpture 
(although  the  two  insects  differ  very  widely  in  respect  of  im- 
portant characters  that  Blanchard  does  not  refer  to).     Both 
occur   in    Tasmania   commonly.        Blanchard  says  of    ba^alm, 
**elytris  fusco-rubris,  basi  late  nigris,"  which  exactly  fits  the 
male  of   st/Irirofa^   Burm.     Macleay  says  of  the   species    that 
he  regards  as   basal  Is,  'elytra  brownish-red,  the  base   black- 
ish/' which   aptly  describes  his  basaJis^  but  not  the   male  of 
sylvicohiy  the  former  having  a  mere  blackish  infuscation  across 
the   base   of  the  elytra,  the   other  a   wide  basal   fascia,    well 
defined,  and  of  deep  black  colour.     As  to  sculpture,  Blanchard 
says    of    basalis,    "protliorace    scabroso    x   x   eiytris  punctato- 
scabrosis  x  x  pygidio  scabroso,"  which  very  correctly  indicates 
the  vermiculate-rugulose  sculpture  of  sylvicola  (as  character- 
ised  by  Burnieister,   who  calls  it    'rugoso-varioloso'),  and  of 
sfiJe.hrosiis^  Macl.,  which  its  author  describes  as  ''coarsely  vario- 
lose-punctate/'     Xo  other  Jjiparefrus  known  to  me  in  nature 
or    description    has    any  such    sculpture.         />.    basnlis,   Mad. 
(nee,  Blanch.),  is  quite  differently  sculptured.     Macleay  calls 
it   "rugosely    punctate."    a   term   which   he   applies    (correctly 
enough)  to  the  sculpture  of  numerous  other  Liparetri,  corres- 
ponding to  the   "rueroso-punctatus"   which  Blanchard  applies 
to  the  sculpture  of  various  Liparefri. 

As  to  the  identity  of  L.  sylvicola  (Fab.),  Burm.,  and 
basalis,  Blanch.  ( Macleay i,  Blackb.),  as  sexes  of  one  species,  I 
can  state  that  T  have  taken  them  paired  in  Tasmania  subse- 
quently to  my  describing  Macleayt, 

It  is,  perhaps,  best  to  add  that  nothing  short  of  Bur- 
meister's  strong:  implication   that  his  description  of  sylricoln 
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18  founded  on  an  examination  of  the  specimen  that  stands  as 
the  type  would  justify  the  acceptance  of  his  identification  as 
correct,  inasmuch  as  Fabricius's  description  says,  **capite  et 
thorace  glabris."  If  Burmeister's  sylvicola  were  regarded  as 
distinct  from  that  of  Fabricins,  the  name  of  Bnrmeister's 
species  would  have  to  be  changed  to  basal  is  y  Blanch. 

L.  nigrinusy  Germ.     The  species  that  stands  under  this 
name  in  the  Macleay  Museum,   and   that  Macleay   describes 
under  this  name,  is  a  common  South  Australian  insect,  and 
it  does  not  agree,  in  an  important  character,  with  Germar's 
description,  inasmuch  as  its  front  tibiae  are  tridentate  exter- 
nally, whereas  Germar  says,  "tibiis  bidentatis."       1  believe, 
however,  that  in  Germar's  description  ''bidentatis"  must  be  a 
misprint,  as  in   other  respects  that  description  satisfactorily 
enumerates  the  characters  of  the  species  in  question.     More- 
over, I  have  not  seen  in  any  collection  any  species  with  biden- 
tate  front  tibiae   that  could   possibly  be   nigrinus,  and   it  is 
hardly  likely  that  a  collection  with  so  many  South  Australian 
Liparetri  as  were  in  that  which  Germar  described    would  not 
contain  this  common    one.        Germar    does  not    mention    the 
structure  of  the  antennae,  which  are  eight- jointed,  although 
Macleay's  description  particularly   emphasises  them   as  nine- 
jointed.     The  species  in  the  Macleay   Museum  undoubtedly, 
however,   has  antennae  very  easily  seen    to   have    only  eight 
joints.     Burmeister,   I   think,    applied   the  name  Jii(/rfnui<  to 
the  same  species,  although  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
that   opinion.       He  gives   the   size  as    25-3    1.    (Germar  says 
"3 J  1.,"  Macleay  3i  1.,  the  smallest  specimen  I  have  measured 
is,  long.  4  1.),  and  says  that  the  clypeus  of  the  male  is  ''obtuse 
tridentato."        Macleay    asserts  that   this    (and   Burmeister 's 
assertion     that      the      antennae      are       eight- jointed)      can- 
not be  consistent  with  Burmeister's  nigriniis  being   identical 
with  his  (Macleay's).     In  respect  of  the  antennae,  it  was  Mac- 
leay's  mistake,  not  Burmeister's,  as  already  noted  :  in  respect 
of  the  clypeus  (the  only  remaining  difficulty),   there  unques- 
tionably is  a  slight  tendency  to  bisinuation  (scarcely  sufficient 
to  deserve  mention,    I  admit,    but  to  which    Burmeister,    no 
doubt,   referred),   in  the  front   margin  of  the  clypeus  of  tiie 
male  of  this  species;  indeed,    I   have  a  specimen   in  my  own 
collection  in  which  it  is  quite  distinct,  and  it   is  just  barely 
traceable   in   the  specimens   that  are  named  nif/rinus    in    the 
Macleay  Museum.     My  conclusion,    therefore,    is   that    nt(/r>- 
nusy  Germ.,  was  correctly  identified  by  both  Burmeister  and 
Macleay,  the  only  doubt   being  connected   with  what  neither 
of  them  mentions  as  a  difficulty,  viz.,  Germar's  havinor  called 
the  front  tibiae  bidentate.     It  should  just  be  added  that  this 
difficulty  cannot   be  got  rid  of  by   the  supposition   that  Bur- 
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roeister  may  not  have  counted  the  apical  projection  of  the 
tibiae  as  an  external  tooth,  for  in  the  case  of  other  species  he 
always  does  so  count  the  apical  projection. 

L,  rugo9U8,  Macl.  The  presumable  type  of  this  species 
is  in  the  Macleay  Museum,  pinned  into  the  label  '*rugom$y 
S.  Australia/'  It  is  a  female  of  the  species  mentioned  above 
as  labelled  in  the  same  collection,  ^'nigrinus.  Germ."  If  it 
should  prove  eventually  that  there  is  another  species  (not 
known  to  me)  which  is  the  true  nigrinus,  the  species  I  believe 
to  be  nigrinus  would,  of  course,  have  to  bear  the  name 
rugo€US, 

FIFTEENTH  GROUP  (aA,  B,  C,  D,  EE,  OF  TABULATION). 

Although  this  group  is  distinguished  from  the  preced- 
ing one  by  an  apparently  slight  character  (the  elytra  glabrous 
or  nearly  so),  its  species  differ  very  much  in  facies  from  all 
01  the  fourteenth  group,  except  sylvicola,  Burm.  (Fab.  ?),  to 
which  latter  they  bear  more  resemblance  of  a  general  kind. 

L.  ferrugineus,  Blanch.  This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
and  widely  distributed  Liparetn.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
pronotum  of  its  male  being  entirely  pilose,  while  that  of  the 
female  has  only  an  apical  (and,  of  course,  a  lateral)  fringe 
of  hairs.  Blanchard  described  a  female;  Macleay's  redea- 
cription  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  sexes.  Both  authors  over- 
looked the  fringe  of  hairs  on  the  front  of  the  clypeus  in  the 
female.  I  have  examined  tlie  specimens  in  the  Macleay  Mu- 
seum on  which  Macleay's  redescription  was  doubtless  founded. 

Z/.  nhiquitosvs,  Macl.  It  is  strange  that  this  common 
New  South  Wales  Liparftnis  should  have  remained  undes- 
cribed  until  Macleay  published  his  monograph.  Neverthe- 
less, it  certainly  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  earlier 
authors.  Macleay  is  in  error  in  attributing  nine-jointed  an- 
tennae to  it.  It  is  rather  near  to  ferrugineus,  Blanch.,  but 
easily  distinguished  by  the  very  different  sculpture  of  the  cly- 
peus in  the  male,  the  much  more  pilose  pronotum  of  the 
female,  the  different  colouring,  et<;.  I  have  examined  the 
presumable  type  in  the  Macleay  Museum. 

L.  hrunnei'penniSy  Blackb.  This  name  is  a  synonym  of 
vbiquitosifSy  Macl.  At  the  time  when  I  described  the  insect 
I  accepted  Macleay's  statement  that  his  species  has  nine- 
jointed  antennae. 

L.  ruhicundus,  Macl.  Two  (presumably  including  the 
type)  are  pinned  into  the  label  '*ntbicundus''  in  the  Mac- 
leay Museum.  Their  antennae  have  only  eight  joints,  though 
Macleay  calls  them  nine-jointed. 

L,  propinqtius,  Macl.  Two  specimens  (including  the 
presumable  type)  are  pinned  into  the  label  ''jyrojrinquu/t"  in 
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the  Madeay  Museam.  They  have  eight-jointed  antenns. 
This  insect  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  female  of  rubicundus^ 
Mad. 

SIZTXSNTH   GROUP   (AA,  B,  C,   DD,  OF  TABULATION). 

This  group  includes  the  species  having  eight-jointed  an- 
iennae,  front  tibiae  tridentate  externally,  and  pronotum  with- 
out veetiture  (unless  along  the  lateral  margins).  The  follow- 
ing notes  are  on  species  appertaining  to  it :  — 

Zr.  faUiiXy  Blackb.  This  species  is  well  distinguished  from 
atrieeps,  Macl.,  by  the  hind  angles  of  its  prothorax  being  dis- 
tinctly defined.  It  also  differs  in  colouring,  its  pronotum  being 
uniformly  testaceous  brown,  while  that  of  atriceps  presents 
the  unusual  character  of  being  bicolorous  (its  front  part 
black).  Its  pronotum,  moreover,  is  notably  less  convex  longi- 
tudinally, that  of  atriceps  being  exceptionally  declivous  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  base.  Also,  the  general  dorsal 
sculpture  of  faUax  is  considerably  finer  and  feebler  than  of 
atriceps.  The  sexual  characters  in  both  species  seem  to  be 
slight,  consisting  in  little  more  than  an  increased  robustness 
of  the  front  tarsi  in  the  male. 

L,  bctdiuSf  Macl.,  is  referred  by  its  author  to  a  section 
of  Liparetrus,  to  which  he  attributes  nine-jointed  antennae; 
the  antennae  nevertheless  nave  only  eight  joints.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  presumable  type  in  the  Macleay  Museum.  The 
dypeus  of  that  specimen  is  distinctly  bisinuate  (or  obsoletely 
tridentate)  on  its  front  margin,  although  that  character  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  description.  I  have  examples  before  me 
of  a  Liparetrus  from  Beverley,  W.A.,  which  I  hesitate  to  cd 
gard  as  specifically  distinct  from  hadivs:  nevertheless  the 
front  margin  of  its  clypeus  is  more  decidedly  tridentate,  its 
colour  notably  paler  testaceous,  and  the  puncturation  of  its 
elytra  certainly  finer  and  less  close  than  in  hadius. 

L.  monticoJn,  Macl.  (?  Fab.).  In  the  Macleay  Museum 
two  very  much  broken  specimens  are  pinned  into  the  label 
bearing,  '^monticola.  Fab."  They  are  examples  of  two  dis- 
tinct species,  one  that  which  elsewhere  in  the  same  museum 
is  labelled,  **atricep8,  Macl.,"  the  other  superficially  resem- 
bling it,  but  different,  inter  alia,  by  the  finer  and  sparser 
puncturation,  and  the  well-defined  hind  angles  of  its  pro- 
notum. The  latter  is  probably  that  on  which  Macleay's  des- 
cription is  founded,  as  that  description  calls  the  pronotum 
"thinly  punctate."  I  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  Macleay's 
leason  for  the  identification  with  monfirola — which  seems  to 
me  doubtful  in  the  extreme  :  out,  as  I  am  quite  unable  to 
identify  monticola  myself,  I  see  no  objection  to  allowing  this 
species  to  stand  aa  **monticola,  Macl.  ( ?  Fab.)"  provisionally. 
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L.  atricepsy  Macl.  This  is  the  species  that  I  had  formerly 
supposed  to  be  montir.olay  Macl.  (and  have  probably  so  named, 
for  correspondents),  on  account  of  its  having  antennae  with 
only  eight  joints,  whereas  Macleay  places  atriceps  in  his  sec- 
tion of  the  genus  with  nine- jointed  antennse.  The  presum- 
able type  is  in  the  Macleay  Museum  bearing  a  label,  ''a tri- 
ceps ^  Macl."  I  have  mentioned  others  of  its  characters 
(above),  under  L.  fallax,  Blackb. 

L,  micanSy  Macl.  Placed  by  Macleay  in  his  monograph 
among  the  species  with  nine-jointed  antennae.  I  examined 
the  presumable  type,  unique  in  the  Macleay  Museum,  and 
made  the  following  note  on  it :  — "New  to  me.  Antennae 
eight-jointed.  Near  fallaxy  mihi,  from  which  it  differs,  inter 
alia,  by  its  quite  different  colouring,  i.e,,  dorsal  and  under 
surface  entirely  black  except  disc  of  elytra." 

SEVENTEENTH   GROUP    (AA,   B,    CC,    OF    TABULATION). 

This  group  contains  only  one  known  species — L,  crinigery 
Macl. — easily  recognised  by  its  presenting  the  following  char- 
acters in  combination  :  — Antennae  eight-jointed,  front  tibiae 
with  three  external  teeth,  basal  joint  of  hind  tarsi  notably 
longer  than  second  joint. 

L.  perplenus,  Blackb.  This  name  is  a  synonym  of  L. 
crinigeVy  Macl.,  to  which  its  author  incorrectly  attributes 
nine-jointed  antennae  :  and,  owing  to  that  error,  I  failed  to 
discover  the  identity  of  the  two  until  I  recently  found  out 
that  Macleay's  characters  are  not  reliable.  I  have  examined 
the  presumable  type,  in  the  Macleay  Museum. 

EIGHTEENTH    GROUP    (AA,    BB,    OF    TABULATION). 

A  small  aggregate  of  species  presenting  the  unusual  com- 
bination of  eight-jointed  antennae,  with  front  tibiae  having 
less  than  three  external  teeth. 

L.  l(€vatusy  Macl.  Originally  described  by  its  author  as 
glaber  (now.  pnrorr.j,  aiici  placed  in  Macleay's  monograph 
among  the  species  witii  nine-jointed  anteniiJE.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  presumable  type,  in  the  Australian  Museum,  and 
find  that  its  antennae  have  only  eight  joints. 

//.  jKirvJiliiiiy  Macl.  I  nave  examined  the  presumable 
type,  in  the  Australian  Museum,  and  find  (as  Macleay  says) 
that  the  difference  is  only  in  colour,  which  is,  no  doubt,  either 
varietal  or  sexual.  I  unfortunately  omitted  to  investigate 
the  sex  of  the  types.     Both  are  from  Gayndah. 

NINETEENTH   GROUP    (AAA,    OF   TABULATION). 

Easily  distinguishable  from  all  the  other  groups  by  the 
antennae  of  its  species  having  only  seven  joints. 
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Z.  IctviSf  Blanch.  I  have  before  me  specimens  from  the 
Swan  River  (Blanchard's  locality)  of  a  species  so  satisfac- 
torily agreeing  with  Blanchard's  description  of  this  species  in 
every  respect,  except  the  number  of  joints  in  its  antennae,  that 
I  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  that  author  was  mistaken 
in  regard  to  its  antennae,  probably  neglecting  to  examine  the 
antennae  on  account  of  the  general  resemblance  of  the  insect 
to  other  LtfHtretrl,  which  have  nine- jointed  antennae.  The 
same  species  stands  in  the  Australian  Museum  as  L.  fcFvis, 
Blanch. 

L.  ay  rest  IS,  Blackb.  I  regret  to  find  that  when  I  des- 
cribed this  species  I  counted  the  joints  in  its  auteunse  incor- 
rectly, and  stated  them  as  eight  in  number.  There  was  no 
excuse  for  doing  so  (as  the  joints  are  evidently  only  seven). 
No  Li  pa  ret  rm  had  been  previously  described  as  having  seven- 
jointed  antennae,  although  several  species,  really  having  such 
antennae,  had  been  described  erroneously.  I  remember  think- 
ing that  only  seven  joints  was  an  impossible  number,  and 
persuading  myself  that  I  discerned  a  very  minute  additional 
joint.  In  a  memoir  which  I  published  in  the  following  year 
attention  was  first  drawn  co  tlie  existence  of  Liparetri  hav- 
ing antennae  of  only  seven  joints.  Blanchard  having  attri- 
buted nine-jointed  antennae  to  nis  L.  hvvi'<,  I  did  not  take 
that  species  into  account  when  I  described  af/re'<fis,  but  I  am 
now  of  opinion  that  the  two  names  represent  only  one  species. 
L.  filz/ricfps^  Macl.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  of  this 
being  the  female  of  L.  larisi^  Blanch.  Macleay  attributed 
nine-jointed  antennae  to  it.  1  liave  examined  the  presumable 
type,  in  the  Australian  Museum,  and  find  it  to  be — though 
in  very  bad  condition — certainly  conspeoific  with  specimens 
in  my  own  collection,  whch  I  have  long  regarded  as  nif/ri- 
rfp.<,  Macl.,  and  as  the  female  of  hrrls^  Blanch. 

A.  glohuhuy  Macl.  The  presumable  type  is  in  the  Mac- 
leay Museum,  and  I  nave  examined  it  there. 

L.  fuherculatttSy  Lea.  This  species  is  practically  unde- 
scribed,  the  structure  of  the  antennae  not  being  referred  to 
except  as  involved  in  a  reterence  to  Macleay  s  grouping  of 
the  genus,  in  which  (as  mentioned  above)  the  antennal  struc- 
ture is  about  as  often  wrong  as  right.  There  is  no  reference 
at  all  to  the  structure  of  the  hind  tarsi.  As,  however,  there 
happens  to  be  one  marked  character  of  the  insect  mentioned 
in  the  description,  I  have  selected  a  TJp(irftnt<  presenting 
that  character  (which,  however,  is  probably  sexual),  to  be 
called  *'fuhemt1atusi.  Lea  (?),"  and  have  indicated  its  char- 
acters by  its  place  in  the  foregoing  tabulation. 

L.  opaciroUis,  Macl.  The  presumable  type  in  the  Mac- 
leay Museum  has  antennae  of  only  seven  joints.       Tt  is  near 
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Z.  hevis.     Disregarding  the  difference  in  the  vestiture  of  the 
pronotum,  it  is,  inter  alia,  a  considerably  larger  insect. 

L.  squamiger,  Macl.       I  have  examined  the  presumable 
type,  which  is  in  the  Macleay  Museum. 

L.  necessarius,  sp.  nov.  Ovatus  :  minus  nitidus ;  totus  cinereo- 
pilosus,  elytrorum  pilis  nigricantibus  exceptis ;  niger,  an- 
tennis  (clava  excepta)  palpis  et  elytris  (his  ad  basin  an- 
guste  plus  minusve  nigricantibus)  rufis,  pedibus  plus 
minus ve  piceis  vel  rufescentibus ;  antennis  9-articu- 
latis;  clypeo  nitido  fortiter  minus  crebre  punctulat^i; 
fronte  crebre  nee  subtiliter  rugulosa :  prothorace  fortiter 
transverse,  antice  sat  fortiter  angustato,  supra  sanalicu- 
lato,  fere  ut  frons  sed  paullo  minus  crebre  punctulato, 
lateribus  sat  arcuatis;  elytris  perspicue  geminato-striatis, 
interspatiis  sat  fortiter  vix  crebre  punctulatis ;  propy- 
gidio  sparsius,  pygidio  magis  crebre,  rugulosis :  tibiis 
anticis  extus  tridentatis  (dentibus  intervallis  subsequali- 
bus  divisis)  ;  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali  quam 
2"'  sat  breviori. 

Maris  clypeo  antice  sat  profunde  emarginato  (fere  ut  L.  villo- 
sicoUfS,  Macl.),  angulis  sat  acutis  nee  vel  vix  extrorsum 
directis;  tarsis  anticis  sat  incrassatis. 

Feminae  clypeo  truncato  vix  emarginato,  angulis  sat  rotun- 
datis.     Long.,  3-4  1. ;  lat.,   li-'2^  1. 

The  characters  indicated  in  the  tabulation  satisfactorily 
distinguish  this  species  from  its  allies :  it  is  well,  however,  to 
remark  that  it  is  apparently  identical  with  all  the  specimens 
pinned  into  the  label  "capil/ati/s^  Macl.,"  in  the  Sydney  Mu- 
seums (so  far  as  the  bad  condition  of  those  specimens  will 
allow  comparison)  except  the  one  male  in  the  Macleay  Mu- 
seum, which  is  the  presumable  type,  and  which  agrees  well 
with  Macleay's  description.  From  that  male  it  differs  con- 
siderably in  vestiture,  and  also  in  the  form  of  the  clypeus, 
which,  in  the  present  species,  is  strongly  emarginate,  and  not- 
ably less  narrowed  forward.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
emargination  of  the  clypeus,  though  quite  strong,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  profound  excision  of  the  clypeus  of  L.  Ken- 
nedy?, Macl.  The  notably  darker  colour  of  the  pilosity  of 
the  elytra  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  pronotum  is  an 
unusual  character. 

Western   Australia  (Perth,  Mr.  Lea). 

L.  disfnns,  sp.  nov.  Ovalis :  sat  nitidus:  supra  sat  glaber 
(lateribus  piloso-fimbriatis)  ;  subtus  cinereo-pilosus  :  fer- 
rugineus,  antennis  pallidioribus  (his  9-articulatis) ; 
clypeo  leviter  sat  grosse  subsquamoso-punctulato,  antice 
3-vel      4-dentato:     fronte     sat    aequali,     subtiliter     ere- 
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berrime  punctulata :  prothorace  valde  transverse,  supra 
vix  nianifeste  canaliculato  antice  sat  angustato,  minus 
crebre  minus  subtiliter  punctulato,  lateribus  leviter  arcu- 
atis :  elytris  sat  fortiter  geminato-striatis,  interstitiis  sub- 
fortiter  minus  crebre  punctulatis :  propygidio  pygidioque 
coriaceis,  illo  vix  perspicue  punctulato,  hoc  puncturis 
sparsis  sat  magnis  minus  fortiter  impresso  et  apicem  ver- 
sus puis  nonnullis  vestito ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  3- 
dentatis  (dentibus  intervallis  subaequalibus  divisis)  ;  tar- 
sorum  posticorum  articulo  basali  quam  2""  perspicue 
(nee  valde)  breviori. 

Maris  abdomine  toto  longitudinaliter  sulcato. 

Fem.  latet.     Long.,  5-5i  1. :  lat.,  2i-2|  1. 

One  of  the  largest  species  in  the  genus,  and  with  no  near 
ally  among  the  previously  described  Liparetri.  I  have  three 
specimens  before  me  (two  of  them  belonging  to  Mr.  Griffith), 
which  appear  to  be  of  one  sex,  and  the  peculiar  concavity 
running  down  the  whole  length  of  the  ventral  segments  is 
certainly  indicative  of  their  being  males.  In  one  example 
the  median  projection  of  the  clypeus  is  bifid,  making  the 
front  of  the  clypeus  4-dentate. 

N.W.  Australia. 

L.  lividipennia,  sp.  no  v.  Ovatus  :  sat  nitidus  :  supra  sat  glaber 
(frottte  pilis  erectis  vestita,  lateribus  piloso-fimbriatis, 
propygidio  pygidioque  setis  crassis  brevibus  subsquami- 
formibus  vestitis)  ;  subtus  cinereo-pilosus ;  niger,  elytris 
lividis  margine  obscuro  anguste  cinctis :  antennis  9- 
articulatis :  clypeo  antice  truncato  (angulis  subrectis), 
grosse  squamoso-punctulato ;  fronte  sat  sequali,  crebre 
subtiliter  punctulata :  prothorace  fortiter  transverso,  vix 
perspicue  canaliculato,  supra  ut  frons  punctulato,  antice 
sat  angustato,  lateribus  leviter  arcuatis,  pilis  lateralibus 
albidis;  elytris  vix  fortiter  sreminato-striatis,  inter- 
spat  iis  sat  fortiter  minus  crebre  punctulatis :  propygidio 
crebre  subtiliter,  pygidio  minus  crebre  minus  subtiliter, 
punctulatis :  tibiis  anticis  extus  leviter  3-dentatis 
(dentibus  intervallis  subaequalibus  divisis,  dente  summo 
subobsoleto)  :  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali  quam 
2'"     multo  breviori. 

Maris  quam  feminae  antennarum  flabello  longiori,  tarsis  anti- 
cis robustioribus.     Long.,   3-3i  1. ;   lat.,   2-2^  I. 

The  uppermost  tooth  of  the  front  tibiae  is  very 
feeble,  and  seems  to  indicate  this  as  a  transition  form 
leading  on  to  the  Liparetri  having  less  than  three  external 
teeth.  I  have  two  specimens  before  me,  which  I  believe  to 
be  male  and   female,   as  the  antennal   flabellum   is  distinctly 
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longer  and  the  front  tarsi  more  robust  in  one  than  in    the 
other.     There  is  no  marked  difference  between  them  in    res- 
pect of  the  clypeus. 
South  Australia. 

L,  incertus,  sp.  nov.  Ovatus :  sat  nitidus :  nonnihil  irides- 
cens ;  supra  sat  glaber  (lateribus  piloso-fimbriatis,  propj- 
gidio  pygidioque  setis  brevibus  albidis  adpreseis  ves- 
titis),  subtus  cinereo  pilosus :  niger,  nonnullorum  exem- 
plorum  elytris  plus  minusve  piceis  vel  rufis,  antennas 
(clava  excepta),  palpisque  rufis,  pedibus  plus  minusve 
rufescentibus;  antennis  9-articulatis ;  clypeo  modice 
reflexo,  nitido,  sat  grosse  leviter  squamoso-punctulato ; 
fronte  antice  impressa,  crebre  punctulata  ;  prothorace  for 
titer  transverse,  supra  fortius  sat  crebre  punctulato,  sat 
late  leviter  (basin  versus  sat  fortiter)  canaliculato,  an- 
tice fortiter  angustato,  lateribus  arcuatis  (ante  basin  sat 
fortiter  rotundato-dilatatis) :  elytris  sat  elongatis,  sat  for- 
titer geminato-striatis,  interspatiis  sat  fortiter  sat  crebre 
punctulatis :  propygiHio  subtilius,  JJygidio  magis  fortiter, 
punctulatis,  ambobus  plus  minusve  perspicue  carinatis; 
tibiis  anticis  extus  triaentatis  (dentibus  intervallis  sub- 
aequalibus  divisis)  :  tarsoruni  posticorum  articulo  basali 
quam  2""*    sat  (nee  valde)  breviori. 

Maris  quam  feminae  antennarum  ttabello  sat  longiori,  tarsis 
anticis  multo  robustioribus,  clypeo  antice  magis  truncate 
et  obsoletissime  tridentato.     Long.,  3i-3|  1  ;  lat.,  2-2^  1. 

This  species  bears  much  resemblance  to  L.  piciprntii^. 
Germ.,  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  at  once  separated  by, 
inter  alia,  the  absence  of  any  erect  hairs  on  the  front  margin 
of  the  pronotum,  and  the  evident  (though  slight)  tendency 
to  tridentation  of  the  front  margin  of  the  clypeus  in  the 
male.  It  seems  to  be  a  fairly  common  species  in  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales  (soutliern  parts),  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  Sir  W.  Macleay  haa  not  seen  it,  but  I  conjecture  that 
he  had  not  noticed  its  distinctions  from  piripennu.  The 
colour  of  the  elytra  is  very  variable,  but  whatever  tlie  colour 
a  slight  iridescence  seems  to  be  constant. 

Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 

Jj  vicarius,  Blackb.  Ovatus;  minus  nitidus;  niger,  antennis 
palpis  pedibus  elytris  (et  n'on-nullorum  exemplornm 
abdomine  prothoraceqne)  rufescentibus ;  supra  glaber : 
subtus  pilosus ;  antennis  9-articulatis ;  clypeo  minus 
crebre  punctulato.  antice  late  rotundato  (vix  subtrun- 
cato)  :  fronte  crebre  punctulata :  prothorace  fortiter 
transverso,  antice  sat  fortiter  angustato,  supra  minus 
crebre  subtilius   punctulato,  iiaud   canaliculato,   lateribus 
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sat  arcuatis ;  elytris  geminato-striaiis,  inter -spatiis  sub- 
fortiter  sat  crebre  punctulatis ;  propygidio  pygidioque 
crebre  sat  fortiter  punctulatis ;  tarsorum  posticorum 
articulo  basali  quam  2^'  sat  breviori ;  tibiis  anticis  extua 
tridentatis  (dentibus  inter vallis  fsubsequalibus  divisia). 
Long.,  3-3J  1. :  lat.,  H-2  1. 

I  think,  from  slight  differences  in  the  form  of  the  abdo- 
men, that  1  have  both  sexes  of  this  species  before  me,  but  I 
do  not  find  any  sexual  characters  in  the  clypeus  or  tarsi.  This 
insect  is  near  ineertu-^,  Blackb,  from  which  it  differs,  inter 
alia,  by  the  considerably  less  coarse  puncturation  of  its  elytra, 
its  non -canaliculate  uronotum,  and  its  front  tarsi  much  shor- 
ter than  those  of  either  sex  of  in  cert  us. 

North  Queensland. 

L.  atruthilis,  sp.  nov.  Ovatus ;  parum  uitidus ;  caj^ite  pro- 
thorace »  sternisque  nigris,  elytris  abdomine  propygidio 
pygidioque  laete  rufis,  antennis  palpis  pedibusque  ferrugi- 
neis  vel  picescentibus :  antennis  9-articulatis,  stipite 
brevissimo ;  clypeo  squamoso-punctulato,  antice  late  sub- 
truncato,  cum  f route  et  pronoto  (hoc  basin  versus 
glabro)  pilis  erectis  obscure  brunneis  (certo  adspectu 
nigricantibus)  vestito  ;  f route  sat  aequali,  cum  protliorace 
crebre  subrugulose  punctulata ;  hoc  fortiter  transverso, 
vix  perspicue  caualiculato,  antice  fortiter  angustato, 
lateribus  postice  amphato-rotundatis  antice  sinuatifi ; 
elytris  minus  fortiter  geminato-striatis,  interspatiis 
leviter  minus  subtiliter  punctulatis,  glabris  :  propygidio 
pygidioque  pilis  brevibus  erectis  albidis  vcstitis,  hoc  grosse 
(illo  sat  fortiter)  minus  crebre  punctulatis  :  corpore  sub- 
tus  albido-piloso  ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  tridentatis  (denti- 
bus int^rvallis  subfcqualibus  divisis)  :  tarsorum  posti- 
corum articulis  basalibus  2  inter  se  sat  aerjualibus.     Long., 

Wj^       1.        [  lat'.,         I'm         1. 

A  very  distinct  species  by  the  structural  characters  indi- 
cated in  the  tabulation  :  also  W  its  colouring,  which  is  a  uni- 
form  bright  red,  except  the  black  of  the  head,  protiiorax,  and 
sterna.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  /.//tftrffr/.  I  think 
the  unique  type  to  be  a  female. 

Xew  South  Wales  ^Mulwala)  :  sent  by  Mr.  Sloane. 

L.  finalis,  Blackb.  ?  (Mas.).  Ovatus :  sat  nitidus :  niger 
elytris  tarsisque  obscure  rufis,  antennis  (clava 
picea  excepta)  palpisque  testaceis,  pedibus  plus  minusve 
picescentibus:  supra  glaber  (pronoto  antice  et  ad  latera 
pilis  fulvis  elongatis  fimbriate  excepto)  :  siihtus  ])ilosus; 
antennis    9-articulatis,    stipite    ]ierl)ro\i  :    clyjx'f*    antice 
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leviter  emarginato  sat  f ortiter  reflexo :  fronte  crebre  sub- 
tilius  rugatim  punctulata,  aiitice  inipressa,  postice 
longituainaliter  nounihil  subcarinata :  prothorace 
valde  transverso,  supra  sparsius  sat  f ortiter 
punctulato,       subiridescenti,  leviter         canaliculato, 

antice  sat  angustato,  lateribus  sat  arcuatis : 
elytris  minus  perspicue  geminato-striatas,  intierspatus 
fort  iter  sat  crebre  punctulatis :  propygidio  subtiliber 
minus  crebre  (prope  apicem  magis  fortit^r)  punctulato, 
longitudinaliter  subcannato  ;  pygidio  fortiter  sat  crebre 
punctulato,  antice  longitudinaliter  fortiter  carinato : 
tibiis  anticis  extus  tridentatis  (dentibus  intervallis  sub- 
jequalibus  divisis)  :  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali 
quam  2""     parum  breviori.     Long.,  *3  1. ;  lat.,  1|  1. 

I  have  abstained  from  giving  a  separate  name  to  this 
insect,  because,  in  view  of  the  greAt  sexual  differences  of  some 
Liparttri,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  unique  example  described 
above  is  a  male,  while  the  unique  type  of  ((nails  is  a  female, 
I  see  nothing  conclusive  against  their  specific  identity.  The 
two  specimens  differ  greatly  in  colouring,  and  the  pygidiuro 
of  anaJis  is  non-carinate.  The  hind  tarsi  of  anafis  (type)  have 
only  the  basal  joint,  but  it  is  quite  like  the  basal  joint  of  the 
hind  tarsi  of  the  specimen  described  above.  If  further  in- 
vestigation should  prove  that  tlie  male  described  above  is  dis- 
tinct from  (dtaJia^  it  will  be  time  then  to  give  it  a  separate 
name.  The  hidnttd  of  the  type  of  ((nalis  is  uncertain.  The 
fact  that  the  basal  joint  of  the  hind  tarsi  is  a  trifle  shorter 
than  the  second  joint  renders  it  desirable  to  compare  it  with 
the  species  of  the  third  group,  from  all  of  which  its  nitid  pro- 
notum  bearing  strong,  decidedly  sparse  puncturation,  in  com- 
bination witli  its  colouring  and  smaller  size,  readily  dis- 
tinguishas  it. 

Soutli  Australia  'Kangaroo  Island).    In  S.A.  Museum. 

A.  r(ni<((H(finnt((!<,  sp.  nov.  Ovatus:  sat  nitidus  :  niger,  supra 
nonniiiil  coeruleo-iridescens,  antennis  (clava  picea  cxcepta) 
))alpisque  rufis,  ])odibus  ])lus  minusve  piccscentibus  :  supra 
sat  glaber  :  pronoti  niarginibus  omnibus  pilis  brunneis 
elongatis  fiinbriatis,  propygidio  pygidioque  sparsim  pilo- 
sis :  subtus  pilosiis :  antennis  9-articulatis :  clypeo  an- 
tice late  rotundatf)  vix  subtruncato,  leviter  reflexo.  crebre 
subtilius  sat  profunde  (no<*  i>quamose)  jAuictulato  •.  fronte 
sat  oequali,  fere  ut  c'lyj)eus  (sed  antice  magis  subtiliter) 
punctulata  :  prothorace  valde  transverso,  supra  (basin 
versus)  vix  perspicue  canaliculato,  antice  minus  angus- 
tato, leviter  hubtilius  (in  disco  sparsim  latera  versus 
magis  crebre)   punctulato,    lateribus  sat   arcuatis  :  elytris 
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xnanifeste  geminato-striatis^  interspatiis  fortius  sat 
crebre  punctulatis ;  propygidio  pygidioque  subopacis,  illo 
leviter  sparsius,  hoc  magis  crebre  magis  fortiter,  punctu- 
lato;  tibiis  anticis  extus  tridentatis  (dentibus  interval- 
lis  subsBqualibus  divisis) ;  tarsorum  posticoruni  articulis 
basalibus  2  sat  sequalibus.     Long.,  3^^  1. ;  lat.,  2\  1. 

A  very  broad  species,  bearing  much  superficial  resem- 
blance to  several  other  species,  from  most  of  wftich  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  vestiture  of  its  pronotum,  that  segment 
being  glabrous  except  on  the  margins,  which  are  fringed  by 
longy  erect  pilosity.  As  the  basal  joint  of  its  hind  tarsi  is 
possibly  a  trifle  shorter  tlian  the  second  joint  it  seonis  desir- 
able to  indicate  the  characters  that  (apart  from  the  liind 
tarsi)  distinguish  it  from  those  species  of  the  third  «:roup 
which  are  not  very  differently  coloured.  From  all  ni  tliem 
known  to  me  it  differs,  iiiftr  filin,  by  the  form  of  its  clypeus 
*nd  the  very  much  feebler  and  sparser  puncturation  of  its 
pronotum.     The  unique  type  is  a  male. 

South   Australia  (Tintinarra)  :  in  S.A.   Museum. 
L.   puevy  sp   nov.     Ovatus :     sat   opaous :      niger,    elytris  (his 
nonnihil     iridescentibus)     cum     propygidio     pygidioque 
piceis    vel    rufescentibus,    antennis    (clava  picea   t'xcej)ta) 
palpis    pedibusque    rutis,    elytris     basin     versus    obseure 
nigricantibus  :  supra  sat   glaber,  sed  ca|)ite  piloso  pronoti 
marginibus    omnibus    pilis     erect  is     perlongis     finibriatis 
propygidio   pygidioque    sparsim    pilosis:    subtus    pilosus ; 
antennis    9-articulatia    (stipite  ])erbrevi)  :    flypco    ant  ice 
late  rotundato    (fere  subtruncato),    sat     fori  iter    r(>tlcxo, 
crebre   subtiliter   fere  ut   frons   <lioc  sat    a^quali)   punclu- 
lato  :  prothorace  fortiter  trans vorso,  a'Cjinli,  siii)tilins  sul)- 
obsolete    punctulato,    inter    puncturas    noimiliil    niijuloso 
vel   subgranuloso,    antice   minus   angnstatn,    laU'riliiis   sat 
arcuatis :   elytris   manifeste   geniinato-striatis,   interspatiis 
fortiter  (fere    subgrosse)    vix   crebre  jnmctulati*^  :    ])r«i])v- 
gidio  sat    fortiter    minus   crebre    punctulato,    sat    nitido  : 
pygidio   sparsius    sat    grosse     punctulato,     nitido:     tibiis 
anticis    tridentatis     (dentibus      intervalh's     sub;»'fjualil)us 
divisis)  :  tarsorum  ])ostic(»rum    articulo     basali     (|iian)     '2'^ 
vix  breviori. 
Maris  quam  feminae  antennaruni  flabello  j)anlIo   lon^iori,   tar- 
sis    anticis    longioribus   et    robustioribiis  :    maris    pviiidio 
longitudinaliter    leviter    (fcmiiKT    nullo    niodo)    carinata. 
Long.,  '2}  1.  :  lat.    \\  1. 

This  very  email  /Jjfnrftnfs  seems  not  \t'rv  clcsc  ti»  anv 
other  species  known  to  me,  and  clearly  distinct  fmni  all 
those  described  by    Macleay.      1    su^ppct    that    MacNav    wnuld 
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have  placed  it  in  the  fliscipevnis  group  near  holo^erictu^r 
Macl.,  which,  however,  he  places  in  .  that  group  only  with 
doubt.  Holosericeua  is  a  larger  insect,  differently  coloured , 
and  is  glabrous  above.  It  is,  moreover,  from  a  widely  dis- 
tant locality.  It  may  be  noted  that  there  are  a  few  hairs  on 
the  disc  of  the  pronotum  of  puer,  but  they  are  quite  incon- 
spicuous compared  with  the  strong  frill  of  long  pilosity  across 
the  front  margin. 

South  Australia  (Eucla  district). 
L.  rfr/t'iftsfy  sp.  nov.  Ovatus :  minus  nitidus ;  niger,  sat 
iridescens ;  elytris  antennis  palpisque  rufo-testaceis,  pedi- 
bus  plus  minusve  rufescentibus :  supra  sat  glaber,  subtus 
pilosus ;  antennis  9-articulatis ;  clypeo  anticc  dentibus 
3  fortibus  acutis  recurvis  armato,  nitido,  subsqua- 
mose  vix  crebre  punctulato,  f route  coriacea  crebre  sub- 
tiliter  punctulata ;  prothorace  fortiter  transverso,  vix 
perspicue  canaliculato,  supra  fere  ut  frons  sed  minua 
crebre  punctulato,  antice  fortiter  angustato,  lateribus 
fortiter  rotundatis  :  elytris  subfortiter  geminato-striatis,. 
interspatiis  subfortiter  vix  crebre  punctulati»:  propy- 
gidio  pygidioque  aequalibus,  aequaliter  ut  frons  sculptu- 
ratis :  tibiis  auticis  extus  fortiter  tridentatis  (deii- 
tibus  intervallis  subaequalibus — sed  superioribus  2  non- 
nihil  aj)proximatis  -divisis)  :  tarsorum  posticorum  arti- 
culo  basali  quani  *J"'  manifeste  (vix  multo)  longiori. 
Long.,  2^3!  1.  :  lat.,  l^l/„  1. 

Tlu'  unusual  cliaracttT  of  thrtv  sharp  recurved  tt^eth  pro- 
jecting from  the  front  of  the  clypeus  distinguishes  this 
species  from  nearly  all  its  congeners.  The  two  species  to- 
which  Macleav  attribute.^  tiiat  character  have  their  head  and 
pronotum  vlllose.  I  do  not  find  any  marked  sexual  cliarac- 
ters  in  any  of  the  eight  s])ecimons  that  I  have  seen  of  this 
insect,  though  I  think  (from  sligiit  abdominal  differences) 
that  both  sexes  are  prosent. 

North   Queensland.      (Sent  by  Mr.   R.   C.    L.   Perkins.) 

/,.  ftflf'/n/s,  sj).  nov.  Elonjjfato-ovatus  ;  minus  nitidus:  niger, 
antennis  (clava  ])ieea  except  a)  pal  pis  elytris  pedibus 
femina'(|ue  abdomine  rufis :  supra  tot  us  (propvgidio 
pygidioque  albido-pilosis  except  is)  pilis  sat  elongatis 
nigris  ereetis  minus  denst^  vestitus  :  subtus  cinereo-pilosus  : 
antennis  9-articulatis :  clyj)eo  subnitido,  squamose 
punctulato,  antice  truncato  (angulis  obtusis)  ;  fronte 
rc(|uali,  ut  pronotum  coriacea  sparsim  sat  grosse  punctu- 
lata :  prothorace  fortiter  transverso,  cequali,  antice  sat 
angustato,  lateribus  arcuatis  :  elytris  sat  elongatis,  spar- 
sim   subseriatini     subprosse     nee     profunde     punctulatis, 
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baud  striatic;  propygidio  pygidioque  subnitidis^ 
coriaceis,  sparsius  leviter  subgrosse  punctulatis;  tibiis 
anticis  extus  bidentatis :  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo 
basali  quam  2""  vix  brevioii. 
Maris  antennarum  clava  quam  feminae  niahifeste  longiori, 
tarsis  anticis  paullo  longioribus  pygidio  subtus  productx) 
sic  ut  segmenta  ventralia  brevissinia  sunt  in  medio. 
Long.,  l:?-2i  I.:  lat.,  l-ljl. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  species  might  not  properly  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  a  new  genus  allied  to  Jjparetrufi.  Its 
long  elytra  almost  covering  the  propygidium  in  both  sexes 
and  its  depressed  elongate  appearance,  together  with  its  pecu- 
liar sculpture  and  vestiture,  render  it  very  isolated  in  this 
genus.  I  cannot,  however,  discover  any  definite  structural 
character  that  is  not  paralleled  in  some  unquestionaole  Li  pa  re- 
trus,  unless  it  be  the  abdominal  character  of  the  male  (i.f.^ 
the  pygidium  folded  under  so  as  to  narrow,  as  if  crowded  toge- 
ther, the  ventral  segments  on  the  middle  line).  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  sufficient  to  justify  the  creation  of  a  new 
genus.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  both  sexes  the  front  tarsi 
are  remarkably  short,  being  (even  in  the  male)  less  than  half 
as  long  as  the  hind  tarsi  ;  and  that  the  erect  hairs  on  the 
elytra  are  disposed  in  longitudinal  rows. 

Western  Australia.         Beverley:  Mr  Lea.) 

L.  rotundicollis,  sp.  nov.  Sat  breviter  ovatus  ;  minus  nitidus  ; 
niger  vel  piceo-niger,  iridesceiis,  antennis  palpiteque 
rufis,  pedibus  (et  nounulloruni  excniplnruni  pygidio)  plus 
minusve  rufescentibus  :  totus  cinereo-pilosus  (capite  pro- 
notoque  fulvo-pilosis  exceptis)  :  antennis  9-articulatis  ^ 
clypeo  nitido,  crebre  subgraiuilatini  punctulato,  ant  ice 
truncato  :  fronte  sat  aequali  fere  ut  clypeus  punctulata  ; 
prothorace  fortiter  transverso,  aiitico  sat  anfi[ustato, 
aequali,  supra  confertini  subtilitor  riit^iiloso,  latunhus  f')r- 
titer  rotundatis  ;  elvtris  obsolete  s:tMiiinato-strijitis.  inter- 
spatiis  crebre  fortius  punctulatis  :  propyt^idio  ])ygidioque 
fortiter  crebrius  punctulatis;  til)iis  anticis  oxtus  biden- 
tatis (dente  superiori  subobsolcto)  :  tarsorum  posticorum 
articulis  basalibus  2  sat  rtqualibns  inter  se.  Lone:., 
2t-3J  1.;  lat.,  H-l!  1. 

I  have  seen  two  specimens  of  this  insect,  and  do  not  find 
any  defined  sexual  characters  among  them.  They  are  pro- 
bablv  females,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  the  male  has  some 
distinctive  character  in  the  ventral  se^^ments  and  clypeus. 
The  species  described  above  is  very  difTereid  from  all  its 
allies  ^////^/"  nJia^  by  the  very  close,  stron«r.  suhrugulose  ])unc- 
turation  of  its  elytra,  and  its  coloiirinsj),  and  itiav  safely  be 
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described  without  the  knowledge  of  both  sexes.     It  is  not  un- 
like L.  nudipen7iis,  Germ.,  superficially,   but  is  very  distinct 
from  that  species  by,  intfr  a/ia^  tlie  pilosity  of  its  elytra. 
South  Australia. 

L.  ventrnlisy  sp.  nov.  (Mas.).  Breviter  ovatus ;  sat  opacus ; 
niger,  anteunis  palpis  elytris  (his  anguste  nigrocinctis) 
tibiis  anticis  tarsisque  omnibus  brunneo-testaceis :  totus 
albido-pilosus :  antennis  9-articulatis :  clypeo  nitido 
minus  crebre,  froiite  sat  crebre,  rugulosis :  prothorace 
fortiter  transverso,  antice  sat  angustato,  supra  minus 
crebre  punctulato,  vix  ruguloso,  haud  canaliculate, 
lateribus  sat  rotnndatis  :  elytris  vix  pcrspicue  geminato- 
striatis,  intorspatiis  leviter  minus  subtiliter  punctu- 
latis  :  propygiclio  leviter  sat  crebre,  pygidio  sat  profunda 
minus  crebre,  j)unctulatis  ;  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo 
basali  quani  2  "^  dimidia  })arte  long^iori  ;  tibiis  anti- 
cis unidentatis  :  scgmento  ventrali  apicali  antice  longi- 
tudinaliter  obtuse  bicarinato,  ad  apicem  deorsum  acute 
bispinoso.     Long.,  2.1  1.  :  lat.,   \l  1. 

This  species  differs  from  all  the  others  described,  of  the 
same  group,  by  its  combination  of  bicolorous  elytra,  front 
tibia?  without  any  trace  of  an  external  tooth  above  the  api- 
cal projection,  and  hind  tarsi  with  basal  joint  much  hunger 
than  the  second  joint.  It  is  rathor  close  to  A.  nssn/t'h.^, 
Macl.,  from  which  (I  have  examined  tlie  presumable  tvpe, 
unique,  in  the  Macleay  Museum)  it  differs  by  tlie  miiforni 
whitish  colour  of  its  vestiture,  ffs.'</nrI/.<  having  much  very 
dark  brown  pilosity,  as  w(^ll  as  by  the  much  h)ngor  basal  joint 
of  its  hind  tarsi. 

North  Queensland. 

A.  f/rftrif/t/s.  s|).  nov.  Sat  late  ovatus:  minus  nitidus:  niger, 
antennis  palpis,  elytris  (his  obsmro-cinctis)  et  (])iius 
minusvo)  pedibus  testaceis  vel  ferrugineis  :  ca])ite,  pronoto 
elytrih'  (basin  versus),  ])ro|)ygidif)  pygulio(jUe  (hoc  cum 
])ropvgiHio  etiam  setis  aopressis  albidis  vestito)  pdis 
brunneis  vestitis;  corpore  snhtns  cinereo-])iloso  :  antennis 
9-articulatis:  cly])eo  antice  truiicato,  cum  fronte  (liac 
sat  ne(|uali)  pronotocjue  crebre  ruguloso:  prothorace  for- 
titer transverso,  sn])ra  obsolete  canalicnlato,  antice  for- 
titer angustato,  lateribus  arcuatis  :  elytris  obsolete  gemi- 
nato-striatis,  interspatiis  leviter  nee  crebre  punctulatis: 
])ropygidio  jwgidioque  confertim  subtiliter  rugulosis; 
tibiis  anticis  extus  birlentatis  :  tarsorum  ])osticorum  arti- 
culis  basalibus  2  inter  se  sat  requalibus. 

Maris  ely])eo  (|uam  feminrt  magis  elongato  magis  abrupte 
tnincato,  antennarum  Habello  ])aullo  longiori,  tarsis  anti- 
cis  mnlto   loiicrjnribn^.      Ijtun.,  4-1.1    1.:   lat.,  '21  '2},  1. 


Rather  closely  allied  to  /..  tundipennU^  MacL,  but  lar- 
ger and  differently  coloured  (the  elytra  more  t'erruginous,  and 
*rith  a  better  defined,  dark  bordering),  the  upper  tooth  of  the 
front  tibise  much  stronger,  and  (especially)  the  basal  region 
of  the  elytra  pilose. 

Western  Australia  (Swan  River)  :  Mr  Lea. 

L.  cincfipennis,  sp.  nov.  Breviter  ovatus ;  minus  nitidus; 
niger,  antennis  (clava  picea  excepta)  palpis  et  elytris 
(marginibus  late  uigris  exceptis)  ferrugineis,  pedibua 
plus  minusve  picescentibus :  supra  sat  glaber,  pronoto 
antice  et  ad  latera  piloso-fimbriato,  propygidio  pygidioque 
setis  adpressis  albidis  vestitis ;  subtus  cmereo-pilosus ;  an- 
tennis 9-articulatis :  clypeo  antice  truncato,  cum  fronte 
(hac  sat  aequali)  pronotoque  confertim  subtiliter  ruguloso  ; 
prothorace  fortiter  transverso,  aequali,  antice  sat  fortiter 
angustato,  lateribus  arcuatis :  elytris  obsolete  geminato- 
striatis,  interspatiis  leviter  ncc  crebrc  punctulatis ;  pro- 
pygidio pygidioque  crebre  sat  subtiliter  rugulosis :  tibiis 
anticis  extus  bidentatis  (dente  superiori  minuto  vel  sub- 
obsoleto)  ;  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basaii  (]uam  "i"' 
vix  longiori. 

Claris  quam  feminae  clypeo  magis  abrupte  truncato,  anten- 
narum  flabello  parum  longiori,  tarsis  anticis  paullo  ro- 
bustioribus.     Long.,  3  L:  lat.,  2  1. 

Easily  distinguishable  from  A.  luridun  nnia^  Mad.,  and 
ynirichis^  Blackb.,  by,  inttr  <din^  the  non-pilose  disc  of  its 
pronotum  and  the  deep  black,  much  wider,  and  more  shar])ly 
defined  bordering  of  its  elytra. 

Western  Australia  (Pertli). 

L.  }/tinor,  sp.  nov.  (Mas.) — Ovatus:  minus  nitidus  :  piceus,  vix 
rufescens,  clypeo  antennis  (clava  picea  excepta)  palpis 
pedibus  elytrisque  testaceo-hrunneis  :  supra  glaber  :  sui)- 
tus  sparsim  pilosus :  antennis  9-arti('ulalis :  cly})eo 
nitido  sparsim  punctulato,  antiec  tiidentato  (dente 
mediano  sat  acutf))  :  fronte  crehie  subtiliter  subaspere 
punctulata,  sat  ajquali  :  prothorace  sat  fortitt'i-  transverso, 
antice  fortiter  angustato,  supra  subtilius  sparsirii  leviter 
punctulato,  postice  obsolete  inipiesso,  lateribus 
sat  fortiter  rotundatis :  elvtris  obsolete  fjeminato- 
striatis  interspatiis  sparsius  sat  t'ortit;^'  |)unctulatis : 
propygidio  pygidioque  crebre  punctulatis:  tibiis  anticis 
extus,  1-dentatis:  tarsorum  posticorum  articuhj  basaii 
quam  2""  manifeste  breviori.     Loni,'..  l!  1.:  lat,   1  \  1. 

The  dypeus  of  the  female  is  j)iobal)Iv  Ic^ss  stron^^dv  tri- 
dentate  than  that  of  the  male,  but  in  the  male  the  median 
tooth  is  so  well   defined   that    it    ic   not    lik(^lv   to  be   nnre])re- 
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sented  in  the  female.  The  front  tibiae  have  no  distinct  tooth 
(scarcely  even  an  inequality)  above  the  apical  projection.  Ail 
the  species  placed  by  Macleay  among  those  having  the  clypeus 
iridentate  in  the  male  and  which  bear  any  superficial  resem- 
blance to  this  insect,  have  the  basal  joint  of  their  hind  tarsi 
louger  than  the  second  joint.  It  should  be  noted  that  al- 
though in  my  unique  example  of  this  insect  the  propygidium 
and  pygidium  are  glabrous,  I  judge  from  the  nature  of  the 
sculpture  and  the  analogy  of  allied  species  that  those  parts 
are  probably  abraded,  and  that  in  a  fresh  specimen  they 
might  bear  some  sparse  vestiture. 

Queensland  ;  Port  Mackay  (Mr.  Lower). 

L.  hreviprs^  sp.  nov.,  fern.  Breviter  ovatus :  subnitidus; 
brunneo-testaceus,  anteiinarum  clava  capiteque  piceo- 
nigris,  prothorace  testaceo-rufo ;  supra  glaber ;  subtus 
cinereo-pilosus :  antennis  9-articulatis :  clypeo  antice 
rotundato,  ut  frons  (nac  sat  aequali)  transversim  crebre 
ruguloso  ;  prothorace  fortiter  transverso,  antice  sat  angus- 
tato,  supra  obsolete  canaliculato,  subtilius  sat  crebre 
punctulato,  lateribus  arcuatis  ;  clytris  sat  fortiter  gemi- 
nato-striatis,  interspatiis  sat  fortiter  vix  crebre  punctu- 
latis  ;  propygidio  pygidioquo  fortiter  sat  crebre  punctu- 
latis ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  1-dcntatis:  tarsis  brevibus, 
posticoruni  articulo  basali  quani  2""'  parum  breviori. 
rx)ng.,  2  J-  :  hit.,  1  M. 

An  exceptionally  wide  sj)ecies,  and  with  unusually  short 
tarsi.  It  is  not  very  cloHe  to  any  other  species  known  to  rae 
except  the  next  species  to  be  described  f  L.  lihtnchardi ,  sp.  n.), 
but  bears  considerable  superficial  resemblance  to  A.  If/fits^ 
Blackb.,  which,  however,  infer  a/ iff,  has  antenna  consisting 
of  only  eicfht  joints,  and  front  tibia*  conspicuously  bidentate 
externally. 

Western  .\ustralia  (Perth). 

L.  /ilnnrhf/rfli,  sp.  nov.,  feni.  Sat  breviter  ovatus :  minus 
nitidus :  brunneo-testaceus,  fronte  et  (angustissime) 
olytroruni  basi  ni^^ris,  sterno  j)aiillo  infuscato:  supra  fere 
glab(a*  (pygidio  s|)arsius  brevissinie  villoso)  :  subtus 
cinereo-pilosus :  antennis  9-articuhitis :  clypeo  niticto 
leviter  squaniose  ])unctulato,  antice  subtruncato  Oatissime 
rotundato)  :  fronte  sat  recjunH,  subtilius  minus  crebre 
pnnctulata  ;  prothorace  fortiter  transverso,  antice  for- 
titer angustato,  su])ra  ])ostice  vix  nianifeste  canaliculato, 
sat  crebre  minus  «ubti liter  punctulato,  lateribus  fortiter 
rotundatis:  elytris  leviter  ijeminato-striatis,  interspatiis 
sat  fortiter  sat  crebre  punctulatis  :  propygidio  pygidioque 
c)-ebre  T. linns    fortitei'     pnnctnlatis:      tibiis    anticis  extus 
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1-dentatis;     tarsis    modice    elongatis,    posticorum     arti- 
culis  basalibus   inter  se    sat  sequalibus.    Long.,  2  1. ;  lat,, 

Somewhat  closely  allied  to  the  preceding.  Disregarding 
the  somewhat  considerable  differences  in  colouring,  it  differs. 
inter  alia,  by  the  sculjrture  of  its  head,  the  much  more 
strongly  rounded  sides  of  its  prouotuni,  and  its  considerably 
longer  tarsi. 

Queensland  (Port  Mackay). 

L,  Leaij  sp.  nov.  Ovatus :  minus  nitidus:  niger,  antennis 
(clava  excepta)  palpis  et  elytris  (his  anguste  piceo- 
cinctis)  brunneo-testaceis,  pedibus  picescentibus ;  supra 
fere  glaber,  propygidio  pygidioque  setis  adpressis  albidis 
vestitis;  subtus  cinereo-pilosus :  antennis  9-articulatis ; 
clypeo  (ut  frons,  hac  sat  a?quali)  transversini  ruguloso, 
antice  subtruncato  :  prothorace  fortiter  transverso,  antice 
angustato,  supra  postice  vix  canaliculate,  leviter  sat 
crebre  vix  subtiliter  punctulato,  lateribus  arcuatis ; 
elytris  leviter  geniinato-striatis,  interspatiis  sat  fortiter 
vix  crebre  punctulatis ;  propygidio  pygidioque  sat  crebre 
sat  fortiter  (hoc  quani  ille  inagis  fortiter)  punctulatis : 
tibiis  anticis  extus  1-dentatis:  tarsoruni  posticorum 
articulis  basalibus  2  inter  se  sat  ?equalibus.  Long., 
3  1.  ;  lat.,  IJ  1. 

I  believe  that  both  sexes  of  this  species  are  before  nie ; 
if  80  the  sexual  characters  are  slight,  consisting  in  a  slight 
additional  robustness  in  the  front  tarsi  (and  especially  the 
front  claws)  of  the  male.  It  is  possible,  lu)vv(»ver  that  the  speci- 
men I  regard  as  the  female  may  be  a  somewhat  feebly  de- 
veloped male.  Tliis  species  bears  much  superficial  resemblance 
to  L.  ovatus,  Macl.,  bu(  differs,  nittr  fi/itt,  by  its  front  tibiae 
having  no  external  tooth  above  the  apical  projection  and  its 
pronotum  having  no  dorsal  channel  except  a  faint  impression 
close  to  the  base  (which  is  entirely  waiitine:  in  very  few 
Liparefri). 

Western  Australia  :  Perth  (from  Mr.  Lea). 
L.  ruffatiis,  sp.  nov.,  fem.  Late  t)vatus:  minus  nitidus : 
niger,  antennis  (clava  obscnra  excepta)  ])al])is  elytris  (his 
basin  versus  nigricantibus)  abdoniineijue  obscure  rufis, 
pedibus  picescentibus:  sTipra  in  pronoto  proj)ygidio  pygi- 
dioque pilis  erectis  vestitus:  subtus  cinereo-pilosus; 
antennis  8-articulatis :  clypcf)  crebre  sat  fortiter 
punctulato,  antice  truncate),  f route  sat  <Tquali,  fere  ut 
clypeus  punctulata  :  prothorace  fortiter  transverso,  antice 
sat  angustato,  supra  opquali,  ina'cjua liter  (prope  apicem 
et  basin  fere  ut  frons,  in  disco  inaLjis  i^rosse  minus  crebre) 
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punctulato,  lateribus  arcuatis :  elytris  vix  •  manifest  e 
geminato-striatis,  interspatiis  fortiter  crebre  subrngulose 
punctulatis  traiusversim  rugatis;  tibiis  anticis  extiis 
3-(dentatis  (dentibus  interval'lis  jsubaequalibus  divisis)  ; 
tarsorum  posticorum  articulis  basalibus  2  inter  se  sat 
aequalibus.    Long.,  3A  1. ;  lat.,  2-1  1. 

This  species  is  evidently  allied  to  L.  ftrrugineu$,  Blancti., 
from  which  it  is  easily  distinguishable  by,  inter  alia,  the  much 
closer  and  stronger  puncturation  of  its  elytra,  and  the  very 
evidently  greater  length  of  the  basal  joint  of  its  hind  tarsi. 

North  Queensland. 

/>.  insolitii^y  sp.  nov.  Ovatus;  vix  nitidus ;  niger,  antennis 
(clava  excepta)  palpis,  elyt risque  (his  ad  basin  anguste 
uigricantibus)  ferrugiueis,  pedibus  et  nonnullomm 
exemplorum  pygidio  picescentibus  :  supra  (elytris — nisi 
ad  basin  sumniam — capiteque  exceptis)  pilis  erectis  fulvis 
vestitus ;  subtus  cinereo-pilosus :  antennis  T-articu- 
latis ;  clypeo  sat  subti liter  subs(iuamose  punctulato : 
f route  leviter  inaiquali,  quani  clypeus  magis  subtiliter 
magis  crebre  vix  squaniose  punctulata :  prothorace  for- 
titer transverse,  antice  fortiter  angustato,  supra  minus 
perspicue  canaliculato,  subgrosse  nee  profunde  vix  crebre 
punctulato,  lateribus  modice  arcuatis  :  elytris  sat  fortiter 
gerainato-striatis,  interspatiis  sat  fortiter  sat  crebre  punc- 
tulatis:  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali  quam  2"" 
parum  brcviori  :  tibiis  anticis  extus  tridentatis. 

Maris  clypeo  antice  abrupte  truncato  (fere  subemargi- 
nato)  :  tarsis  anticis  sat  olongatis  :  propygidio  sparsim 
dupliciter  (subtiliter  et  subfortiter),  pygidio  mapis  for- 
titer magis  crebre,  jninctiilatis. 

Feminse  clypeo  antice  minus  abru])te  truncato,  tarsis  anticis 
brevioribus,  propvf^idio  pveridioque  confertim  rugulosis. 
Long.,  3A-4  I:  lat.',  2-2J  I." 

This  species  may  l)»'  doscrilied  as  superficially  a  close  alJv 
of  J..  pli(tnir(,f)t(  rii>i,  (Jerm.,  liaviiiir  antennae  consisting  f«f 
only  seven  joints.  No  otluT  known  t«)  me  of  the  species  with 
similar  antenna^  (scvimi- jointed)  bt^ar^  the  least  resomblance 
to  it. 

AVestern  Australia  :  Swan  Rivrr  (Mr.  TiCa). 

MicROTnopis. 

I  diagnosed  the  ^'enus  M(irhu;tui  in  Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1887. 
and  in  the  same  volume  added  a  note  as  to  the  possibilitv  r>f 
its  identity  witli  Burmeister's  tronus  Afirroflufpi/s.  Since  that 
time  T  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  large  numbers 
of  Lipavftrnid  Cnhopftm,  from  Western  Australia,  and  as  T 
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have  not  met  with  any  insect  more  likely  to  be  Microthopus^ 
I  have  recently  reconsidered  the  question  of  the  identity  with 
it  of  Macleayia,  and  am  now  of  opinion  that  the  two  genera 
cannot  be  separated.  The  discrepancy  between  Macleayia 
and  the  diagnosis  of  Microthopuft  consists  in  the  flabellum  of 
the  antennae  of  the  male  of  Macleayia  being  five-jointed, 
while  it  is  said  to  be  three- jointed  in  Mirrothopiis.  The  ex- 
treme variability  of  the  antennal  structure,  however,  among 
many  Australian  Melnlont hides  that  seem  to  present  no  other 
difference  likely  to  be  generic,  seems  to  forbid  the  acceptance 
of  that  as  a  valid  generic  character.  Indeed,  having  now  seen 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  male  of  my  M .  hi/hrida  (the  second 
species  that  I  attributed  to  Maclettyia  )^  I  am  fairly  confident 
that  in  that  insect  the  flabellum  of  both  sexes  is  three- 
jointed.  Therefore,  I  do  not  regard  Mnrleayia  as  more  than 
a  subgenus  of  Mirrothapux,  containing  only  one  described 
species  (Aingulariny  Blackb.),  while  two  described  species  (hy- 
hrida,  Blackb.,  aid  casta nopterux^  Burm.),  are  of  Micro- 
thopiia  in  the  strict  sense.  It  is  even  possible  that  hyhrida  is 
a  variety  of  caatanopferua^  as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
good  character  to  separate  them,  apart  from  colour  ;  but  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  pronounce  them  specifically  identical 
without  examining  a  specimen  agreeing  in  all  respects  with 
Burmeister's  description. 

Burmeister  distinguishes  M icrotlntpi(x  from  [jiparetrm 
by  characters  that  are  quite  insufficient  now  that  the  species 
of  the  latter  genus  have  been  found  to  be  so  numerous  and 
varied  in  structure,  viz.,  its  more  elongate  elytra  and  less 
convex  pygidium.  It  is  well  diflFerentiated,  however,  by  a 
character  that  I  havc^  already  referred  to  (Ti.R.S.S.A., 
1898,  p.  31),  as  of  great  value  for  the  generic  distribution  of 
the  Australian  ^fe/fJf^r^fJl^drs\  viz.,  tlip  sculpture  of  the  elytra, 
which  in  3ficrofIioptf.<  (but  in  no  f.' jmrct riix  known  to  nie), 
consists  of  well-defined,  uniform  striation. 

ArToMOT.rs. 

In  Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1898,  p.  .U,  1  Mig^csted  the  possibility 
of  the  species  on  which  this  Tasinaniiiii  i^cnus  was  founded 
being  congeneric  with  sunie  of  lliosr  .)t'  wliicli  Macleay  formed 
his  second  section  of  Li  partf  i  k<.  I  am  imw,  aftrr  a  mucii 
more  ext-ensive  studv  of  Lijuirctrnul  Ijnm  U irnriH\<,  verv  con- 
fident  that  my  conjcvtiire  was  cornet.  As  is  so  frequently 
the  case  in  res{>ect  of  the  M t htlnnf hidrx  of  Australia,  the 
genera  involved  in  this  discussion  have  been  rendered  more 
difficult  to  identify  by  the  alisenee  of  kiiowledsi^e,  on  the  part 
of  their  founders,  of  tiie  extn^iie  varia])ility  of  the  antennai 
of   the   insects   in   question.     Burmeister    i^^ives     'nine- jointed 
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^ntennae'^  as  a  generic  character  of  Automolus,  and  Macleay 
makes  "antennae  eight- join  ted"  the  essential  character  of  his 
second  section  of  Liparetms.  As  I  have  already  remarked, 
authors  have  so  obviously  Toeen  in  the  habit  of  assuming  it  un- 
necessary to  count  the  joints  carefully  in  more  than  one  of  an 
aggregate  (of  Australian  MeloIonthidc^J  of  evidently  closely 
allied  species,  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  deciding 
against  the  identity  of  two  generic  names  merely  because  the 
insects  they  are  applied  to  have  antennae  differing  in  the 
number  of  joints  And,  in  the  case  of  the  species  under  discus- 
sion, the  further  consideration  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
they  have  antennae  of  which  the  stipes  is  extremely  short  and 
difficult  to  examine.  In  the  present  case  the  really  reliable 
distinction  of  most  of  the  species  included  by  Macleay  in  his 
second  section  of  /J pa rf  frits  from  all  of  those  which  he  places 
in  the  first  section  is  to  be  found  in  the  structure  of  the  front 
tibiae — which  have  two  adjacent  external  teeth  close  to  the 
apex,  and  one  (a  very  small  one)  close  to  the  base  (the  mar- 
gin of  the  tibiae  between  them  being  straight  or  all  but 
straight) — a  structure  wliicli  1  have  seen  in  no  Liparetroid 
species  that  is  not  obviously  a  close  ally  of  these  insects  ( t.g.^ 
Avfnmolits  ( Liparftni.< )  porcrns,  Blanch.).  That  structure 
is  assigned  by  Burmeister  to  the  front  tibiae  of  Avtomoluf: 
ana  the  assignment  to  it  of  nine-jointed  antennae  need  occa- 
sion no  diificulty  in  associating  it  with  species  having 
similar  tibial  structure  and  eiglit -jointed  antennae,  because  on 
the  one  hand  Burmeister  might  he  almost  excusable  if  he 
miscounted  the  joints  of  such  obscure  antennae,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  least  one  of  the  species  before  me  with  the 
tibial  structure  indicates!  above,    Iia5  nine- jointed  antennae. 

As  regards  Burmeister's  speci<»s  fA.  fingusUihin },  the 
description  is  in  general  certainly  suggestive  of  my  Autf- 
wolvR  (Lijfarefrffs)  alpirnla.  T  am,  however,  confident  in 
saying  that  the  antennae  of  the  latter  have  only  ei?ht  joints, 
and  T  have  not  met  with  it,  nor  seen  it,  from  Tasmania. 
These  considerations  combined  lead  me  to  the  opinion  that 
A.  angustvlus,  Burm.,  is  a  species  that  T  have  not  seen,  and 
which  has  not  been  redcsciibcd  by  any  autlior.  T  regard 
Automolus  as  a  valid  genus. 
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ABSTEACT  OP  PEOCEE DINGS 

OF  THE 

Royal  Society  of  South   Australia 

(Incorporated) 

FOR  1904-5. 


Ordinary  Meeting,  November  1,  1904. 

The  President  (J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.)  in  the 
•chair. 

Exhibits. — A.  H.  C.  Ztetz,  F.L.S.,  C.M.Z.S.,  a  large 
number  of  the  preserved  skins  of  the  Australian  honey-eaters. 
The  President  exhibited  three  volutes  from  the  lobster  pots, 
Victor  Harbour,  the  markings  beautifully  preserved,  named 
respectively  Valuta  e:ropfanday  \\  pajnllosa^  I',  fulgetrum. 
These  shells  had  been  taken  into  the  pots  by  the  later  occu- 
piers— hermit  crabs — in  search  of  food. 

Papers. — "New  Species  of  South  Australian  Marine 
MoUusca,"  by  J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Dr.  Verco,  in 
introducing  his  paper,  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
some  interesting  features  in  sjonie  of  the  molluscs  therein 
described,  the  Glycimens  sordidus^  the  snell  of  which  shows 
periods  of  rest,  which  are  not  found  in  its  very  near  ally,  G. 
pectenoides.  In  this  latter  shell,  in  the  older  stages,  growth 
ceases,  and  the  mantle  contracts.  ModioJa  pcriietectay  almost 
covered  with  epidermis,  whilst  M.  mutralis  is  much  less  so. 
In  these  species  a  very  marked  difference  exists  in  the  fila- 
mentfi  of  the  epidermis.  Trigonia  bednaUi,  probably  a  variety 
of  margaritaceay  a  genus  now  found  only  in  Australian  seas, 
but  remarkable  as  found  fossil  from  very  early  geological 
ages.  Dr.  Verco  also  drew  attention  to  very  marked  differ- 
ences between  Ovula,  of  which  a  very  fine  specimen  was  shown, 
and  Cyprcta. 

Ordinary  Meeting,  April  4,  1905. 

The  President  (J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.),  in  tho 
i-hair. 

Nomination. — Douglas  Mawsox,  B.Sc,  B.E.,  Lecturer 
in  Mineralogy  and  Petrology  in  the  University  of  Adelaide, 
as  a  Fellow. 

Exhibits.— A.  H.  C.  Zietz,  F.L.S.,  C.M.Z.S.,  exhibited 
a   number    of  flies  collected    near    Adelaide,    all    well-known 
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European  species,  including  the  European  blowfly  (Musca 
vomitoria).  This  is  the  first  record  of  this  species  for  Aus- 
tralia. J.  G.  O.  Tbppkr,  F.L.S.,  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  growth,  development,  and  nature  of  the  gadfly, 
and  exhibited  a  very  prolific  plant  of  the  U  mbellif erous  order, 
probably  Ferula,  growing  near  Adelaide. 

Papers. — "An  Outline  of  a  Theory  of  the  Genesis  of 
Motion  in  Living  Bodies,"  by  T.  Brailsford  Robertson,  in- 
troduced by  Professor  E.  C.  Stirling,  F.R.S.  "On  the  For- 
mation known  as  Glacial  Till  of  Cambrian  Age  in  South  Aus- 
tralia," by  J.  D.  Iltffe,  E.Sc.,and  Herbert  Basedow.  "New- 
Species  of  South  Australian  Marine  MoUusca"  (part  2),  by  J. 
C.  Verco,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  ''Additions  to  the  Cambrian  Fauna 
of  South  Australia,"  by  R.  Etheridge,  jun.,  Hon.  Fel- 
low. ''South  Australian  Nudibranchs  and  an  Enumeration 
of  the  known  Australian  Species,"  by  Herbert  Basedow  and 
Charles  Hedley,  F.L.S.  'On  the  Naticoid  Genera,  Lamel- 
laria,  and  Caledoniella,  from  South  Australia,  "  by  Herbert 
Basedow.  "Report  on  the  Mollusca  collected  by  Herbert 
Basedow,  on  the  S.A.  Government  N.W.  Expedition,  1903. " 
by  Charles  Hedley,  F.L.S.  "Description  of  New  Australian 
Lepidoptera,"  by  Oswald  B.  Lower,  F.E.S.  (Lond.). 

Ordinary  Meeting,  May  2,  1905. 

The  President  (J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.),  in  the 
chair. 

Ballot. — Docglas  Mawson,  B.Sc,  B.E.,  Lecturer  in 
Mineralogy  and  Petrology  in  the  University  of  Adelaide,  was 
elected  a  Fellow. 

Nominations. — George  Brookmax,  Gentleman,  as  a  Fel- 
low; Charles  Hedley,  F.L.S.,  and  Thomas  Gill,  LS.O., 
Under-Treasurer,  as  lion.  Members.  G.  M.  Thompson, 
F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  as  a  Corresponding  Member 

Exhibits.— Mr.    Edwin    Ashby,    bird    skins    from    Kan- 
garoo   Island.     Amongst    these    may    be   mentioned    (Jalypto- 
r/n/ficNs  vtr'xHs  (Vicll),  Leach's    cockatoo    and    egg,  the*  red- 
rumped  ground  wren  ( JIi/l a ro/n  rauia)  (Gould),  rtiloiis  rra- 
titia,  P.  lencotiSy  Meliornis  austrahisiand,  M .  nara  holfandt^r, 
Acnnthorh  ynchus     tenuirosfris,      Glycyplnla     fulvifrotis,     all 
honey-eaters;  Strepera  melanoptera,  P/afi/rerd/i:  rfeyans,  and 
others.        The  absence  of  several   species   of  birds,    found   in 
Southern  Yorke  Peninsula,  from   Kangaroo  Lsland,    and    the 
presence  of  others,  unknown  in  the  vicinity  of  Adelaide,  but 
common  to  the  Victorian  side,  would,  according  to  Mr.  Ashby, 
seem   to  indicate  that  the  last   connection  of  the  island  with 
the   mainland   was   at  it^s   eastern   end.        Mr.   Zietz,    F.L.S., 
C.:\T.Z.Si..    niale  and  female  of  the  king  quail  (Ercalfnctoria 
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australis)y  from  near  Victor  Harbour^  and,  for  comparison 
with  Mr.  Ashbj's  specimens,  Calyptorhynchus  naso^  cock 
and  hen  and  two  eggs,  from  MacDonnell  Ranges,  also  C\ 
/urnereus  and  C.  hanksli.  Mr.  J.  G.  O.  Tepper,  F.L.S.,  ex- 
hibited tsetse  flies. 

Mr.  Howchin,  F.G.S.,  then  opened  the  discussion  on 
Messrs.  Ili£Pe  and  Basedow's  paper  on  the  Cambrian  glaciation 
in  South  Australia.  In  a  carefully  considered  address  he 
showed  that  the  beds  in  question  had  no  resemblance  to  a 
crush  conglomerate,  as  advocated  by  the  essayists,  but  that 
they  answered  in  every  particular  to  a  glacial  till  laid  down 
by  floating  ice.  The  paper  was  a  crude  attempt  to  explain 
phenomena  with  which  the  writers  had  insufficient  acquaint- 
ance. Mr.  D.  Mawson,  B.Sc,  B.E.,  in  supporting  Mr.  How- 
chin,  said  that  from  a  petrological  examination  of  these  rocks 
there  was  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  of  their  being 
crush  conglomerates    produced  by  cataclastic  action. 

Papers. — "South  Australian  Decapod  Crustaceans," 
part  2,  by  W.  H.  Baker.  "Description  of  Vertebrae  of  Geny- 
omis  newtoni,"  being  part  3  of  "Memoirs  on  Fossil  Remains 
of  Lake  Callabonna,"  bv  Professor  E.  C.  Stirling,  M.D., 
P.R.S.,  and  A.  H.  C.  Zietz,  F.L.S.,  C.M.Z.S. 

Ordinary  Meeting,  June  6,  1905. 

The  President  (J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.)  in  the 
chair. 

Nomination. — Dr.  Rogers,  M.A.,  as  a  Fellow. 

Ballot. — The  following  were  elected  :  — George  Brook- 
MAN,  Gentleman,  of  North  Gilberton,  as  a  Fellow ;  Charles 
II.  Hedley,  F.L.S.,  Naturalist,  Australian  Museum,  Sydney ; 
and  Thomas  Gill,  I.S.O.,  Under-Treasurer,  as  Hon.  Mem- 
bers; and  G.  M.  Thomson,  F.L.S.,  F.C.S.,  Chemist  and  Bac- 
t-eriologist,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  as  a  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber. 

Exhibits.— A.  H.  C.  Zietz,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Museum,  a  very  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  Australian 
finches'  skins.  Mr.  Zietz  described  the  birds,  tlieir  nests,  and 
also  mentioned  the  parts  of  Australia  in  whicu  the  various 
species  were  found. 

Papers. — "An  Aroid  New  for  Australia,"  by  J.  H.  Mai- 
den, F.L.S.,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney.  "Fur- 
ther Researches  on  the  Alpha  Rays  of  Radium,"  b/ Profes- 
sor W.  H.  Bragg,  M.A. 

Ordinary  Meeting,  Jlly  4,  19U5. 

The  President  (J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.),  in  ilie 
cliair. 
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Ballot.— Dr.  R.  S.  Rogbrs,  M.A.,  Adelaide,  was  elected 
a  Fellow. 

Exhibits.— Dr.  Vbrco,  several  specimens  of  A  tlnnta,  aad 
one  of  G armaria  australis  (Quoy   &  Gaimard),  which  add  two 
species,  two  genera,   and  a  new  order  to  the  Nucleobranchiata 
of  South  Australia.     Gihbula  coxi  (Angas)  and  G.  lehmann^ 
(Menke),  which  had  hitherto  been  confounded.     Astele  sub- 
granular  is  (Danker).       This,  which  had  been  described  from 
Bass's  Straits,  is  a  half-grown  individual  of  A.  svhrantiatum 
(Swanson).     Several    examples    of    CramittUite*      ponderosa 
(Gmelin),  hitherto  known  as  C.  castanea,  of  Reeve,  to  illus- 
trate differences  of  shape  and  weight  and  colouration.     J.  G. 
O.     Teppbr,    F.L.S.,     described     a    new    species    of     mantis 
(Fischeria  quinquelohatus),  captured    during    the  N.W.  Go- 
vernment   expedition,    and    Phasmides,     Lonrhodes    caurus, 
Gryptocrunia  connifdy  AcrophifIJa  nnhilosa,  A.  imnla,  Necra^ta 
beUa,  and  Barifhis  peristhentJld,  all  taken  in  the  same  expedi- 
tion.    Douglas  Mawson,  B.Sc,  B.E.,  then  gave  an  address 
on  "Theories  of  the  Earth's  Origin."     Introducing  the  subject, 
Mr.  Mawson  stated  that  the  harmonies  of  the  solar  system 
proclaim  for  the  individual  planets  a  common  origin.    Theories 
dealing  with  the  past  history  of  our  own  planet  must,  there- 
fore, relate  to  the  others,  so  that  it  is  necessary,  at  the  outset, 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  cosmical  geology  in  all  its 
aspects.       To  this  end  the  physics  of  the  solar  system,  toge- 
ther with  a  brief  description  of  the  constituent  factors,  was 
then    shortly    summarised.       The    nebular    theory    was    pro- 
pounded by  Kant,  and  given  mathematical  form  by  Laplace 
in  his  "Mechanique  Celeste,"  over  a  century  ago.      The  origi- 
nal theory  was  later  strenuously  upheld  by  Herbert  Spencer 
and  John   Fiske,  whose  logic  failed  to  disclose  its  several  in- 
accuracies.    This   theory    traces   the   beginning   and   develop- 
ment of  the  solar  system   from    an   original   gaseous   nebula, 
an  exceedingly  tenuous  and  intensely  heated  cloud  of  matter 
ext-euding  in  a  spheroidal  form,  beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune, 
the  outermost  planet.     Of  late  years  such  serious  objections 
have  been  raised  to  this  theory,  that  it  has  been  generally  dis- 
credited.    Sir    Norman   Lockyer,    in    1890,    brought    forward 
his  meteoric  hypothesis.     Reasoning  from  his  extensivo  inves- 
tigations   in   spectrum    analysis,    he   states   his   views   as   fol- 
lows :  —"Nebulae  are  really  swarms  of  meteorites,  or  meteoric 
dust   in  the  celestial  spaces.     The  meteorites  are  sparse,  and 
the  collisions  among  them  bring  about  a  rise  of  temperature 
sufficient  to  render  luminous  their  chief  constituents."     Pro- 
fessor   Chamberlin,  of    the    University  of  Chicago,   has,  dur- 
ing the  last  five  or  six  years,  propounded  a  theory  to  explain 
the    development   of   the    heavenly    bodies     depending    upon 
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mechanical  principles  essentially  different  from  those  embodied 
in  previous  arguments.  He  explains  his  "planetesimal  hypo- 
thesis/' as  he  calls  it,  in  the  following  terms: — 'The  pre- 
vailing form  of  the  smaller  nebulous  areas  of  the  heavens  is 
a  spiral,  in  most  of  which  two  arms  are  discernible.  Such  a 
form  would  be  developed  from  any  nebulous  body  were  ano- 
ther of  sufficient  mass  to  pass  close  to  it,  in  the  way  that, 
say,  comets  sweep  around  the  sun.  It  is  further  thought  that 
the  gaseous  matter  of  the  arms  formed  by  such  a  disruptive 
approach  would  solidify  into  tiny  planetesimals,  which,  in 
course  of  time,  becoming  concentrated  by  their  mutual  at- 
tractive forces,  would  produce  relatively  large  masses  of  mat- 
ter (the  planets),  whirling  in  the  same  direction,  around  the 
parent  body  (the  sun)."  Mr.  Mawson  then  shortly  referred 
to  some  of  the  leading  points  of  difference  in  the  geological 
development  of  an  earth,  built  up,  after  the  "planetesimal 
hypothesis,"  of  aggregations  of  cold  particles,  and  not  origi- 
nally intensely  heated,  as  required  by  the  nebular  hypothesis. 

Ordinary  Meeting,  August  1,  1905. 

The    President    (J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.),  in    the 
chair. 

Exhibits.— A.  H.  C.  Zietz,  F.L.S.,  C.M.Z.S.,  a  block 
of  opal  of  a  variety  known  as  "pineapple  opal,"  from  its 
shape.  Unlike  ordinary  opal  it  is  composed  of  large  crystals. 
The  specimen  was  found  at  the  White  Cliffs  opal  fields.  Tlie 
niinei*Hlo;^ist  of  the  Australian  Museuni,  in  Sydney,  de- 
clannl  this  vanety  to  Ik*  a  pseudoinorph  after  Glauberite. 
He  also  exnibited  another  mineral  of  very  similar  structure, 
which  has  not  yet  been  analysed.  This  was  found  at  the 
Blinnian  Mine,  embedded  in  clay.  Mr.  Zietz  also  exhibited  two 
British  slugs,  found  in  an  Adelaide  garden,  Lniuix  arborurriy 
which  in  England  lives  in  birch  trees,  and  l/ima,''  (/(U/atns. 
The  President,  several  molluscs,  illustrating  the  change  of 
form  in  the  same  species  as  it  passes  through  tlie  four  stages 
of  growth — embryonic,  adolescent,  mature,  and  the  senile. 
Lnfirtta  nvranfiffrNs^  gradually  developing  in  weight,  in  the 
rudeness  of  the  nodules,  and  in  tlie  size  and  cave-like  appear- 
ance of  the  perforation.  Vnluia  adrorkl  (Tate),  in  whicn, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  growth,  a  change  took  place 
in  the  colour  pattern.  A  lirarlntfa,  from  Port  Lincoln,  in 
which  the  minute  valves  of  the  embryo  gradually  open  out  and 
become  connected  by  shelly  matter,  in  the  form  of  a  large, 
tapering  tube,  resembling  coral.  Dr.  Verco  stated  that  a 
protoconch,  found  alone,  had  been  described  as  a  separate 
genus  f Siniis'tffi r(i ),  but  when  older  specimens  were  collected 
it  was  shown  to  be  a  Purpura:  also  that  in  some  species  the 
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protoconch  was  sinistral,   while  later  developed    portions   of 
the  shell  were  dextral. 

Paper. — "Description  of  New  Australian  Lepidopiera,*' 
by  Oswald  B.  Loweb,  F.E.S.,  Lond. 

Annual  Meeting,  October  3,  1905. 

The  President  (J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.),  m  the 
chair. 

The  annual  report  and  balance  sheet  were  read  and 
adopted. 

Election  of  Officers. — J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  as 
President:  Professor  E.  H.  Rennie,  D.Sc,  F.C.S.,  and  Rev. 
Thomas  Blackburn,  B.A.,  as  Vice-Presidents:  Walter  Rutt, 
C.E.,  as  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Election  of  Members  of  Council. — Dr.  Cleland  and  W. 
B.  Poole. 

Election  of  Auditors. — J.  S.  Lloyd  and  David  Fleming. 

Papers. — "On  the  Recombination  of  Ions  in  Air  and 
other  Gases,"  by  Professor  W.  H.  Bragg,  M.A.  "Notes  on 
Some  Decapod  Crustaceje"  (No.  III.),  by  W.  H.  Baker.  Des- 
cription of  Australian  Curculionidae,  with  Notes  on  Previously 
Described  Species  (Part  III.),  Subfamily  Otiorhynchides,"  J»y 
Arthur  M.  Lea.  "Description  of  a  New  Species  of  Mantidae 
and  of  Six  New  Species  of  Phasmidae,  collected  in  the  North- 
West  Region  of  South  Australia,"  by  J.  G.  O.  Tepper, 
F.L.S.  "Further  Notes  on  the  Australian  Coleoptera,'  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Blackburn,  B.A. 


ANNUAL,    BEPOBT,    1904-5. 

The  Council  has  to  report  that  the  work  of  the  Sont-tv  in 
the  various  departments  of  s<"ience  has  btnii  maintained.  The 
following  papers  have  been  read  or  laid  on  the  table:  Ntw 
Species  of  South  Australian  Marine  Mollusca,'"  bv  J.  C. 
Verco,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  parts  ii.  and  iii.  "  Additions  to  tlu'  Cam- 
brian Fauna  of  South  Austialia,"  by  Kobrrt  Kth(Midi;i*.  "An 
Outline  of  a  Theory  of  the  Genesis  of  Motion  in  Living  Bodii«.  ' 
by  T.  Brailsford  Robertson.  'On  tlie  Formation  known  as 
the  Beds  of  Glacial  Till  of  Cambrian  Age  in  South  Au.straha  ' 
by  J.  D.  lliflPe,  B.Sc,  and  Herbert  Basedow.  "South  Aus- 
tralian Nudibranchs  and  an  Enumeration  of  the  Known  Aus- 
tralian Species,"  by  Herbert  Basedow  and  Charles  lledley, 
F.L.S.  "On  Natieoid  Genera,  Lamollaria,  and  Caledonielfai 
from   South   Australia,"  by   Herbert   Basedow.  Report  on 

the  Mollusca  collected   by   Herbert  Ba.^edow,  on  the  S.A.  (to- 
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vernment  N.W.  Expedition,  1903/*  by  Charles  Hedley, 
F.L.S.  "South  Australian  Decapod  CruBtaceana/'  parts  ii.  and 
iiL,  by  W.  H.  Baker.  ''Description  of  Vertebrae  of  Genyornis 
Newtoniy  being  part  iii.  of  Memoirs  on  Fossil  Remains  from 
Lake  Callabonna,"  by  Professor  E.  C.  Stirling,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
C.M.G.,  and  A.  H.  C.  Zietz,  C.M.Z.S.,  F.L.S.  "An 
Aroid  New  for  Australia/'  by  J.  H.  Maiden. 
'^Further  Researches  on  the  Alpha  Rays  of  Radium,"  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Bragg,  M.A.  'TDescription  of  New  Australian 
Lepidoptera,  with  Synonymic  Notes,  No.  xxiii.,"  by  Oswald 
Lower,  F.E.S.  (Lond.).  "On  the  Recombination  of  Ions  in 
Air  and  other  Gases,"  by  Professor  W.  H.  Bragg,  M.A.  "De- 
scription of  Australian  Curculionidse,  with  Notes  on  Pre- 
viously Described  Species,  part  iii..  Subfamily  Otiorhynchides," 
by  A.  M.  Lea.  "Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Mantidae, 
and  of  Six  New  Species  of  Phasmidae,  collected  in  the  N.W. 
Regions  of  South  Australia  by  H.  Basedow,"  by  J.  G.  O.  Tep- 
per,  F.L.S.  "Further  Notes  on  the  Australian  Coleoptera," 
No.  XXXV.,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Blackburn,  B.A. 

Among  the  new  periodicals  received  this  year  the  fol- 
lowing are,  perhaps,  worthy  of  mention :  — The  Maryland 
Geological  Survey,  Report  of  the  South  African  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  Monte  Video. 

The  publications  of  this  Society  are  well  distributed 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  Exchanges  arc  made  with  25 
learned  Societies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  52  in  Europe, 
3.3  in  the  U.S.  of  America,  7  in  Canada,  5  in  South  and 
Central  America,  and  6  in  India,  Japan,  and  the  Pacific. 
Some  15  or  20  more  of  the  publications  are  sent  to  the  other 
Stales  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Society  now  includes  12  honorary  and  9  correspcrd- 
iiisr  members,  65  fellows,  and  2  associates. 

For  some  time  past  the  financial  position  of  the  Society 
has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  Actuated  by  a  desire  to  lieljp 
us  out  of  our  difficulties,  the  President  (Dr"  Vorco)  has  very 
kindly  offered  to  gfive  £1,000  towards  the  formation  of  an  en- 
dowment fund,  provided  that  the  additional  sum  of  £2,000 
shall  be  first  obtained  elsewhere.  The  Council  hopes  that 
some  help  will  be  forthcoming  to  enable  the  Society  to  Lake 
advanta2:e  of  this  most  c^enerous  offer. 

The  space  reserved  for  books  and  literature  in  our  present 
quarters  is  hopelessly  inadequate.  The  Government  has  re- 
cently been  approached  with  a  view  of  securing  better  accom- 
modation in  this  respect  for  the  Royal  and  other  local  Socie- 
ties. It  is  hoped  that  something  may  shortlv  be  done  in  this 
matter. 
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DONATIONS   TO   THE    i-TBRARY 

For  Year  1904-5. 

TRANSACTIONS,  JOURNALS,  REPORTS,  Etc. 

Presented  by  the  respective  Editors,  Societies^  and 

Governments. 

Austria  and  Germany. 

Berlin — Konigl.  Preuss.  Meteor.  Instils.  Bericht,  1903.  Ver- 
offentlichungen  der  Ergebnisse,  1899,  Heft.  Do. 
do.,  der  Niederschlags-Beobachtungen,  M.  and  J. 
U.,  1898.  Abhandlungen  der  .  .  .  Band  2,  Nos. 
3,  4. 
Konigl.  Preuss.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Ber- 
lin. Sitzungsberichte,  1903,  Nos.  19-40;  1904, 
Nos.  25-55 

Deutsches  Meteorologisches  Jahrbuch,   1903,  Heft.  2. 

Berliner  Gesellschaft  fur  Anthrop.   Ethnol.  und  Ur- 

geschichte,     Zeitschrift      fiir      Ethnologie — Jahr- 
gang,  35,  Heft.  6  ;  do.,  36,  Heft.  3,  4 

Gesellschaft  fiir  Erdkunde,  Zeitscnrift  der,  1902,  No. 

9;  1903,  Nos.  1,  5,  8,  9,  10;  1904,  Nos.  1-8,  10; 
1905,  Nos.  1,  2. 
Fribourg — Berichte   der    Naturforsclienden     Gesellschaft     zu 

Fribourg,  Band  40. 
Gottingen — Konigl.      Gesellschaft      doi      Wissenschaften      zu 

Gottingen  Math.  Phvs.  Klasse,  1904,  Heft.  1,  2, 
4,  6:  1905,  Heft.'S;  do.  do.,  Geschaftliche 
Mittheilungen,    1904,  Heft  2:  1905,  Heft.  1. 

Nachrichten     von     der     Konip^l.     Gesellschaft     der 

Wissen.   und     der   Georg.,    August,    1904,  Heft. 
3,  4,  5. 
Heidelberg — Berichte    uber    Land — und    Forstwirtschaft      in 

Deutechostafrika,   Band  2,  Heft.   4. 
Kiel — Schriften  Naturwissenschaften   Veroins    fiir  Schleswig- 

Holstein,  Band  1-12. 
MUnchen — Sitzungsberichte     der    K.B.    Akademie    der    Wis- 
senschaften zu    Miinchen,    Math.    Phvs.  Klasse, 
1905,    Heft.     1.       Abhandluntren     dor    do.     do.. 
Band  22,  Abteil.   1,  2. 
Niirnberg — Abhandlungen   Naturhistorisclien    Gesellschaft  zu 

Niirnberg,  Band  15,  Heft.  2. 
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Vienna-Kaiserliche  Akad^^  ^er  Wwsenwhaften  in  Wim 
Sitzunf  Ap^^Mi,  Naturwifis.y  1904,  Nos.  10-13^ 
l^.2^^^^y  Nos.  1-10,  15-17. 

Dq^"*^-'   Anzeiger  Math.    Naturwiss.,    No«.     25-27^ 

^  ^904  ;  1903,  Nos.  2,  3  ;  1904,  Nos.  2-15 ;  1906,  Not. 
^-^^  1,  2,  6-9,  Jahrgang,  1904. 

.-^ Arbeiten  des    K.K.    Gradmessungs    Burean-Astron., 

Band  13. 

K.    Koniglichen    Zool.-Boianischen     Gesellscfaaft    in 

Wien,  1903,  Band  53,  Heft.  1-10. 

Annalen  K.K.  Naturhistorischen  Hofmuseums,  Band 

18,  Nos.  2,  3,  4  ;  Band  19,  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 
Wurzburg — Sitzungs.-Berichte      Physikalisch — Medicinischen 

Gesellschaft  zu  Wurzburg,  1904,  Nos.  1-10. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Adelaide — Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery,  Annual 

Report,   1903-4. 
Woods  and  Forest  Department,  Annual  Progress  Re- 
port, 1903-4. 
Royal    Geographical     Society,     Proceedings,    1903-4, 

vol.  vii. 
Adelaide  Observatory,     Meteorological    Observations, 

1899,   1900,  and  1901. 
Department  of    Mines,    Supplement,     1905  j     Review 

half-year  ending  December,  1904. 
Brisbane — Royal      Society      of       Queensland,       Proceedings, 

vol.  xviii. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Botany  Bulletin,  No.  16. 

Depiutnient    of  Mines.  Geol.  Survey  Report.  Map  No. 

loi.    Reports   Nos.  184-195. 
Department    of     Public    Lands,    North    Queensland 

Ethnorrrapliy,  Bulletin  Xo.  7,   1904. 

— Queon.sland  Museum,   Annals,  Xo.  G. 

Geelong — Geelontr    Xaturalist,    Proceedini^s,     Second     Series, 

vol.  i.,  Xos.  2,   4. 
Melbourne  -Vict-nia    Department    of   A2:riculture,    Journal, 

vol.  ii.,  parts  2,  4,  7,  1():  vol.  iii.,  parts  1-5. 
_  Australasian  Institute  of  ^Minin?  Engineers,  Trans- 
actions,  vol.  X. 

Royal    Society  of   Victoria,   Proceeciings,    vol.  xvii., 

parts  1,  2. 
Klines  and   WaUu'  Supplv.   Secretarv's  Annual   Re- 
port. 1903. 

Department  of  Mines,  Oeolotrical  Survey,   Bulletm,. 

Xo^.   14,   15,  17.      Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  part  3. 
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Melbourne — -Victorian  YearbotA^,  1903. 

Victorian  Geographical  Jt^al,  vol.  xxii.,  1904. 

Victorian  Naturalist,  vol.  xx-,  v,r^^^  5    g .  yq]^  ^xj^ 

Noe.  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12;  vol.  xxii.,  xTog'  1    2.        ' 
Hobart — Department  of  Minee,  Progress  Report,  1^4 
Perth — Department  of  Mines,  Report,  1903,  1904. 

Geological  Survey,  Bulletin,  Nos.  11-20. 

W.A.  Mining  Industry,  Standard,  8/12/04. 

Sydney — Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture,  Geol.  Sur- 
vey, Monograph  No.  13  ;  Memoirs,  vol.  vii.,  part 
4,  etc. ;  Records,  vol.  vii.,  part  4  and  Map :  vol. 
viii.,  part  1,  1904. 

Agricultural  Gazette,  vol.  xv.,  parts  5,  9,  11,  12,  and 

index;  vol.  xvi.,  parts  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10. 

University  Calendar,  1905. 

Botanic  Gardens. 

Linnean  Society,  vol.  xxix.,  No.  115  ;  vol.  xxx.,  Nos. 

117,  118,  Supplement,  and  Rules. 
Australian  Museum,  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Birds  Breed- 
ing in  Australia,  Cat.  1,  vol.  i. 

Records  do.  do.,  vol.  v.,  No.  5  :  vol.  vi.,  part  1. 

Forest  Flora  of  New  South  Wales,  vol.  ii.,  parte  2, 

3,  4,  5,  6. 
Fisheries  of  New  South  Wales,   Report  of   Commis- 
sioners, No.  ii.,   1902. 

Rabbit  Pest:  Its  Canse  and  Cure,  by  W.  Rodier. 

Naturalists*  Club,  Memoirs,  Synopsis  of  Fisheries  of 

New  South  Wales,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
Atoll  of  Funafuti,   Meteorological  Observations.  Sec- 
tion 2. 
Wellington — New  Zealand    Mines  Department,   Annual    Re- 
port, Nos.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii. 
Bunedin — Australasian   Association  for  the   Advancement  of 
Science,  vol.  x.,  1904. 

Belgium  and  Holland. 

Brussels — Societe  Royale  Zoologique  Malac()logi(jue  do  Bel- 
gique,  Annales  de  la,  tomes  37  and  38. 

Societe    d'Etudos    Coloniales.    Bnlletin,    First     Year, 

No.    12,   December,  1904. 

Musee  Royal  d'histoire  Naturelle  dr  Bcl^iquc,  Extrait 

des  Memoires,  tome  2,   1903. 

Societe  Entomologique  de  Belgique,  tomes,  46  and  47. 

Liege — Societe  Royale  des  Sciences,   Memonx^s,   tome  5. 

Batavia — Koninklijke  Natuurkundiefe  Voreenieren  in  Nedorl.- 

India,  Tijdsrhrift,  D.  63. 
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Montreal— Canadiaj»«®«>r^  ?^  Science.  

Ottawa— Geolo5^^^  Survey,  Annual  Report.,  vol.  xiu.,  with 
maps. 

^  --  Palaeontology,  vol.  iii.,  part  3. 

-*. Department  of  the  Interior,  Altitudes. 

Toronto— Canadian  Institute,  Transactions,  vol.  vii.,  part  3. 

England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

London — Britisli  Museum,  Catalogue  of  Lepidoptera,  vols, 
iv.  and  v.  and  plates.  Guide  Books.  Gallery  of 
Birds,  Fossils,  etc.  Natural  History,  Birds,, 
vol.  iv. 

Chemical  Society,  Journal,  Nos.  503-510,  513  :  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  XX.,  Nos.  274,  283-287;  vol.  xxL^ 
Nos.  287,  288,  290,  291,  292,  293,  294. 

Concuology  Society,  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

Entomological     Society     of     Lonaon,     Transactions, 

1904. 

■  Royal  Colonial  Institute,    Proceedings,    vol.   xxxv. 

■  Linnean  Society  of  London,  Proceedings,  1904,  List 

of  Members,   1904-5. 

National  Physical  Laboratory,    Report,     1903,    1904, 

Collected  Researches,  vol.  1. 

Royal    Society  of   Loncion,    Biological   Science,  Series 

B,  vol.  Ixxvi.,  No.  507.  Yearbook,  1904,  1905. 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences,  Series  A,  vol. 
Ixxiii.,  No.  494 ;  vol.  Ixxvi.,  No.  A,  507.  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  Ixxii.,  No.  479  :  vol.  Ixxiii.,  No. 
495  :  vol.  Ixxiv.,  A'o.  497,  498,  499,  500,  501,  502, 
503,  504,  505,  506.  Obituary  Notices,  October, 
1904.  Evolution  Conimitt.ee  Report,  No.  L'. 
Sleeping  Sickness  Commission,  Report,  Noe.  v. 
and  vi. 

Royal    Geographical     Societv,     Journal,  ■  vol.     xxiv., 

No.  3. 

Royal   Microscopical   Society,   Journal,   1904,  parts  5 

and  G  ;  1905,  parts  1,  12,  3. 
Liverpool — Biological   Society,  Proceedings  and   Transactions. 

vol.  xviii. 
Manchester — Geological  Society,  Transactions,  vol.  xxv.,  j)art5» 

13,   14,    15. 

-        Literary    and     Philosophical     Society,    M'enioirs, 

vol.  xxv.  :  Procee<lings,  vol.  xlix.,  parts  1,  2,  3. 

_       Field     Naturalists'    and     Archaeologists'    Society, 

Report  and  Proct^ings,  1904. 
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"Sunderland — West    Hendon     House    Observatory,    Variable 

Stars,  No.  3. 
Edinburgh — Royal   Physical  Society,  Proceedings,    vol.  xvi., 

pages  1-48.     Sessions,  1903-4  ;  1904-5. 
Belfast — Natural  History  and  Philosophical  Society,  Proceed- 
ings, Sessions  1903-4. 
Cambridge — Philosophical    Society,    Proceedings,    vol.    xiii., 

parts  1,  2. 
Dublin — Royal  Irish  Academy,   Proceedings,   vol.  xxv.,   Sec- 
tion A,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  ;  Section  B,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  6; 
Section  C,   5,   6,  7,  8,   9,  11.     Transactions,  vol. 
xxxii.,  part  6,  Section  A,  part  1,  Section  C. 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  Economic  Proceedings,  vol.  i., 

part  5 :  Scientific  Proceedings,  vol.  x.,  part  2 ; 
Transactions,  vol.  viii.,  parts  6-16.  Index,  vol.  ix., 
part  1. 

France. 

Caen — Societe  Linneene  de  Normandie,    Bulletinj    Series    5, 

vol.  vii.,  1903. 
Nantes — Societe  des   Sciences    Naturelles    de    Touest    de    la 

France,  Bulletin,  tome  3,  Series  2  :  tome  4,  1  2, 

trim. 
Paris — Notes  sur  les  Fourmis  et  les  Guepes,  Charles  Janet; 

parts  3,  10,  14,  15:  F.,  22,  23. 
Societe  Entomologique  de  France,  Bulletin,  1904,  Nos. 

3,   4,   7,  8,    13,    14,    15,    16,  17,    18,  19,   20,   21; 

1905,  Nos.   1-4,  5,  6,  13,   14. 
Feuille  des   jeunes    Naturalistes,  Nos.  405-408,   410- 

414. 
Direction  de  I'Agriculture,  Bulletin     No.   12,  Docom- 

ber,  1904. 
Rennes — rUniversite  de  Rennes,  Travaux  Scientifiques,  tome 

3,  1904. 

Italy. 

Florence  — Societa  Entoniologica    Italiaiia,    Bullotino    xxxvi., 

tremestri  1,  2,  3. 
Milan — Societa   Italiana   Geografiche    e  Commerciali,    Bollet- 

tino,  Anno,  xix.,   face.   17,  18. 
Societa  Italiana  di  Scienze  Natural!  r  del  Museo  Civico 

di   Storia  Naturale  in    ^Nlilano,  vol.  xliii.,   fasr.  3, 

foglio    8?,   fasc.    4,   foglio   9:    vol.   xliv.,   fa«c.    1,' 

foglio    5 A. 
Palermo— Italia   Scienze    Naturali    e    Econoniiche,    Giornalo, 

vol.  xxiv.,  1904. 
Pisa— Societal  Toscana  di  Scienze  Naturali  Atti  dolla  Prutssi 

Verbali,    vol.  xiii.,   part     5:      Memorie,     vol.    xx. : 

vol.  xiv.,  Nos.   3-4. 
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India. 

Calcutta — Indian  Museum,  Annual  Report,  1903-4.    IiiTeeti- 

gator  Dredging,  Decapod  Crustacean,  part  2; 
Deep  Sea  liolotliurioidea. 

Madras — Government  Museum  Bulletin,  vol.  v.,  No,  1. 

Japan. 

Tokyo — Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Transactions,  vol.  zzxiii., 
part  1. 

Imperial    University    of    Tokyo,   College  of    Science, 

Journal,  vol.  xiv. ;  vol.  xvii.,  art.  11 ;  vol.  xviu.^ 
art.  3^  8:  vol.  xix.,  art.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  18,  19  :  vol.  XX.,  art.  3,  4. 

Kyoto — Imperial  University.  College  of  Science  and  Engi- 
neering, vol  i.,  No.  2. 

Tokyo — Seismological  Society,  Earthquake  Investigation  Com- 
mittee, Pubs.  Nos.  17,  18,  19,  20, 

Mexico. 

Mexico — Instituto  Geologico  de  Mexico  Parergones,  tomo   1, 

Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 
Sociedad  Cientifica,    Memorias    y  revista,    tomo     13, 

Nos.  7,  8:  tomo  18,  No.  6:  tomo  19,  Nos.  5-12; 

tomo  20,  Nos.   1-12,  and  calendar. 

NouwAY  AND  Sweden. 

Stockholm— Sweden,   1904. 

Entomologisk  Tidskritt,  arg.  25,  heft.  1-4. 

Geologiska  Foreningens  Forhancllingar  Tjugotredje 

Baudet,  2G,  1904. 

Antikvarisk  Tidskrift   for  Sverigi,   vol.  xvii.,  No.  3. 

Christiania — Norske   Oradniaalings,    Konimission,    heft.    6. 
Den    Norsko    Lincl    sygelovgivniiig.    Foreloesninger 

NorwegiscluMi       Meteor      liistitiits,       Jahrbuch, 

1900-3; 
Ber^ens- -Museums,    Aarsberetiiiiig,    1903. 

Aarbog,  190:^,  Ilefto.  2:  1904,  TIefte.  1. 

Upsala — Nova   A<'ta   Rei^nie      Societ^atis    Seientiarum    Upsali- 

eiisis,   vol.  XX.,  2. 
Stavanger -.Mux-inn,    Aarslufte,    1902,   13de  aar,   1903,    14th 

aar. 

Rl'SSFA. 

Kiew — Soeiete  des  Natural istes.   Memoires,  tome  19. 
^[oscow  -Societe  Iniperiale  des  Aaturalistes,   Memoires,  tome 

16,   liv.  3,    4:    Bulletin,   Xos.  3,   4,    1901;  No.  4, 

1903:  19<M.  2.  3,  4. 
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8t.   Petersburg — Soci6t^  Imperiale   Mineralogique   Verhand- 

liingen,  band.  41,  D.  Liab. ;  Second  Series, 
band.  22. 

Comite  Geologique,  Memoirs,  vol.  xiii..  No.  4, 

et  dern. :  vol.  xix.,  No.  2,  et  dern.  Bulle- 
tins, vol.  xxii.,  Nos.  1,  3,  5-10. 

— Rnssisch,     Kaiserlichen     Miner  alogisch  en    Ge- 

sellschaft,   Verhandlungen,   band.    22,   1. 

Acad^mie  Imperiale    des   Sciences,    Memoires, 

vol.  xiii.,  No.  6:  vol.  xiv.,  Nos.  1-4,  6-10; 
vol.  XV.,  Nos.  1-11  :  vol  xvi.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 

Switzerland. 

Geneva — Soci^te    de    Physique    et    de     Histoire    Naturelle, 

Compte-rendu  des  Seances,  xxi.,  1904. 

Lausanne — Societe  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles  Bulle- 
tin, vol.  xxxviii..  No.  144  :  vol.  xxxix.  No.  148  ; 
vol.  xl.,  Nos.  150,  151. 

Neuchatel — Societe     Neuchateloise    des    Sciences    Naturelles 

Bulletin,  vol.  xxviii.,  1900. 

South  and  Central  America. 

Lima — Cuerpo   de  Ingenieros   de  Minas    del    Poru,  Boletin, 
Nos.  2,  5,  10,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 

Honte  Video — Museo  Nacional  Anales    2    Entrega,  tomo    2 

(continued):  Hist.  Phil.,  tomo  1,  tomo  4. 

Rio  Janeiro — Observatorio    do.,  Boletin   Mensal,  Jan.  a  Set- 

embro,  de  1904  :  Annerario,  1904. 

Sao  Paulo — Revista  do   Museu   Paulista   Publicada,   vol.    vi., 

1904. 

Revista  da  Sociedade   Scientifica  de  Sao  Paulo, 

No.  1,  Junho,  1905. 

South  Africa. 
Albany — Museum,    Records,    vol.   i.,    parts  3,  4. 

€ape  Town — South  African  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Report,  1904. 

South  African  Philosophical  Society,  Transac- 
tions, vol.  XV.,  parts  2,  3,  4  :  vol.  xvi..  ])art8 
1,  vol.  xiii. 

' South   African  Museum,    Annals,  vol.   iii.,    jiarts 

6,  7,  8,  9  :  vol.  iv.,  part  6. 

Natal — South    African    Surveyor-General's   Department,    Re- 
port 2. 
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United  States  of  America. 

Boston — Society  of  Natural  History,  Memoirs,   voL  v.,  Nos- 

10,  11  ;  vol.  vi.,  No.  1  ;  Proceedings,  vol.  xxxi.,. 
Nos.   2,  3,   6,  6,    7. 

American  Academy  of  Arte  and  Sciences,  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  xxxix.,  Nos.  5-21,  24;  vol.  xL, 
Nos.  1-11,  15-17. 

Berkeley — University    of     California     Publications,    Botauy, 

vol.  i.,  pp.  165-418,  parts  17-27;  voL  ii.,  pp. 
1-90.  Zoology,  vol.  i..  No.  3,  pp.  115-156, 
parts  12-13,  No.  8,  pp.  269-286,  parts  24,  25; 
vol.  ii.,  Nos.  1,  2,  pp.  1-51,  part  1;  vol.  ii., 
No.  3,  pp.  51-112,  parts  2,  3. 
Baltimore — John     Hopkins      University,      Maryland      Geol. 

Survey,  Miocene,  text  and  plates;  Circulars, 
1904,  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  7,  8;  1905,  No.  1  ;  History 
and  Political  Science  Studies,  Series  22,  Noi. 
1-12;  do.,  23,  Nos.  1,  2. 

American  Chemical  Journal,  vol.  xxix.,  Nos.  3-6; 

vol.  XXX.,  Nos.   1-6 :   vol.   xxxi.,   Noa    1-6 :  vol. 
xxxii.,  Nos.  1-6;  vol.  xxxiii. ,  Nos,   1,  2. 
Cambridge — Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard  Col- 
lege,    the    Report,     1903-4 ;    Bulletin    Geol. 
Series,  vol.  vi.,  Nos.  4  and  6  ;  Bulletins,  vol. 
xlii.  ;  vol.  xliv.  :   vol.   xlv..    No.  4  ;    vol.  xlvi., 
Nos.  2,  3,  4;  vol.  xlvii. 
Chicago  -Field  Columbian  Museuni,   Report,  vol.  ii.,  No.  3; 

Zoological  Series,  vol.  iii.,   Nos.  12-16  ;  vol.  iv., 
Nos.   1,    2:    Botanical    Series,   vol.    iii.,    No.    2; 
Geological  Series,  vol.  ii.,  No.  5  ;   Anthropological 
Series,  vol.  ii..  No.  6  :  vol.  iii.,  No.  4  ;  vols,  iv., 
v.,  vi..   No.  1  :  vol.   vii.,  Ao.   1. 
University  of   Cliirai^^o,    President's  Report,   Publi- 
cations of  Members. 
Chanipaij^n  — Tllinois  St^te  Tiaboratory   of    Natural    History, 

Bulletin,    vol.   i..  No.   3:  vol.   vi.   and   index; 
vol.  vii.,  Nos.   1  -3. 
Granville    -Scientific  Laboratories,  Denison  University  Bulle- 
tin, vol.  xii.,  Xos.  9,   10,    11,   and  index. 
Indiana])! ilis  -Indiana     Acade?Tiv     of    Science,     Proceeding.. 

1902-.'^. 
liawrence  -Kansas    University,     Science     Bulletin,     vol.     ii., 

Nos.   1-9;  vol.  iv.,  No.  9. 
^Eassachusetts — Tufts  Colle^^e   Studies,   No.  8. 
New   York — Public  Library,    Bulletin,  vol.    vii..  No.    9;  vol. 

viii.,  Nos.  .5,  9-12:  vol.  ix.,  Nos.  1-4. 
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New  York — Experimental  Medicine,  the  Rockefeller  Institute 

for  Medical  Research,  sample  copy,  vol.  vii., 
No.  1. 

American  Museum,   Journal,   vol.  i.,  Nos.  1-12  ; 

vol.  ii.,  Nos.  1-9;  vol.  iii.,  Nos.  1-5;  vol.  iv., 
Nos  1,  2,  4  :  vol.  v.,  Nos.  1-,  2,  3. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Bulletin, 

vols,  xiv.,  XV.,  xvi.,  xvii.,  xviii..  xix.,  xx»,  ; 
Memoirs,  vol.  iii.,  part  3:  Geol.  Fossils,  vol. 
i.,  parts  1-8;  Whole  Series,  vol.  iii.,  part  2: 
vol.  iv.,  parts  1-4;  vol.  v.,  parts  1,  2;  vol. 
vi. ;  vol.  vii.,  part  1.  Annual  Report  of  Pre- 
sident, 1893-1902,  1903.  Guide  Leaflets,  Mos. 
3,  9,  12.  Memoirs,  Anthropology,  vol.  ii., 
1-6  ;  vol.  iii.,  part  1. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Annals,  vol.  xiv.,  parts  3, 

4  ;  vol.  XV.,  parts  2,  3  ;  vol.  xvi.,  part  1.    Me 
moirs,  vol.  ii.,  part  4,  1905. 

American    Mathematical    Society,     Transactions. 

vols,  i.-v.,    1900-4,   index. 

American    Geographical    Society,    Bulletin,    vol. 

xxxvi..  No.  iU. 
Brooklyn — Cold  Spring  Harbour  Monographs,  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 

The  Museum  of  the  Brooklvn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Science,  vol.  i.,  Nos.  1,  3,  5,  6. 
Oberlin — Wilson  Bulletin,  Oberlin  College  Library,   Nos.  47, 

48,  49. 
Philadelphia — Zoological  Society,  Annual   Report,    No.   33. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.    Proceeding's,   vol. 

liv.,  part  1  ;  vol.  Iv.,  parts  2,3;  vol.  Ivi.,  parts 
*>    3 

American     Philnsopliical      Society,     Priueedine^s, 

vol.  xlii.,  No.  174:  vol.  xliii.,  Nos.  17.'),  176, 
177,  178:  Transactions,  vol.  xxi.,  jh'w  series, 
part  1 . 
Sacramento — Universitv  of  California,  Pubs.  Colleije  of  Agri- 
culture,' Bulletin,  Nos.  1G2  3  1  :  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report. 
San    Francisco —Californian   Acadeniv    of  Scienct*.    Memoirs, 

vol.  iv.,  T.  and  Index,  vol.  ii.  :  Occasional 
Papers,  Constitution,  and  By-laws:  Math. 
Phys.  Proceedings,  Third  Series,  vol.  i.. 
No.  8:  Geoloe:y,  vol.  i..  No.  10:  Botany, 
vol.  ii.,  No.  11  :  T.  and  Index,  vols.  i.  and 
ii.,  Zoologv,  vol.  iii.,  Nos.  7-13  :  Title  and 
Index,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
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St.  Louifi — Botanical  Gardens.  Annual  Report,  No.  15,  1903. 

The  Academy  of  Science,  vol.  xii.,  Nos.  9,  10  :•  vol. 

xiii.,  Nos.  1-9;  vol.  xiv.,  Nos.  1-6. 

Washington — Smithsonian    Institution,   United     States    Na- 

•tional  Museum,  Bulletins  Nos.  50,  part  3, 
No.  52  ;  Proceedines,  vol.  xxvii. :  Contribu- 
tions, C.N.H.,  vol.  9  :  Annual  Report,  1901! : 
Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Regents,  1903. 

Academy  of   Sciences,    Proceedings,     vol.    vi., 

pp.  1-481. 

Carnegie  Institution,   Yearbook,   No.   2.   1903. 

United    States    Geological   Survey,    Directors* 

Annual  Report,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  :  Mono- 
graphs, vols.  xlv.  and  xlvi. :  Mineral  Re- 
sources, 1902-3  :  Professional  Papers,  Series 
II,  Forestry,  230,  231,  232:  Series  B  and 
D,  Underground  Water,  No.  17  :  Series 
C,  Systematic  Geology  and  Palaeontology, 
Nos.  16  anc.  19  :  Series  D,  E,  No.  18  :  Series 
A,  B,  Geology,  Nos.  11,  12,  20,  21,  24,  25, 
26,  27  :  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bulle- 
tin, Nos.  208,  218-242,  244-246,  248-250, 
252,  253,  255,  258-261,  264:  Water  Supply 
and  Irrigation  Papers,   Xos  88-118. 

Department  of  Agriculture,   Yearbook,   1904. 

Urbana —Illinois      State    Laboratory     of    Natural     ITistory, 

Bulletin     No  7,  article  4. 
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KTC, 
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Tho*4e  marked  (l)  are  Life  Fellows.  Those  marked  with  an 
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Transactions. 
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19(lo.  •Hkdlky,   Chas.  H.,   Naturalist.   Australian    Museum,    Syd- 
ney. 
ISo-').     Hull.  H.  M.,  Hobai*t-,  Tasmania. 

1892.  •Maiden,  J.  H.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. ,  Director  Botanic  Gardens, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1S?>«.  *Mkyrick,   E.    T.,   B.A.,     Elmswood,    Marlborough,    Wilta, 

England. 
1876.     RrasELL,   H.   C.,   B.A.,   F.R.S.,   F.R.A.S.,    Gov.    Astron., 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales 

1894.  *  Wilson,  J.  T.,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy,  Sydney  rni\'«er8ity. 

Cork  K8  PON  DING  Members. 
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APPENDICES. 


FIELD  NATURALISTS'  SECTION 


OF  THE 


l^ojal  Somtg  of  South  3lustralia  (|ncorporateb). 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE. 

For  the  Year  Ending   September  30,    1905. 

Last  October  the  Field  Naturalists'  Sectiou  of  the  Royal 
Society  celebrated  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  its  incep- 
tion. The  function  was  highly  successful,  but  amidst  the 
congratulations  there  was  an  element  of  regret  from  the  fact 
that  the  Society  was  about  to  lose  the  services  of  its  inde- 
fatigable Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  H.  Selway),  owing  to  nis 
projected  departure  for  England. 

The  same  number  of  evening  meetings  and  excursions 
have  been  held  as  last  year,  and  the  members  maintained  an 
equal  interest,  both  at  the  meetings  and  in  the  field  work. 
Last  year's  attendance  was  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
previous  year's,  and  this  has  been  maintained. 

The  meetings  held  during  the  season  were  as  follows:  — 

1904. 

October    19.  Conversazione,  Twenty-first  Anniversary. 
November  29.  Last  evening  meeting  for  the  season.     Scien- 
tific results  of  three  days'  excursion  to  Blumberg. 

1905. 

April  18.  Paper  by  Miss  E.  Benham,  "Some  Changes  in 
Vegetable  Cells  Connected  with  the  Formation  of  the 
Embryo."  Resignation  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Selway  as  Hon. 
Secretary,  presentation  to  him,  and  election  of  Mr.  K. 
H.  Lock  to  the  position. 

May  16.  "Geological  Notes,"  by  Mr.  Douglas  Mawson,  B.Sc, 
B.E. ;  "Microscopical  Notes,"  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Bradley. 

June  20.  Discussion  on  subject  of  Chairman's  annual  ad- 
dress, ''Animal  Instinct  or  Reason,'  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Lock. 

July  18.    "A  Visit  to  Tuggerah  Lakes,"  by  INIr.  J.  W.  Mellor. 
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August  15.  "Visit  to  Taamania,"  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Zieti  and  Mr. 

J.  W.  Mellor. 
September  19.  Annual  meeting. 

The  subjects  under  discussion  were  of  the  usual  scien- 
tific order,  but  rather  more  of  the  educational  element  than 
during  the  previous  year.  This  phase  of  work  is  to  be  com- 
mended, iviiss  Benham's  paper  upon  ''Vegetable  Cells/'  with 
illustrative  diagrams,  was  distinctly  educational  in  character, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  address  upon  "Geologi- 
cal Observations,"  by  Mr.  Douglas  Mawson.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Mellor  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Zietz  were  good  enough  to  give  mem- 
bers a  glimpse  of  the  "Tuggerah  Lakes"  and  of  various  places 
in  Tasmania.  Both  of  these  addresses  were  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  on  the  subject  of  ornithology  very  instructive. 

An  evening  was  devoted  to  the  scientific  results  of  the 
three  days'  excursion  to  Blumberg,  when  Mr.  A.  Zietz  dealt 
with  the  bird  life;  Mr.  Grifl&th,  Coleoptera;  Mr.  J.  G.  O. 
Tepper,  botany;  Mr.  S.  Smeaton,  geology.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lock 
introduced  a  discussion  on  "Animal  Instinct  or  Reason."  The 
subject  was  a  new  form  of  study  at  the  meetings,  and  proved 
interesting. 

The  conversazione  to  celebrate  the  twenty-first  anniver- 
sary of  the  Section  was  a  great  success.  The  exhibition  of 
natural  history  specimens  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
museum,  and  the  regret  was  expressed  that  it  could  not  be 
on  view  for  more  than  one  evening.  It  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  Section  have  been  doin^  a 
great  amount  of  work  in  making  private  collections. 

A  very  instructive  and  interesting  feature  of  the  even- 
ing meetings  has  always  been  the  exhibits.  These  have  not 
been  so  numerous  as  at  some  of  the  meetings  of  previous 
years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  members  will  not  allow  this  prac- 
tice to  lose  its  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
of  exhibits  has  been  the  keen  interest  taken  in  the  collec- 
tion of  orchids.  The  Chairman  of  the  Section  has  created 
quite  a  new  enthusiasm  in  this  branch  of  botanical  study. 
His  explorations  in  field  work,  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Rogers, 
have  resulted  in  a  splendid  collection,  taken  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  and  the  members  will  congratulate  them  upon 
having  added  three  species  not  previously  recorded  by 
the  Section,  and  one  apparently  not  recorded  at  all  in  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  same  direction,  note  must  also  be  made  of  tiie 
records  of  Mr  E.  Ashby,  who  has  from  time  to  time  sent  in 
specimens  and  records  of  orchids  as  they  appeared  in  the 
vicinity  of  Blackwood. 
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The  field  excursions  were  as  follows ;  — 

1904. 

Oct.     1.  Gandy's  Gully. 

Oct.  15.  Typical  orchard,  My  lor. 

Oct.  29.  National  Park. 

Nov.  12.  Blum  berg  (three  days). 

Dec.  17.  Last  excursion  for  the  season,  Norton's  Summit. 

1905. 

Feb.   18.  Dredging   excursion,   Port  River. 

June  3.  Blackwood  (Viaducts). 

June  17.  Belair  (National  Park). 

July  15.  Black  Hill. 

Aug.  12.  Teatree  Gully. 

Sep.  1   Scott's  Creek  (three  days'  camp). 

Sep.  23.  Coromandel  Valley. 

The  excursion  to  Gandy's  Gully  was  a  new  field  for  ex- 
ploration, and  the  record  shows  that  while  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  find  new  places  for  excursions,  there  are  yet  a 
number  of  places  not  yet  visited  that  would  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  finding  them. 

The  Typical  Orchard  at  Mylor  was  revisited  after  a  lapse 
of  some  two  years,  and  the  object  lesson  of  fruit  culture  here 
was  well  demonstrated. 

National  Park  was  twice  visited,  and,  although  well 
known  to  most  of  the  members,  it  was  found  that  this  ground 
is  by  no  means  exhausted. 

The  annual  three  days'  excursion  in  November  was  held 
this^year  again  at  Blumberg.  The  same  hospitality  that  was 
extended  to  the  Section  on  a  previous  visit  was  again  heartily 
given  by  me  residents,  and  a  new  programme  having  been 
laid  out  for  excursions,  the  engagement  was  highly  successful 
and  enjoyable. 

The  Port  River  was  again  visited,  and  the  results  to  the 
Microscopists  were  successful,  while  an  additional  interest  was 
realised  in  noting  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  the 
Outer  FT  arbour. 

Blackwood  is  regarded  as  the  most  prolific  field  for 
botanical  collecting,  and  this  year  an  excursion  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Railway  Viaducts  proved  a  new  source  of 
interest  to  those  attending. 

Blackhill  and  Teatree  Gully  are  both  well  known  to  the 
members  :  but  they  never  fail  to  produce  something  worth  the 
effort  of  exploring.  Both  places  were  visited,  and  also  the 
vicinity  of  Norton's  Summit.  The  latter,  however,  was  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  picnic  to  close  the  list  for  1904. 

On  the  1st  of  September  the  members  ventured  upon  a 
new   de])arture  in    arransfing  a   three   days'  Camp  at   Scott's 
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Greek,  which  had  not  been  previously  visited  by  the  Section. 
The  result  of  thift  experiment  is  best  summed  up  in  the  wish 
expressed  by  several  members  "that  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  another  excursion  in  November  of  a  similar  char- 
acter."    The  matter  is  now  under  consideration. 

Next  Saturday  the  vicinity  of  Sturt  River  at  Coroman- 
del  Valley  will  be  visited,  to  complete  the  list  of  twelve  ex- 
cursions for  the  year  under  review. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that,  during  the  year,  seven- 
teen names  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  membership. 

It  is  a  coincidence,  that,  in  April  of  1904,  the  Chairman 
(Dr.  E.  Angas  Johnson)  resigned  his  position  to  jnake  a  vi<iit 
to  England.  In  the  same  month  of  the  following  year  (1905) 
the  Secretary  resigned  for  the  same  purpose.  Both  vacan- 
cies were  filled  by  Mr.  Lock,  which  may  also  be  regarde.i  as 
an  unusual  circumstance.  In  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Sel- 
way  the  Section  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  most 
indefatigable  worker  the  Section  had  ever  had,  and  his  ser- 
vices were  appropriately  acknowledged  by  a  suitable  presenta- 
tion of  a  Floral  Address. 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIVE 
FAUNA  AND  FLORA  PROTECTION  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  FIELD  NATURALISTS'  SECTION  OF  THE 
ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER,  190o. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  in  November  last, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  their  Chairman  from  the 
Commissionership  of  the  National  Park,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  as  follows :  — "That  the  Committee  exceedingly  regret 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dixon  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  Ivia- 
tional  Park,  and  wish  to  place  on  record  their  appreciation 
of  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  represented  them  while 
upon  the  Board."  It  was  at  the  same  time  decided  that  Mr. 
Ashby  should  be  recommended  for  appointment  in  his  place. 
This  suggestion  was  sent  on  to  the  authorities,  but  without 
avail,  another  gentleman  being  appointed.  The  Committee 
therefore,  have  now  no  representative  upon  tiie  Board.  As 
it  was  through  the  persistent  exertions  of  the  Committee  that 
the  National  Park  was  established,  they  consider  that  they 
have  a  good  claim  to  representation,  and  they  are  further 
strongly  of  opinion  that  at  least  one  Commissioner  should  be 
a  naturalist. 

An  application  having  been  made  for  a  lease  of  the  Cape 
Borda  Lighthouse  Reserve  for  a  cattle  station,  the  Secretary 
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to  the  Marine  Board  courteously  wrote,  asking  whether  any 
reason  could  be  adduced  why,  in  the  inter.eBts  of  the  fauna, 
it  should  not  be  granted.  On  the  Committee  representing  to 
the  Marine  Board  the  desirability  of  protecting  the  indige- 
nous kangaroos  and  wallabies  on  the  reserve,  the  application 
was  refused. 

Referring  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  International 
Ornithologists'  Congress  recently  held  in  London — "The 
Congress  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  to  pass  legislation  to  prevent 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  penguins  and  all  those  birds  boiled 
down  for  oil  in  the  lands  under  its  rule  " — a  letter  has  been 
received  from  the  Crown  Lands  Office,  seeking  information  as 
to  whether  further  protection  to  these  birds  is  desirable  in 
South  Australia.  The  Committee  recommend  that  instru;- 
tions  should  be  given  to  the  lighthouse-keepers  at  various  sta- 
tions, and  especially  at  the  Neptune  Islands,  to  as  far  as  pos- 
sible prevent  the  destruction  of  penguins,  mutton  birds,  ind 
all  other  birds  during  their  respective  close  seasons,  and  that 
the  police  in  outlying  districts  should  also  be  specially  directea 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Birds'  Protection  Act. 

Saml.  Dixon,  Chairman. 
Adelaide,  September  19,  1905. 
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maijACological  section 

OF  THB 

ilopal  Socutn  of  South  ILustralia   (jIncorporatebL 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1904-5. 


The  Committee  has  to  report  that  there  are  now  thirteen 
members  of  the  Section.  During  the  past  year  eleven  meet- 
ings were  held,  at  which  the  average  attendance  was  seven. 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  routine  work  of 
revising  the  census  of  South  Australian  gastropods,  and, 
following  Zittel's  classihcation,  all  the  species  have  been 
dealt  with,  from  the  trochidcn  to  the  naticida.  In  addi- 
tion, four  papers  have  been  contributed  to  the  transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society — two  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Verco,  entitled 
"Not^es  on  South  Australian  Marine  MoUusca,  with  Dee- 
criptions  of  New  Species,  parts  i.  and  ii."  ;  one  by  Mr.  H. 
Basedow,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  C.  Hedley,  'South  Aus- 
tralian Nudibranchs,  and  an  Enumeration  of  the  known 
Australian  Species" ;  and  another  by  Mr.  H.  Basedow  on 
"New  Species  of  South  Australian  Lamellaria  and  Caledoni- 
ella." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  balance  sheet :  — 

Rbcbipts  and  Expenditure  for  1904-5. 

Receipts. 
Dr. 

To  balance  brought  forward 

**    Subscriptions 

"    Grant   from  Royal   Society 


Expenditure. 
Cr. 

By  Postages  and  Sundries     

''    Honorarium  to  Caretaker  for  1904  and  190o 

'*    Balance  in    hand  


£2  16    3 
R.  J.  M.  Clucas.  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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MICROSCOPICAL   SECTION 

OF  THB 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1904-5. 


Chairman — D.  Fleming. 

Committee — W.  B.  Poole,  D.  Gordon,  W.  Fuller. 

Hon.  Secretary — E.  J.  Bradley,  Dover  Street,  Malvern. 

The  second  year's  work  of  the  Section  has  been  successful 
in  promoting  the  objects  contemplated,  viz.,  the  encourage- 
ment of  microscopical  research  as  a  means  of  intelligent  re- 
creation. Satisfaction  is  felt  at  the  action  of  the  Council  of 
the  Adelaide  University  in  establishing,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
€krdon  and  a  number  of  our  members,  a  class  for  the  study  of 
microscopical  technique.  The  average  attendance  at  the  even- 
ing meetings  has  been  15,  whilst  the  total  number  of  members 
on  the  roll  at  present  is  43. 

The  following  meetings  and  excursions  have  been  held 
during  the  session  :  — 

September  27,  1904 — Annual  general  meeting. 

October  22 — Excursion  to  Port  docks  and  swamps.  - 

October  25 — Paper  on  "Foraminifera,"  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Bradley. 

November  22 — Paper  on  ''Nodules  on  Roots  of  Legumes," 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Poole. 

February  18,  1905 — Dredging  excursion  to  Port  River 
and  Outer  Harbour. 

March  28 — Paper  on  "Some  Changes  in  Vegetable  Cells 
in  Connection  with  the  Formation  of  the  Embryo,"  by  Miss 
Benham. 

April  25 — Examination  of  live  material  obtained  from 
the  River  Murray  by  the  Boys'  Field  Club. 

May  23 — Examination  of  Mr.  G.  Crase's  collection  of  show 
objects. 

June  29 — Mr.  S.  Smeaton,  B.A.,  gave  an  explanation  of 
the  *Tunctions  of  Hairs  of  Plants"  and  "Lori  of  Ferns,"  and 
exhibited  a  large  collection  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Smeaton. 
Mr.  W.  p.  Dollman  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  "Micro- 
photography." 

July  25 — Question  Box  Evening — Mr.  E.  J.  Bradley 
gave  an  exhibition  of  slides  illustrating  the  'External  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Honey  Bee." 
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August  19 — Excursion  to  ponds  at  Blackwood. 

i^.  Qgnst  22 — Mr.  W.  B.  Poole  gave  a  demonstration  and 
paper  on  "Cutting,  Staining,  and  Mounting  Plant  Sections," 
with  an  explanation  of  the  structure  of  plant  stems. 

September  23 — Excursion  to  ponds  at  the  Black  Road, 
O'Halloran  Hill,  and  also  Happy  Valley  Reservoir. 

David  Fleming,  Chairman. 

Edgar  J.  Bradley,  Hon.  Secret arv. 


MICROSCOPICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 

OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Balanoe-shbet,  Session  1904-5. 

Rooeipts. 

£    8.  d. 

Cash    in   hand    at    beginning  of    Session  ...       1   16    5 

Grant  from  Royal  Society         ...  ...  ...       o    0    0 

Subscriptions,    1904-5  ...  ...  ...  ...       H  12    6 


£13     8  11 
£    s.  d. 


Expenditure. 

Postage 

Printing 

Stationery 

Subscriptions  paid  to  Treasurer  of  Royal  Society 

Duty   Stamp   ... 

Attendance  (Caretaker) 

Balance   in    hand 

£U     ?  11 
1^  D(<AR  J.   Rkadley,   Hon.  Secretan* 

Audited  and   fcmnd  correct . 

S    Smeaton.      [Auditors. 

I  HFC.    GODLKK.   I 
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GENERAL    INDEX. 


Generic  and  specilic  names  printed  in  italics  are  described  as  new.] 


Adopides,    281. 

Aoxophylla     nubiioiUy     241;       paula, 
242. 

Additions    to     Cambrian    Fauna    of 

South  Australia,  246. 
Albania    (?)  vereonU,   154. 
Alloiodoris  marmorata,  152. 
Alpha   Particles  of  Radium,   132. 
Amaloptila     ptilomela,    18C. 
Amelora  anthraeiea,  177.. 
Aooual   Meeting,   338. 
Annual  Report,  338. 
Anthela     eallupiluy     175;      niphoma- 

evla,    175;    pyromaetday    176. 
Antiochrus,  273;    A.    bninneus,    273, 

274. 
Archidoris  stamiuea,  151;   varia,  150. 
Aroid.  New    for  Australia.  207. 
Aatele    eallitton,    167;   subcarinatum, 

172.  336;    subgranularis.  336. 
Atlanta  ap.,  336. 
Automolus.  331. 
.\Ter8  Ranj^es,  Geology  of.  77. 
Bacillus  perUthenellug.  244. 
Balance   Sheet.   340. 
Baker.  W.  H.,  South  Australian  De- 

capfid  Crustacea,  116,  252. 
Basedow.    H.,    Geology   of     Country 
tra\er9ed   by   North-West   Prospec- 
tinjr    Expedition.    57;     Land    Mol- 
luscs   collected,    161 ;    New    South 
Australian    Lamellaria    and    Cale- 
dfuiiella.     181;    [and     C.     Hedley] 
South  Australian  Nudibranchs,  134. 
Birds  of  Kangaroo   Island.   334. 
Borkhausenia   zophosema,    108. 
Brachites.  sp.,  337. 

Bra^ff.    Prr)f..  and    R.    D.    Kleernan. 
Alpha   Particles    of    Radium.    132 ; 
Recombination  of  Ions   in   Air  and 
otbfT  Gases.   187.  • 
faledr.niella   rontyisiformis.  183:    var. 
^'ih}/ritithitui,     185:      var.     puJrhrn, 
185:  var.  tcgfuffim's.  185. 
Calliostomo   ziftzi,  166. 
C&mhrian    Fauna    r)f    Sonf}»    Austra- 
lia. Additions  to.   246. 
Oainhrian    Liinostono    of     Lako    Tor- 

roi,«,   81. 
dnihrian     Glacial     Till.     Disrussi(»Ti 

o„.  336. 
Carinaria   austral  is,   171.  336. 
"pratosoma  adelnido'.   156:    brovirau- 

datum.  154. 
Ccriira    f?)    inrhii>nrjhf)itii.    177. 


Clanculus  leueomphalui,  168. 
Clupeosoma  rhodea,  107. 
Coleophora,  111 ;  C.  ochroneura,  111 ; 

pudiea,  111. 
Comodica      eitrinopa,      114;      dcccu- 

pifa,   114;    epitporoj  114. 
Crassatellites   ponderosus,  169,   336. 
Crustacea.    South     Australian     Deca- 
pod, 116,  252. 
Cryptoblabes    eentroleueay   106. 
Cryptophaga    aglaodes,    110;     black- 

burnii,    110. 
Curculionidae,  Description  of  Austra- 
lian.  209. 
Cyphocrania    cornutay   240. 
Decapod   Crustacea    of     South     Aus- 
tralia. 116,  252. 
Decilaus    apicatut,    230:     aurieomut, 
232 ;    rori/ssoput,    235 :    cunieulosua, 
231;   irnisus,  232;    noctivagut,  235; 
ovattis.   236;    apiinnts,   234;    tihi'i/is. 
233. 
Deilephila    euphorbise,    179. 
Desert    Sandstone,  86. 
Diphucophalides.   281. 
Diplodoii   wilsonii.   161. 
n(.natioij.s  to  the    Library.   341. 
Doriopsi.s  aunoa.    157;    carneola.   157. 
Earth,     Theories    on     the    Origin     of 

the.    336. 
E<t«)patria     viiqivrn.     173. 
Enamillus.   278:    E.   nharpi,   279. 
Endntriclia     hnruptrrn,     180. 
Ephostiopsis   fwh'cfhi.    106. 
Erounotis    ^frrptorjrnmmn,    115, 
Pitherid^'^**,     R,  :      Aflditions     to      the 
Cambria!!     Fauna     of    South     Aus- 
tralia.   246. 
Euploxia    ^igii'itd,    173. 
Euzoph<»rodes    poh'orrumi,    104. 
Evorarrl    RanL'f.*:.    Gcojoirv    of.    76 
Follows.    M.'nihiT.s.  ore..  List  of,  351. 
Field      Xarurallst.s'   Section.      .Afniual 

Report.    354:    Rnlanco    Sheet.    359. 
Fisfln'ria   quhuim fohntn.  238. 
CalatlK»a    .^rln.vi,   267. 
Gena    trrin  innHs.    166. 
Genesis  of   PrnrnplaMnic    Motion    and 

Excitation.    1. 
G('ol<L''v     of      (^)urltrv     traversed     !>▼ 
Nortli-Wost      Prosprctiii?     Expocli- 
tioii,  57. 
Gihhnia     «''»\i.    336:      Iclunanni,     171, 
336. 
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Laraellaria  austrnlis.  181. 
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Library.    Donations  td.    341. 
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On  the   Ionisation   of  Various  Gases   by  the 

a   Particles  of   Radium. 

By  W.  H.  Bragg,  M.A.,  Elder  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics  iu  the  University  of  Adelaide 

[Read  April  3,   1906.] 

In  a  paper  ''On  the  Recombination  of  Ions  in  Air  and 
other  Gases"  (Tr.R.S.S.A.,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  187),  Mr.  Kleeman 
and  I  have  described  the  preliminary  steps  of  an  enquiry  into 
the  total  ionisation  produced  in  different  gases  by  the  a 
particle  of  radium,  and  the  influence  thereon  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  experiment.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J. 
P.  V.  Madsen,  B.Sc,  1  have  made  a  number  of  experiments 
in  continuation  of  the  enquiry.  It  is  necessarily  a  lengthy 
one,  and  in  some  respects  difficult,  so  that  on  many  of  the 
points  involved  no  definite  conclusions  are  yet  within  reach. 
On  others,  results  have  been  obtained  which  are,  I  think,  of 
some  interest  and  importance.  In  this  paper  I  propose  to 
describe  the  work  which  has  been  done;  and,  in  addition,  to 
make  some  reference  to  fa)  the  magnetic  deflection  of  the  a 
particle,  ( bj  its  acquirement  of  a  positive  charge. 

As  described  in  the  paper  referred  to,  the  total  ionisa- 
tion of  a  gas  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  product  of  the 
co-ordinates  of  a  certain  point  on  the  ionisation  curve.  The 
true  measure  is,  of  course,  the  area  between  the  curve  and 
the  axes  of  co-ordinates.  But  experiment  shows  that  all 
ionisation  curves  due  to  radium  in  radio-active  equilibrium 
are  of  the  same  form,  and  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the 
application  of  some  factor  to  all  their  ordinates  or  all  their 
abscissae.  Thus  the  product  of  the  co-ordinates  of  some  stan- 
dard point  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  whole  curve,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a  relative  measure  of  the  total  ionisation. 

In  all  the  experiments  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer  the 
tt  particles  cross  at  right  angles  a  shallow  ionisation  cham- 
ber whose  upper  electrode  is  a  brass  plate  and  the  lower  a 
brass  gauze ;  the  distance  between  the  electrodes  is  about 
3  mm.  An  electromotive  force  of  300  volts  is  usually  applied 
to  the  gauze,  giving  an  electric  force  of  1,000  volts  per  cm. 
This  is  usually  sufficient  to  ensure  saturation,  that  is  to  say, 
to  avoid  all  errors  due  to  diffusion,  general  recombination 
and  initial  recombination.  When  it  is  insufficient,  the  pro- 
per correction  is  found  and  applied.  The  ionisation  cham- 
ber is  enclosed  within  a  vessel  which  is  satisfactorily  air- 
tight except  at  higher  temperatures,  and  this  again  within 
an  electric  oven.     The  gas  under  observation  can  thus  be  sub- 
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jected  to  various  pressures  and  temperatures.  In  the  case  of 
such  substances  as  benzene  and  carbon  tetrachloride  a  tem- 
perature of  from  60°  to  90°  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  conveni- 
ent gas-density.  There  is,  however,  this  drawback  to  the  use 
of  high  temperatures,  that  the  insulators  begin  to  lose  their 
efficiency,  and  the  joints  cease  to  be  quite  airtight.  I  find  it 
necessary  to  use  glass  as  an  insulator  instead  of  sulphur,  for 
the  latter  cracks  under  the  unequal  expansions  due  to  altera- 
tion of  temperature.  In  the  case  of  vapours,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  air  usually  finds  its  way  into  the  apparatus,  for,  as 
just  mentioned,  the  joints  leak  somewhat  at  the  higher  tem- 
peratures. The  amount  so  entering  is  sometimes  determined 
by  opening  a  communication  between  the  vessel  and  an  evacu- 
ated bulb,  and  weighing  the  quantity  of  mixture  drawn  ofiF. 
The  bulb  and  connections  are  placed  within  the  oven,  and 
communication  is  made  by  opening  a  pinchcock,  worked  by  a 
key,  projecting  outside  the  oven.  In  this  way  condensation 
in  cold  tubes  is  avoided.  This  method  is  not  alwavs  em- 
ployed,  for  as  soon  as  the  stopping  power  of  the  gas  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known  the  proportion  of  the  mixture  is  much 
more  easily,  and,  I  think,  at  least  as  accurately  determined 
by  observation  of  the  range  of  the  a  particles  therein. 

The  insulation  leak  is  determined  bv  measuring  the  de- 
flection  of  the  electrometer  first  for  ten  seconds,  and  then 
for  twenty.  With  no  leak  the  latter  should  be  double  the 
former.  This  is  never  quite  the  case,  and  the  correction  fac- 
tor can  be  obtained  from  a  comparison  ot  the  two  values. 
The  factor  to  be  applied  to  a  ten-second  leak  varies  from 
about  103  at  40^  C.  to  about  MO  at  70°  C. :  at  90°  C.  it  is 
much  higher. 

The  total  ionisation  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  product 
RI.  The  ordinate  R  is  the  range  of  the  a  particle,  due  to 
that  product  of  radium  whose  speed  is  next  to  that  of  RaC. 
In  air  at  760  mm.  pressure  and  20"'  C,  R-4'83  cm.  very 
nearly.  The  abscissa  I  is  the  ionisation  produced  in  the 
chamber  described  when  the  radium  layer  is  at  a  distance  of 
4'83  cm.  from  the  middle  of  the  chamber;  or,  more  correctly, 
it  is  proportional  to  the  ionisation  that  would  be  produced  in 
a  very  shallow  chamber  at  that  distance.  The  effect  is 
wholly  due  to  the  a  i)articlos  from  RaC,  the  chamber  beniEj 
out  of  range  of  all  the  others. 

These  two  quantities  R  and  I  differ  materially  from  each 
other  in  twu  respects.  To  take  the  less  important  considera- 
tion first,  the  former  quantity  lends  itself  readily  to  exact 
measurement,  the  latter  does  not.  The  range  of  the  a 
particle  in  a  gas  can  be  measured  to  an  accuracy  of  1  or  2  '^i. 


by  a  few  minutes'  observation,  and  to  a  much  higher  degree 
with  greater  care;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest  of  the  measure- 
ments made  in  these  experiments.  By  far  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties which  I  find  in  the  determination  of  the  stopping 
power  of  a  gas  lie  in  the  purification  and  analysis  of  the  gas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  abscissa  I  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  measure.  It  is  affected  by  variation  in  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  electrometer,  by  leakage  through  the  insulators, 
by  variation  of  the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus,  and  its  true 
value  is  not  given  unless  enough  electric  force  is  applied. 
None  of  these  things  affects  the  range.  But  it  is  not  merely 
in  the  details  of  measurement  that  these  two  quantities  differ. 
They  appear  as  physical  constants  to  be  in  distinct  cate- 
gories ;  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  can  be  observed  at  present. 
The  stopping  power  of  an  atom  is  a  constant  of  the 
atom,  unaffected  by  its  association  with  other  atoms  in  mole- 
cular structure,  independent  of  pressure  and  temperature. 
In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Kleeman  and  myself  ( 'Phil.  Mag.,"  Sept., 
1905),  we  gave  a  list  of  the  stopping  powers  of  various  sub- 
stances, and  since  then  we  have  made  many  other  experi- 
ments in  the  same  direction.  In  no  case  have  we  found  a 
departure  from  the  additive  law  which  was  not  within  the 
errors  of  experiment.  That  is  to  say,  the  range  of  the  a  par- 
ticle in  a  given  gas  can  always  be  predicted  from  the  com- 
position of  the  gas  molecule.  Not  only  so,  but  the  stop- 
ping powers  of  the  various  atoms  are  very  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  square  roots  of  their  weights,  so  that  a  simple, 
if  approximate,  law  covers  all  the  phenomena.  It  even 
seems  justifiable  now  to  go  one  step  further.  If  the  list  in 
the  paper  quoted  be  examined,  or  the  more  comprehensive 
list  in  Table  A,  it  will  be  found  that  the  stopping  powers  are 
systematic  even  in  their  slight  departures  from  the  square 
root  law.  For,  whilst  dependent  mainly  on  the  square  roots 
of  the  weights  they  have  a  leaning  towards  the  weights  them- 
selves. We  did  not  call  attention  at  the  time  to  this  fact, 
for  we  thought  it  might  be  a  spurious  effect.  But  it  has  ap- 
peared so  regularly  in  all  further  determinations  that  it  seems 
right  to  note  it,  and  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  its  physi- 
cal meaning. 

If  we  assume  the  correctness  of  the  explanation  already 
given  of  the  square  root  law,  viz.,  that  U\r  a  particle  spends 
energy  for  the  most  part  on  tearing  away  electrons  from  their 
attachment  at  the  edges  of  the  atom  discs,  then  the  natural 
complement  to  this  is  the  further  assumption  tliat  olrctrons 
in  all  parts  of  the  atom  disc  may  be  disturbed  tn  \ibration 
by  the  passage  of  the  a  particle,  which  latter,  therefore, 
spends  a  small  amount  of  energy  in  simple  proportion  to  the 
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weight  of  the  atom.  If  w  be  the  atomic  weight,  the  stop- 
ping power  of  an  atom  should,  therefore,  be  capable  of  ex- 
pression by  the  formula:  — 

where  the  former  term  is  usually  by  far  the  most  important. 
The  close  agreement  of  the  figures  in  the  second  and  fifth 
columns  of  Table  A  shows  that  this  is  very  nearly  the  case. 

TABLE  A. 
Stopping  Powers  of  Various  Gases. 


Experimental    ] 

'roportioni 

Hi  : 

Ehroportiona 

1              118 

7  as. 

Value. 

to  "Jw. 

to  10. 

X   /iP 

Air  =  1. 

Air  =  1. 

Air  -  1. 

+  -003  X  M7. 

H, 

•243 

•264 

•0695 

•242 

0, 

...      1-055 

1-054 

1-11 

104 

N,0 

...      1-46 

1-52 

1-53 

149 

CO, 

...     1-47 

1-51 

1-53 

148 

CkS, 

...      218 

1-95 

2-71 

1-96 

CjHo 

...     Ml 

1-17 

-905 

113 

c.h; 

...     1-35 

1-44 

-975 

1-37 

C.He 

...     3-37 

3-53 

2-71 

3-39 

C^Hia 

...     3-59 

3-8G 

2-50 

3-66 

CH.Br 

...     2-09 

2-03 

3-28 

211 

CHJ 

2-58 

2-35 

4-90 

2-52 

a.H,ci 

...     2-36 

2-31 

2-23 

2-30 

CHJ 

...      313 

3-06 

5-40 

3-20 

CHCl, 

...     3-12 

2-95 

3-81 

3-00 

C,H,«0 

...     3-40 

3-67 

2-57 

3-51 

CCl, 

...     4-02 

3-59 
TABLE 
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5-41 

3-68 

Stopping  Powers  of  Various  Metals. 

Experimental          Proportional 

Ratio  of 

Metal. 

Value. 

to  - 

/(«'. 

two  preceding 

Air  =  I 

. 

Air 

=  1. 

Columns. 

Al 

...      1-45 

1 

37 

106 

Fe 

...     2-26 

1 

•97 

1-15 

Ni 

...     2-46 

2 

'20 

1  12 

Cu 

...     2-43 

2 

•10 

116 

Ag 

...     317 

2 

•74 

1-16 

Sn 

...     3-37 

2 

•88 

117 

Pt 

...     4-16 

3 

■68 

113 

Au 

...     4-45 

3 

•70 

1-20 

Pb 

...     4-27 

3 

•78 

113 

The  tiftli  crjluinn  in  TaKle  A  shows  tlie  application  of  the  formula 
a  \^jr +  /'"'.  Its  close  ULTccinent  with  tlic  second  column  is  reniark<\l)Ie, 
considcrini;  that  only  two  constants  arc  employed.  The  formula  doe«<  not 
seem  to  a])ply  to  the  nu'tals,  wliich  rather  tnllow  a  simple  square  ro<>l  law. 
This  is  ccrtainlv  a  ditH«ultN-. 


As  regards  pressure  and  temperature,  I  have  not  yet 
found  any  effect  produced  by  variation  of  these  conditions. 
The  quantity  RP/T  appear  to  be  a  constant,  P  being  the 
pressure  and  T  the  absolute  temperature.  This  implies  that 
the  stopping  power  of  an  atom  or  molecule  is  independent  of 
P  and  T.  Examples  of  the  fact  that  RP  is  constant  while 
T  is  constant  are  given  in  the  paper  "On  the  Recombination 
of  Ions  in  Air  and  other  Gases."  The  following  experimen- 
tal result  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  R  is 
proportional  to  T  when  P  is  constant.  The  ionisation  vessel 
filled  with  air  was  raised  to  a  temperature  of  90°  C,  the 
pressure  being  763  ram.  R  was  then  found  to  be  5*98.  Now, 
when  P  =  760  mm.,  and  T  =  20°  C,  R  =  4-83. 

.     ,    4-83  X  363  X  760       ,  ^^^ 
And    — =  I'OOi). 

5-98  X  293  X  763 

It  has,  of  course,  been  pointed  out  by  several  observers  that 
the  ionisation  effects  of  radium  are  largely  independent  of 
pressure  and  temperature  and  of  physical  and  chemical  condi- 
tions generally.  This,  however,  does  not  cover  the  present 
statement,  which  refers  to  the  stopping  power  of  the  atom, 
a  quantity  which  has  not  previously  been  the  subject  of 
measurement,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

To  sum  up,  the  range  of  the  a  particle  in  a  given  gas  is 
in  the  first  place  easily  measured,  and  in  the  second  place 
simply  related  to  tiie  constitution  of  the  gas  and  independent 
of  its  state.  It  is  a  delightful  contrast  to  some  other  radio- 
active quantities,  and  often  gives  a  welcome  foothold  in  diffi- 
cult places. 

The  quantity  I  is  in  quit-e  a  different  class.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  measure  accurately,  as  I  have  already  des- 
cribed. But  there  appears  to  be  a  more  important  difference 
in  that  the  total  ionisation  of  a  gas  is  not  simply  dependent 
on  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  which  it  is  composed.  Mole- 
cular structure  counts  for  something.  Perhaps  also  the  vari- 
ous atoms  do  not  yield  ions  in  simple  proportion  to  the  enercry 
spent  on  them,  but  this  point  is  not  yet  sufficiently  clear. 

An  example  of  this  want  of  uniforniitv  has  already  been 
given  in  the  paper  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  It  was 
shown  that  RI  in  ethyl  chloride  is  much  greater  than  HI 
in  air.  The  difference  must  i)e  yet  a  little  greater  tha!i  tliat 
shown,  as  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  small 
quantity  of  air  mixed  with  the  heavy  ^as.  Again,  RT  in 
standard  pentane  (mostly  CIIi^)  is  nearly  half  as  much  attain  as 
in  air,  and  the  same  is  almost  certainly  true  of  benzene 
(CgHg)  ;  but  this  vapour  is  harder  to  treat  than  pentane,  since  a 
hxjrh  temperature  is  neces^arv.       Generally   speakinf,^    the   more 
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complex  gases  yield  the  greater  number  of  ions.  But  the  yield 
does  not  depend  only  on  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule. 
Acetylene  (C,H,)  yields  25%  more  than  air  ;  yet  CO,,  with  only 
one  atom  less,  yields  but  5%  more  ;  and  ethylene  (CaH4)  yields 
the  same  as  acetylene,  though  it  has  two  atoms  more.  Of 
course,  in  the  last  case,  the  atoms  added  are  very  light :  and 
H.2  itself  has,  according  to  my  experiments,  a  slightly  lower 
value  (for  RI)  than  air.  Rutherford  also  found  this  to  be 
the  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  complexity  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  cases  of  acetylene  and  ethylene,  as  com- 
pared to  benzene  and  pentane. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  these  compari- 
sons, it  shouia  be  pointed  out  that  the  a  particle  spends 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  energy  in  every  gas  (Bragg,  "Phil. 
Mag.,"  November,  1905).  Thus,  in  different  gases  different 
numbers  of  ions  are  produced  for  the  same  expenditure  of 
energy.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  this  does  not  im})ly 
that  the  a  particle  finds  it  easier  to  produce  ions  in  some 
gases  than  others.  For  if  so  there  would  be  some  influence 
on  the  stopping  power  of  atoms  dependent  on  the  number  of 
ions  produced.  But  the  stopping  power  is  connected  to  the 
atomic  weight  by  a  simple  law,  and  the  number  of  ions  pro- 
duced is  not.  Plainly,  the  energy  spent  by  an  a  particle  in 
an  atom,  and  the  resulting  ionisation  are  not  directly  con- 
nected ;  there  is  an  intervening  link. 

Either  tiie  ions  made  by  the  a  particle  produce  others 
in  some  cases,  or  some  of  the  ions  made  never  emerge  from 
the  atoms.  There  is  something  which  prevents  the  simplicity 
of  the  law  governing  the  expenditure  of  energy  by  the  a 
particle  from  repeating  itself  in  the  amount  of  ionisation  pro- 
duced. I  think  it  is  increasingly  clear  from  our  experiments 
that  there  is  a  secondary  ionisation  within  the  molecule  itself. 
The  ions  first  made,  or  possibly  X-ray  pulses  accompanying 
ionisation,  have  in  some  cases  enough  energy  to  make  fresh 
ions  before  leaving  the  molecule.  Thus,  for  example,  one 
molecule  of  C„H„  is  found  to  roh  the  a  particle  of  just  as  much 
energy  as  three  molecules  of  C.H^.  But  more  ions  are  made  out 
of  the  one  C\}\ ,  than  out  of  the  group  of  three  acetylene 
molecules.  This  may  be  (\\i>buned  on  the  grounds  that  the  1*2 
atoms  are  crowded  toLcetlier,  so  that  an  ion  projecteil  under 
ionisation  from  one  of  the  atoms  strikes  one  of  the  othei's  with 
an  (Miergv  undiminislicd  by  motion  through  the  field  of  the  {Posi- 
tive from  which  it  was  originally  separated,  and  theivfore 
sufiicient  to  make  a  new  ion.  In  further  consequence  the  ions 
emerging  from   a   C.JI,;   molecule  move  more   slowlv  than  tho<e 


from  a  CjHj,  and  are  more  liable  to  initial  recombination.  This 
is  in  agreement  with  experiment :  it  is  far  harder  to  saturate 
benzene  than  acetylene. 

The  secondary  ionisation  would  appear  to  take  place 
v.ithin  rather  than  without  the  molecule,  because  the  amount 
of  it  does  not  d':^pend  upon  the  distance  of  the  molecules  from 
one  another.  The  total  ionisation  is  independent  of  the  pres- 
sure. It  is  certainly  not  due  to  the  electric  field,  for  if  it 
were  there  would  be  no  saturation  value  of  the  current. 

I  subjoin  the  details  of  one  or  two  of  the  many  experi- 
ments which  Mr.  Madsen  and  I  have  made.  We  hope  to  give 
a  fuller  description  at  some  future  time. 

Determination  of  Stopping  Power  and  of  RI  in  Pentane. 

Electrodes,  3   mm.  apart   (nearly).     Volts  applied  =  300. 

Temperature  of  apparatus  =  35  °  C. 

Apparatus  charged  with  vapour  from  standard  pentane. 


Distance  from  Ra  to  Middle 

Leak  in 

Pressure  inside 

of  Ionisation  Chamber. 

10  sees. 

Apparatus. 

2-8 

1982 

2-9 

1431 

4115  cm. 

30 

1192 

31 

1171 

3-2 

1193 

3-3 

1227 

4115  cm. 

Thin  Cu  foil  over 

Ra 

108 

These  being  plotted,  it  is  found  that  R--2-95,  1  =  1044, 
the  copper  leak  having  been  deducted. 

Thus,  R  =  2'95  iu  this  mixture  of  pentane  and  air,  at  a 
pressure  of  41  15  cm.,  and  a  temperature  (observed)  of  308° 
(absolute).  But  at  a  pressure  of  760  cm.  and  293  ~  absolute, 
R  in  air  is  4'83.     Hence  the  mixture  stops — 

4-83    7600     30^<         ,  ,  .     . 

=   ;5-i4  times  as  much  as  air. 
2-95    411")     293 

A  special  set  of  readings  at  3*2  cm.  is  now  taken,  three 
for  ten  seconds  and  three  for  twenty  seconds.  The  means  are 
1196  and  2325  respectively.  Comparing  these,  it  is  found 
that  the  ten-second  readiiiii^  should  be  multiplied  by  103  in 
order  to  allow  for  leakage  by  the  insulators. 

Again,  a  set  is  taken  with  600  volts  between  the  plates, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  mean  reading,  when  the  copper  leak 
is  deducted,  is  1134.  At  the  same  time  the  reading  for  300 
volts,  copper  leak  being  deducted,  is  1088.  Thus  saturation 
is  nearly  complete. 


A  quantity  of  the  gas  is  now  drawn  over  into  an  ex- 
hausted bulb,  whose  temperature  (that  of  the  oven)  is  311 
(absolute)  ;  the  pressure  is  observed  to  be  34*5.  The  weight 
of  this  gas  is  '2536  gr.  It  is  then  calculated  from  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  capacity  of  the  bulb  that  the  mixture  weighs 
2'22  times  as  much  as  air.  From  this  it  is  found  that  to 
every  molecule  of  pentane  there  are  '23  molecules  of  air, 
assuming  the  pentane  molecul-e  to  weigh  2*5  times  as  much  as 
the  average  air  molecule.  If  «  =  stopping  power  of  pentane, 
we  have,  therefore — 

••:^'l+J  =  3-14 


Aarain — 


1-23 

RI  =  2-95x  104-4 
= 308,  u ncorrected . 


Correcting  for  want  of  saturation — 

RT  =  308x^^^i 

1088 

=  321. 

On  the  same  day  and  under  the  same  conditions  RI  for 
air  =  231.  The  leakage  correction  is  found  to  be  the  same  for 
both,  and  need  not  be  applied.  Now,  as  far  as  consumption 
of  eneri^y  is  concerned,  '23  molecules  of  air  are  equivalent  to 
•23/3*59  molecules  of  pentane  =  '065.  Hence,  if  all  the 
energy  had  been  spent  on  pentane  molecules,  the  value  for 
RI  would  have  been — 

1-005x321 --005x231 
=    342-15 
=    327. 
Finally — 

Total  ionisation  in  pentane       327       ,   . , 
i ^  —  =  1-H. 

Total  ionisatioii  in  air  231 

DeTFJIMI  NATION    OK    StoPPINCJ    PoWF.R    AND    RI    IN 

A( "  i:ty  l  en e   ( CJI.,) . 

Same  conditions  as  previous  experiment.  Apparatus 
charged  to  atmospheric  pressure  with  gas  :  when  tested  £[as 
was  found  to  contain  less  than  2  o  of  impurities.  Tempera- 
ture of   ap])aratiis-  37'5^  C.     Barometer— 763   mm. 


Distance  from  Ra  to  Middle  of  Leak  in 

loniMtion  Chamber.  10  sees. 

4-2  1430 

4-3  1276 

4-4  1024 

4-5  818 

4-6  698 

4-7  688 

4-8  701 

4-9  698 

Cu  over  Ra  46 

At  5*2  for  300  volts  nett  leak  =  688 

and  „  600  „   ,,     =  706 

Plotting  these  values  it  is  found  that  R  =  4"57,  I  (less 
copper  leak)  =  635.  Hence,  RI,  corrected  for  want  of  satu- 
ration =  298. 

Hence  — 

Total  ionisation  for  C.,H,2 298 ,  .^q 

Total  ionisation  for  air  231 

Also  stopping  power — 

483  760  3105  .   ,, 

Z=         .  .  _,   _=  I'll. 

4o7  703  2930 

In  the  paper  by  Mr.  Kleeman  and  myself,  to  which  1 
have  already  referred,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Rutherford 
had  found  it  more  easy  to  obtain  the  saturation  current  from 
a  gas  when  it  was  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  ionising 
agent.  We  observed  that  this  could  be  easily  explained  by 
supposing  initial  recombination  to  be  completed  before  the 
gas  was  subjected  to  the  electric  field.  Nevertheless,  as  I 
now  see,  it  is  otherwise  no  essential  feature  of  the  initial  re- 
combination hypothesis  that  the  act  of  recombination  should 
take  place  within  any  set  time.  The  one  important  point  is 
that  the  recombination  t^kes  place  between  two  ions  origi- 
nally forming  parts  of  one  molecule.  It  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  for  a  certain  time  the  positive  and  negative  may 
remain  '*semi-detached,"  their  recombination  in  suspense  un- 
til precipitated  by  some  change  of  conditions.  It  is  curious 
that  Mr.  Madsen,  working  in  this  laboratory,  has  not  been 
able  to  confirm  Professor  Rutherford's  experiment,  and  his 
results  point  to  a  prolonged  existence  of  these  pairs.  He 
finds  it  hard  to  saturate  a  mixture  of  air  and  ether  vapour 
which  has  been  ionised  by  radium  and  then  drawn  away  into 
a  separate  ionisation  chamber.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this 
result  with  that  of  Professor  Rutlierford  :  and  it  will  hv 
necessary  to  repeat  the  experiment  under  varying  conditions. 
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The  point  is  of  considerable  interest,  for  the  existence  of 
these  pairs  would  help  to  explain  much  of  the  mechanism  of 
phosphorescence.  They  would  appear  to  be  connected  with 
the  clusters  of  J.  B.  B.  Burke,  which  were  produced  by  ioni- 
sation,  gave  rise  to  phosphorescent  glow,  contained  energy, 
yet  were  not  electrified.  It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection 
that  the  photograph  which  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hugging 
made  of  the  phosphorescent  glow  of  radium  showed  the  bands 
of  the  gas  in  which  the  salt  was  embedded.  Rutherford  also 
has  shown  that  the  a  particle  can  no  longer  cause  phos- 
phorescence when  it  has  lost  its  power  of  ionisation. 

The  Ma(;netic  Deflection  of  the  a  Particle. 

In  the  "Physikalische  Zeitschrift"  for  October  15  is  a 
paper  by  M.  Becquerel,  *'Uber  einige  Eigenschaften  der  a 
Strahlen  des  Radiums."  The  author  discusses  the  theory 
that  the  a  rays  gradually  lose  their  velocity  as  they  spend 
their  energy  on  the  ionisation  of  the  media  through  which 
they  pass,  a  theory  which  I  put  forward  about  two  years 
ago,*  and  which  has  the  support  of  much  experimental  evi- 
dence accumulated  by  Professor  Rutherford,!  and  by  Mr. 
Kleeman  and  myself.  ;J 

He  maintains  that  the  theory  is  unsuccessful  in  explain- 
ing the  experiments  which  he  has  himself  performed,  and  in 
particular  he  describes  one  experiment  which  he  has  devised 
as  a  crucial  test,  and  which  he  considers  to  show  that  the 
theory  is  incorrect. 

It  is  as  follows  (loc.  cii.,  p.  688)  :  — 

The  a  rays  from  a  small  quantity  of  radium  salt  are 
allowed  to  stream  upwards  through  a  narow  slit  and  fall 
upon  a  photographic  plate.  A  powerful  magnetic  field  de- 
flects them  slightly  to  one  side.  The  field  is  reversed  when 
the  experiment  is  halfway  through,  and  as  a  result  two 
images  of  the  slit  appear,  slightly  separated,  upon  the  plate. 
Now,  M.  Becquerel  covers  half  the  slit  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
aluminium,  and,  according  to  the  theory  which  1  have  ad- 
vanced, the  1  rays  which  pass  through  the  sheet  are  thereby 
retarded.  Consequently,  M.  Becquerel  argues,  these  a  rays 
should  be  more  bent  to  one  side  than  those  which  have  not 


*  Anstraljisian  A^^f  ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Re- 
port. Diinodin,   .Ininiary,    ir')4. 

t  "Phil.   Mag.,"  .Tilly,  19()o. 

T  "Pliil.    Mas.,"   Doceinber.   1904,  and  September,  1905 
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passed  thiough  the  aluminium,  and  the  images  on  the  plate 
should  show  a  break,  the  lines  being  more  widely  separated 
in  one  half  of  the  picture  than  in  the  other. 

But  M.  Becquerel  is  under  a  misapprehension  on  this 
point.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  no  such 
break  ought  to  appear,  and  the  photographic  result  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  the  a  particles  lose  speed 
as  they  pass  through  matter. 

In  order  that  this  may  be  clear,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
consider  the  order  of  the  deflections  of  the  a  rays  in  the  mag- 
netic field,  on  the  various  theories  that  have  been  proposed. 

Suppose  that  an  a  particle  is  pro- 
jected from  O  in  the  direction  O  N,  with 
velocity  v„ ,  and  that  the  action  of  a 
field  H  causes  it  to  describe  the  curved 
path  O  A. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  velocity  be 
constant  throughout,  and  the  path  be 
therefore  circular,  as  M.  Becquerel  sup- 
pcjses.  Then,  since  the  curvature  is 
small,  A  N  =  a*  2^  where  A  X=a  and 
p  is  the  radius  of  curvature. 


A  N 


He 


m  V, 


a' 
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In  the  second  place  let  the  velocity 
diminish  as  the  distance  from  ()  in- 
creases ;  and  let  us  take  the  extreme  case, 

where  the  velocity  vanishes  at  a  distance  a  from  O.  Let 
the  path  in  this  case  be  OA  .  It  does  not  make  very  much 
difference  what  law  of  diminution  of  velocity  we  adopt :  let 
U8  suppose,  as  my  experimental  results  seem  to  indicate,  that 
the  particle  spends  its  energy  at  a  rate  which  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  its  speed.     In  this  case : 


m 


dv 
ds 


kv  ■-,  B  being  measured  from  0, 


and  therefore  r*  oc    (a  -  s) 


4.1    .  V'        a-  s 
so  that  —  =  —   - 


.,  * 


a 
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Thus  p  = 


mv^ 


('-•^ 


Be 
and  we  obtain  easily  that,  if  p^dijd^y 

Now,  provided  that  I^c2«is  small,  this  quantity  is  very   nearly 
equal  to  A'N,  the  total  deflection  of  the  ray. 

But  this  integral 

mv^  '    7  ' 

and    this   quantity   is   very   small,  since   it   is  only  slightly 
greater  than  A  N. 

Finally  then  we  have  that 

A'N/AN  =  8/7. 

It  is  easily  found  that  if  we  had  supposed  the  a  particle 
to  spend  its  energy  uniformly  along  its  path,  we  should  have 
obtained  the  result: — A'N/ AN  =  4/3. 

It  will  thus  be  clear  that,  on  any  reasonable  hypothesis 
as  to  the  particular  law  of  diminution  of  velocity,  the  actual 
path  of  the  particle  differs  very  little  from  a  circle.  In  the 
extreme  case  which  I  have  considered,  the  small  deviation 
therefrom  at  the  end  of  the  path  is  small  compared  to  the 
widths  of  the  images  in  M.  Becquerel's  photograph.  If  the 
particle  ceases  to  ionise  whilst  its  velocity  is  still  great,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Professor  Rutherford,  the  variation  is  still 
less. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  circumstances  of  M.  Becquerel's 
experiment. 

As  a  first  approximation,  suppose  the  widths  of  the 
groove  containing  the  radium  salt  and  of  the  slit  to  be 
negligible. 

If  no  magnetic  ticld  is  acting,  all  the  a  particles  move  in 
the  vertical  line  O  N.  The  range  of  the  particles  from  RaC 
is  very  nearly  7  0  cm. :   from  which  it  follows  that  the  number 
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which  pass  any  given  point  P  is  propor- 
tional to  the  defect  of  O  P  from  7  0  cm., 
or  in  other  words  that  the  number  n 
which  end  their  flight  on  any  unit  of 
length  of  O  N  is  a  constant.  The  other 
three  groups  of  a  particles  have,  as  their 
furthest  distances  of  penetration,  4*8, 
4*2,  and  3*5  cm.  respectively.  Thus, 
between  4 "8  and  4*2  2n  a  particles  end 
their  flight  on  each  unit  of  length,  be- 
tween 4*2  and  35  the  number  is  3w, 
and  from  that  point  up  to  the  radium  An, 
The  radium  salt  is  supposed  to  be  deep 
enough  to  supply  all  these,  i.e.,  its  depth 
is  taken  to  be  at  least  002  cm.  Suppose 
now  a  powerful  magnetic  field  to  be 
brought  into  play,  the  direction  of  the 
lines  of  force  being  normal  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  The  paths  of  ttie  a  par- 
ticles are  curved  to  one  side,  and  the 
curvature  is  greater  the  nearer  the 
particle  is  to  the  end  of  its  course.  Let 
O  A  and  O  Q  represent  two  such  paths. 
Their  separation  from  each  other  is  con- 
siderably exaggerated  in  the  figure.  If 
all  the  paths  were  drawn  the  locus  of  Q 

would  be  seen  to  be  a  curve,  whose  curvature  in  contrast  to 
that  of  the  path  of  any  one  particle  would  be  greater  the 
further  the  distance  from  A.  This  is  in  agreement  with  M. 
Becquerel's  experiments,  as  I  have  previously  pointed  out.* 

The  width  of  the  trace  upon  the  paper  of  all  the  paths 
of  the  a  particles  is  very  small,  and  is  almost  too  fine  to  be 
shown  on  a  diagram. 

It  is  perhaps  well  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  break  in 
this  trace  at  the  critical  points  4  8,  4  2,  and  3*5.  It  is  quite 
smooth  from  end  to  end.  These  points  mark  the  extreme 
distance  to  which  various  bundles  of  «  rays  penetrate;  but 
the  deflection  of  an  a  ray  which  ends  its  course  at  a  given 
point  is  independent  of  the  particular  radioactive  material 
from  which  it  has  come ;  the  only  varying  characteristic  of 
an  a  particle  is  its  velocity. 

We  must  now  take  into  account  that  the  widths  of  the 
slit  and  the  groove  are  not  negligible,  as  is  clearly  to  be 
seen  from    the  photograph   under   consideration.        There   is 


o 

Fig.  2 


*  ^'Phil,  Mag./'  December,  1904,  p.  737.    Jahrbuch  d.  Rad.  u. 
Elektr.,  1905,  p.  14. 
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consequently,  so  to  speak,  a  large  penumbra.  Thus  the 
trace  upon  the  plane  of  the  paper  of  all  the  a  rays  is  such 
as  is  represented  in  Fig.  3,  the  deflections  being  all  exag- 
gerated so  as  to  be  capable  of  depiction. 

Now  suppose  an  aluminium 
plate  is  placed,  as  in  M.  Bec- 
querel's  experiment,  over  the  slit, 
so  that  the  a  particles  have  to  pass 
through  it  on  the  way  to  the  photo- 
graphic plate.  M.  Becquerel  sup- 
poses that  there  ought  therefore  to 

be  an  increased  displacement  of  the         

photographic  image.  But  this  is 
not  so.  The  path  of  any  one  a 
particle  is  slightly  deflected,  but 
the  whole  trace  is  not  appreciably 
disturbed.  The  aluminium  dimin- 
ishes  the  range  of  every  a  particle 
by  the  same   amount,  but   the  only 

result  is  to  cut  off  all  the  rays  which  

would  have  gone  past  a  certain 
point,  say  Q,  and  to  cause  them  to 
take  the  places  of  those  rays  which 
fell  short  of  Q ;  these  latter  being 
further  shortened.  This  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  posi- 
tion of  the  outer  edge  of  the  trace  upon  the  photographic 
plate;  and  though  there  must  be  a  slight  movement  of  the 
inner  edge,  so  that  the  trace  is  somewhat  narrower,  the 
change  is  so  small  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  detected,  as 
a  glance  at  the  photograph  will  show.  Magnetic  dispersion 
of  the  a  rays  does  exist:  it  has  been  directly  shown  by 
Rutherford,*  and,  as  I  think,  indirectly  by  M.  Becquerel's 
own  experiments,  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  curvature  of  his 
photographic  traces.  But  it  could  not  be  shown  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  experiment  which  M.  Becquerel  now  describes. 
That  would  be  analogous  to  the  search  for  evidence  of  the 
motion  of  the  stars  in  the  line  of  sight  in  the  displacement 
of  the  visible  spectrum  as  a  whole,  whereas  the  measurement 
to  be  made  is  of  the  displacement  of  some  Fraunhofer  line 
in  the  spectrum,  i,e.,  of  one  set  of  waves  which  can  be  isolated 
for  consideration.  It  is  here  that  Rutherford's  experiment 
is  differentiated  from  that  of  M.  Becquerel.  The  former  em- 
ployed as  a  source  of  rays  a  wire  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
RaC  emitting  a  particles  of  uniform  velocity,  which  is 
analogous  to  confining  one's  attention  in  the  star  problem  to 


Ra 
Fig.  3 


*  Also  quite  recently  by  Mackenzie,    "Phil.  Mag."  November, 
1906. 
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waves  of  one  length.  Moreover,  Rutherford  passed  his  a 
particles  for  some  considerable  distance  through  a  vacuum 
whilst  yet  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  field.  Thus 
the  evidence  of  the  increase  of  curvature  in  their  paths, 
originally  caused  by  the  loss  of  velocity  in  penetrating  matter, 
was  accumulated.  But  if,  as  in  M.  Becquerel's  experiment, 
the  path  is  in  the  air,  then  any  appreciable  increase  of  curva- 
ture closely  precedes  the  cessation  of  all  evidence  of  motion, 
and  the  result  must  be  in  any  case  almost  beyond  detection. 

M.  Becquerel  remarks  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  his 
photographs  of  the  greater  precision  of  the  outer  line  of  the 
trace,  which  I  had  anticipated.  But  the  photograph  which 
he  now  publishes  shows  that  there  is  too  much  penumbra  for 
such  an  effect  to  be  visible. 

THE  POSITIVE  CHARGE  OF  THE  a    PARTICLE. 

Considerable  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  a  particle  acquires  its  positive  charge. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  more  than  once  that  it  may  be 
explained  as  the  result  of  ionisation  by  collision  (Rutherford, 
address  to  St.  Louis  Congress,  1904 ;  Bragg,  'Thil.  Mag.," 
December,  1904),  and  that  the  same  hypothesis  will  explain 
the  deposit  of  tne  radium  emanation  on  the  negative  electrode 
(Bragg  and  Kleeman,  December,  1904).  In  the  case  of  the 
emanation,  an  explanation,  which  I  understand  to  be  similar, 
has  been  carefully  worked  out  by  Mackower  ("Phil.  Mag.," 
November,  1905). 

Rutherford  has  shown  that  the  a  particle  is  charged  at 
the  moment  of  leaving  the  radium  salt.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  this  result  is  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the  collision 
theory.  He  evaporated  a  very  weak  solution  of  radium  on  a 
plate,  and  supposed  that  as  a  result  he  had  an  excessively 
thin  layer,  so  that  the  particle  made  very  few  collisions  before 
emergence.  But  when  such  deposits  are  examined  under  a 
microscope  it  is  seen  that  the  salt  is  gathered  in  little  heaps, 
and  there  is  no  true  layer  at  all.  The  bulk  of  the  a  particles 
pass  through  hundreds  of  atoms  before  emergence,  and  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  ionisation  by  collision. 

We  find  that  the  a  particle  spends  energy  in  causing 
the  expulsion  of  electrons  from  the  atoms  of  any  ga«  which  it 
traverses.  The  tables  of  stopping  powers  given  above  show 
that  the  expenditure  of  energy  follows  the  same  law  when 
the  atoms  are  massed  in  a  solid.  We  conclude  that  the  solid 
is  ionised  in  the  same  way  as  the  eras.  We  should  therefore 
expect  to  find  slow -moving  electrons  issuing  from  radium 
itself,  and  from  both  sides  of  any  solid  screen  through  wliich 
the  particles  pass.  Surely  those  are  the  eflccts  observed  by 
J.  J.  Thomson,  Rutherford,  and  others.  This  has  already 
been  susrgested  by  Soddy  ( 'Nature,"  March,   1905). 
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THE    a    PARTICLES    OF    URANIUM     AND    THORIUM. 

By  W.  H.  Bragg,  M.A.,  Elder  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Adelaide. 

[Read  April  3,  1906.] 

This  paper  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  contains 
a  discussion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ionisation  current  due  to 
a  layer  of  radio-active  material  scattered  on  the  floor  of  an 
ionisation  chamber,  and  covered  by  a  uniform  sheet  of  metal 
foil.  The  result  is  expressed  in  a  formula  which  is  somewhat 
complicated  in  its  general  form,  but  is  capable  of  simplifica- 
tion under  suitable  conditions.  Account  is  taken  of  the  varia- 
tion of  ionisation  with  velocity.  The  second  contains  an 
account  of  experiments  which  show  :  — 

(a)  That  the  values  of  the  current  in  various  cases,  cal- 
culated from  the.  formula,  agree  very  well  with  the 
results  of  observation. 

(h )  That  the  ranges  of  the  a  particles  of  uranium  and 
thorium  are  very  nearly,  perhaps  exactly,  equal 
to  the  range  of  the  a  particle  of  radium. 

(c)  That  the  rate  at  which  thorium  atoms  break  down  is 
'19  of  the  similar  rate  for  uranium. 

Part  1. 

The  nietliod  which  was  used  by  Mr.  Kieeman  and  myself 
in  the  deteriiiiuation  of  the  ranges  of  the  a  particles  emitted 
by  radium  and  its  products  does  not  lend  it-self  to  the  corres- 
ponding determinations  in  the  cases  of  uranium  and  thorium. 
It  is  a  necessary  feature  of  the  method  that  all  a  particles 
except  those  moving  normally  to  the  horizontal  layer  of  radio- 
active material  should  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  ioni- 
sation chamber,  below  which  the  radium  is  placed.  This  is 
done  by  the  use  of  a  bundle  of  vertical  tubes,  which  stop 
all  a  particles  other  than  those  moving  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion. But  this  limitation  diminishes  very  greatly  the  num- 
ber of  effective  a  particle^s,  and  in  the  cases  of  uranium  and 
thorium  the  effect  is  reduced  below  the  limits  of  convenient 
measurement.  This  is  the  case  even  when  a  large  surface  of 
radio-active  material  is  employed.  In  order  to  determine  the 
raiipe^  of  uranium  and  thorium  another  method  must  be 
devised. 

I  have,  therefore,  calculated  the  ionisation  due  to  a 
radio-active  layer  over  which  a  screen  has  been  placed.     The 
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result  is  a  function  of  the  relation  of  the  stopping  power  of 
the  screen  to  the  range  of  the  particle ;  so  that  if  experinr  ent 
is  made  the  one  can  be  found  in  terms  of  the  other.  The 
stopping  power  of  the  screen  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
direct  measurement,  and  so  the  range  of  the  a  particle  can 
be  determined.  I  find  it  better,  however,  to  compare  the 
range  of  the  uranium  or  thorium  with  that  of  radium,  work- 
ing the  experiment  by  a  substitution  method  ;  for  the  range 
of  radium  is  known  with  some  accuracy,  and  the  method  itself 
is  accurate  enough  when  employed  in  comparing  ranges,  but 
a  little  uncertain  in  its  application  to  direct  determinations, 
as  will  be  explained  later. 

Experiments  of  this  kind  have  already  been  made  by 
several  observers,  notably  by  Professor  Rutherford  and  Miss 
Brooks  ("Phil.  Mag.,"  July,  1900).  But  at  the  time  when 
they  were  made  it  was  believed  that  the  a  rays  were  ab- 
sorbed according  to  an  exponential  law ;  it  was  not  known 
that  ea<;h  a  particle  possessed  a  definite  range  or  penetrating 
power.  Consequently  the  results  were  not  in  all  cases  ex- 
pressed in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  available  for  the  cal- 
culation of  the  range.  I  have,  therefore,  found  it  convenient 
to  repeat  them. 

In  the  following  theoretical  treatment  of  the  question 
the  following  cases  are  considered  :  — 

((f)  When  the  layer  of  radio-active  material  is  so  thick 
that  the  a  ravs  from  the  bottom  of  it  are  unable 
to  reach  the  air  above.  Such  a  thickness  is  of  the 
order  "002  cm. 

(h)  When  the  layer  is  extremely  thin. 

(c)  When  the  layer  is  thicker  than  in   (b),  but   not  so 

thick  as  in  fa). 

(d)  When    the   radio-active    material  is   in  the   form  of 

small  spheres  scattered  over  the  floor  of  the  ionisa- 
tion  chamber. 

The  first  and  second  are  really  special  cases  of  the  third. 
Uranium  and  thorium  are  conveniently  treated  under  (a)^  in- 
duced activities  under  (h)^  and  radium  under  (c), 

CASE  (a). 

lonisation  prothiced  in  air  above  a  thick  layer  of  radio- 
active material,  on  which  sheafs  of  absorbing  material 
are  laid. 

Let  the  surface  of  the  radio-active  material  be  of  unit 
area.       Let  the  full  range  of  the  a  particle  be  i?,   and   the 
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range  lost  by  passing  normally  through  the  absorbing  sheet 
beZ). 

Let  the  stopping  power  of  the  radio-active  material  per 
radio-active  atom  be  s.  This  means  that  if  an  a  particle 
passes  parallel  to  the  axis  along  a  cylinder  containing  only  as 
much  matter  as  goes  with  one  radio-active  atom  of  the  radio- 
active material,  the  loss  of  range  is  on  the  average  a  times 
the  loss  when  an  average  air  molecule  is  substituted  for  the 
radio-active  matter.  The  length  of  the  cylinder  is,  of  course, 
immaterial. 

The  a  particles  emerging  into  the  air  will  penetrate  to 
distances  depending  on  the  quantity  of  matter  traversed  be- 
fore emerging.  Consider,  in  the  first  place,  all  those  whose 
ranges  in  air  after  emergence  lie  between  r  and  r-\-dr. 
These  move  at  various  inclinations  to  the  normal  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  layer  ;  the  number  depends  on  the  inclination,  and 
may  be  reckoned  as  follows  :  — 

Consider  only  those  whose  inclinations  to  the  normal  lie 
between  0  and  0  -\-  80.  All  these  come  from  a  layer  of  a  certain 
thick ne-ss  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface.  The  depth 
does  not  concern  us,  but  the  thickness  does,  for  we  need  to 
know  the  number  of  radio-active  atoms  in  the  laver. 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  radio-active  atoms  in  a  c.c.  of  the 
material.  Ijet  n^  be  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  c.c.  of  air. 
The  molecules  are  not  uniform,  of  course,  but  are  averaged  for 
our  purpose. 

Then  an  a  particle   loses   the  same   range  in  traversing  a 

no 
distance  8r  in  air  as  in   travei^sing  a  distance   -  .Sr  in  the  radio 

« 
active      material. 

Hence,  if  PP'  is  the 

layer  in  question,  0 

the  radiu-activeatoiii, 

OS    the     course     of 

the      a     particle, 

then    0Q=: and 

ns 

OX    =     -^    •     COS  0' 

lis 

This  last  e\})ressiun 

is  mIso  the  \  uluiue  ot'  tlie  layer  from  which  the  aparticles  come,  since 

Nve  are  considering  unit  area  (rf  the  material  :  and  therefore  the 

,         PI-        ^'        .         •     -^  •    ?t„8rcos.6> 
number  ot  radio-active  atoms  m  it  is  — 

s 
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Let  each  molecule  emit  A''  a  particles  per  second.  iT  is  a 
very  small  fraction.  Then  the  number  emitted  by  each  particle 
between  the  inclinations  0  and  ^  +  8^  is 

27rsin^8^      N^inOSO 

Hence,  finally,  the  number  of  a  particles  whose  ranges  in  air 
after  emergence  lie  between  r  and  r  +  Sr,  and  which  have 
inclinations  to  the  normal  varying  from  ^  to  ^  +  8^,  is 

N  sin  Ofio  cos  OSrSO 
-- 

The  limits  of  0  are  0,  and  such  a  value  of  0  that  the 
a  particles  which  come  from  the  very  surface  of  the  radio-active 
material  and  move  at  this  inclination  to  the  normal  have  a 
range  r  in  the  air  after  penetrating  the  absorbing  sheet.  This 
value  of  0  is  given  by  the  equation  D  sec^  +  r  =  i?. 

Integrating  between  these  limits  we  find  that  the  total 
number  of  a  particles  whose  ranges  lie  between  r  and  r  4-  8r 


4«   I       (R-r?^ 


{R-rf 

Each  of  these  moves  over  a  range  r  in  air.  If,  as  a  first  approxi- 
mation, it  be  supposed  that  in  doing  so  it  makes  /;•  ions,  then 
we  find  that  the  whole  ionisation  (i)  is  obtained  by  integrat- 
ing this  expression  with  respect  to  r,  having  inserted  the  fac- 
tor Ir,  between  the  limits  R  —  D  and  0.     The  result  is 

Nln,  i  R\ 

i  = -\(R-D)  (R-W)  +  2  Z?Mog-l 

If  7  =  the  ionisation  when  D  =  0,  then 

1= R' 

Ss 

Hence 

I       D\    f       'SD\       2Z>'         R 
1/1=  (I--I    (1 1+  —  log.  - 

From  this  formula  a  curve  may  be  plotted  showing  the  relation 
between  ijl  and  DjR. 

This  result  is  obtained  on  tlie  assumption  that  the  ionisation 
caused  by  the  a  particle  is  proportional  to  tlie  distance  traversed, 
in  other  words  that  the  ionisation  is  independent  of  the  particle's 
velocitv.  This  is  not  actually  the  case.  T  have  shown  (''Phil. 
Mag.,"  Nov.,  1905)  that  the  ionisation  is  inversely  jiroportional  to 
the  square  of  tlie  vel<x'ity.   Assuming,  therefore,  tliat  the  ionisation 
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produced  is  proportional  to  the  energy  expended,  we  may  say 
that  8e « k^r/e,  where  e  is  the  energy  possessed  by  the  partide 
and  A;  is  a  constant.  Hence  e  is  proportional  to  a/  (r  +  d),  where 
d  is  also  a  constant.  In  the  paper  referred  to  I  have  shown  that 
d  =  1*33  cm.  Thus  the  ionisation  produced  by  the  a  particle  in 
traversing  the  last  r  cm.  of  its  course  may  be  put  equal  to 

l(V{r  +  d)  -  ^^r)* 

where  ^  is  a  const^^ant  and  d  =  l'33.  » 

Hence  the  whole  ionisation  due  to  such  particles  as  have 
ranges  between  r  and  r  +  Sr  is  equal  to 

This  must  be  integrated  between  the  limits  oi  R  —  D  and  0. 
The  final  result  is 

if /fio      3  3 

jy,  VR  I  ^/(^+«£)  +  V (i?+rf-  Z>)} 

+  2DVd^ log.  ^  ^ 


V{R+d)        ^Di{V(R+d)  +  Vrf)\ 


The  value  of  /,  the  current  when  the  materia]    is    un- 
covered, is  obtained  by  putting  D  =  0,     This  gives 

(R+dS^-^d^ -  RVd 

Nln^    3^  ^       3 

The  value  of  ijl  is  therefore  no  longer  a  function  of  DIR 
merely,  as  in  the  simpler  formula  found  for  the  case  when  the 
variation  of  ionisation  with  speed  is  neglected.  Consequently 
the  curves  for  various  values  of  R  are  not  all  of  the  same  form. 
It  appears  on  trial,  however,  and  it  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  that  the  form  of  the  curve  is  altered  but  little, 
even  when  R  is  altered  considerably.  Curve  A  was  plotted 
for  the  case  i?  =  3,  and  serves  very  well  in  the  cases  of  uran- 
ium and  thorium.  It  lies  very  close,  as  can  be  found  on  trial, 
to  the  curve  obtained  from  the  simpler  formula  of  the  case 
when  the  variation  of  ionisation  with  velocity  is  neglected. 

*  Even  if  there  be  errors  in  the  theory  which  leads  to  this  formula, 
the  present  argument  is  not  injured,  for  the  formula  correctly  repreeenta 
the  actual  facts. 
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The  following  co-ordinates  have  been  used  in  drawing  the 
curve : — 

DjR    -067    110  -167  -250  -333    443  -568  -667  -833 
ijl      -773  -657  -532  -378  -262    148  -069    030  -010 


CASE    {h). 

Thin  layer  of  radio-active  materinl. 

The  limits  for  B  are  now  ^,  and  O.^  where 

D  sec  ^i  +  r=  i?,  and  {D+  D')  sec  O^  +  r—R. 

D'  being  the  air  equivalent  of  the  layer  of  radio-active 
material.  Plence,  the  total  number  of  particles  whose  ranges 
lie  between  r  and  r  +  dr,  is 


is 


where  D"^  is  neglected. 


2^        (R  -  r/ 
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In  this  case  we  find  that  the  whole  ionisation  (f)  is  given 
by 

2n 


mnM' 


and  the  ionisation  due  too  the  uncovered  material  by 

2«  / 
Nln^D'     ^^    ^   f 

If  we  had  supposed  the  ionisation  to  be  independent  ot 
the  velocity,  we  should  have  obt«.ined  the  result 

D    D      D 
i!l=\ +  -log.-  • 

In  this  case  the  effect  of  neglecting  the  variation  of 
ionisation  with  velocity  is  more  serious.  For  instance,  if  in 
the  simpler  formula  we  put  Dj R  =  '2dy  we  find  that  i II  =  'iO  : 
whereas,  if  we  use  the  fuller  formula,  and  put  D  =  '75,  R  =  S, 
we  find  that  /'/--'HS. 

These  formulae  are  applicable  to  measurements  of  the 
range  due  to  induced  activity,  since  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
the  active  deposit  is  extremely  thin.  Curve  B  is  plotted  from 
the  fuller  formula  of  the  two,  for  the  case  in  which  7?  =  7.  As 
usual,  d  is  put  equal  to  1*33. 

The  followin*^  co-ordinatt's  have  been  used  in  drawing  the 
curve : — 

D/R      -061   •1-24  -250  -357  -500  -690  -833 

i/l        -807  -612  -167  -335  -193  -077  -023 

CASE   (c). 

Mo(h  ratehf  thin  layer  of  radio-active  material. 

Lot  the  air  etjuivalent  of  the  thickness  of  the  material  be  D'. 
This  must  be  considcM'ed  in  two  parts. 

(i.)  Where   r  is  such  that   D-{-D'-\-r  is  less  than   /?,   the 

limits  of  ^are  cos and    cos      ;  and  the  limits  of  r 

R-r  R-r 


ar 


e  R—  D  —  D'  and  zero. 
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(ii.)  Where  r  is  such  that  Z>-f //  +  r  is  greater  than  R,  the 

-^   D 

limits  of  $  are  cos     and  zero,  and  the  limits  of  r  are R-D 

R  —  r 

and  R-D-U. 
Hence 


^K     ]R-D-n'l       \R-r)  J    (,  ) 


_  rfr 


A''-r[i:i^y&]\---^^Y 


=  l{/i -  D  +df  --(R- D-£>'+  df  -2£>'^d 

D'         •      ^(D+n)\^{R^d)  +  ^(R-^d-D)} 
"^  V^rZ^)    ^^'"  y ^  ^/(  AmTg^)  4-  J(R ^d-D-D')\ 

U'-^IDU       Vl<\y/{J^-¥d)-{-^{R-\-d--D-  D')\ 

Curve  ('  is  plotted  from  this  formula  for  the  case  when  /('  =  3'5 
and  I)'  =  'o.      As  usual,  d  is  taken  equal  to  I'33. 

The  following  co-urdinjitrs  have  heen  used  in  drawing  the 
curve  : — 

D/R     -057  -143  -200  -257  -380  -500  -714 

i/I       -833  -042  -339  -449  -288  -174  -044 

CASE    (d). 

The  radlo-d.ciire  nutt trial  in  ilit  farm  of  small  sphcrts. 

This  case  is  not  realised  in  any  of  the  experiments  des- 
cribed in  this  paper,  but  is  introduced  in  order  to  show  how 
greatly  the  effects  depend  on  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the 
radio-active  material. 

Suppose  the  sphere  to  be  of  such  a  size  that  its  diameter 
is  a  few  times  greater  than  the  range  of  the  a  particle  in  the 
radio-active  material  itself.  It  may  then  be  supposed  that  the 
sphere  emits  equal  numbers  of  a  j)articles  in  all  directions 
and  at  all  ranges  up  to  the  maximum.     Neglecting  the  varia- 
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tion  of  ionisation  with  velocity  we  find  that  the  ionisation  is 
proportional  to 


fcos -^  DjR  [I^-Dsec.  $ 
J  J      sin  0,  r.  dO. 


dr. 


o 


o 


D 
t,p„  to  R^-  D^+  2RD  log.  — . 

R 

D"      D         D 

Thus     f//  =  1 +  2—  log.  — . 

R^      R     ^  R 

If  DIR  =  '2b  then  ill  =  '25  nearly.  In  the  case  of  a  thin 
uniform  layer  we  found  above  that  if  D/R  =  '25y  then  1/7  = '40. 
Thus  the  effect  of  a  screen  in  cutting  down  the  ionisation 
effects  depends  very  much  on  the  mode  of  disposition  of  the 
radio-active  material  below  it. 

Part  II. 

The  apparatus  employed  was  of  the  usual  form,  and  very 
similar  to  that  described  by  Rutherford  ("Radio-activity," 
1905,  p.  98).  As  shown  in  the  figure  the  material  was  laid  on 
the  high  potential  plate  B,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  upper 
plate  A  that  no  a  particle  could  reach  it.  Thus,  every  a 
particle  ran  to  its  extreme  range;  and,  to  make  more  certain 
of  catching  all  the  ions,  the  upper  plate  was  extended  down- 
wards at  the  sides. 


ro. 


-*to   Q.E 


,J 


L„L 


_-L. 


->f,o   B4t.t*ry 
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Uranium, 

The  uranium  was  used  in  the  form  of  the  green  oxide, 
UjOp,  and  was  freed  for  the  time  from  Uranium  X.  This  was 
not  necessary,  but  convenient,  as  it  diminished  the  /?  ray 
correction.  The  uranium  was  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
placed  in  a  shallow  depression  turned  in  a  metal  plate,  the 
diameter  of  the  recess  being  3*1 7  cm.  and  the  depth  1-32  inch, 
which  was  far  more  than  enough  to  make  sure  that  the  a 
rays  from  the  lowest  stratum  could  not  get  out.  The  surface 
of  the  material  was  carefully  smoothed  by  the  aid  of  a  polished 
metal  plate.  A  potential  of  300  volts  was  used,  which  was 
nearly  sufficient  to  saturate ;  more  was  not  necessary,  as  only 
relative  ionisations  were  in  question.  Aluminium  foil  was 
used  as  the  absorbing  layer,  the  weight  and  area  of  each 
piece  being  measured  so  as  to  obtain  the  product  of  the 
density    p  and  the   thickness    r7.  In  the   following   table 

the  first  column  gives  the  value  of  pd  of  the  foil  used,  and 
the  second  the  corresponding  current,  being  the  mean  of  five 
readings  of  the  leak  for  ten  seconds. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

prfxlO* 

ill 

From 
curve  A. 

/o8  of  full 
range  x  10 

0 

1044 

1-000 

317 

811 

■768 

•071 

448 

633 

635 

•595 

•139 

462 

949 

494 

•456 

•205 

463 

1265 

376 

•339 

•275 

460 

1620 

275 

•239 

•353 

458 

1930 

201 

•165 

•425 

455 

2610 

97 

•062 

•580 

449 

3290 

55 

•021 

•718 

458 

+  2  layers  of 

34 

0 

tinfoil 

The  last  line  shows  that  wiien  two  layers  of  tinfoil  were  added 
to  the  aluminium  foil  already  covering  the  uranium  the  leak 
was  reduced  to  34.  Each  layer  of  foil  was  equivalent  to 
about  17  mm.  of  air,  and  the  aluminium  to  about  21,  so  that 
the  whole  cut  off  the  a  rays  completely,  for  their  range  was 
known  to  be  not  more  than  3'5  cm.  This  leak  of  34  was 
therefore  due  to  ft  rays,  and  the  normal  leak  of  the  appara- 
tus. The  third  column  shows  the  result  of  subtracting  34 
from  all  the  figures  of  the  second  column,  and  reducing  to  a 
decimal  fraction  of  I  (the  maximum  current).  The  num- 
bers so  obtained  were  then  considered  as  so  many  ordinates  of 
the  thick  layer  curve  A  ;  and  the  corresponding  abscissae  found 
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and  placed  in  the  fourth  column.  It  was  then  possible  to 
obtain  from  each  reading  a  determination  of  the  pd  of  that 
aluminium  sheet  which  the  a  particles  of  uranium  could  just 
penetrate.  For  example,  the  table  shows  that  when 
pd  ='000949,  i/I  =  *456.  The  abscissa  of  curve  A  correspond- 
ing to  this  ordinate  is  *205.  Consequently  the  pd  of  full 
range  is  equal  to  '000949/ '205  =  '00463.  The  figures  in  the 
last  column  show  the  result  of  this  calculation  in  the  case  of 
each  observation.  Their  close  agreement  shows  that  the  ex- 
perimental results  fit  accurately  a  curve  derived  from  the 
theory  given  above,  and  is  good  evidence  of  the  soundness  of 
the  calculation. 

The  mean  of  the  values  in  the  last  column  is  '00456. 

Radimi}, 

A  very  small  quantity  of  radium  bromide  was  dissolved 
in  water  and  evaporated  on  a  platinum  plate.  It  was  then 
raised  to  a  bright  red  heat,  in  order  to  expel  the  emanation. 
Some  RaC  still  remained,  but  this  fell  to  a  negligible  value 
in  a  few  hours,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ionisation 
current  due  to  the  newly  prepared  layer  declined  to  about 
half  value  in  that  time.  It  was  then  re-heated  so  as  to  drive 
ofiF  such  fresh  emanation  as  had  been  formed  since  the  pre- 
vious heating.  It  has  been  shown  by  Kleeman  and  myself 
("Phil.  Mag.,"  Dec,  1904),  that  a  layer  so  heated  is  very 
nearly  free  from  all  the  radio-active  products  of  radium. 

The  same  aluminium  foils  were  used  as  in  the  previous 
experiment.     The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table:  — 


I. 

II. 

p^xlO'"' 

r/ 

317 

•775 

633 

•63  4 

949 

\}  ^  -d 

1265 

•430 

161/ 

•  O  O  1 

1933 

261 

2613 

•i:.o 

3289 

•072 

III. 

IV. 

Ff  om 

pd  of  fun 

curvp.  C 

rartQP.  x  10' 

•077 

412 

•145 

437 

•209 

453 

•270 

468 

•345 

468 

•405 

477 

•528 

493 

•650 

507 

There  is  licre  not  quite  sucli  good  concordance  between  the 
fic^uros  shown  in  the  last  coluitin  as  there  was  in  the  case  of 
uranium.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  a  matter  for  surprise.  As- 
sumine:  that  the  theory  of  Part  1.  of  this  paper  is  correct, 
tlien,  if  the  observed  results  are  to  fit  the  calculated  curve 
exactly,  the  active  material  under  consideration  should  emit 
only  u  particles  of  one  range  f i.f.,  of  one  velocitv  on  leaving 
the    parent   atom,   though  not,  of  course,   of    one  velocitv  on 
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leaving  the  surface).  Although  the  radium  in  this  case  was 
nearly  free  from  its  radio-active  descendants,  yet  a  small  trace 
must  have  remained.  The  effect  would  be  to  make  the  value 
of  the  current  a  little  too  large  at  all  times,  but  especially 
when  the  absorbing  sheet  was  so  thick  as  to  stop  almost  en- 
tirely the  a  particles  from  the  radium  itself ;  so  that  the  last 
readings  of  the  last  column  would  be  too  high,  which  is  the 
case.  A  more  important  explanation  of  the  want  of  concord- 
ance of  the  first  and  last  results  with  the  rest  seems  to  be 
that  for  some  reason  the  first  layers  of  aluminium  foil  which 
are  laid  over  the  material  cut  down  the  radiation  more  than 
they  ought  to  do.  This  may  in  part  at  least  be  a  consequence 
of  the  experimental  arrangements.  The  aluminium  foil 
cannot  be  made  to  lie  very  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  material, 
on  account  of  its  flimsy  nature,  and  must  have  a  little  air 
space  underneath  it.  Now,  the  air  next  the  material  is  the 
seat  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of  ionisation.  Thus,  the 
first  layer  may  have  an  exaggerated  importance.  Another 
partial  cause  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  first  layer  or 
two  must  cut  off  the  easily  absorbed  radiation  from  the  radio- 
active surface  which  lias  been  shown  to  exist  by  J.  J.  Thom- 
son and  by  Rutherford.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  measure- 
ment of  the  amount  of  ionisation  due  to  this  radiation.  If 
in  this  experiment  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ionisation 
current,  when  the  material  is  uncovered,  is  supposed  due  to 
this  cause;  and  if  the  foil  whose  pd  =*000317  cuts  off  three- 
quarters  of  it,  and  the  next  addition  of  foil  the  remainder, 
then  the  fif^ures  in  the  last  column  become,  in  order,  488, 
487,  487,  496,  486,  490,  502,  514.  Thus  the  existence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  radiation  of  this  kind  would  explain  the 
present  discrepancies  in  the  experiment.  It  will  be  seen  later 
that  a  similar  effect  occurs  with  thorium.  It  is  not  so  notice- 
able in  the  uranium  experiment,  as  will  be  found  on  turning 
back  to  the  table  of  results.  Still,  the  first  result  is  rather 
smaller  than  those  which  follow,  and  a  separate  measurement 
made  with  a  very  thin  layer  for  wliirh /)rf  - '000133  gave  a 
value  for  the  full  range  equal  to  "00426,  which  is  much  smaller 
than  the  rest. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  first  and  last  readings 
are  more  liable  to  error  than  the  others,  since  the  ends  of  the 
curve  are  used  in  obtaining  them. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  radium  measurements  are 
liable  to  certain  small  errors  whose  magnitude  can  hardlv  be 
estimated  as  yet.  But  they  are  small,  and  they  tend  to  bal- 
ance each  other,  so  that  for  our  present  purpose  we  may  safely 
assume  the  mean  of  the  results  of  the  last  column,  viz., 
'00466,   to  be  the  pd  of  that  sheet  of  aluminium,  which  can 
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just  be  penetrated  by  the  a  particle  of  radium.  If  there  are 
errors  of  experiment  other  than  those  discussed  above  they 
are  common  to  the  experiments  with  uranium  and  thorium, 
and  disappear  when  comparison  is  made. 

RaC. 

A  small  piece  of  copper  foil  was  rendered  active  by  ex- 
posure at  a  negative  potential  to  the  emanation  from  one  or 
two  mmg.  of  radium  bromide.  Tinfoil  was  used  as  the  ab- 
sorbing layer.  There  was  a  special  difficulty  in  the  experi- 
ment due  to  the  decay  of  the  active  matter.  This  was  over- 
come by  taking  measurements  of  the  current  with  the  RaC 
uncovered  before  and  after  each  measurement  when  foil  was 
placed  over  the  radiating  material.  The  observations  were 
equally  spaced  in  point  of  time,  so  that  the  geometric  mean 
of  the  two  former  measurements  could  be  matched  against  the 
latter.     The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

pd  in  Sn 
foil  X  10* 

ill 

From 
Curve  B 

pd  of  full 
range  x    10* 

477 

960 

1440 

•518 
•235 
•072 

•217 
•459 
•700 

220 
209 
206 

Thus  the  a  particles  from  RaC  can  just  penetrate  a  sheet  of 
tinfoil  whose  pd  =  '0212.  A  separate  experiment  by  the 
method  employed  by  Kleeman  and  myself  ("Phil.  Mag.," 
Sept.,  1905),  sliowed  that  this  was  equivalent  to  7  4  cm.  of  air. 
The  actual  range  is  7'1  (lor.  cif.J,  so  that  the  agreement  can 
be  considered  satisfactorv. 

Thorium, 

The  material  was  used  in  the  form  of  thorium 
oxide,  which  had  been  freed  as  far  as  possible  from 
other  radio-active  substances  by  means  of  the  processes 
described  by  Rutherford  and  Soddy.  The  treatment 
employed,  which  included  heating  to  a  bright  red  heat  as  the 
final  stat^^e,  was  judged  to  have  been  successful  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: — In  the  first  place,  the  recovery  of  activity 
was  not  mark^'d  by  an  initial  drop,  so  far  as  could  be  ob- 
served :  in  the  second,  the  ionisatiou  current  rose  at  a  rate 
which  sliowed  that  it  would  be  halfwav  to  the  final  value  in 
four  days,  the  final  value  beinor  about  four  times  the  initial. 
In  the  third  place,  no  emanation  came  off  the  material  when 
first  prepared  :  even  when  no  draught  was  employed  the  read- 
illi,^s  did  not  alter  in  15  minutes:  and,  in  the  fourth  place, 
the  observed  results  fitted  closely  to  the  calculated  curves, 
showing  only  a  slight  variation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  radium. 
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The  results  of  one  experiment  are  shown  in  the  following 
table :  — 


AL 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

pdof 

»// 

From  Curve 

pd  of /all 

foil  X   10" 

A 

range  x  10* 

244 

•813 

•055 

444 

474 

•670 

'108 

439 

780 

•544 

•162 

480 

1061 

•412 

•227 

468 

1573 

•271 

•328 

480 

2073 

•i73 

•417 

499 

2607 

•106 

•504 

517 

The  mean  of  the  figures  in  the  last  column  is  '00477. 

In  another  experiment  the  thorium  was  precipitated  twice 
at  intervals  of  two  days,  and  then  five  times  at  intervals  of 
twelve  hours.     The  results  were  as  follows :  — 


Al. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV 

pdof 
foil   X    lO'"' 

'■// 

FroiH  Curve 
A 

pd  of  full 
range  x    1 

534 

•655 

•114 

470 

1046 

•4!25 

•221 

473 

1633 

•248 

•347 

471 

2133 

154 

•438 

486 

Ir:  this  case  the  mean  of  the  figures  in  the  last  column  is 
*(K)475.  As  in  the  case  of  radium,  this  result  is  probably  a 
little  too  high,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  all  the  radio- 
active products  of  tliorium,  and  all  these  have  ranges  higher 
than  thorium  itself.  For  Rutherford  has  shown  that  the  a 
particle  of  the  induced  activity  of  thorium  has  the  same  pene- 
trating power  as  the  a  particle  of  the  induced  activity  f^f 
radium,  and  some  rough  experiments  which  I  have  made  with 
Th.X.  go  to  show  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Ra,  the  second  and 
third  active  products  have  ranges  intermediate  between  the 
first  and  fourth.  *It  mav  also  be  calculated  from  an  experi- 
ment of  Rutherford's  ("Radio-activity,"  2nd  Ed.,  p.  2^:  . 
that  the  range  of  the  emanation  a  j)article  is  about  6  cm. ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  how  much  siiould  be  allowed  for  the  stop- 
ping power  of  the  mica  sheet  which  he  used. 


*  NoTK.  — -An  experiiiHMit  hy  S«htnifll  (Pliys.  Z«Mt.  Xo.  2.1,  ]).  897)  has 
shown  tiiat  KaA  has  twr)  tliirrls  (it  tln^  pi'iirl rating  ])MW«'r  of  KaC  Huii<(» 
its  range  must  hv  the  l«)nL{<'r  i)i  tin.*  two  inttMiiu'diatc  r.in;^t'.s,  (Iciterniined 
bv  Kleenian  and  nivst'lf,  vi/,.,  4"S:^  ;  and  tin*  ranirr  of  tin*  tinanation  niiisi 
he  4'*23.  Thus  in  tlie  radiu-aftiv**  stMjiK.-ni-c  each  i'X])ln^iiin  is  more  violent 
than  the  last. 
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The  general  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  uranium, 
thorium,  and  radium  eject  a  particles  of  nearly,  if  not  ex- 
actly, the  same  speed.  Considering  the  many  parallelisms 
already  known  to  exist  between  the  processes  of  disintegration 
of  these  substances  and  their  products,  this  new  fact  is  cer- 
tainly suggestive.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  the 
ranges  of  Th.X.  and  Th.  emanation.* 

Relative  Activities  of  Uranium  and  Thorium. 

An  expression  is  found  in  Part  I.  of  this  paper  for  the 
total  ionisation  over  an  uncovered  deep  layer  of  active  ma- 
terial. By  its  aid  we  may  find  the  relative  numbers  of 
a  particles  emitted  by  uranium  and  thorium  when  the  ionisa- 
tion currents  due  to  known  areas  of  the  layers  have  been 
measured. 

Since  the  ranges  are  so  nearly  alike,  it  is  sufficient  to  use 
the  simpler  formula:  — 


8.S 

If,    now,    the 
thorium,  we  have 

suffixes    U   and    T    refer    to    uranium    and 

/,                   A^TT^,«T 

^T                Af-p'^T^lJ 

and  therefore 

»  V -p                /  -ji  *\  ji  o -p 

^^  U               ^U^T*U 

Each  time  that  a  thorium  experiment  was  completed  a  compari- 
son  was  made  of  the  currents  /t  and  7^..     In  the  fii'st  case  — 


T 

was  found  to  be  •234  :  in  the  seeimd  •234. 


—        as   may   bt3  seen  from   the  results  given  above   can 

45(1 


be    taken    as  eoual   to  I 1    =-916. 


*  Kxptriiui'iits  ju^^t  coniplctcd  ^,'0  to  show  that  the  prirticle  from  Th.B. 
is  rathLT  uioit*  p»MH-triitin!^  lliaii  that  from  KaC;  and  that  the  particle  from 
Til  Km.  has  a  lanut'  ol  al»out  tinec  fourlli.<  of  thai  frum  Th.B.  It  is 
ahcady  known  tliat  the  raijt;*'  of  I  lie  parti<lt'  from  RaA  is  "(58  of  that  fn)m 
Ka(\  *  (April  4.  lIHKi.) 
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Sr     N/232  +  2V16     23-2 

Also    —  = = 

S,.     V239+IV16     26-2 

assuming  the  square  root  law  (Bragg  &  Kleeraan,  "Phil.  Mag.," 
September,  1905)  to  hold  for  uranium  and  thorium. 

Hence,  finally, 

^T  23-2 

—  =  234  x-916  X =-190. 

N^.  26-2 

This  result  may  be  a  little  too  small,  since  the  range  of 
the  a  particle  of  thorium  may  be  slightly  over-estimated. 
The  square  of  the  range  enters  into  the  formula  of  compari- 
son, but  on  the  other  hand  any  a  rays  of  long  range  which 
have  not  been  removed  from  the  thorium  would  make  It 
too  large.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  actual  value  cannot 
be  far  from  "20,  i.e.,  the  uranium  atoms  break  down  very 
nearly  five  times  as  fast  as  the  thorium. 

I  have  preferred  to  make  the  method  one  of  comparison 
of  ranges  rather  than  of  absolute  determination.  For  there 
are  two  or  three  difficulties  in  using  it  for  the  latter  purpose. 
In  the  first  place,  as  already  said,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  the 
thin  aluminium  leaf  lie  very  close  to  the  radiating  surface, 
and  the  layers  of  air  close  to  the  surface  contribute  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  ions.  To  make  this  error  uniform  I 
have  used  a  net  of  very  fine  wires,  with  a  mesh  of  §  of  an 
inch,  to  keep  the  foils  down.  The  net  was,  of  course,  placed 
over  the  bare  surface  also,  when  I  was  measured.  Again, 
there  is  a  disturbing  effect  due  to  the  secondary  ionisation  of 
the  absorbing  sheet.  Mme.  Curie  has  called  attention  to  effects 
of  this  kind  (Rutherford,  "Radio-activity,"  1905,  p.  189). 
I  find  that  there  is  slightly  more  ionisation  vhen,  of  the  two 
layers  of  foil,  Al.  and  Sn.,  the  latter  is  on  top.  Using  tin- 
foil, the  range  always  comes  out  rather  larger  than  when 
aluminium  foil  is  employed  :  e.p.,  the  rano^e  of  RaC  when 
tinfoil  was  used  was  found  to  be  7'4  cm.,  and  when  aluminium 
foil  was  used  6'5  cm.  The  range  of  Ra,  as  found  by  tho  aid 
of  aluminium  foil,  was  3*26,  which  is  half  the  range  of  RaC, 
as  it  should  be.  I  had  no  tinfoil  thin  enough  to  give  an 
accurate  measurement  of  the  range  of  the  a  particle  of  Ra. 
Both  measurements  with  aluminium  foil  are  too  low,  and  the 
one  with  tinfoil  is  too  high.  The  tinfoil  lies  flatter  on  the 
surface  than  the  aluminium,  whi^h  may  help  to  explain  rhe 
difference,  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  mainly  due 
to  the  secondary  ionisation. 

One  dther  difficulty  lies  in  the  way  of  an  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  range  in  air  by  this  method.  As  has  already 
been  mentioned  by  Kleenian  and  myself  f'Tliil.  Masr.."  ^ept., 
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1905)^  the  loss  of  range  of  the  a  particle  of  RaC  in  going 
through  a  given  sheet  of  material  appears  to  be  slightly 
greater  than  the  loss  of  range  of  an  a  particle  of  RaA,  and 
it  is  not  yet  quite  cl<ear  whether  this  difference  is  real  or  appa- 
rent. 

The  difficulties  which  have  just  been  mentioned  occur  only 
in  the  absolute  determination  of  air  ranges,  and  do  not  afiFect 
the  accuracy  of  the  comparison  of  the  ranges  of  radium, 
uranium,  and  thorium. 

I  owe  my  grateful  thanks  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Cooke  for  his 
have  thought  it  better  to  allow  it  to  stand  without  alteration. 


Note. — Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  received  tb« 
February  number  of  "The  Philosophical  Magazine,"  contain- 
ing an  article  by  Mr.  N.  F.  Campbell  on  "The  Radiation  from 
Ordinary  Materials."  In  finding  the  formulae  necessary  to 
his  investigation,  Mr.  Campbell  has  covered  part  of  the 
ground  gone  over  in  Part  I.  of  this  paper.  As  the  fuller 
treatment  which  I  have  given  is  required  in  my  own  work  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  allow  it  to  stand  without  alteration. 

In  a  footnote  Mr.  Campbell  expresses  his  inability  to  see 
why  I  introduced  an  obliquity  factor  cos  6  into  the  prelimi- 
nary calculations  of  my  first  paper  on  the  a  rays  ("Phil. 
Mag,"  Dec,  1904),  The  mistake  is  mine.  I  did  not  discover 
it  until  I  had  occasion  to  consider  the  matter  again  in  con- 
nection with  this  present  investigation.  By  omitting  the  fac- 
tor, Mr.  Campbell  has  obtained  the  correct  formula  for  the 
case  which  he  has  investigated. 
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Descriptions    of    Australian    Tineina. 
By  E.  Meyrick,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. 

[Read  April  3,  1906.] 

Whilst  preparing  my  material  for  the  classification  of  the 
I*futdlid(r,  I  have  had  occasion  to  turn  out  several  dark  cor- 
ners of  the  Tineififiy  and  have  investigated  the  affinities  of 
some  neglected  or  misunderstood  genera,  besides  discovering  a 
few  species  accidentally  overlooked  hitherto.  The  results  of 
this  research  are  embodied  in  the  following  paper. 

XYLORYCTID^. 

Chekeita,  n.g. 

Head  smooth  :  tongue  developed.  Antennae  ^',  in  male 
simple  or  minutely  ciliated,  basal  joint  moderate,  without 
pecten.  Labial  palpi  very  long,  recurved,  second  joint  thick- 
ened with  appressed  scales,  terminal  joint  as  long  as  or  longer 
than  sec^aid,  slender,  acute.  Maxillary  palpi  obsolete.  Poe- 
t^rior  tibiae  smooth,  with  expansible  whorls  of  rough  scales  at 
origin  )f  spurs.  Forewings  with  lb  furcate,  2  from  J-,  7  to 
costa  (r  apex,  8  absent,  11  from  middle.  Hindwings  some- 
what 3ver  1,  trapezoidal,  apex  obtuse,  termen  sinuat-e,  cilia 
^-*  :  3  and  4  connate,  5  parallel,  6  and  7  connate  or  stalked, 
8  anastomosing  with  upper  margin  of  cell  towards  base. 

Type  (^.  tinthahn.  Allied  to  Cafori/cfis,  from  which  it 
differs  especially  by  the  structure  of  vein  8  of  hindwings. 
The  species  are  relatively  small  dark  insects,  with  a  tendency 
to  metallic  colouring. 

('hern/fa  tint hftha ,  n.  sp. 

Male,  feitiale,  12-13  mm.  Head  and  thorax  blackish, 
with  a  few  white  scales.  Palpi  black,  basal  joint  white, 
second  joint  white  except  base  and  apex,  terminal  joint 
sprinkled  with  white.  Antennae  blackish.  Abdomen  dark 
fuscous,  segmental  margins  white.  Forewings  elongate-oblong, 
costa  gently  arched,  apex  obtuse,  termen  slight Iv  sinuati^  or 
nearly  straight,  somewhat  oblique;  dark  fuscous,  coarsely 
irrorated  witli  black,  and  more  irregularly  with 
white ;  the  white  scales  appear  to  form  an  irrc£rular  line 
from  costa  beyond  rj  to  tornus,  and  a  terminal  series  of  dots, 
but  no  other  defined  marking^s:  cilia  metallic  purplish-bronze. 
Hindwings  with  6  and  7  connate  :  dark  bronzy-fuscous  ;  cilia 
fuscous,  with  dark  fuscous  basal  line. 
o 
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Sydney  and  Shoal  haven,  New  South  Wales,  in  October 
and  January  :  two  specimens.  Characterized  by  the  strong 
white  irroration  and  metallic  cilia. 

Ghereuta  anfkraristisy  n.  sp. 

Male,  10  mm.  Head  and  thorax  dark  metallic  purplish- 
leadeii-grey.  Palpi  dark  bronzy-fuacous,  towards  base  whit- 
ish. Antennae  dark  fuscous,  simple.  Abdomen  dark  bronzy- 
fuscous,  lateral  margins  spotted  with  white.  Forewings  elon- 
gate, costa  gently  arched,  apex  obtuse,  termen  rather  obliquely 
rounded  ;  dark  bronzy-fuscous  with  coppery  reflections,  with  a 
few  scattered  white  scales:  cilia  dark  fuscous.  Hindwings 
with  6  and  7  connate ;  dark  bronzy -fuscous  ;  cilia  dark  fuscous, 
basal  third  blackish-fuscous. 

York,  West  Australia,  in  November :  one  specimen. 

Chereuta  chalcistis,  n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  13-16  mm.  Head  and  thorax  metallic 
bronzy-grey,  side-tufts  yellowish.  Palpi  bronzy-grey,  towards 
base  whitish.  Antenna*  dark  fuscous,  in  male  minutely 
ciliated.  Abdomen  bronzy-fuscous,  segmental  margins  broadly 
whitish.  Forewings  elongate,  costa  gently  arched,  apex  ob- 
tuse, termen  hardly  rounded,  oblique ;  fuscous,  irrorated  with 
dark  fuscous  and  mixed  with  yellowish -brown  ;  stigmata  very 
obscurely  indicated  with  dark  fuscous  scales,  plical  somewhat 
beyond  first  discal :  cilia  fuscous.  Hindwings  with  6  and  7 
stalked  :  dark  fuscous,  darkest  towards  apex  ;  cilia  fuscous, 
with  dark  fuscous  basal  shade. 

Albany,  West  Australia,  in  December;  two  specimens, 

(ECOPHORIDiK. 

r  now  divide  this  family  into  two  main  groups,  viz.,  (A) 
havinsj  antennae  of  male  moderately  or  strongly  ciliated  (1  or 
more)  :  and  (B)  having  antennae  of  male  simple,  or  at  most 
minutely  ciliated  (not  over  i^).  This  second  group  is  that 
which  1  forinerly  separated  as  a  distinct  family  (DrpreH' 
s(U'i(i(l(f  ):  it  is  rather  numerously  represented  in  the  Indian 
region,  and  I  am  now  better  acquainted  with  its  extent.  It 
is  a  natural  assoniblag^o,  and  I  find  some  genera  are  referable 
to  it,  which  I  had  placed  elsewhere,  notably  Eupselia  and 
Thii<hn'((.  The  three  genera,  Eifp'^f/ia,  Thf/dnrn,  and  Dolrro- 
jnnna,  tlioni^li  bv  nn  means  verv  eloselv  related  tofjether,  agrree 
in  tiie  possession  of  a  very  singular  form  of  pupa — naked, 
ant{ular,  and  seated  erect  upon  the  truncate  tail,  imitating  a 
leaf  -and  it  is  therefoie  probable  tiiat  some  other  srenera  of 
the  2:ronp  will  be  found  to  show  the  same  character,  which 
will  he  of  interest  as  an  indication  of  aflFinitv. 
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A  general  classification  of  the  family  may  be  expressed  by 
the  following  table,  but  the  characters  are  not  in  all  cases 
absolute :  — 

A.  (Krophniinfr.     Anteniico   of   male   ciliated    (1    or   more). 

1.  Guoplmridfs.     Vein  7   of  forewings  to   cost  a. 

2.  Eulerhriddps.         ,,  ,,  ,,  apex. 

3.  Philohofidps.  ,,  ,,  .,  ternien. 

B.  Deprpssoriojifr.     Antenna*  of    male     simple     or    minutely 

ciliated    (k). 

1.  Drpre.'t.vjrindes.     Antenna*   •shorter   than    forewings. 

2.  Cnrrinidrs.    Antcnnn*   jis   long   as   forewings. 

The  following  is  an  ordered  list  of  the  Australian  genera 
referable  to  the  Dt^prfssariana' : — 

1.    Denressariades.  Enchocrates,    Meyr. 

Machetis,   Meyr.  Pedois,   Turn. 

Sphyrelata.   Meyr.  Doleromima,   Mtyi. 

Rnpselia,   Meyr.  Binsitta,   Walk. 

Eutorna,   Meyr.  Ceratophysetis,  Moyr. 

Het-erobathra,   Low.  Ethmia,   Hb. 
Hetorochyta     Meyr.                       o    (yarcwhh's. 

Acolasta,   Mevr.  Pholontis,  Meyr. 

LeDtosacos     Meyr.  Octasphalos,  Mevr. 

Hida,    A\alk.  l>oritornouta.  Turn. 

rhudaca,   ^^  alk.  Scor  piopsis.   Turn. 

Macrobathua,  Mevr. 
MttcrohdfJira    I/cjadr/d-^,   n.   sp. 

Male,  1*2  mm.  Head  white,  with  three  dark  fuscous  dots 
on  forehead,  and  one  on  each  side  of  crown.  Palpi  white, 
second  joint  with  base  and  a  subapical  ring  dark  fuscous,  ter- 
minal joint  dark  fuscous,  with  apex  and  a  subbasal  ring  white. 
Antennae  ochreous-whitish  ringed  with  dark  fuscous.  Thorax 
white,  irregularly  irrorated  with  dark  fuscous.  Abdomen 
fuscous.  Forewings  dark  fuscous  irrorated  with  white ;  mark- 
ings ochrcous-whitisli :  a  moderate  fascia  from  J  of  cosla  to  J 
of  dorsum,  angulated  and  partially  interrupted  in  niiddle  ;  an 
oblique  spot  from  middle  of  costa,  and  a  triangular  spot  on 
dorsum  before  tornus,  separated  by  cloudy,  round,  dark  fus- 
cous spot ;  a  spot  on  costa  at  ^,  and  a  similar  one  opposite  it 
on  termen :  cilia  fuscous,  ochreous-whitish  opposite  costal 
spot,  and  on  a  large  terminal  patch.  Hindwings  grey,  darker 
towards  apex  ;  cilia  light  ochreous-grey. 

Rosewood,  Queensland,  in  September:  one  specimen. 
Quite  distinct  from  any  other  :  the  form  of  the  first  fascia  is 
a  marked  character. 

BoRKHAUSEiMIA,   Hb. 

Bftrkhriiiseriia  cajmodyta,  n.  sp. 

Female,   12-13  mm.     Head  whitish-ochreous,  crown  irro- 
rated with   dark   fuscous.        Palpi  whitish-ochreous,  terminal 
c2 
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joint  and  lower  half  of  second  irrorated  with  blackish.  An- 
tennae fuscous.  Thorax  fuscous,  irrorated  with  blackish,  api- 
cal half  of  patagia  whitish-ochreous.  Abdomen  pale  greyish- 
ochreous,  sprinkled  with  fuscous.  Forewings  elongate,  nar- 
row, oosta  gently  arched,  apex  pointed,  termen  extremely 
obliquely  rounded ;  fuscous,  irroratecl  with  blackish  ;  extreme 
base  whitish-ochreous ;  stigmata  large,  round,  cloudy,  black- 
ish, plical  slightly 'beyond  first  discal,  an  additional  similar 
spot  on  tornus  :  a  suffused  whitish-ochreous  spot  on  costa  at  j, 
followed  by  some  blackish  suffusion :  cilia  pale  fuscous,  irro- 
rated with  blackish  towards  base.  Hind  wings  grey,  paler 
towards  base ;  cilia  whitish -fuscous. 

Duaringa  and  Brisbane,  Queensland,  in  September :  two 
specimens.  Not  very  near  any  other ;  might  perhaps  be  placed 
next  B.  epimicta. 

Borkhaitdenm  asparfn,   n.  sp. 

Male,  11-13  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  white, 
sprinkled  with  pale  fuscous.  Antennae  white,  ringed  with 
dark  fuscous.  Abdomen  pale  fuscous.  Forewings  elongate, 
rather  narrow,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex  acute,  termen 
slightly  sinuate,  extremely  oblique ;  white,  costal  and  dorsal 
areas  irrorated  with  fuscous,  leaving  an  irregular,  broad,  clear, 
central  streak ;  two  blackish  dots  beneath  costa  towards  base, 
two  transversely  placed  beneath  costa  before  ^,  one  beneath 
middle  of  disc,  one  towards  costa  at  t,  and  one  in  disc  at  ^ : 
cilia  whitish.     Hindwings  pale  grey;  cilia  ochreous- whitish. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  Albany,  West  Australia:  in 
September  and  October,  two  specimens.     Allied  to  B.  lagara, 

EuLBCHRiA,  Meyr. 

Eulechria  tfxtilu,  n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  13-17  mm.  Head  and  thorax  white,  irro- 
rated with  dark  fuscous.  Palpi  white,  second  joint  with  lower 
half  and  a  subapical  ring  irrorated  with  dark  fuscous,  termi- 
nal joint  more  or  less  widely  irrorated  with  dark  fusooui 
towards  base  and  apex.  Antennae  white,  more  or  ieaa 
suffusedly  ringed  with  dark  fuscous.  Abdomen  grey. 
Forewings  elongate,  narrow,  costa  gently  arched, 
apex  obtuse,  termen  very  obliquely  rounded ;  white, 
irrorated  with  dark  fuscous,  tending  to  form  longituduial 
streaks :  a  blackish  subcostal  daslli  from  base  of  costa  .  stig- 
mata blackish,  linear,  plical  obliquely  beyond  first  discal, 
usually  discal  stigmata  connected  or  absorbed  by  a  fine  black- 
ish line,  and  a  similar  line  along  fold  from  base  to  plical 
stigma:  some  undefined  dark  fusco^us  marks  before  termen 
and  apical  portion  of  costa:   cilia  whitish,   with  two  distinct 
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lines  of  dark  fuscous  irroration.  Hindwings  with  3  and  4 
often  stalked  or  even  sometimes  coincident,  5  approximated 
&t  base  to  4  or  even  connate  :  grey,  lighter  towards  base  ;  cilia 
light  grey. 

Sydney,  Bathurst,  Murrurundi,  and  Glen  Innes  (4,500 
feet),  New  South  Wales;  Campbelltown,  Tasmania;  in  No- 
vember and  December,  ten  specimens.  This  obscure,  narrow- 
winged  species  of  the  sirreJIa  group  is  curious  on  account  of 
fche  variable  neuration  of  hindwings :  but  since  some  specimens 
are  quite  normal,  it  cannot  be  generically  separated,  and  the 
resulting  enlargement  of  characters  does  not  affect  my  tabula- 
tion  or  render  the  genus  less  distinct. 

Ptochosahis,  n.  g. 

Head  with  loosely  appressed  hairs:  tongue  developed. 
Antennae  J,  in  male  moderately  ciliated  (1),  basal  joint  mode- 
rate, without  pecten.  Labial  palpi  moderately  long,  slightly 
curved,  subascending,  second  joint  with  loose,  rough,  project- 
ing tuft  of  scales  towards  apex  beneath,  terminal  joint  less 
than  half  second,  slender,  acute.  Posterior  tibiae  clothed  with 
long  hairs  above.  Forewings  with  2  from  angle,  abruptly 
curved,  3  absent,  4  approximated,  7  and  8  stalked,  7  to  ter- 
nien,  11  from  middle.  TTindwings  f ,  ovate-lanceolate,  cilia  2  ; 
4  absent,  5  somewhat  approximated  to  3,  6  and  7  parallel. 

Allied  to  Sffrnpla^  of  which  it  is  a  degraded  development, 
witli  similar  palpi,  but  differing  in  the  reduced  neuration,  and 
absence  of  basal  pecten  of  antennae. 

I*t(fr]if)>iriri<  horrendu ^  n.  sp. 

Male,  10-11  mm.  Head,  palpi,  antennae,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  fuscous,  mixed  with  whitish.  Forewings  broad- 
lanceolate,  acute  :  fuscous  mixed  with  whitish.  Hindwings 
grey. 

Blackheath,  New  Routh  Wales;  Mount  Lofty,  South  Aus- 
tralia :  in  October,  two  specimens.  This  is  a  most  obscure  and 
insignificant-looking  insect. 

^-Eo r.oc  < ) SM A ,    M eyr. 

This  s^eiius  must  certainly  be  transferred  to  the  (Kcopho^ 
r'ifhf ,  and  will  o()ua!ly  certainlv  l)e  placed  amongst  the  Philo- 
hottfh^'^,  but  its  exact  position  in  that  group  is  not  so  obvious. 
On  a  strict  interprotation  f>f  structure,  it  ap])ears  to  be  nearest 
to  OriffJitrfft,  and  it  may  be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  jT^eiius  until  more  profound  research  or  the  discovery  of 
new  material  discloses  its  true  affinity.  To  the  two  species 
originally  described  T  now  add  a  third,  but  as  it  is  closely 
related  to  one  of  them  it  docs  not   help  the  situation. 
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jEoIorosma  cycloxantiM ^  n.  sp 

Male,  8-9  mm.  Head  and  thorax  dark  fuscous  more  or 
less  mixed  with  ochreous-whitish.  Palpi  dark  fuscous,  second 
joint  mixed  with  white.  Antennae  blackish,  obscurely  spot- 
ted with  white.  Abdomen  dark  grey.  Forewings  elongate, 
costa  moderately  arched,  apex  round-pointed,  terraen  ex- 
tremely obliquely  rounded ;  whitish,  closely  irrorated  with 
dark  fuscous,  veins  posteriorly  lined  with  white :  two  light 
orange,  dark-edged  fasciae  enclosing  a  slender,  direct,  silvery- 
white  median  fascia,  first  narrow,  even,  second  narrow  on  dor- 
sum, widened  throughout  to  costa,  enclosing  silvery-white  dis- 
cal  and  costal  spots ;  a  light  orange  line  along  lower  part  of 
termen :  cilia  fuscous,  on  termen  with  a  strong  black  basal 
band,  narrowed  upwards,  enclosing  about  five  silvery- white 
dots.     Hind  wings  rather  dark  grey ;  cilia  grey. 

Albany,  West  Australia,  from  September  to  December  : 
five  specimens.  Very  similar  to  A.  iri/fnzona^  but  the  pos- 
terior simple  V-shaped  fascia  of  that  species  is  replaced  by  a 
more  complex  marking. 

EupsELiA,  Meyr. 

This  genus  is  distinguished  from  all  others  in  this  group 
known  to  me  by  the  unusually  short  and  weak  labial  palpi : 
the  absence  of  vein  8  in  tlie  forewings  is  a  frequent  chara<^ter 
in  this  group,  whilst  in  tlie  other  section  of  the  (ErnjiIutridiT 
it  is  exccedingfly  rare,  the  sing^le  species  of  Afflofifirha  being 
the  only  known  example. 

Eiz/ise/icf  /eucaspis,   n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  13-lG  mm.  Head  ochreous-yellow,  cen- 
trally whitish-tinged.  Palpi  whitish-yellow,  second  joint 
slightly  sprinkled  with  fuscous.  Antennae  dark  fuscous. 
Thorax  dark  fuscous,  a])ical  half  of  patagia  and  posterior  mar- 
gin ochreous- white.  Abdomen  fuscous.  Forewings  elongate, 
slightly  dilated  j^osteiiorly.  costa  moderately  arched,  apex  ob- 
tuse, tennon  obliqiu'ly  rounded  :  dark  fuscous  :  an  ochreous- 
wliite  patch  occujivinLr  basal  ;  except  a  costal  streak:  an 
ochnHjus-wiute  fascia  bt  yond  middle,  on  lower  iialf  narrowt^l 
and  bisected  by  a  dark  fuscr)ns  line  or  partiallv  obscured  with 
purplish  :  on  each  side  of  this  fascia  an  obscure  deep  purple 
line,  becoming;  obsolete  towards  costa  :  terminal  area  divided 
into  two  j)atclics,  very  finely  strigulated  with  whitish,  antcM'ior 
longitudinally,  posterior  transversely  :  a  small  whitish  ct^stal 
spot  before  a{)ex,  from  winch  a  dark  fuscous  line  runs  obliquely 
to  termen  beneath  aj)ex  :  cilia  dark  fuscous,  round  apvx  with 
a  coppery-purple  basal  line,  beneath  apex  with  a  copperv- 
purple   sometimes   black-centred   basal    dot,    on    lower   half  of 
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termen  with  three  small  round  black  spots  edged  anteriorly 
^ith  whitish  and  posteriorly  with  deep  purple,  separated  by 
black  interspa'ces.  Hindwings  ochreous-yellow ;  an  irregular 
dorsal  fascia  of  dark  fuscous  suffusion  ;  a  variable  dark  fuscous 
terminal  fascia,  sometimes  broad  at  apex,  sometimes  very  nar- 
row, not  reaching  tornus :  cilia  fuscous,  with  dark  fuscous 
basal  line. 

Quorn,  South  Australia :  York,  West  Australia  ;  in  Octo- 
ber and  November :  ten  specimens.  E.  philomorphay  Low., 
must  be  near  this,  but  T  think  distinct  if  the  description  is 
accurate :  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen. 

Eupseiia  trifhrona,  n.  sp. 

Female,  15  mm.  Head  pale  ochreous-yellowish.  Palpi 
whitish-yellowish,  towards  base  sprinkled  with  fuscous.  An- 
tennae dark  fuscous.  Thorax  dark  purplish-fuscous,  with  an- 
terior and  posterior  ochreous- whitish  spots.  Abdomen  fus- 
cous, mixed  with  whitish-ochreous.  Forewings  rather  broad, 
costa  rather  strongly  and  unevenly  arched,  aj^cx  obtuse,  ter- 
men nearly  straigiit,  rather  strongly  oblique ;  dark  purple- 
bronzv-fuscous  :  a  broad  oclireous-white  fascia  from  dorsum 
about  h,  rather  narrowed  upwards  and  not  reaching  costa;  a 
moderate  ochreous- white  fascia  bevond  middle,  narrowed  and 
rather  broadly  interrupted  in  disc :  cilia  ochreous-whitish, 
mixed  witli  dark  fuscons,  with  dark  fuscous  subbasal  line  (im- 
perfect). Hindwings  light  ochreous-yellow:  largo  apical  and 
small  tornal  patches  of  dark  fuscous  suffusion  ;  cilia  fuscous. 

Sydney,  i\ew  South  Wales,  in  November:  one  specimen. 
In  the  species  of  this  genus  with  yellow  hindwings  the  extent 
of  tlie  dark  fuscous  margin  is  found  to  be  extremely  variable 
(apparently  without  reference  to  sex  or  locality)  wherever 
sufficient  material  has  been  obtained,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
reasonable  to  anticipate  sinjilar  variability  in  such  species  as 
the  present. 

Eupo'lin  h  i/iKiclKtrd,  n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  VIA?)  mm.  Head  and  antennae  dark  fus- 
cous. Palpi  ochreous-whitish,  mixed  with  blackish-fuvS(ous. 
Thorax  dark  fuscous,  with  large  ochreous-yellow  patches  on 
shoulders.  Abdoine?!  riark  fnseous  at  base  or  sometimes  more 
or  less  whollv  sufl'used  with  ochrenus-vellow.  Forewinjjs 
rather  broad,  costa  rather  strongly  and  unevenly  arched,  a])ex 
obtuse,  termen  j:)l)liqueiv  rounded :  dark  fuscous,  sliefhtlv 
purplish-tinged  :  a  broad  oehreous-yellow  fascia  from  middle 
of  costa,  where  it  inclurles  a  dark  fuscous  dot,  to  dorsum, 
where  it  extends  from  \  to  near  tornus,  narrowed  upwards, 
edges  slightly  curved  inwards:  cilia  dark  fuscous.  Hinfl- 
win^s  dark  fuscons,   basal   half  sometimes  more  or  less  wholly 
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suffused  with  ochreous-yellow ;   cilia  fuscous,  with  dark   fus- 
cous basal  line. 

York,  West  Australia,  m  November ;  nine  specimens, 
flying  high  around  Eucalyptus  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  A 
specimen  from  Victoria,  similar  but  larger  (15  mm.),  has 
basal  area  of  forewings  suffusedly  mixed  with  yellow-whitish, 
and  a  whitish  costal  mark  before  apex ;  I  am  uncertain  whe> 
ther  it  is  a  distinct  species  or  only  a  geographical  form,  but 
probably  it  will  prove  to  be  the  latter. 

Eupselia  rarporapsella,  Walk. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Turner  has  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  hra- 
tflla,  Walk.,  is  only  a  synonym  of  this,  the  species  being  vari- 
able. 

Eupselia  holo.rautha.  Low. 

I  have  this  species,  which  is  a  good  and  distinct  one,  from 
Mount  Lofty,  South  Australia  (Guest),  and  also  from  Vic- 
toria (Raynor). 

EuTORNA,   Meyr. 

Head  with  appressed  scales,  sidetufts  projecting  over  fore- 
head;  tongue  developed.  Antennae  f,  in  male  serrate,  mi- 
nutely ciliated  (J -J),  basal  joint  moderately  long,  without 
pecten.  Labial  palpi  long,  curved,  ascending,  second  joint 
thickened  with  dense  appressed  scales,  sometimes  roughly  ex- 
panded towards  apex  above  or  with  spreading  apical  tuft  be- 
neath, terminal  joint  as  long  as  second  or  shorter,  slender, 
acute.  Forewings  with  lb  simple  at  base  (upper  fork  obso- 
lete), 2  from  near  angle,  6  to  apex,  7  and  8  stalked,  7  to 
costa,  11  from  before  middle.  Hindwings  1  or  almost  1,  elon- 
gate-ovate or  broadly-lanceolate,  cilia  1^-2:3  and  4  connate  or 
approximated,  5  bent,  6  and  7  parallel,  6  to  apex. 

The  variation  in  the  scaling  of  the  palpi  of  this  genus  is 
singular  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  various  forms  are  all  rightly 
included  in  the  genus,  which  is  well  characterised  by  other 
structure,  and  has  a  peculiar  and  easily  recognised  faciee;  Mie 
species  are,  in  fact,  often  so  similar  that  the  structure  of  the 
palpi  affords  the  readiest  specific  distinction.  There  are  two 
New  Zealand  species  (on  which  the  genus  was  founded)  very 
similar  and  closely  allied  to  the  Australian,  but  not  identical; 
and  I  now  add  ten  Australian  species:  — 

1.  Second  joint  of  palpi  tnfted  beneath  •  2. 
Second  joint  of  palpi  not  tufted  be- 
neath      3. 

2.  Forewings  with  median  white  .streak 

continued   to   apex    Ifptographa. 

Forewings  with  median  white  .streak 

not    passing  |    intonsa. 
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3.  Forewings  with  one  or  more  oblique      «         .      '  3  I 

streaks   from  costa 4. 

Forewiugs     without     oblique     costal 
streaks    7. 

4.  Palpi    with    scales    of    second    joint 

roughly  expanded  above 5. 

Palpi     with     scales    of    second    joint 
appressed   spintherias 

5.  Oblique   costal   lines   white    6. 

Oblique  costal  lines  formed  by  black 

scales    only    pahulicola. 

(5.  Median    white    streak    continued    to 

apex      eurygramnui. 

AFedian  white  streak  not  passing  |...      tricasis. 

7.  Forewings  streaked   with   whitish   on 

veins     diaula. 

Forewings  not  streaked  on  veins 8. 

8.  TerminaT   joint    of    palpi    with    dark 

fuscous  submodian  band  epicnephes. 

Temiinal  joint  of  palpi  without  sub- 
median    band    9. 

0.  Terminal    joint    of    palpi    nearly    as 

lon^  as  second  pelogenes. 

Terminal    joint    of   palpi    little    more 

than  half  second  phaulocosmn. 

Kuturna  It pUnjnipiia^  n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  12-13  mm.  Head  whitish,  mixed  with  pale 
brownish.  Palpi  with  secrjiid  joint  ochreous-fuscous,  white  at 
base  and  apex,  witli  long  rough  projecting  tuft  of  scales  be- 
neath, terminal  joint  as  long  as  second,  whitish,  anterior 
^dgQ  dark  fuscous.  Antennae  grey,  suffused  with  white  above. 
Tnorax  light  ochreous-fuscous,  partially  suffused  with  whit- 
ish. Abdomen  grey,  sides  and  apex  ochreous-whitish.  Fore- 
wings elongate,  rather  narrow,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex 
round-pointed,  ternien  extremely  obliquely  rounded  ;  brown- 
ish-ochreous  irrorated  witli  fuscous,  with  a  few  dark  fuscous 
scales:  a  white  median  longitudinal  streak  from  base  to  apex, 
posteriorly  sometimes  suffused  with  whitish-ochreous,  edged 
beneath  by  a  blackish  streak  from  near  base  to  and  a  black 
dot  at  §,  and  above  by  a  blackish  streak  from  \  to  \  ;  a  fine 
white  streak,  posteriorly  blackish -edged,  from  \  of  costa  to 
median  streak  at  fj,  produced  along  costa  towards  base,  and 
an  oblique  white  anteriorly  black-edged  streak  from  \  of  costa 
towards  apex,  not  reaching  median  streak,  costal  edge  between 
these  suffused  with  white  :  costa  and  termcn  towards  apex  suf- 
fused with  black,  except  an  a2)ical  white  space:  cilia  whitish- 
ochreous,  with  twu  dark  fuscous  lines  becoming  obsolete  to- 
wards tornus,  round  apex  white  between  tliese.  llindwings 
H,  cilia  2:  3  and  4  connate:  grey,  lighter  towards  base;  cilia 
whitish-grey-ochrcous,  round  apex  paler  with  two  faint  grey 
shades. 
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Launceston  and  Campbelltown,  Tiisniania,  in    December 
and  January  ;  four  specimens. 

Eutorna  iutonsa,  n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  11-14  mm.  Head  and  thorax  browuish- 
ochreous,  face  whitish-ochreous.  Palpi  brownish-ochrcous 
irrorated  with  fuscous,  second  joint  with  apex  white,  beneath 
with  long  rough  triangular  apical  projecting  tuft  of  scales, 
terminal  joint  whitish.  Antennae  wliitish,  ringed  with  <iark 
fuscous.  Abdomen  wiutish-ochreous  suffused  with  grey. 
Forewings  elongate,  narrow,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex 
round-pointed,  termen  very  obliquely  rounded ;  ferruginuus- 
ochreous,  more  or  less  suffusedly  mixed  with  fuscous  and  whit- 
ish, leaving  an  undefined  median  longitudinal  streak  of  clear 
ground  colour;  a  slender  median  white  streak  from  base  to  J, 
edged  beneath  except  at  base  by  a  blackish  streak,  and  sonic- 
times  extended  but  without  black  edging  to  discal  dot  :  a  slen- 
der white  oblique  streak,  edged  above  witli  dark  fuscous,  from 
i  of  costa  to  upper  extremity  of  a  transverse  white  mark  in 
disc  at  rj,  terminated  beneatli  by  an  irregular  black  dot:  an 
oblique  white  streak,  edged  anteriorly  with  dark  fuscous,  from 
before  |  of  costa,  not  reaching  half  across  wing  ;  some  whitish 
suffusion  towards  apex  ;  several  irregular  blackish  marks  on 
apical  portion  of  costa  and  termen  :  cilia  whitish-ochreous, 
with  two  ochreous-fuscous  lines  becoming  dark  fuscous  on 
costa,  obsolete  towards  tornus.  Hindwings  under  1,  cilia  lA  : 
3  and  4  connate  ;  i^^rey,  paler  towards  base  :  cilia  pale  ochreous- 
grey,  above  apex  with  two  darker  shades. 

Sydney  and  Bulli,  New  South  Wales :  Melbourne,  Gie- 
borne,  Healesville,  and  Sale.  Victoria  :  Campbelltown.  Tas- 
njania  :  from  August  to  December,  and  in  March,  a  common 
species. 

Eutorna  tr /(•(/< i.<,  n.  sp. 

]\Iale,  female,  12-10  iniii.  Head  and  thorax  light  reddish- 
ochrcoiis,  face  whitish.  Pali)i  whitisli-ochreous,  second  joint 
lonir,  bt^coniing  dt  epcr  ochreons  towards  apex,  above  with  hairs 
roufrhly  expanded  towards  apex,  terminal  joint  half  second. 
AntoTinne  whitish-ochreous  riii^red  with  dark  fuscous.  Abdo- 
m'^n  whitish-ochr(^oiis.  ForowiTio^s  elongate,  narrow,  costa 
nuMlnritcly  arrhcfl,  api'-N*  r()inul-j)r.inttd,  ternven  extrem<'lv 
ohlifjiu  ly  round  ">  :  bjiirht  fnrriiijiiioiis-ochreous,  sometii"»iee 
tinm-d  with  brown  t'»Nv;ir(ls  niiddlr  of  costa  :  costal  ed^e  whitish 
towarrls  base:  a  slc^i'h'i-  whiiisli  iiifdiaTi  longitudinal  streak 
from  base  to  '^  ,  rli;e:|  hcneatli  with  blackish  except  towards 
base:  a  fine  whitish  '  hlioiie  ^trcak.  edged  above  with  some 
bh'U'k  seales,  from  .1  cf  r<<'<tn  \.n  upper  of  two  black  whiti.>h- 
eirelerl    dr)ts  jilaec'l   t ransvt>r>' ly    in    di^i-   at    jj  :  a   fine   oblique 
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whitish  anteriorly  blackish-edged  streak  from  before  |  of 
costa,  not  reaching  half  across  wing :  a  short  white  streak 
from  apex  beneath  costa :  several  undefined  black  marks  on 
apical  portion  of  costa  and  termen :  cilia  ochreous-whitish, 
with  two  well-marked  ochreous-fuscous  shades  becoming  obso- 
lete towards  tornus.  Hindwings  under  1,  cilia  li  ;  3  and  4 
approximated :  grey,  lighter  towards  base ;  cilia  whitish- 
ochreous-grey. 

Brisbane  and  Toowoomba.  Queensland :  Murrurundi, 
Sydney,  and  Bathurst,  New  South  Wales;  Gisborne,  Victoria; 
from  September  to  December,  ten  specimens. 

Eufovnn  ('unjyntifniia ,  n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  14-16  mm.  Head  and  thorax  brownish- 
ochrcous,  somewhat  whitish-mixed,  face  whitish-ochreous, 
patagia  white.  Palpi  with  second  joint  long,  ochreous,  deeper 
towards  apex,  densely  scaled,  hairs  expanded  above  towards 
apex,  terminal  joint  somewhat  more  than  half  second,  whitish, 
anterior  edge  dark  fuscous.  Antennae  in  male  grey,  in  female 
whitish  ringed  with  dark  grey.  Abdomen  whitish-ochreous. 
Forewings  elongate,  narrow,  custa  moderately  arched,  apex 
round-pointed,  termen  extremely  obliquely  rounded  ;  bright 
ochreous-brown  :  a  median  longitudinal  white  streak  from  base 
t-o  apex,  broadest  anteriorly,  edged  beneath  by  dark  brown 
or  dark  fuscous  suffusion  from  near  base  to  g,  where  it  is 
nearly  interrupted  by  a  dark  fuscous  dot  from  beneath,  then 
d'lated  into  a  small  transverse  spot,  between  this  and  an  api- 
cal spot  more  or  less  suffused  witli  ochreous  and  indistinct :  a 
fine  white  partly  black-edcfed  sometimes  posteriorly  Micomplete 
line  from  j-'  of  costa  beneath  costa  to  apex  ;  an  undefined  suf- 
fusion of  blackish  and  white  scales  on  termen  :  cilia  ochreous, 
paler  towards  tornus,  with  two  dark  fuscous  lines  becoming 
obsolete  towards  tornus,  bet  wren  thes(>  wliite  round  apex. 
TTindwings  under  1,  eili.i  \\  \  o  and  4  crMinate:  grey,  paler  or 
whitisli-s^rev  anteriorlv  :  cilia  liirht   grev. 

Mount  Kosciusl-.;  H^JYM)  feet^,'  N^w  S(nith  Wales;  Gis- 
borne, Victoria:  also  from  Tasmania:  in  Januarv  and  Febru- 
ary,  four  specimens. 

Kiifunid   pffhi/hrohi ,  n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  l.'^-l.'i  mm.  Head  wliitish-oclireous.  Palpi 
with  second  j^int  ochronns,  more  or  less  infnscated,  white  at 
apex,  with  hairs  rruii^dilv  expanded  above  towards  apex,  ter- 
minal joint  somewhat  more  than  half  second,  white,  tip  fus- 
cous. Antenna-  ?revish -ochreous,  beconnns:  whitish-ochreous 
towards  base.  Thorax  pale  brownish -ochreous.  Abdomen 
wliitish-ochreous.        Forewinirs    elongate,    ratluT    narrow,     costa 
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moderately  arched,  apex  obtuse,  termen  extremely  obliquely 
rounded ;  light  brownish-ochreous,  more  or  less  sprinkled  with 
fuscous  or  dark  fuscous,  veins  more  or  less  streaked  with 
white,  especially  posteriorly ;  a  fine  undefined  line  of  blai'k- 
ish  scales  on  submedian  fold  from  base  to  about  middle,  in- 
cluding well-marked  black  plicaJ  stigma ;  oblique  iin«6  of 
blackish  scales  from  costa  at  ^  and  before  |,  not  reaching 
middle,  sometimes  hardly  traceable :  second  discal  stigma 
black  edged  with  white :  some  suffused  black  marks  on  apical 
portion  of  costa  and  termen  except  at  apex :  cilia  whitish- 
ochreous,  with  two  ochreous-brown  lines  becoming  obsolete 
towards  tornus,  between  these  whitish  round  apex.  Hind- 
wings  under  1,  cilia  li  ;  3  and  4  separate:  pale  grey:  cilia 
whitish -ochreous. 

Brisbane,  Queensland,  common  in  September :  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  in  June,  July,  January,  and  March  :  t«ii 
specimens. 

Eutoriia  spmtherias,  n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  10-12  mm.  Head  and  thorax  ferruginous- 
ochreous,  face  whitish-ochreous.  Palpi  with  second  joint 
ochreous,  more  whitish  towards  base,  thickened  with  appres- 
sed  scales,  terminal  joint  rather  shorter  than  second,  whitish, 
anterior  edge  dark  fuscous.  Antennae  whitish,  ringed  with 
dark  grey.  Abdomen  dark  grey,  apex  whitish.  Forewings 
elongate,  rather  narrow,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex 
round-pointed,  termen  very  obliquely  rounded  ;  ferruginous- 
ocliroous,  ill  male  sufTused  with  brown  posteriorly  except  on  a 
median  streak,  in  female  wholly  sufTuscd  with  dark  brown  on 
posterior  half  :  markini^s  in  male  silvery-white,  partly  edged 
with  blackish,  in  female  bright  silvery-metallic,  suffusedlv 
edi^a'd  with  dark  fuscous:  a  median  longitudinal  streak  from 
])as(»  to  midflle,  in  mah^  edpnl  lieneath  by  a  blackish-fuscous 
streak  from  near  base  to  beyond  middle:  a  slender  obli(^ue 
streak  from  cosla  hefo)e  middle  to  I  of  disc,  in  female  con- 
tinued alonir  Cf»sta  lo  base  :  a  transverse-oval  spot  in  disc  at  t  : 
a  subtriangular  sj>ot  on  eosta  Ik  fore  J  :  an  irregular  suffused 
apical  spot  :  cilia  liirht  fuscous,  with  tw^o  dark  fus^x)us  liiies 
becomin£{  obsolete  towards  tornus,  round  apex  white  betwot-n 
these  and  ochreous-tinized  at  base.  Hindwings  under  1,  cilia 
1^,  :  3  and  1  cr)nnat.e  or  aj)proximated  :  cfrey,  becoming  darker 
posteriorly  ;  cilia  irrev. 

Ilealesville  and  Oisborue,  Victoria:  Deloraine,  Tasmania: 
in  November  and  December,  eleven  specimens.  The  difference 
in  the  sexes  is  curious,  and  at  present  appears  quite  unintelli- 
gible. 
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Eutorna  diaula,  n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  13-14  mm.  Head  whitish-ochreous,  side- 
tufts  sometimes  brownish.  Palpi  ochreo us- whitish,  second 
joint  thickened  with  appressed  scales,  irrorated  with  fuscous, 
terminal  joint  j-J  of  second.  Antennae  pale  ochreous  ringed 
with  fuscous.  Thorax  whitish-ochreous  tinged  with  brownish. 
Abdomen  whitish-ochreous,  sometimes  sprinkled  with  fuscous. 
Forewings  elongate,  narrow,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex  ob- 
tuse, termen  very  obliquely  rounded ;  ochreous- whitish, 
densely  irrorat^  with  brown  and  dark  fuscous  except  on  veins, 
which  appear  as  whitish  lines ;  a  fine  line  of  blackish  scales  in 
subniedian  fold  from  base  to  plical  stigma ;  stigmata  small, 
blackish,  plical  slightly  beyond  first  discal ;  some  black  scales 
towards  apical  part  of  costa  and  termen  except  at  apex :  cilia 
ochreous-whitish  with  two  blackish -fuscous  lines,  becoming 
pale  fuscous  towards  tornus.  Hind  wings  under  1,  cilia  1^ ; 
3  and  4  connate :  grey,  becoming  paler  towards  base  :  cilia 
whitish-grey-ochreous,  round  apex  more  whitish,  with  two 
fuscous  shades. 

Carterton,  Victoria:  Launceston,  Campbelltown,  *infl 
George's  Bay,  Tasmania :  from  November  to  January,  five 
specimens.  I  found  the  species  coninionly  in  Tasmania,  but  at 
the  time  supposed  it  to  be  only  pahulirola,  to  which  it  is  very 
similar. 

*  Eutonin  phmilocosnid ,  n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  15-16  mm.  Head  and  thorax  fuscous, 
finely  sprinkled  with  whitish.  Palpi  fuscous,  irrorat^  with 
dark  fuscous,  second  joint  thickened  with  appressed  scales, 
slightly  expanded  towards  apex  above,  terminal  joint  some- 
what more  man  half  second,  whitish,  apex  fuscous.  Antennae 
fuscous,  obscurely  paler-riiii^^ed.  Abdomen  whitish-ochreous. 
Forewings  elongate,  rather  narrow,  costa  moderately  arched, 
apex  obtuse,  termen  very  obliquely  rounded;  fuscous,  with  a 
few  dark  fuscous  scales  :  '^tisrmata  dark  fuscous,  plical  directly 
beneath  first  discal  ;  some  uiidefuied  dark  fuscous  dots  on 
apical  portion  of  costa  and  termen :  cilia  fuscous  finely 
sprinkled  with  ochreous-whitish,  becoming  ochreous-whitish 
towards  tornus.  ITiiidwiiii^s  under  1,  cilia  1  :  3  and  4  con- 
nate :  pale  e^rey  :  cilia  whitish-grey-ochreous. 

Mount  Wellinc^ton,  Tasmania,  in  .January  :  three  speci- 
mens. 

Eiiforrui   prjnr/enes,  n.  sp. 

Male,  12-14  mm.  Head  and  thorax  whitish-fuscoup. 
Palpi  whitish,  second  joint  irrorated  with  dark  fuscous  ex- 
cept apex,  thickened  with  loosely  appressed  scales,  terminal 
joint    rather    shorter    tlian    S(H-onfl.     Antennae    pale    greyish- 
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ochreous,  ringed  with  dark  fuscous.  Abdomen  fuscous,  apex 
whitish-ochreous.  Forewings  elongate,  costa  moderately  arch- 
ed, apex  rounded-obtuse,  termen  obliquely  rounded :  whitish- 
fuscous,  sprinkled  with  fuscous  and  dark  fuscous :  a  blackish 
dot  beneath  costa  near  base ;  stigmata  small,  blackish,  plica! 
slightly  beyond  first  discal,  an  additional  dot  beneath  second 
discal  :  a  row  of  undefined  blackish  dots  round  apex  and  ter- 
men :  ciha  whitish-fuscous,  sprinkled  with  whitish,  with  two 
rather  dark  fuscous  lines  becoming  obsolete  towards  tornus. 
Hindwings  under  1,  cilia  -J-  ;  '6  and  4  connate;  grey,  lighter 
towards  base  ;  cilia  grey-whitish,  with  two  faint  grey  shades 
round  apex. 

Ilealesville,  Victoria,  in  November;  three  specimens. 

Eutorna  epicnephes,  n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  12-15  mm.  Head  and  thorax  dark  red- 
dish-fuscous finely  sprinkled  with  whitish.  Palpi  ochreous- 
whitish  irrorated  with  dark  fuscous,  scales  of  second  joint 
roughly  expanded  above  towards  apex,  terminal  joint  j{  of 
second,  pale  yellowish,  witli  dark  fuscous  apical  and  submedian 
bands.  Antennci?  whitish-ochreous  ringed  with  dark  fuscous. 
Abdomen  light  fuscous.  Forewings  elongate,  rather  narrow, 
costa  moderately  arched,  apex  round-pointed,  termen  very 
obliquely  rounded  ;  brown,  irrorated  with  dark  fuscous  :  a 
blackish  dot  beneath  costa  near  base  preceded  by  some  whit- 
ish-ochreous scales  :  stigmata  very  obscure,  dark  fuscous  :  plica! 
rather  obliquely  beyond  first  discal ;  some  spots  of  dark  fus- 
cous suffusion  on  apical  part  of  costa  and  termen:  cilia  fus- 
cous, with  a  dark  fuscous  postmedian  line.  Hindwings  i,  cilia 
1  ;  3  and  4  connat^^ ;  fus(!ous,  becoming  whitish-fuscous  to- 
wards base,  darker  towards  apex  :  cilia  fuscous,  with  a  darker 
patch  above  apex. 

Brisbane,  Queensland;  SydTiey,  New  South  Wales:  War- 
ra<jul,  Victoria  :  in  v^epteinber  and  October,  three  specimens. 
Larva  mines  a  flat  blotch  in  leaves  of  Pntiiti(hrri.<  rUipfira, 
later  eniercfinE:  and  feedincr  openly,  in  Sept-ember.  Pupa 
naked,  lathcr  stout,  attached  beneath  a  leaf  bv  tail. 

IIeteiiobatiika,  Low. 

Head  with  aj)pressefl  hairs,  sidetufts  spreading:  tongue 
developed.  AiUerinx-  !  ,  in  male  serrulate,  simple,  basal  joint 
moderate  without  pecten.  Labial  palpi  moderately  long, 
curved,  asceiidiiiL:,  second  joint  reaching  base  of  antennae, 
thickeufd  with  dense  appressed  scales,  terminal  joint  less  than 
half  srcond.  slender,  acute.  Forewings  with  2  from  .^^ ,  3,  4,  5 
apf>roxi!iiated,  7  and  8  stalked,  7  to  apex.  Hindwings  1, 
elonsrate-ovate,  cilia  ••:  W  and  •]  connate,  5  rather  approxi- 
uiated.  ^\  and  7  parallel. 
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This  is  a  good  genus,  allied  to  Errpselia,  though  very  dif- 
ferent in  appearance,  and  characterised  by  the  peculiar  palpi. 
Mr.  Lower  has  kindly  sent  me  examples  of  his  xiphosema  and 
himacnla;  the  following  species  is  nearly  related,  especially  to 
the  latter  species,  but  distinct. 

Heterohathra  tetrace7itra,  n.  sp. 

Male,  18  mm.  Head  pale  fuscous.  Palpi  dark  fuscous, 
white  towards  base  beneath.  Antennae  fuscous.  Thorax 
whitish-fuscous,  irrorated  with  dark  fuscous.  Abdomen 
whitish-grey-ochreous,  sprinkled  with  fuscous.  Forewings 
elongate,  costa  strongly  arched,  apex  obtuse,  termen  obliquely 
rounded;  whitish-fuscous  densely  irrorated  with  dark  fuscous; 
rather  large  roundish  spots  of  dark  fuscous  suffusion  in  disc 
at  '}  and  §  ;  a  patch  beneath  middle  of  disc  between  these  ap- 
pearing'pale  through  obsolescence  of  dark  fuscous  irroration  : 
cilia  whitish-fiiscous,  with  irregular  subbasal  fuscous  line. 
Hindwings  fuscous ;  cilia  as  in  forewings. 

Geraldton,  West  Australia,  in  November  :  one  specimen. 

Heterochyta,  n.  g. 

Head  with  appressed  hairs,  sidetufts  projecting  between 
antennae;  tongue  developed.  Antennas  J,  in  male  minutely 
ciliated  (^),  basal  joint  moderately  elongate,  without  pecten. 
Labial  palpi  very  long,  straiglit,  porrect^d,  second  joint 
clothed  with  dense  rougli  projecting  hairscales  above  and  be- 
neath, terminal  joint  \-h  of  second,  moderate,  acute  or  toler- 
ably pointed.  Forewings  with  2  from  4-,';,  3  from  angle,  7 
and  8  stalked,  7  to  apex.  Hindwings  1,  elongate-ovate,  cilia 
J  ;  3  and  4  connate,  5,  6,  7  paralk-l. 

Type  J/,  rinoniorphd.  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding 
genus,  but  tne  palpi  arc  peculiar  and  charact eristic,  approach- 
ing those  of  Pit  urotd.  The  three  species  are  readily  sepa- 
rated by  the  colour  of  the  stigmata  and  proportions  of  the 
palpi :  — 

Stigmata  blackish  jvnoinurpha. 

Stigmata   pale   reddisli-oc"hn>ou>    jn/rf/Si  nm. 

Stigmata   white  (istrrfpa. 

Heterochyta  xenoniorpha,  n.  sp. 

Male,  19  mm.  Head  and  thorax  fuscous-whitish,  shoul- 
ders greyer.  Palpi  6,  dark  fuscous  finely  sprinkled  with  whit- 
ish, white  beneath,  terminal  joint  J,  acute.  Antennae  white 
ringed  with  fuscous.  Abdomen  pale  fuscous  mixed  with  whit- 
ish. Forewings  elongate,  moderate,  costa  strongly  arched, 
apex  obtuse,  termen  nearly  straight,  rather  strongly  oblique  : 
2  from  -J  ;  fuscous  very  finely  sprinkled  with  whitish  poiiUs, 
with  a  very  few  scattered  black  specks  ;  stigmata  small,  blackish, 
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plical  obliquely  before  first  discal,  second  discal  transversely 
double :  cilia  pale  fuscous.  Hind  wings  light  fuscous  ;  cilia 
whitish,  towards  base  mixed  with  fuscous. 

Perth,  West  Australia,  in  October :  one  specimen. 

Hcterochi/ta  asteropa,  n.  sp. 

Female,  33  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  fuscous  very 
finely  irrorated  with  whitish :  palpi  6,  terminal  joint  ^,  loosely 
scaled,  tolerably  pointed.  Antennae  whitish  ringed  with  fus- 
cous. Abdomen  elongate,  fuscous  mixed  with  paler.  Fore- 
wings  elongate,  rather  narrow,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex 
round-pointed,  termen  nearly  straight,  rather  strongly 
oblique :  2  from  J  :  fuscous,  very  finely  sprinkled  with  whitish 
points,  with  some  scattered  whitish  scales:  discal  stigmata 
ochreous-white :  cilia  fuscous  mixed  with  whitish.  Hindwinga 
pale  grey  :  cilia  whitish,  with  pale  grey  median  shade. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales ;  Mount  Lofty,  South  Aus- 
tralia: in  August  and  September,  two  specimens. 

Uettrrochyta  pyrosema.  Low. 
(Pleurota  pyrosema.  Low,  Pruc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  1899,  109.) 

Female,  31  mm.  Very  like  asteropa,  but  palpi  much 
shorter  (4),  second  joint  relatively  much  shorter  and  more 
broadly  scl.d,  ternrnal  joint  half  second,  slender,  acute  :  fore- 
wings  with  apex  more  obtuse,  termen  less  oblique,  2  from  ^ ,  7 
and  8  longer -stalked,  discal  stigmata  pale  reddish-ochreous  ; 
hind  wings  and  cilia  fuscous. 

One  specimen  received  from  Mr.  Lower. 

BiDA,  Walk. 

Head  with  appressed  scales;  tongue  developed.  Anteniue 
I,  in  male  serrulate,  minutely  ciliated  (^),  basal  joint  mode- 
rate, without  pecten.  Labial  palpi  extremely  long,  recurved, 
second  joint  much  exceeding  base  of  antennae,  rough-scaled 
beneath,  terminal  joint  as  long  as  second,  somewhat  thickened 
with  scales  towards  base,  acute.  Forewings  with  2  from  |^,  7 
and  8  stalked,  7  to  apex,  11  from  before  middle.  Hindwinga 
1,  elongate-ovate,  cilia  ^;  3  and  4  connate,  5-7  nearly  paral- 
lel. 

Allied  to  Acolasta  and  Phaeosaces,  but  differing  from 
both  in  the  rough  scales  of  second  joint  of  palpi,  which  are  also 
exceptionally  long. 

Bida  radios  el  la,  Walk. 
( Psecadla  radios  ell  a.  Walk.,  Tin.  639  ;  Bida  crambella,  ib.  824.) 
Male,   female,  23-29  mm.       Head  white.       Palpi  white, 
lower  half  of  second  and  terminal  joints  fuscous.       Antennae 
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fuscous.  Thorax  white,  shoulders,  inner  edge  of  patagia,  and 
two  posterior  marks  fuscous.  Abdomen  whitish,  with  dorsal 
series  of  ferruginous  patches.  Forewings  elongate,  narrowed 
anteriorly,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex  round-pointed,  ter- 
men  slightly  sinuate,  oblique :  white :  all  veins  marked  with 
fine  fuscous  lines  mixed  posteriorly  with  blackish  ;  three  pale 
fuscous  longitudinal  streaks,  first  from  base  beneath  costa  to 
costa  beyond  middle,  extending  along  it  to  near  apex,  second 
median,  from  base  to  apex,  united  with  first  at  base,  finely 
edged  with  dark  fuscous  beneath  on  basal  third,  and  above 
from  ^  to  I,  tliird  less  marked,  subdorsal,  from  near  base  to 
near  tornus  :  indications  of  faint  pale  fuscous  streaks  between 
veins  towards  tornus :  cilia  whitie,  with  two  light  fusooufl 
lines.  Hindwings  whitish-grey:  cilia  whitish,  with  two  faint 
fuscous  lines. 

Blackheath,  New  South  Wales:  Melbourne,  Victoria: 
Mount  Lofty,  South  Australia  :  in  November,  three  speci- 
mens. 

Thudaca,  Walk. 

On  account  of  the  scales  of  the  crown  being  drawn  up 
into  a  raised  tuft  I  formerly  classed  this  genus  with  the 
T'nifi(hf\  but  am  now  vSatisfied  that  its  real  position  is  here:  the 
neuration  is  typicallv  (Frophorid,  and  the  tendency  to  a  rais- 
ed tuft  is  found  in  some  of  the  allied  genera,  such  as  Pedois; 
the  peculiar  pupa,  as  noted  above,  is  also  clear  evidence.  I 
described  thirteen  species,  and  no  new  ones  have  since  been 
discovered. 

Ethmia,  lib. 

This  name  must  be  used  instead  of  rsecadiciy  lib.  The 
Australian  species  referred  to  by  Dr.  Turner  and  myself  as 
JiiltireUn,  Walk.,  is  not  the  true  hdarelht,  but  must  be  known 
as  f  iJidnrrlld ^  Durr.  :  the  two  species  are  extremely  similar  in 
the  female  sex,  but  very  different  in  the  male:  the  true  hilar- 
elhi  is  a  larger  species,  and  the  male  has  the  hindwings  mostly 
black,  and  clothed  with  rough  hairs  on  the  lower  surface. 

Pholeutis,  n.  g. 

Head  witli  appresscd  hairs:  tongue  developed.  Antennae 
1,  in  male  simple,  basal  joint  moderate,  without  pecten.  La- 
bial palpi  moderate,  curvotl,  ascending,  second  joint  with  ap- 
pressed  scales,  not  reaching  base  of  antennae,  terminal  joint 
shorter  than  second,  acute.  Posterior  tibiae  clothed  with  long 
hairs.  Forewings  with  lb  furcate,  2  from  *  ,  7  to  costa,  8 
absent,  11  from  middle.  Hindwings  under  1,  elongate-ovate, 
cilia  1  :  3  and  4  connate,  5-7  parallel. 
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Apparently  somewhat  intermediate  between  Peritorneuta 
and  the  group  of  Fsevdodoxia,  characteristic  of  the  Indian 
region. 

Pholeutis  neolecta,  n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  10-12  mm.  Head  and  thorax  ochreoiis- 
brown.  Palpi  whitish -ochr eons.  Antennae  fuscous.  Abdo- 
men grey.  Legs  brownish-ochreous,  anterior  and  middle  tibiae 
and  tarsi  white,  tarsi  spotted  with  dark  fuscous.  Forewinge 
elongate,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex  round-pointed,  termen 
very  obliquely  rounded  ;  ochreous- brown,  thinly  sprinkled  with 
blackish  ;  second  discal  stigma  blackish,  sometimes  connected 
with  tornus  by  a  more  or  less  defined  direct  fuscous  or  blackish 
bar,  but  this  is  sometimes  wholly  absent:  cilia  brownish- 
ochreous.    Hindwings  grey  ;  cilia  light  greyish-ochreous 

Healesville,  Victoria,  in  December :  seven  specimens. 
Though  at  first  sight  inconspicuous,  this  is  a  singular  little 
insect ;  the  colouring  of  the  legs  is  quite  exceptional. 

ScoRPiopsis,  Turn. 

This  name  appears  to  supersede  Cerycostola,  Meyr.  :  and 
T  believe  that  superha.  Turn.,  is  a  synonym  of  pj/robola, 
Meyr.,  the  synonymy  being  as  follows :  — 

Scnrpiopais  pi/robola,   Meyr. 

( (Jonionota  pyrohola,  Meyr.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.  Wales, 
1886,  1041  ;  Scorpiopsfn  saperba,  Turn.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  S. 
Austr.,  1894,  133  ;  Ct  rf/ro.'<fol(f  pi/roboia,  Mevr.,  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc,  S.  Austr.,  1902,  163.) 

STENOMID^. 

I  propose  to  constitute  this  a  distinct  family.  It  agrees 
in  the  main  characters  with  the  Xyloryctida-^  but  differs  in 
having  veins  7  and  8  of  the  forewings  separate.  To  this  family 
I  refer  the  genus  AyriopJiara^  now  containing  about  twenty 
species ;  this  is  tlie  only  Australian  genus  at  present  known  to 
me,  but  tlie  New  Zealand  genus  Ilypeuryiitis  also  belongs 
here.  The  family  is  very  extensively  represented  in  South 
America,  which  appears  to  be  its  home. 

COPROMORPiriD^. 

1  have  recent  I V  definctl  tiiis  fainilv,  which  consists  at  pre- 
sent  of  only  a  few  species,  occurring  in  India,  Australia, 
Africa,  and  the  South  Pacific  islands*  They  are  broatl- 
winged  insects,  distinguishable  from  all  other  Tineina  by  tne 
possession  of  a  basal  pecten  of  hairs  on  lower  margin  of  cell  in 
hindwings,  such  as   is  characteristic  also    of    the  Epiblemidir 
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amongst  the  Torfrlrlna :  from  the  E pihl emidct  themselves  they 
are  easily  distinguished  by  the  smooth  head  and  falciform 
palpi :  — 

Forewiiigs  with  7  and  8  stalked  Hypertropha, 

.,  ,,  .,       separate  Coproniorpha. 

Hypertropha,  Meyr. 

I  have  described  two  species  of  this  genus,  and  Dr.  Tur- 
ner has  added  a  third,  which  I  have  not  seen ;  two  more  are 
now  given.  The  broad -winged  tortricifonnis^  with  trans- 
verse rows  of  raised  metallic  spot-s,  is  nearest  in  character  to 
Cnprmnorph't,  and  therefore  probably  earliest. 

Uijpcrtropha  zopliudtsniay  n.  sp. 

Male,  16  mm.  Head  and  thorax  dark  fuscous  finely 
sprinkled  with  whitish.  Palpi  whitish  irrorated  with  dark  fus- 
cous. Antennae  fuscous.  Abdomen  bronzy-fuscous.  Fore- 
wings  moderate,  costa  nuoderately  arched,  apex  round- 
point-ed,  termen  concave,  oblique ;  dark  fuscous  finely  irro- 
rated with  whitish,  partially  slightly  pi nkish -tinged ;  an  in- 
distinct spot  of  white  suffusion  in  disc  before  middle ;  a  broad 
suffused  blackish -fuscous  fascia  from  ^  of  costa  to  tornus:  cilia 
dark  fuscous.  Hindwiiigs  ochreous-yellow  ;  a  narrow  rather 
dark  fuscous  fascia  along  termen  throughout,  becoming  broader 
along  dorsum  ;  cilia  pale  fuscous,  with  darker  basal  line. 

Victoria :  one  sjjecimen,  without  further  particulars 
(Raynor). 

1/ ff ptrtropha  rhothiaSy  n.  sp. 

Female,  16  mm.  Head  white.  Paljji  white,  second  joint 
sprinkled  with  dark  fuscous  except  towards  apex.  Antennae 
white,  riiiq;e(l  with  dark  fuscous.  Thorax  white,  somewhat 
sprinkled  with  fuscous.  Forewings  elongate,  somewhat  dilat- 
ed, costa  moderately  arched,  apex  obtuse,  termen  slightly 
sinuate,  oblique:  blackish-fuscous,  all  scales  narrowly  tipped 
with  white  :  a  white  basal  j)atcli  extending  on  dorsum  to  near 
middle,  and  on  costa  to  beyond  middle,  costal  edge  and  five 
direct  costal  striyula*  fuscous :  beyond  this  a  bright  ferrugi- 
nous dorsal  mark,  followed  by  two  series  of  raised  purplish- 
goldon-metallic  spots  terniiiiated  above  by  oblique  edge  of 
basal  patch  :  a  transverse  white  dorsal  spot  before  tornus, 
narrowed  upwards  ;  two  posterior  transverse  series  of  raised 
purplish-golden-nietallic  spots,  first  straie^ht,  not  reaching 
costa,  second  curved  outwards  in  middle,  between  these  a  suf- 
fused blackish  discal  patch  ;  a  triangular  oranf][e-ferruc:inous 
costal  spot  before  apex,  cut  by  a  white  o])lique  line  from  costa 
to  termen  beneath  apex  :  cilia  purplish-fuscous  with  rows  of 
blackish  points,  with  a  suhapical  patch  and  bar  below  middle 
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of  termen  white,  and  three  small  black  basal  spots  on  lower 
half  of  termen,  separated  by  white  interspaces,  and  followed 
by  a  deep  purple  line.  Hindwings  dark  fuscous ;  a  little 
ochreous-yellow  suffusion  towards  termen  below  middle ;  cilia 
fuscous,  with  dark  fuscous  basal  line,  tips  yellowish. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  November ;  one  specimen 
(Raynor).  This  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate  between 
tortriciformis  and  chlcBfiota,  though  narrower-winged  than 
either. 

Hypertropha  tortriciformis,  Gn. 

Additional  localities  for  this  species  are  Murrurundi,  Bath- 
urst,  and  Tenterfield,  New  South  Wales :  Gisborne,  Vic- 
toria ;  Quorn,  Port  Lincoln,  and  Mount  Lofty,  South  Aus- 
tralia :  and  in  Tasmania ;  from  October  to  March. 

ILyptrtroiptia  chlcenota,  Meyr. 

Also  taken  at  Northampton,  West  Australia,  in  Novem- 
ber. 

CoPKOMOKPHA,  Meyr. 

Antennae  in  male  unipectinated  or  lamellate-dentate. 
Labial  palpi  curved,  ascending,  second  joint  much  thickened 
with  dense  rather  rough  scales,  terminal  joint  shorter  than 
second,  rather  stout,  pointed.  Forewings  with  tufts  of  scales 
on  surface;  7  to  termen,  7,  8,  9  approximated  at  base,  or  8 
and  9  sometimes  stalked.  Hindwings  over  1,  irregular-ovate; 
3  and  4  separate  or  connate  or  short-stalked,  6  and  7  parallel. 

The  variation  in  the  structure  of  antennae  and  neuration 
is  only  specific. 

Coprouiorpha  prasinochroa,  n.  sp. 

Male,  22-24  mm.  Head  and  thorax  ochreous-whitish 
mixed  with  light  green,  thorax  anteriorly  spotted  with  black- 
ish. Palpi  whitish  mixed  with  pale  greenish,  hairs  of  second 
joint  expanded  towards  apex  above,  terminal  joint  rather 
shorter  tha^i  second,  ochreous-whitish,  with  fuscous  supra- 
median  band.  Antennae  lamellate,  pale  ochreous,  basal  joint 
whitish-ochreous.  Abdomen  pale  ochreous  sprinkled  with  fus- 
cous. Forewings  elongate,  posteriorly  dilated,  costa  mode- 
rately arched,  apex  obtuse,  termen  somewhat  oblique,  sligfhtly 
rounded  :  2  from  ,^,  3,  4,  5  closely  approximated  at  base,  8  and 
9  stalked  :  light  yellowish-green  :  costa  irregularly  strigulated 
with  blackish  ;  some  small  scattered  transverse  raised  tut't£, 
blackish  anteriorly,  ochreous-whitish  posteriorly,  especially  in 
disc  and  along  vein  lb  ;  a  larger  similar  transverse  tuft  in  disc 
at  J,  produced  anteriorly  into  an  elongate  blackish  spot;  two 
tuft«  transversely  placed  in  disc  at  1',  and  two  larger  tufts  be- 
yond  these   but  wider   apart ;    subterminal   and   prtetermioal 
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aeries  of  blackish  dots,  and  an  irregular  blackish  spot  between 
these  above  middle:  cilia  light  green,  tips  whitish.  Hind- 
wings  with  3  and  4  connate ;  light  grey ;  cilia  pale  greyish- 
ochreous,  tips  whitish. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales  :  a  specimen  received  from  Mr. 
Geo.  Masters,  who  had  several,  and  informed  me  that  it 
occurred  in  caves  by  the  seashore,  and  I  also  have  one  taken 
by  Mr.  Lower,  but  never  met  with  it  myself.  It  is  the  only 
green  species  of  the  genus. 

ELACHISTID^. 
Stagmatophora,  HS. 

This  name  must  be  used  instead  of  Pyroderces ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Durrant  informs  me  that  though  both  names  were  published 
in  the  same  year,   Stagmnfophora  has  the  priority. 

Stagmatophora  symholiaSy  n.  sp. 

Female,  15  mm.  Head  ochreoue- brown,  face  more  ochre- 
ous,  a  white  spot  on  each  side  of  forehead.  Palpi  very  long 
and  slender,  second  joint  pale  ochreous,  terminal  joint  longer 
than  second,  white,  anterior  edge  dark  fuscous.  Antennae 
white  ringed  with  dark  fuscous.  Thorax  brown,  with  two 
posterior  white  marks  and  a  fine  white  line  on  each  side  of 
back.  Abdomen  yellow-ochreous.  Forewings  very  narrow, 
widest  near  base,  apex  caudate,  acute  ;  5,  7,  8,  9  out  of  6  :  deop 
ochreous ;  four  very  fine  white  black-edged  longitudinal  lines, 
first  almost  costal,  from  near  base  to  §  :  second  from  beneath 
base  of  costa,  gradually  curved  downwards  to  disc  beyond  J, 
third  in  disc  from  ^  to  r',  fourth  along  submedian  fold  from 
base  to  tornus  ;  a  rather  broad  white  streak  along  basal  third 
of  dorsum,  attenuated  posteriorly  ;  a  seraioval  white  spot  on 
dorsum  about  middle  :  a  black  dot  above  tornus  ;  beyond  this 
an  ochrcous-oraii^e  patch  on  termen,  becoming  brown-reddish 
towards  cosfca,  where  it  is  margined  by  two  dark  fuscous  exter- 
nally white-edged  marks;  a  purplish-fuscous  apical  spot, 
edged  above  by  a  blackisli  dash  :  cilia  light  bronzy-fuscous. 
Hind  wings  dark  grey  :  cilia  grey,  becoming  ochreous-yellow- 
ish  t.owards  tornus. 

Brisbane,  Queensland  ;  one  specimen.  Probably  nearest 
to  ^.  <rhifi?ffnflns,   but   quite  distinct. 

J.iwnrfcia  fris'^nrfrsma,  Meyr.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S. 
Wales,  1886,  1047,  was  accidentally  omitted  from  my  paper 
on  Elachistidse. 

Syntomactis,  Meyr. 

Sgntomactis  rrehra,  n.  sp. 
Male,   female,  7-8   mm.       Head   whitish,   irrorated   with 
dark  grey.     Palpi  whitish,  second  joint  with  six  rings,  third 
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and  sixth  from  base  grey,  others  black,  terminal  joint  longer 
than  second,  with  eight  rings,  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  some- 
times third  and  sixth  black,  others  grey.  Antennae  grey, 
ringed  with  darker.  Thorax  dark  grey  sprinkled  with  whit- 
ish. Abdomen  grey.  Forewings  narrower  than  in  catas- 
poda ;  grey  or  rather  dark  fuscous  irrorated  with  white,  with 
a  few  scattered  black  scales ;  four  more  or  less  indistinct 
oblique  fasciae  of  dark  fuscous  suffusion,  appearing  on  coeta  aa 
distinct  dark  fuscous  spots,  in  disc  marked  with  tufts  of  raised 
scales  mixed  with  blackish  ;  a  blackish  dash  in  disc  towards 
apex,  and  a  blackish  dot  at  apex:  cilia  grey,  round  apex 
darker  and  irrorated  with  whitish.  Hindwings  and  cuia 
fifrev. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  August  and  February ; 
three  specimens.  Very  like  S.  cdfaspoda,  but  obviously  nar- 
rower-wins^ed,  and  entirely  without  any  ochreous  markings  or 
colouring  in  the  forewings. 

IIeliodines,  Stt. 

Antennae  1,  in  male  thick,  simple.  Labial  palpi  rather 
short,  slightly  curved,  porrected  or  droojnng,  filiform,  point- 
ed. Posterior  tibiae  snioooth-scaled.  Forewings  with  lb 
simple,  6  and  7  sometimee  stalked,  7  to  costa,  8  absent. 
Hindwings  i,  lanceolate,  cilia  3  ;  transverse  vein  partly  ab- 
sent, 4  absent,  6  and  7  approximated. 

Based  on  one  European  species,  with  which  the  following 
is  trulv  congeneric,  difi'enng  struct urallv  onlv  in  the  shorter 
palpi,  and  in  having  veins  6  and  7  of  the  forewings  separate, 
whilst  in  the  typical  specie.s  they  are  stalked  ;  there  is  also 
much  siipcM'fieial  re.soini3lance. 

Jli'lKHlnu s  in'inrtp^y  n.  sp. 

Mak%  11  nun.  Head  and  thorax  dark  bronzy-fuscous. 
Palpi  shnrl,  (irooping,  |)urjjlisii-fuscous,  terminal  joint  longer 
than  sec(uid,  whitish -oclireous.  Antennae  dark  purplish-fus- 
cous. Abdomen  dark  fuscous,  beneath  yellow  -  ochre- 
ous. F(.>r(wiug:s  elongate  -  lanceolate :  6  and  7  sepa- 
rate: bright  deoj)  orange:  base  suffused  with 
dark  bronzy-fuscous:  a  bar  from  costa  at  |,  small  transverse 
costal  s])ots  before  middle  and  at  ?l,  similar  dorsal  spots  before 
middle  and  before  tornus,  a  dot  beneath  middle  of  disc,  and 
a  small  round  discal  s])ot  beyond  middle  dark  purplish-leaden- 
metallic  :  apical  fourth  dark  ])ur}>lish-fuscous,  including  a 
pur])lish-lcaden  metallic  streak  fi-om  above  tornus  along  ter- 
men  to  apex,  and  a  short  oblique  mark  on  costa  :  cilia  dark 
fu5rCous.  Hindwings  dark  purplish-fuscous:  cilia  dark  fus- 
cous, on  losver  half  of  ternien  orange. 

Brisbane,  Queensland  :  one  specimen. 
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DiCASTERIS,  n.  g. 

Head  smooth  ;  tongue  developed.  Antennae  J»  basal  joint 
moderate,  with  pecten.  Labial  palpi  moderately  long,  curv- 
ed, ascending,  second  joint  with  appressed  scales,  rather  rough 
beneath,  terminal  joint  shorter  than  second,  acute.  Posterior 
tibiae  with  long  hairs  above.  Forewings  with  upper  fork  of  lb 
nearly  obsolete,  2  from  J,  4  absent,  6  and  7  out  of  8,  7  to 
costa,  11  from  middle.  Hindwings  J,  lanceolate,  cilia  2;  4 
absent,  2,  3,  5    parallel,  6  and  7  stalked. 

A  curious  genus,  of  which  the  exact  affinity  is  doubtful, 
but  ^'t  appears  to  have  some  relation  to  the  Hoplophanes 
group. 

Dicasteris  leUrdstrn,  n.  sp. 

Female,  12  mm.  Head,  palpi,  antennae,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen dark  fuscous,  upper  edge  of  palpi  white.  Forewings 
broad-lanceolate:  dark  fuscous;  a  rather  broad  erect  ochreous- 
white  mark  from  tornus,  reaching  more  than  half  across 
wing :  cilia  fuscous,  mixed  with  darker  towards  base.  Hind- 
wings  dark  fuscous  ;  cilia  fuscous. 

Tasmania ;    one    specimen,     without    further    particulars 

(Ray  II  or). 

ErMEXODORA,    n.   g. 

Ihv'id  smooth,  sidetufts  spreadiiiji:  behind  :  tongue  develop- 
ed. Antennae  r|,  in  male  simple,  basal  joint  moderate.  Labial 
palpi  moderate,  curved,  ascending,  with  appresed  scales,  ter- 
minal joint  shorter  than  second,  acute.  Posterior  tibiae  cloth- 
ed with  long  hairs.  Forewings  with  2-6  parallel,  7  and  8 
stalked,  7  to  costa,  11  from  beyond  middle.  Hindwings  §, 
narrow-lanceolate,  cilia  2  ;  veins  2-7  parallel. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  early  unspecializcd  type. 

H  Hint  nod  or  a  mrrypta^  n.  sp. 

Male,  10  mm.  Head,  palpi,  antennae,  and  thorax  dark 
bronzy- fuscous ;  second  joint  of  palpi  ochroous- whitish  at 
apex,  and  towards  base  beneath.  Forewings  lanceolate; 
bronzy-fuscous  irrorated  witii  blackish-fuscous,  with  a  few 
whitish  scales:  cilia  fuscous,  towards  base  irrorated  with  black- 
ish-fuscous.    Hindwings  dark  grey  :  cilia  grey. 

Brisbane,  Queensland,  in  September:  one  specimen. 

Opogona,  Z. 
This  name  must  be  substitut(ul  for  J.o:o.<t(nii(t,  Stt.,  being 
earlier.  With  reoaid  tu  this  genus,  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J. 
H.  T)urr;iiit  for  Idudly  callini;  niy  attention  to  tlu^  fact  that 
I  made  a  serious  c^-roi'  in  ovci'lnokinL'  the  existcnct'  of  fairlv- 
developed  niaxillarv  ]>al|)i  (I  probably  uiisto'.k  theui  for  the 
sections  of  the  toniruc)  :  tlie  ijenus  must  ((Mtainlv  therefore  be 
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transferred  to  the   Tineidct,   where  it  may    be    provisionally 
placed  near  Hieroorestis. 

NoTODRYAS,  Meyr. 
Notodryas  callierga,  n.  sp. 

Male,  9  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  white.  AnteniiflB 
grey,  white  towards  base.  Abdomen  grey.  Forewings  with 
vein  6  separate ;  white ;  markings  brown  irrorated  with  blade- 
ish ;  an  oblique  mark  from  dorsum  near  base,  reaching  half 
across  wing;  an  oblique  fascia  from  dorsum  beyond  middle, 
reaching  §  across  wing ;  a  spot  on  tornus,  and  a  longitudinal 
mark  in  diflc  above  it;  some  dark  scales  at  apex:  cilia  white, 
towards  base  irregularly  mixed  with  dark  fuscous  scales. 
Hindwings  light  grey ;  cilia  white. 

Port  Lincoln  (Louth  Bay),  South  Australia,  in  Novem- 
ber ;  one  specimen.  This  differs  from  the  other  two  species  in 
the  separation  of  vein  6  of  the  forewings,  but  is  clearly  con- 
generic. 

TINEID^. 
Nepticula,  Z. 

Head  rough.  Tongue  rudimentary.  Antennae  ^-j,  in 
male  simple,  basal  joint  much  enlarged  and  concave  beneath 
to  form  eyecap.  Labial  palpi  short,  filiform,  drooping.  Maxil- 
lary palpi  long,  filiform,  folded.  Posterior  tibise  with  bristles 
above,  middle-spurs  in  or  above  middle.  Forewings:  lb 
simple,  cell  usually  open  between  2  and  6,  3-5  absent,  7  to 
costa,  8  out  of  7  or  absent,  9  absent.  Hindwings  i-§,  lanceo- 
late, cilia  3-4 ;  cell  open  between  2  and  6,  3-5  absent. 

I  now  include  this  and  the  other  genera  with  antennal  eye- 
cap  in  the  Tineida.  The  present  genus  contains  a  number  of 
minute  species,  usually  overlooked  by  collectors ;  only  from  Mr. 
G.  Lyell  have  I  received  a  species.  The  larvae  mine  galleries 
or  blotches  in  leaves,  and  are  without  developed  legs  or  pro- 
legs,  but  with  pairs  of  rudimentary  ventral  processes  on  seg- 
ments 3,  4,  and  6-11,  or  rarely  wholly  apodal.  1  have  met 
with  other  larvae  of  the  genus  besides  those  recorded,  on  Euca- 
lyptus, Banksia,  etc.,  but  failed  to  rear  them  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  preventing  these  stiff  leaves  from  drying  up.  Pupa 
in  a  firm  cocoon,  usually  outside  the  mine.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  examine  the  neuration  of  all  the  following  species,  as 
I  could  not  spare  material  for  denudation,  and  these  tiny  in- 
sects cannot  be  examined  otherwise,  though  I  can  manage  al- 
most anything  else ;  but  in  those  which  I  have  denuded  the 
neuration  was  exactly  like  that  of  the  European  N,  tityrella 
figured  in  my  ''Handbook."  Some  of  the  species  are  remark- 
able for  the  development  of  secondary  sexual  characters,  in 
the  form  of  black  scales,  especially  on  the  hindwings,  which 
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are  sometimes  (probably  in  connection  with  this)  unusually 
dilated  in  the  male  ;  these  require  careful  attention.  The 
whole  genus  is,  however,  difficult,  and  will  probably  be  largely 
increased  when  Australian  collectors  learn  to  breed  these  in- 
sects, and  also  (which  is  equally  difficult)  to  set  them  when 
bred  :  — 

1.   Forewings  with  defined  pale  mark- 
ings           2. 

Foiowings  wholly  dark   7. 

2.  Head      ochreous,      forewings      with 

fascia  or  opposite  spots   3. 

Head  black,  forewings  with  irregu- 
lar   markings    6. 

3.  Forewings   with  entire   fascia    4. 

Forewings  with  opposite  spots   planrtis. 

4.  Fascia  broad   on  dorsum,   narrowed 

upwards     tuiazona. 

Fascia  of  uniform  width    5. 

5.  Fascia   dull   white    primigena. 

Fascia  shining  brassj-yellow-whitish  Jeucargyra. 

().  Forewings  with   dorsal   area   partly 

whitisTi-ochreous    (jilvn. 

Forewings   with   dorsal   area   wholly 

dark co'nodora. 

7.  Face  dark   fuscous  symmora. 

Face    ochreous    8. 

8.  Eyocap    in    male    with    large    dark 

fuscous   scale-flap    nielanotis. 

Eyecap   wholly   pale    9. 

9.  Anterior     tibia^     in     the    male    very 

short,  thickened  with  black  scales       funcralis. 
Anterior     tibiae      normal,      without 

black    scales    10. 

10.  Forewings      with       ground      colour 

bronzy chnlcifii. 

Forewings   with    ground    colour   not 

bronzy    11. 

11.  Undersurface   of   forewings   in    male 

with  dark  fuscous  scales  fiuhtrapna 

Undersurface   of   forewings   without 

special   scalinj>:   12. 

12.  Hindwings   blackish   towards   base...  phylhtnfhina. 
Hindwings  not  blackish   13. 

13.  Cilia  of  hindwings  mixed  with  dark 

grey  toward.s  base   libera. 

Cilia  of  hindwings   not  mixed   with 

dark  grey  frrpidn. 

ycpfinihi  Iviirnrriura,  n.  sp. 

Female,  3-4  mm.  Head  forruginous-ochreous.  Antennae 
grey,  eyecap  white.  Thorax  dark  purplish-bronze,  abdomen 
dark  fuscous.  Forewings  lanceolate  ;  shining  dee])  purplish - 
bronze;  a  moderate  shining  brassy-yellow-whitish  direct  fascia 
at  -J  ;  cilia  purplish-bronzy,  outer  half  whitish.  Hindwings 
dark  fuscous ;  cilia  grey. 
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Sydney,  New  South  Wales ;  five  specimens  bred  in  Sep- 
tember. Larva  pointed  behind,  brignt  green :  head  small, 
blackish :  mines  an  irregular  contorted  gallery  in  leaves  of 
Correa  speciosa  (Rntnce(F)  in  July  and  August;  cocoon  white. 
Similar  larvae,  probably  of  the  same  species,  were  also  found 
on  Phehnlium  dentatvw ,  but  not  reared. 

Nepticula  anazona,  n.  sp. 

Female,  4  mm.  Head  whitish-ochreous.  Antennae  and 
eyecap  ochreous-white.  Thorax  and  abdomen  dark  bronzy- 
grey.  Forewings  lanceolate  ;  shiningf  bronzy-fuscous,  irroratfCd 
with  dark  fuscous ;  a  rather  shining  whitish  direct  fascia  at  ji, 
broad  on  dorsum,  and  considerably  narrowed  towards  costa : 
cilia  light  bronzy-fuscous,  tips  whitish.  Hindwings  and  cilia 
light  grey. 

Brisbane,  Queensland,  in  Sepember :  one  specimen  beaten 
from  Tristan  in  conferta  (M yrfare(F)^  which  is  probably  the 
food-plant. 

Xepficula  primigeTia,  n.  sp. 

Female,  4  mm.  Head  ochreous-yellow.  Antennae  whit- 
ish-grey, eyecap  white.  Thorax  and  abdomen  dark  bronzy- 
grey.  Forewings  lanceolate :  bronzy-grey  irrorated  with  dark 
fuscous  :  a  moderate  dull  white  direct  fascia  at  5  :  cilia  whit- 
ish-fuscous, apical  half  white  round  apex  beyond  a  blackish- 
fuscous  median  line.     Hindwings  and  cilia  light  grey. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  August :  one  specimen 
beaten  from  Bmiksia  scrrnta  (Prof(nre(F),  which  is  probably 
the  food-plant;  T  have  met  with  Neptintln  larvae  on  this 
plant,  but  failed  to  rear  them. 

Xvpticuhi   p//niffis,   n.  sp. 

Female,  5  mm.  Head  ferruginous-ochreous.  Antennae 
light  grey,  eyecap  ochroouswhitish.  Thorax  grey  irrorated 
with  dark  fuscous.  Abdomen  grey.  Forewings  lanceolate; 
grey,  slightly  purplish-tinf^ed,  irrorated  with  dark  fuscous : 
rather  small  cloudy  ochreous- whitish  opposite  spots  on  costa  at 
S  and  dorsum  before  tornus ;  cilia  whitish -crrev,  basal  half 
sprinkled  with  dark  fuscous.  Hindwings  grey  :  cilia  pale 
grey. 

Sydney,  Now  South  Wales,  in  December;  one  specimen 
taken  at  light. 

Xrpflr?//a  Cirnodnra,  n.  sp. 

Male,  6  mm.  Head  black.  Antennae  grey,  eyecaps  ochre- 
ous-white. Thorax  pale  whitisli -ochreous.  Abdomen  black- 
ish-grey. Forewings  lanceolate :  dark  purplish-fuscous ;  a 
rather  broad  pale  whitish-ochreous  costal  streak  from  base  to 
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apex,  lower  edge  twice  subsinuate :  cilia  bronzy-grey.      Hind- 
wings  blackish-grey ;  cilia  grey. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales;  one  specimen  in  October. 

Nepticula  gilva,  n.  sp. 

Female,  6  mm.  Head  blackish.  Antennae  grey,  eyecaps 
whitish-ochreous.  Thorax  whitish-ochreous.  Abdomen  pale 
bronzy,  becoming  whitish-ochreous  towards  base.  Forewings 
lanceolate ;  pale  whitish-ochreous ;  two  irregular  fuscous 
patches  irrorated  with  dark  fuscous,  first  on  dorsum  at  J, 
reaching  half  across  wing,  second  on  tornus,  reacning  nearly  to 
costa,  anteriorly  sending  an  elongate  projection  to  disc  above 
middle  :  cilia  ochreous-grey-whitish.  Hindwings  bronzy-grey  ; 
cilia  ochreous-grey-whitish. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  December ;  one  specimen 
taken  at  light. 

Xtpfiriilft  symmora,  n.  sp. 

Female,  4-5  mm.  Head  ochreous-yellow,  face  dark  fus- 
cous. Antennae  dark  grey,  eyecap  whitish.  Thorax  pur- 
plish-fuscous. Abdomen  grey.  Forewings  lanceolate;  pur- 
plish-fuscous, irrorated  with  dark  fuscous:  cilia  grey 
sprinkled  with  dark  fuscous.     Hindwings  and  cilia  grey. 

Adelaide,  South  Australia,  in  October ;  twenty  specimens, 
amongst  which  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  single  male. 
I  found  the  species  flying  in  plenty  over  Dodonaa  risrosa 
(Snpindaef(r)^  which  must  certainly  be  the  food-plant. 

Nepticula  int'Utnoth^  n.  sp. 

Male,  7  mm.  Head  ferruginous-ochreous.  Antennae 
dark  grey,  eyecap  whitish-ochreous,  furnished  above  with  a 
large  triangular  dark  fuscous  flap  of  scales.  Thorax  and  abdo- 
men bronzy-grey.  Forewings  lanceolate ;  grey-whitish, 
densely  irrorated  with  dark  fuscous  and  blackish  :  cilia  whit- 
ish-grey sprinkled  with  black  :  on  undersurface  a  small  patch 
of  pale  bluish-metallic  scales  on  dorsum  beyond  middle. 
Hindwings  broad-lanceolate,  grey,  suffused  with  violet-black- 
ish-grey irroration  except  at  apex  and  on  a  thinly-scaled  longi- 
tudinal patch  beneath  costa  towards  middle,  corresponding  to 
bluish  patch  of  forewings  ;  anterior  lialf  of  costa  with  a  pro- 
jecting fringe  of  long  dark  grey  scales  :  cilia  grey. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  Sept-embor  :  one  specimen. 

X (  pfinthf  ftnif  rfflts^  n.  Sj). 

Male,  4  mm.  Head  yellow-ochreous.  Antennae  wliitisli- 
fuscous,  eyecap  ochrcous-whitish.  Thorax  grey  mixed  with 
dark  fuscous.  Abdomen  dark  grey.  Anterior  tibiae  very 
short,  thickened  above  with  blackish  scales.  Forewings  lanceo- 
late,   costal   edge    on    undeisurface    thickened    and    blacki'ih  ; 
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grey  irrorated  with  blackish  :  basal  half  of  dorsum  with  pro- 
jecting blackish  scaks :  cilia  grey  sprinkled  with  black.  Hind- 
wings  grey  ;  a  small  patch  of  black  scales  towards  base  of  dor- 
sum :  cilia  grey,  on  middle  of  costa  with  an  expansible  grroup 
of  long  black  scales,  on  basal  half  of  dorsum  mixed  wtih  black- 
ish scales  at  base. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  March  :  one  specimen. 

Neptiniln  mdorapjia,  n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  4-5  mm.  Head  yellow-ochreous  or  whitish- 
ochreous.  Antennae  grey,  eyecap  whitish.  Thorax  dark  grey 
mixed  with  whitish.  Abdomen  dark  grey.  Fore  wings  lanceo- 
late :  fuscous-whitish  irrorated  with  dark  grey :  undersurface 
in  male  clothed  with  dark  purplish-fuscous  modified  scales  ex- 
cept towards  apex :  cilia  grej'-whitish  sprinkled  with  blackish. 
Ilindwiugs  grey,  in  male  broader  and  clothed  with  dark 
purplish -fuscous  modified  scales  except  towards  apex  :  cilia 
grey,  in  male  basally  mixed  with  dark  grey  scales  on  anterior 
half  of  costa,  and  with  an  expansible  tuft  of  long  dark  fuscoua 
scales  from  base  of  costa  above. 

Albany  and  York,  West  Australia,  in  November  and  De- 
cember :  eleven  specimens.  The  species  was  common  on  a 
fence  at  Albany,  beneath  a  row  of  EurnJi/pfifn,  which  was  al- 
most certainly  the  food -plant. 

yrpfirula   riialritisy    n.  sp. 

Female,  5  mm.  Head  ochreous-yellowish.  Antennae 
whitisli-ochreous,  eyecaps  ochreous-whitish.  Thorax  dark 
bronzy-fuscous.  Abdomen  bronzy-grey.  Forewings  lanceolate ; 
shining  light  bronze,  irrorated  with  dark  fuscous:  cilia  whit- 
ish-fuscous, sprinkled  witli  dark  fuscous.  Hindwings  pale  grey; 
cilia  whitish -fuscous. 

Albany,  West   Australia,  in   December;  one  specimen. 

y tpt'trtihi  pJn/lhintJiiiKi ^  n.  sp. 

Female,  4  mm.  Head  oclireous-vellowish.  Antennae 
wliitish-grey,  eyecap  whiiisli.  Thorax  and  abdomen  purplish- 
fuscous.  Forewings  lanceolate  :  grey,  mi.xed  with  grey-whitish 
and  blackish -grey,  anteriorly  suffused  with  dark  purplish- 
grey  :  cilia  whitisli-grev  sprinkled  with  blackish-grey.  Hind- 
wings  dark  grey,  on  l)asal  half  more  thinly  scaled  and  black- 
ish :  cilia  grey. 

Svdn('V,  New  South  Wales:  three  sj)ecimens  bred  in  Feb- 
ruarv.  T.arva  mines  a  lon^^  broad  sinuate  gallery  in  leaves  of 
l^htflhtnth us  FcrdnuaKli  f  K u phorhinrt'd' ) :  cocoon  white.  I 
liclievo  the  food-plant  is  not  native  near  Sydney,  but  occurs 
natnrallv  further  north  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land :  the  tree  from  which  T  bred  these  specimens  grew  in  the 
Botanic  Gardens. 
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Nepticula  lib  era,  n.  sp. 

Male,  4  mm.  Head  yellow-ochreous.  Antennse  whitish- 
fuscous,  eyecap  ochreous-whitish.  Thorax  fuscous  sprinkled 
with  dark  fuscous.  Abdomen  rather  dark  fuscous.  Forewings 
lanceolate;  fuscous-grey,  irrorated  with  dark  fuscous:  cilia 
grey,  sprinkled  with  dark  fuscous.  Hindwings  grey ;  cilia 
grey,  mixed  with  dark  grey  towards  base  on  both  margins 
throughout. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales  ;  one  specimen  taken  at  light 
in   March. 

Nepficiila  frepida^  n.  sp. 

Male,  4-5  mm.  Head  ferruginous-ochreous.  Antennae 
grey,  eyecap  ochreous-whitish.  Thorax  dark  fuscous  mixed 
with  whitish.  Abdomen  dark  grey.  Forewings  lanceolate;  fus- 
cous irrorated  with  whitish  and  blackish :  cilia  whitish-grey 
sprinkled  with  blackisli.    Hindwings  and  cilia  light  fuscous. 

Gisborne,  Victoria,  in  March  :  three  specimens  received 
from  Mr.  G.  Lvell. 

Leucoptera,  Hb. 

This  name  supersedes  Ctmlostoma,  Z.  I  have  described 
one  species,  /..  chalrorycia,  and  now  add  two  more 

Leucdpterd  delfidias^  n.  sp. 

Female,  8  mm.  Head,  antennae,  thorax,  and  abdomen 
snow-white.  Forewings  lanceolate,  apex  produced:  10  absent; 
shining  snow-white  :  a  small  triangular  fuscous  spot  in  middle 
of  disc  :  a  pale  golden-metallic  post-tornal  spot,  edged  with  a 
few  fuscous  scales:  apex  tinged  with  brassy-yellowish,  with  a 
minute  orange  apical  dot  terminated  by  a  black  speck  ;  two 
oblique  fuscous  lines  in  costal  cilia,  and  a  third  inwardly 
oblique  faint  line  converging  to  second,  cilia  otherwise  white. 
Hindwings  and  cilia  white. 

Hobart,  Tasmania,  in  December:  one  specimen. 

Lfiirapfcnt  h  etui  zona ,  n.  sp. 

Female,  6  mm.  Head,  antennas,  thorax,  and  abdomen 
snow-white.  Forewing  lanceolate,  apex  produced  :  10  absent : 
shining  snow-white:  an  oblique  pale  brassy-yellowish  bar  from 
costa  beyond  middle,  edged  laterally  with  dark  fuscous  lines, 
not  quite  reaching  half  across  wing  :  a  pale  brassv-yellowish 
blotch  e.xtending  along  ternien,  indistinctly  ede^ed  with  fuscous 
on  ternien  :  a  black  apical  dot :  cilia  white,  on  costa  with  two 
rather  oblique  fuscous  lines  separated  by  a  pale  yellowish 
space  beneath  which  is  a  minute  fuscous  dot,  and  a  third  in- 
wardly oblique  fuscous  line  before  apex.  Hind  wing's  whitish - 
grey  :  cilia  white. 

Carnarvon,  West  Australia,  in  October  :  two  specimens. 
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Phyllocnistis,  Z. 

I  believe  that  under  the  name  diaugella  I  confused  two 
species  ;  I  now,  therefore,  re-describe  this  species,  together  with 
six  new  ones.  The  following  tabulation  includes  all  the  eight 
described  Australian  species :  — 

1    Hindwings  dark  grey  atranota. 

Hindwings  whitish  2. 

2.  Fore  wings   with   dark   fuscous   costal 

blotch  near  base  iodocelia. 

Forewings  without  such  blotch  3. 

3.  Forewings    with     black    longitudinal 

apical  dash acinias. 

Forewings  without  apical  dash  4. 

4.  Forewings    with    post^median    fascia 

angulatod    hapalodcs. 

Forewings    with    post-median    fascia 
not   angulated   o. 

5.  Forewings     with     two     strong     dark 

fuscous  streaks  from  base  atraciim. 

Forewings  with    not    more  than  one 
streak   from    base    6. 

6.  Median  costal  streak  leaching  torn  us      pxifchinn. 
Median    costal    streak   only    reaching 

half  across  wing   7. 

7.  Forewings     with     fiiscous     subcostal 

sti'eak  from  base  iliaiKjfUu. 

Forewings      with       yellowish      discal 

sti'oak  from   base    hiovthn. 

Ph IflltH-fWif IK  (fr//>/(fs^  n.  sp. 

Female,  5-6  mm.  Head,  i)alpi,  antennae,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen shining  white.  Forewings  lanceolate,  apex  long-cau- 
date: shining  brassy-white;  an  oblique  dark  fuscous  wedL'o- 
shaped  vstreak  from  dorsum  beyond  middle,  reaching  half 
across  wing,  and  a  short  fine  dark  fuscous  strigula  from  middle 
of  costa,  both  followed  by  silvery- white  spaces  :  a  blackish 
longitudinal  streak  from  f.  of  disc  to  apex,  terminating  in  a 
black  apical  dot  preceded  by  a  silvery-white  dot :  apical  por- 
tion of  wing  shows  traces  of  alternate  brassy-tinged  and  sil- 
very-whitc  bars  :  cilia  white  faintly  barred  with  pale  yellowish 
on  costa.  with  fine  black  apical  bar  continuing  the  longitudi- 
nal streak.     Hindwings  and  cilia  whitish. 

Blackheath,  New  South  AVales,  in  February  :  two  speci- 
mens.    This  is  a  very  distinct  s])eries. 

I'll  1/11  ()i-n/<f  t.<  ii>'ifcJi  liKi ,    11.   sp. 

Female,  5  mm.  Head,  palpi,  anteniue,  tlif^rax,  and  abdo- 
men shining  wiiite.  Forewiiiizs  lanceolate,  apex  long-caudate  : 
shining  white:  a  fine  pale  y(^llf,\vish  ^trcak  along  submedian 
fold  from  base  to  toriius:  a  sh^ider  nhli(|ne  pale  vellowish  p»»s- 
teriorly    fuscous-e(lj[,a'd    streak    from    midrlle    of    costa.    and    a 
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nearly  direct  one  from  costa  at  |,  meeting  at  tornus ;  two 
similar  direct  bars  between  this  and  apex ;  a  round  black  api- 
cal dot :  cilia  white  with  slightly  oblique  extensions  of  bars 
from  costa.     Hindwings  and  cilia  whitish. 

Albany,  West  Australia,  in  December ;  one  specimen. 
Distinguished  from  all  by  the  first  costal  streak  running 
straight  to  tornus. 

Phyllocnistis  hapalodeSy  n.  sp. 

Female,  6  mm.  Head,  palpi,  antennae,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men shining  white.  Forewings  lanceolate,  apex  long-caudate : 
shining  snow-white  :  an  ochreous-yellowish  streak  from  base  of 
costa  above  submedian  fola  to  about  middle  ;  a  narrow  oblique 
light  ochreous-yellowish  fascia  from  4  of  costa  to  tornus,  pos- 
teriorly fuscous-edged,  acutely  angulated  near  dorsum  :  a  light 
ochreous-yellowish  posteriorly  dark-edged  fascia  between  this 
and  apex:  a  black  apical  dot:  cilia  whitish,  apparently  with 
two  or  three  diverging  dark  fuscous  bars  from  costa  (imper- 
fectV     Hindwings  and  cilia  whitish. 

Albany,  West  Australia,  in  December:  one  specimen. 

PhyI1ncni>iti.<  friortha,   n.  sp. 

Female,  G-7  mm.  lleaa,  palpi,  antennae,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen shining  white.  Forewings  elongate-lanceolate,  apex 
shortly-caudate  :  shining  white  :  a  broad  \)^\e  ochreous-yellow- 
ish discal  streak  from  base  to  beyond  middle  :  an  evenly  out- 
wards curved  fuscous  line  from  5  of  costa  to  dorsum  before 
tornus,  edged  anteriorly  with  pale  ochreous-yellowish  suffu- 
sion, preceded  on  costa  by  an  oblique  fuscous  line  reaching 
half  across  wine:,  «iJid  followed  on  costa  by  two  similar  direct 
lines,  edged  anteriorly  with  pale  ochreous-yellowish  suffusion  ; 
a  black  apical  dot  :  cilia  whitish,  on  termen  with  basal  half 
tinged  with  pale  ochreous-yellowish,  at  apex  with  two  in- 
distinct divertring  fuscous  lines.  Hindwings  and  cilia  whit- 
ish. 

Carnarvon,  West   Australia,  in   October:  two  specimens. 

/V/////or///.s7/.s  (HavgfUa^    Meyr. 

Male,  female,  \\-\  nun.  Head,  palpi,  antenna:*,  thorax, 
and  abdomen  shining  white.  Forewings  lanceolate,  apex  long- 
caudate  ;  sinning  while  :  a  fine  fuscous  longitudinal  streak  be- 
iioatli  costa  from  base  to  middle:  a  fine  obli(]ue  dark  fuscous 
streak  from  middle  of  costa,  reaching  half  across  wing:  a 
slightly  outwards-curved  dark  fuscous  line  from  rj  of  costa  to 
tornus:  two  short  direct  fuscfjus  lines  from  costa  between  this 
and  apex  :  a  round  black  apical  dot  :  cilia  wiiite.  with  faint 
fuscous  bars  on  costal  lines  and  tliree  or  ff)ur  divrrging  fuscous 
bars  at  and  beneath  apex.      Hindwinc:s  and  cilia  whitish. 
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Sydney,  New  South  Wale^ :  bred  from  blotch-mines  in 
leaves  of  Euphorbia  sparmnnni,  in  February  and  March.  It 
is  the  smallest  species  of  the  eenus,  and  is  so  slender  as  to  be 
very  difficult  to  pin.  My  original  description  included  also 
the  following  species,  which  I  now  regard  as  distinct. 

Plfi/IIornisfis  nfrarfian^  n.  sp. 

Male,  5  mm.  Head,  palpi,  antennae,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men shining  white.  Forewings  lanceolate,  long-caudate :  shin- 
ing white  :  two  strong  dark  fuscous  longitudinal  streaks  (sub- 
costal and  plical)  from  base  to  beyond  middle ;  a  curved 
oblique  dark  fuscous  streak  from  middle  of  costa,  reaching 
more  than  half  across  wing :  a  triangular  dark  fuscous  dorsal 
spot  before  tornus,  its  apex  receiving  a  direct  dark  fuscous 
streak  from  costa  at  ^  :  an  ochreous-yellow  terminal  patch 
towards  apex,  edged  with  fuscous  and  anteriorly  by  a  dark  fus- 
cous spot :  two  converging  bars  before  apex,  terminat<»d  by 
this  patch  :  a  round  black  apical  dot  preceded  by  a  silvery- 
white  dot:  cilia  white  with  three  fuscous  costal  bars  continu- 
ing costal  markings.     Hindwings  and  cilia  whitish. 

Sydney,  New  Soiith  Wales,  in  May  ;  one  specimen. 

]*]n/11ocnisiff}i  utrtninta,  n.  ap. 

^lale,  6  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  tliorax  white.  Antennae 
white,  ringed  with  grey.  Abdomen  grey.  Forewings  lanceo- 
late, sliortly  caudate  :  sliining  white  :  a  fuscous  streak  beneath 
costa  from  base  to  middle  :  an  oblique  fuscous  line  from  middle 
of  costa,  reaching  half  across  wing,  and  two  others  less  oblique 
between  this  and  apex,  all  preceded  by  pale  yellowish  shades  : 
a  similar  oblique  streak  from  tornus,  not  reaching  half  across 
wing  :  an  ochreous-yellow  patch  towards  apex  :  a  dark  fuscous 
dirert  bar  just  before  apex  :  a  round  black  apical  dot  :  cilia 
white,  with  three  dark  fuscous  bars  o]i  costa  continuing  costal 
niarkinefs,  and  two  diveri^ing  dark  fuscous  bars  beneath  apex. 
IlindwiiiL^s  (lark  irrev  :  cilia  L'rcv. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  in  December  ;  one  jjpecimen. 
Separated  from  all  by  the  dark  grey  hindwings. 

El'K  NISTIS,    11.    g. 

Head  somewhat  rougii  on  crown,  face  smooth:  tongue 
short.  AnteniicTe  almost  1,  basal  joint  elongate,  slightly  flat- 
tened, not  forming  an  eyecap.  Labial  palpi  moderately  long, 
SMioot  li-scaled,  drooj)ing,  terminal  joint  longer  than  second, 
pointed.  Maxillary  paljn  obsolete.  Posterior  tibiae  thinlv 
clothed  with  bristly  hairs.  Forewings  with  lb  simple,  3  ab- 
sent, 4  absent,  6  and  7  stalked,  7  to  costa.  Hindwings  A,  linear- 
lanref)late,  cilia  6  :  3  absent,  4  absent,  5  and  6  stalked 

Closely  related  to   /V/ ////or// /.<//<,  but  distinguished  by  the 
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head  being  rather  rough  on  crown,  and  presence  of  vein  8  in 
forewings ;  there  is  no  eyecap,  but  the  dilation  in  some  species 
of  Phyllocnistis  is  extremely  slight.  The  following  species  is 
very  like  a  Phyllornlstu  superficially. 

Epirnistis  furyscia^  n.  sp. 

Female,  8  mm.  Head,  palpi,  antennae,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen shining  white.  Forewings  lanceolate,  apex  produced  : 
shining  snow-white ;  markings  dark  bronze :  a  longitudinal 
streak  from  base  of  costa  beneath  costa  to  meet  posterior 
fascia ;  a  slender  mark  along  dorsum  towards  middle  ;  a  rather 
oblique  fascia  at  3,  narrow  dorsally,  furcate  on  costal  half  ; 
two  transverse  fasciae  between  this  and  apex  :  a  black  apical 
dot:  cilia  white,  with  bronzy  basal  patches  on  costal  and  ter- 
minal marks,  edged  externally  with  some  dark  fuscous  points. 
Hind  wings  whitish  ;  cilia  white. 

Mount  Wellington,  Tasmania,  in  December :  one  speci- 
men. 

EXORECTIS,  n.   g. 

Head  thinly  rough-haired,  hairs  of  face  loosely  appres- 
sed  :  tongue  developed.  Antennae  2  or  nearly,  in  male  fili- 
form, simple,  basal  joint  rather  dilated,  with  pecten.  Labial 
palpi  moderate,  porrected,  very  slender,  acute.  Maxillary 
palpi  moderately  long,  folded.  Posterior  tibiae  loosely  scaled. 
Forewings  with  lb  furcate,  2  from  angle,  7  and  8  stalked,  7 
to  costa,  11  from  before  middle.  FTindwings  1,  ovate-lanceo- 
late, cilia  1  ;  2-7  tolerably  parallel,  4  from  angle. 

An  interesting  form,  probably  allied  to  Therfufi^ :  the  an- 
tennae, which  are  twice  the  length  of  the  forewings,  exceed  any- 
thing outside  the  Adein  group. 

E.iorertis  aufosria,   n.  sp. 

Male,  10-12  nini.  Head,  palpi,  antennae,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men whitish-grey,  body  thinly  scaled.  Forewings  elongate, 
rather  narrow,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex  pointed,  ter- 
men  extremely  obliquely  rounded  ;  whitish-grey,  irregularly 
strewn  with  small  fuscous  dots  and  strigulai :  cilia  whitisli- 
grey.  Hindwings  thinly  scaled,  whitisli-gnry  :  cilia  grey- 
whitish. 

Gisborne,  Victoria,  in  March  and  April:  two  sjx'ciniens 
received  from  Mr.  G.  Lyell. 

Setomorpha,  Z. 

Head  with  loosely  a[)prossGd  hairs:  lon^^uo  absent.  An- 
ti»nnae  J  to  almost  1,  in  male  filiform,  simple,  bfisal  joint  mode- 
rate, without  pecten.  Labial  palpi  moderately  long,  curved, 
ascending,    second    joint    much    thickened    witli    dense    scales, 

i> 
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slightly  projecting  beneath  at  apex,  externally  with  several 
Ic ng  projecting  bristles,  terminal  joint  as  long  as  second  or 
shorter,  rather  stout,  obtuse  or  hardly  pointed.  Maxillary 
palpi  absent.  Posterior  tibiae  clothed  with  long  fine  hairs. 
Forewings  with  lb  shortly  furcate,  2  from  angle,  7  and  8 
stalked,  7  to  costa,  11  from  middle.  Hindwings  1,  elongate- 
ovate,  cilia  1  ;  2  remote,  3  and  4  parallel,  5  and  6  stalked,  7 
parallel,  cell  open  between  4  and  5. 

This  curious  genus  is  nearly  related  to  Tinra,  though  differ- 
ing widely  in  the  nearly  smooth  head,  ascending  labial,  and  ab- 
sence of  maxillary  palpi.  It  agrees  with  Tinea  in  neuration, 
in  the  characteristic  and  peculiar  bristles  of  the  labial  palpi, 
m  superficial  appearance,  and  larval  habits.  The  species  arc 
few  in  number,  but  are  found  throughout  the  Indo-Malayan 
and  African  regions,  and  in  America ;  they  are  very  similar 
in  general  appearance,  and  require  careful  attention  to  struc- 
tural details.  The  larvje  feed  on  various  dried  substances, 
such  a5  tobacco. 

Sefomorpha  calcularift^  n.  sp. 

Male,  female,  17-27  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  tliorax  pale 
brownish-ochreous  :  terminal  joint  of  palpi  as  long  as  second. 
Antennae  and  abdomen  light  greyish-ochreous.  Forewings 
elongate,  rather  narrow,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex  round- 
pointed,  termen  very  obliquely  rounded :  pale  brownisli- 
ochreous,  more  or  less  sprinkled  with  fuscous  :  costa.  termen, 
and  dorsum  irregularly  sj)otted  with  fuscous:  stigmata  large, 
cloudy,  fuscous,  near  together,  j^lical  obliquely  beyond  first 
discal ;  a  similar  spot  on  fold  at  \.  and  another  towards  apex 
of  wing  :  cilia  whitish-nclireous,  mixed  and  indistinctly  barred 
with  fuscous.      Hindwings  and  cilia  pale  fuscous. 

Sydnov,  New  South  Wales:  Melbourne,  Victoria:  Ade- 
laide, South  Australia:  Geraldton,  Perth,  and  York,  West 
Australia:  in  June  and  Julv,  and  from  October  to  Februarv  : 
ten  specimens.  This  species  may  be  specially  recognised  by  the 
long  tern-.irial  joint  of  palpi. 
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MINERALOGICAL    NOTES. 

By    D.    Mawson,    B.E.,    B.Sc. 

[Read    May    1,    1906.] 

Fetid  Felspar   (Necronite)  and  Quartz,  from 

Umberatana. 

The  material  described  was  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  How- 
chin,  F.G.S.,  who,  noting  its  fetid  character  when  crushed, 
perceived  it  to  be  of  special  interest  mineralogically. 

Mr.  Howchin  describes  it  as  occurring  about  two  miles 
east  of  Umberatana*  on  the  track  to  Illinawortina  Station. 
The  rocks  in  the  vicinity  are  probably  quit€  as  old  as  Lower 
Cambrian.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  bold  outcrops 
of  binary  granite  are  conspicuous,  forming  hills  as 
much  as  two  hundred  feet  in  height ;  veins  of  felspar,  quartz, 
and  graphic  granite,  with  tourmaline  and  other  minerals, 
were  also  noted. 

The  specimen  examined  is  aplitic  in  appearance  and 
slightly  oorous.  It  is  composed  of  quartz,  present  to  the 
extent  of  about  25  per  cent.,  and  an  adularian  felspar  in 
typical  rectangular  sections.  Grainsize  averages  one  milli- 
metre. On  fracturing  the  rock  a  distinct  fetid  odour 
is  produced,  to  be  likened  somewhat  to  that  proceeding  from 
carbon  bisulphide. 

Examined  microscopically  in  thin  sections,  the  felspars 
are  seen  to  be  idiomorphic;  whilst  the  quartzes  are,  as  a 
rule,  subordinate.  The  felspar  crystals  also  show  the  effects 
of  crushing.  Albite  twinning  is  very  common ;  whilst  twins 
after  the  baveno  law  and  the  cross-hatching  of  microcline  are 
also  to  be  frequently  noted.  The  refractive  index  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  balsam. 

Both  minerals  contain  very  numerous  inclusions ;  these 
are  most  abundant  in  an  outer  zone  around  the  felspars,  and 
are  also  crowded  thickly  in  a  felspathic  cement,  occupying 
interstices  between  the  grains.  The  inclusions  are  chiefly 
liquid  and  gaseous,  in  addition  to  w^hicli  much  opaque  dust 
is  sometimes  present.  This  opaque  matter  is  very  likely 
largely  carbonaceous,  as  several  of  the  more  translucent 
patches  were  identified  as  bitumen.  The  objectionabh* 
odour  of  the  fractured  rock  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
contents  of  the  liquid  and  o^aseous  inclusions;  these  are  quite 

*  Umberatana  is  located  about  50  miles  in  a  rlireot  lin«*  west  (if  tlie 
northern  extremity  of  I^ke  Fronie. 
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irregular  in  shape,  and  have  an  average  diameter  of  0*005 
millimetre. 

On  examining  a  freshly  prepared  slice,  the  contents  of 
many  of  these  cells  are  seen  to  be  in  rapid  motion,  evidently 
due  to  ebullition  of  the  liquid  contents  caused  by  rapid  dif- 
fusion of  its  gas  through  cracks  developed  in  preparation  of 
the  section,  or  perhaps  by  diffusion  through  the  wall  of  the 
cell  where  sufficiently  thin.  In  one  case  the  commotion  was 
seen  to  be  due  to  the  dissolving  up  of  a  tiny  black  particle 
(probably  a  hydrocarbon)  in  the  liquid  contents  of  the  cell. 
This  particle  was  noticed  to  diminish  to  half  its  bulk  in  ten 
minutes.  In  the  case  of  two  under  examination  all  commo- 
tion had  ceased  by  the  next  clay. 

The  rock  is  apparently  a  variety  of  fine-grained  pegma- 
tite, having  the  composition  of  a  granite  aplite,  probably 
crystallized  in  the  presence  of  abundant  liquid  gases.  The 
later  stages  of  crystallization  have  been  those  favouring  the 
inclusion  of  the  liquid  gases,  perhaps  owing  to  rise  of  pres- 
sure due  to  gas  escape  being  cut  off. 

The  odour  suggests  that  this  gas  may  contain  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  carbon  bisulphide,  acetylene,  or  like  compounds. 
As  available  material  was  limited,  little  could  be  done  to- 
wards definitely  settling  its  nature.  Chemical  methods  ren- 
dered possible  through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Rennie, 
D.Sc,  were  undertaken. 

The  rock  was  powdered  in  a  large  mortar,  under  amnao- 
niacal  wattM*.  containing  a  few  drops  of  lead  acetate.  Only 
the  slightest  browning  was  noted,  indicating  that  hydrogen 
sulphide  could  not  be  present  in  more  than  the  minut-est 
quantities.  The  powder  was  then  digested  in  hydrofluoric 
and  nitric  acids,  and  sul])huric  acid  tested  for,  with  no  better 
result. 

Further  investigation  has  been  suspended  pondintr  ar- 
rival (>f  additional  supplies  of  the  rock. 

A  TA CAM  in;    i"i;oM   Bimbovvrie. 

Atacamite  is  extensAely  developed  in  the  zone  of 
weatherins:  ^^  ^'^^^  ^It.  Tlowden  Copper  Mine.""'"  Though  prac- 
tically identical  in  chemical  composition,  three  forms  are  to 
1)0  distinfi^nished.  dilYeiiiiu:  greatly  in  physical  appearance. 

The  most  strikiiiLj  is  an  arrangement  of  radiating  lamel- 
la* in  bunched  masses.  ofttMi  ■">  centimetres  in  diameter,  form- 
in<r  magnilieent  specimens  for  exhibition  purposes.  When 
wojl  developed   the  lamelhi'  measure  3*7   cms,   bv   2   cms.,  and 

Mount  Howdrn  is  .sit  ii.iti'd  <in  l>iml>owii('  }\um.  within  .sight  <»f  the 
r.  iiiiri   ll;ini,'(->.  .nifl  jiHt  '^«  uiilts  in  .i  (Urcct  line  north  nf  Ohirv. 
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only  0*02  cm.  thick.  As  atacamite  is  brittle,  these  speci- 
mens are,  therefore,  very  delicate,  the  least  rough  handling 
causing  them  to  crumble  into  fine  sand,  the  arsenillo  of  the 
Chilians. 

The  lateral  development  of  the  lamellae  was  expected 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  h  face,  though  such  has  not 
been  borne  out  by  observation  on  cleavage  directions  evi- 
denced on  fractured  edges.  This  cleavage  angle  approxi- 
mates to  66°  30',  and  would  appear  to  be  referable  to  the 
angle  //////'",  indicating  a  laminar  development  parallel  to 
the  ^  face.  As  original  crystal  edges  are  not  available  for 
measurement,  the  point  remains  unsettled. 

Viewed  under  the  microscope,  the  delicate  plates  are 
noticeably  ridged  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  obtuse  angle 
of  the  dominant  cleavage ;  perpendicular  are  fine  striations 
of  a  subordinate  nature.  Its  orthorhombic  character  is  evi- 
denced by  straight  extinction  along  the  two  latter  directions 
and  biaxial  character  of  the  interference  figure.  The  colour 
of  the  mineral  is  dark  emerald  green. 

A  complete  qualitative  analysis  was  supplemented  by 
quantitative  determinations  of  the  chlorine  and  copper:  — 


Chlorine 

16-78% 

Copper 

59-34% 

Insoluble 

trace 

Iron 

trace 

Nickel    and    Cobalt 

nil 

Corresponding   to   tiie   following   composition 

• 

\-'' vt  V_yl./        ■•»                      ••>                      ...                      •••                      •• 

.     31-83 

CuO" 

.      55-43 

H./)    (by   difT.)             ...          

.      12-74 

100 

The  other  two  varieties  of  atacamite  from  this  locality 
are  closely  associated  in  a  reddish  clayey  matrix.  One  of 
these  is  in  the  form  of  small  tablets,  black  by  reflected  light, 
but  sufficiently  translucent  to  show  the  characteristic  green 
bv  fairly  stroiic:  transmitted  lii^ht.  The  tables,  which  have 
the  following  average  dimensions,  VI  nuns,  by  3  mms.  by  1 
mm.,   are   developed     [)arallel     to     tiie     h     face,     bounded     by 


{ 


no},     JOIOJ,     [on],    and   (•xliil)it   the  nsvinlehNivai^e.      The 


chlorine   was  determined   as    17 03   per  cent. 

The  third  modilication  consists  in  grass  green  granular 
aggregates,  api)arently  deposited  subsequent  to  the  tabular 
varietv,   often  enclosinir  the  latter  and  alwavs  subordinate  to 
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it.  An  estimate  of  the  chlorine  returned  16*09  per  cent.,  pro- 
bably slightly  low  on  account  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
mineral  quite  free  from  impurity. 

The  latter  two  were  noted  to  carry  more  iron  than  the 
beautiful  laminated  variety  first  described.  Nickel  and 
cobalt  were  found  absent  in  all  three,  though,  on  account  of 
abundance  of  their  ores  m  the  vicinity,  it  was  suspected  that 
perhaps  replacement  by  them  of  part  of  the  basic  constituent 
in  the  atacamite  might  be  answerable  for  the  variety  of  habit. 


DESCRIPTIONS    OF    AUSTRALIAN     CURCULIONIDiC,    WITH 
NOTES    ON     PREVIOUSLY     DESCRIBED    SPECIES. 

Bv  Akthlr  M.  Lea. 

Part  IV. 

[Read    August   7,   1906.] 

SUB-FAMILY  OTIORHYNCllIDES. 

Otiokhynthus  si'LCATUs,  Fab. 
O.   scABRosus.   Marsh. 

O.    CRIBHTCOLLIS,    Gvll. 

These  species  all  occur  as  garden  pests  in  Tasmania. 
With  the  exception  of  .^iilnitux  they  have  not  previously  been 
recorded   as   Australian. 

SUB-FAMILY  CYLINDHORII INIDES. 

OCYNOMA   ANTENNATA,    PaSC. 

This  species  is  very  common  about  the  Swan  River,  and 
is  very  destructive  in  spring  and  early  summer  to  buds  and 
leaves  of  the  grape-vine.  The  scales  are  singularly  easily 
abraded  and  discoloured.  CordiptDnix,  Pasc,  appears  to  be 
synonymous. 

Perpeius  malevolens,  n.  sp. 

Black,  appendages  more  or  less  obscurely  diluted  with 
red.  Densely  clothed  with  scales,  varying  from  dingy-white 
to  slaty-brown.  With  numerous  set«x,  dense,  .stout,  and 
scarcely  (or  not  at  all)  rising  above  the  general  level  on  head 
and  prothorax,  finer,  sub-erect  and  more  or  less  lineate  in 
arrangement  on  elvtra,  dense  and  fine  on  under-surface,  and 
long  on  tibia*  and  inuzzle. 

fittui  with  a  feeble  impression  between  eyes,  these 
ovate.  Rfpsfntiii  the  length  of  prothorax,  moderately  curved: 
tricarinate,  the  median  carina  acute  and  straight,  the  others 
more  or  less  feebly  waved.  Scrobes  deep  in  front,  shallower 
behind.  Antcnnre  not  stout,  scape  extending  to  eye,  first 
joint  of  funicle  longer  than  second,  and  second  longer  than 
third,  club  slightly  shorter  than  four  preceding  joints  com- 
bined. PrnfJinra  I  convex,  slightly  transverse,  sides  strongly 
rounded,  base  and  apex  almost  truncate,  ocular  lobes  fairly 
large  and  distinctly  ciliated.  Sruttlhtm  small  but  distinct. 
KUitra  sui)-oyate,  ba.se  feebly  incurved  to  nn'ddle,  shoulders 
moderately  rounded.  h*,j^  moderately  long;  front  tibiae  with 
small  but  distinct  teetii,  the  others  (^dentate  or  almost  so. 
Lensrth  Crost.  incl.V  6-9  mm. 
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I  I  ah. — Tasmania  :  Hobart,  Huon  River,  Stonor,  Parat- 
tah,  etc. 

The  majority  of  the  scales  are  of  a  dull-brown  colour, 
but  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  and  of  the  elytra  are  often 
supplied  with  more  or  less  large  patches  of  dingy-whitish 
scales,  occasionally  tinged  with  pale  blue  (but  never  shining), 
the  white  scales  may  also  form  small  spots  on  the  disc  of 
the  elytra  and  clothe  the  shoulders  and  a  space  between  each 
shoulder  and  the  scutellum ;  on  the  prothorax  they  are  often 
condensed  into  feeble  lines  (two  or  three)  on  each  side ;  white 
scales  also  occasionally  surround  the  eyes  and  form  feeble 
rings  on  the  femora.  On  the  upper  surface  the  scales  are 
more  numerous  than  the  setae,  on  the  lower  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  The  scrobes  on  abraded  specimens  can  be  quite 
distinctly  followed  to  the  eyes,  but  on  perfect  specimens  do 
not  appear  to  extend  so  far ;  on  perfect  specimens  also  the 
front  parts  appear  to  be  much  deeper  than  they  really  are  ; 
the  front  halves  are  arcuate  and  the  scapes  are  so  inserted 
that  the  portion  in  front  of  each  would  extend  halfway  to 
its  fellow.  On  perfect  specimens  the  only  punctures  which 
are  visible  are  some  forming  series  on  the  elytra,  and  these 
are  distinct  onlv  at  the  base.  But  on  abrasion  the  head,  ros- 
trum,  prothorax,  and  tibiae  are  seen  to  be  densely  covered 
with  small  punctures,  on  the  prothorax  these  are  often  more 
or  less  confluent,  and  leave  some  subgranular  spaces*  and  a 
feeble  median  elevated  line  (scarcely  a  carina)!  :  elytra  with 
regular  series  of  large  punctures  becoming  smaller  poster- 
iorly, the  interstices  separately  gently  convex  and  much  wider 
than  punctures,  especially  in  the  female;  sterna  and  two 
basal  sesjments  of  abdomen  transversely  .strigose  as  well  as 
punctate. 

On  onlv  one  sj^ecinien  before  me  are  the  deciduous  man- 
dibular a))pendas^es  present,  they  are  unusually  small  (scar- 
celv  longer  than  the  basal  joint  of  fnnicle),  curved  out- 
wardlv,  dilated  to  the  miflHlo  iiiternallv  and  of  a  reddish 
colour. 

The  female  differs  f]-oin  tlu'  male  in  being  larger,  the 
elvtra  wider  and  tlie  basal  seefnient  of  abdomen  convex  (in- 
stead of  roiicavo)  in  the  niiddl.\  Tn  several  females  before 
me  portion  of  the  ovipositor  is  protruding,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance is  a    liornv  reddisli   sheath   to  a  ])e]iis  :   the  resemblance 

*  Thoso  siihjzraiinlHr  spfu«'s  mc  not  tlionisplves  mnictate.  and 
aio  iiiiH'h  lr>^  distinct  than  tho  nnnrtnrr-?,  charactpr<i  it  i"?  a<  woll 
to  montion.  ;\s  thoi'c  is  a  common  (and  jiioparently  nTidr^rihcMl^ 
spofirs  wliirli  r'l'iv«i1y  icvondtlcs  tlii'-.  l>nt  difF(M'"^  in  tho  oliaracters 
nuMitionod. 

t   Tlii'^  is  soniptinicv   vi^ililo   J)ofoi<>  jiVn-n^ion. 
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is  so  striking  that  it  was  not  till  I  had  dissected  such  a  speci- 
men and  found  eggs  that  I  was  satisfied  it  really  was  a 
female. 

I  have  referred  this  species  to  PerperuSj  although  the 
antenuse  are  rather  short  for  that  genus,  but  as  there  are  no 
other  aberrant  characters  it  was  not  considered  advisable  to 
propose  a  new  genus  for  its  reception.  * 

From  the  description  of  languidiis  it  difiFers  in  being 
without  an  impressed  line  on  the  prothorax  and  the  suture 
not  carinated  posteriorly. 

SUBFAMILY  HYLOBIIDES. 

AcLEES    POUosuR,    Pasc.  f 

Although  not  previously  recorded  as  Australian  this  spe- 
cies appears  to  be  as  common  in  many  parts  of  Queensland 
as  in  New  Guinea.  It  extends  also  to  the  Clarence  River 
in  New  South  Wales.  When  living,  specimens  are  covered 
with  a  pinkish  meal,  but  this  appears  to  be  of  an  oily  nature 
and  cannot  be  preserved. 

SUBFAMILY  ERIRMINIDES. 

MiSOPHRICE. 

Tlie  genus  Misuphrirt'  is  a  very  interesting  one  on  ac- 
count of  its  clawlcss  tarsi.;;  It  is  practically  confined  to  the 
(Vasuarintr,  and  although  on  occasions  I  have  taken  specimens 
on  other  plants,  there  was  always  the  suspicion  that  they 
were  there  only  by  ciiance.  On  the  CasuarinWy  however,  they 
very  often  swarm,  and  1  have  seen  eight  species  and  thou- 
sands of  specimens  in  an  umbrella  (used  for  beating  into)  at 
tlie  same  time.  The  species  are  all  slow  moving,  and  being 
of  very  small  size  they  arc  apt  to  be  overlooked.  The  Casua- 
r'nur  also  being,  as  a  rule,  unproductive  of  beetles,  are  often 
neglected  by  collectors.  It  is  probably  owing  to  these  facts 
that  no  species  have  been  recorded  from  the  northern  half 
of  Australia,  as  wherever  T  have  searched  for  them  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania  tlicv  wei*e  in  abundance.     In     all     the 


*  111  tlio  niH.jority  ot  in-^tanccs  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  dos- 
cril)e  >iii^l('  spf^cies  t  ho  position  of  which  is  at  all  cloul)tiiil,  l)ut 
as  this  is  a  very  (lostnictivo  spocics  in  Tasmania  it  is  as  well  that 
it  should  he  nainod  at  a^  catly  a  dato  as  j)()<sihk>.  It  has  heen 
vtH'ii  destroying  many  lunU  ot  the  a])plo,  apricot,  u;oosobcrry,  and 
currant;  hut  in  it^  natnral  state  may  he  taken  in  ahnndaneo  on 
"several    species   ot    Lr i,tn.<iir i w  n m . 

•*  Jonrn.   Limi.    Soc.    \i..    187.'^,   p.   17'J. 

Z  The  thir<l  joint  i^  hroad  and  appeals  to  he  sliti;}itly  cleft  in 
th<'  middle;  tliere  r<'ally  mav  hv  a  claw-joint,  l)nt  I  havo  failed  tr» 
discover    any   sncli   niidfM*  the   micioscope. 
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species  here  described  the  first  joint  of  the  funicle  is  stout, 
about  as  long  as  the  second  and  third  combined,  and  the 
second  slightly  longer  than  the  third.  The  rostrum  also  in 
all  is  glabrous,  either  entirely  or  only  excepting  a  small  part 
of  its   base. 

There  are  two  other  genera  of  Erirhinidrii  in  Australia 
with  clawless  tarsi,  and  differing  from  ^fh(Jphrirt  practically 
only  in  the  number  of  joints  of  the  funicle. 

Funicle  with  five  joints     inarciarthrum. 

Funicle  with  six  joints     Misophrice. 

Funicle  with  seven  joints         Therhia. 

There  is  a  genus  of  CrypturJiifHrhidta  (undescribed  at 
present,  but  abundantly  represented  in  Australia),  the 
species  of  which  bear  a  very  strong  general  resemblance  to 
the  species  of  J//xoyy///*/rv',  are  clawless,  and  live  on  various 
species  of  Ctniinn  inn. 

Misophrice   salami venthis,   n.  sp. 

Black,  rostrum  (base  and  tip  excepted),  funicle,  club, 
femora,  and  tibiai  reddish.  Densely  clothed  with  rounded 
scales  of  a  more  or  less  golden  colour,  but  feebly  variegati-d 
with  obscure  darker  and  silvery  patches:  under  surface  with 
paler  scales  than  upj)er. 

l^osfruni  thin,  strongly  curved,  slightly  longer  than  pro- 
thorax  :  with  four  punctate- stride  on  the  basal  half  and  scat- 
tered punctures  on  the  apical  half.  Prothorax  moderately 
transverse,  sides  rounded  and  diminishing  slightly  to  apex. 
liase  distinctly  bisinuate :  punctures  dense  but  conceale<L 
Kh/fni  not  much  wider  than  prothorax,  widest  near  base: 
striatc*-])unctato,  the  punctures  in  stria?  rather  large  but  almost 
concealed,  interstices  with  dense  concealed  punctures.  Ahdn- 
turn  gently  convex  in  one  sex,  slightly  flattened  in  niiddh'  in 
tluDtlier.       L(Miiifth,  'J-3  mm. 

II (ih. — Tasmania:  Hobart.  Ulvorstone,  Launceston,  Swan- 
sea (A.  M.  TiCa)  :  Victoria   (National  Museum). 

On  the  ])rr)Jhorax  three  indistinct  dark  stripes  can  some- 
times be  traced  :  on  the  elytra  across  the  middle  pale  scales 
form  feeble  markin<;s,  visually  confined  to  alternate  inter- 
stices. On  the  sterna  and  abdomen  (except  at  the  sides')  tin- 
scales  are  often  almc^st  silverv-white,  or  with  a  sligfht  blnivh 
E^loss,  and  they  are  just  as  dense  on  the  abdomen  as  elsewhere, 
this  beinej  a  vcmv  unusual  feature  in  M isophnr/ ,  althouL'ii 
equally   dense   in    the    following   s])e(ies. 

Apparently  neaier  to  Mf/uanfosn  than  any  other  described 
species,  but  considerably  smaller,  rostrum  not  nearly  straig^ht, 
femora  as  well  as  tibiae  reddish,  tlie  funicle  different,  etc." 
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MiSOPHRICE  GLORIOSA,   n.    Sp. 

Black,  parts  of  autennae  obscurely  diluted  with  red. 
Densely  clothed  with  rounded  scales,  varying  from  a  dingy 
sooty-brown  to  a  glittering  green,  or  golden  green,  or  blue,  or 
silver,  or  gold. 

Rostrum  stouter  than  in  the  preceding  species,  but  of 
similar  shape  and  with  similar  punctures  and  striae,  rrothorax 
feebly  transverse,  sides  rather  strongly  rounded  and  decidedly 
diminishing  in  width  to  apex,  base  almost  truncate;  punctures 
concealed.  Klytru  slightly  wider  than  prothorax,  basal  two- 
thirds  parallel-sided  :  striate-punctate,  the  punctures  in  striae 
large  and  fairly  distinct,  those  of  the  interstices  concealed, 
AhfJoriifii  gently  convex  in  one  sex,  flattened  in  middle  in  the 
other.     Length,  1^-2  mm. 

1 1  ah. — Tasmania  :  Ilobart,  Launceston,  Frankford,  Huon 
River  (A.  M.  Lea). 

The  majority  of  the  scales  are  usually  of  a  more  or  less  sil- 
very green  colour,  but  with  fairly  numerous  glittering  golden 
scales  scattered  about,  especially  on  the  elytra;  on  the  elytra 
also  the  sooty  scales  are  condensed  into  a  large  subapical  ill- 
defined  spot  on  each  side  ;  the  basal  half  of  the  suture  is  almost 
or  quite  glabrous,  and  the  apical  half  is  always  clothed  with 
glittering  scales,  which  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the  scales 
near  them.  The  lower  surface  is  densely  and  uniformly  cloth- 
ed, but  the  scales  also  vary  in  colour.  Along  the  middle  of 
the  prothorax  the  clothing  is  subsetose. 

Variety  A.  Scales  of  upper  surface  mostly  sooty:  two 
longitudinal  stripes  on  prothorax  and  sides  with  feebly 
glistening  whitish  scales,  similar  scales  forming  short  lines  on 
the  elytra  and  clothing  the  suture  almost  to  base,  and  a  sub- 
triangular  space  on   the  sides. 

Hah. — Tasmania  :    Hobart  (one  specimen  only). 

Variety  B.  Scales  of  an  almost  uniform  silvery  colour, 
with  a  very  slight  coppery  or  bluish  e^Ioss,  denser  on  suture, 
almost  to  1>aso,  than  elsewhere.  Abdomen  sparsely  clothed 
along   middle. 

Hah. — New  South  Wales  :  Sydney. 

T  have  seen  but  one  specimen,  and  have  not  dascribed  it 
aa  distinct,  as  possibly  tlie  abdomen  has  been  ])a?*tially  abraded. 

MlSOPHRlCK    APIONOIDES,    U.    Sp. 

Of  a  dingy  testaceous-brown;  head,  base  of  rostrum, 
scutellum,  suture,  a  postni(nlian  and  an  apical  spot  on  elvtv^, 
and  the  sterna  black  or  piceous.  Moderately  clothed  with 
whitish  subsetose  scales,  becoming  denser  and  more  rounded 
on  flanks  of  sterna  than  elsewhere. 
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Rostrum  curved,  distiuctly  longer  than  prothorax ;  basal 
three-fourths  with  punctate -striae,  apical  fourth  with 
scattered  punctures.  Prothoraj-  moderately  transverse,  apex 
considerably  narrower  than  base;  with  dense,  fairly  large, 
and  only  partially  concealed  punctures.  Elytra  at  base 
slightly  wider  than  prothorax,  feebly  dilating  to  beyond  the 
middle;  striate-punctate,  the  punctures  rather  large,  and 
rounded,  punctures  in  strise  small  and  only  slightly  con- 
cealed. Abdomf}i  with  distinct  punctures;  the  two  basal 
segments  slightly  concave  in  middle.     Length,  If  mm. 

TIab. — New  South  Wales :  Wollongong,  Sydney  (A.  M. 
Lea). 

The  apical  half  of  the  antennae  is  infuscate,  and  in  one 
specimen  the  sides  of  the  1st  and  2nd  and  the  whole  of  the 
3rd  and  4th  abdominal  segments  are  infuscate.  The  post- 
median  spot  seems  to  be  an  abbreviated  fascia  extending 
across  the  2nd-5th  interstices,  the  subapical  spot  being 
equidistant  between  it  and  the  apex.  In  spilota  there  are 
three  distinct  spots,  of  which  two  are  on  the  5th  and  on  the 
3rd  interstices;  of  those  on  the  5th  the  front  one  is  almost  in 
the  exact  middle  of  each  elytron  and  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  inner  one;  the  hind  spot  is  not  quite  confined  to  the 
5th  and  is  more  distant  from  the  apex  than  the  similar  spot 
on  apiovoichs.  On  one  of  the  specimens  the  lateral  pro- 
thoracic  scales  liavc  a  distinct  rosy  gloss.  In  general  appear- 
ance the  two  specimens  before  nie  (apparently  of  one  sex) 
strongly  resemble  many  species  of  Apion, 

Ml  SOPH  HI  CE    INFLATA,   11.    sp. 

Almost  flavous;  head,  tip  of  rostrum,  scutellum  and  a 
subtriangular  space  about  it,  suture  and  a  subapical  elongated 
spot  on  each  elytron,  and  tip  of  tibiae  more  or  less  dark;  club 
and  tarsi  somewliat  paler.  Rather  sparsely  clothed  with  pale 
green,  subsetosc  scales,  becoming  denser  rounded  and  shining 
on  flanks  of  elytra  and  of  sterna;  middle  of  abdomen  and  of 
sterna  glabrous. 

/losfnn//  rather  feebly  curved,  no  longer  than  ])rotliorax  : 
basal  half  punctate-striate,  apical  half  seriate  punctate. 
Prntlmrdr  rathc^r  strongly  transverse,  apex  not  much  nar- 
rower than  base;  with  rather  coarse  only  partially  concealed 
punctures.  Ehjl ra  at  base  scarcely  wider  than  prothorax, 
rather  strongly  dilated  posteriorly;  striate-punctate. 
punctures  large  and  distinct,  interstices  convex,  with  finely 
rugulose  punctures.  Two  basal  segments  of  ahdomtn  and  the 
metasternum  with  fine  transverse  corrugations,  and  seriate 
punctures ;  the  former  gently  concave  in  middle.  Length, 
1},  mm. 
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IJah. — New  South  Wales ;   Nepean  River  (A.  J.  Coates). 
The  two  beautiful  specimens  before  me  are  apparently  of 
one  sex. 

MiSOPHRICE   NIGRIPES,   U.   Sp. 

Black;  scape  and  elytra  (sides,  suture,  and  a  rather  large 
basal  space  excepted)  of  a  cHngy  reddish -brown.  Rather 
sparsely  clothed  with  whitish  or  whitish-blue  subsetose  scales, 
absent  along  middle  of  under-surface. 

liostrutn  moderately  curved,  no  longer  than  prothorax; 
basal  two-fifths  punctate-striate,  elsewhere  seriate-punctate. 
Froth ora,r  moderately  transverse,  apex  narrower  than  base; 
with  large  partially  concealed  punctures.  Elytra  not  much 
wider  than  prothorax,  slightly  dilated  posteriorly;  striate- 
punctate,  punctures  large  and  not  concealed.  Abdomen  with 
rather  large  distinct  punctures;  apical  segment  foveate  in  one 
sex,  two  basal  segments  feebly  concave  in  the  other.  Length, 
1   mm. 

flah, — Tasmania:  Hobart,  Tluon  River,  Nubeena, 
Latrobe,  Swansea  (A.  M.  Lea). 

Close  to  ninth  rat  (I,  but  abdomen  and  legs  black.  The 
scales,  especially  at  the  sides,  occasionally  become  of  a  rather 
bright  green  or  coppery  colour,  but  in  nearly  all  the  specimens 
before  me  are  of  a  pale  whitish  blue  and  entirely  without 
gloss.  The  first  joint  of  the  funicle  is  unusually  stout  and 
distinctly  longer  than  the  second  and  third  combined.  The 
size  varies  from  slightly  less  to  slightly  more  than  one  milli- 
metre. 

Variety  A.  Elytra  almost  or  entirely  black. ^^  Size 
slightly   smaller. 

J I  ah. — Tasmania  :    Hobart. 

A  minute  black  species  is  suggestive  of  paralhla,  but  this 
variety  is  even  smaller  than  that  species  and  is  not  parallel- 
sided. 

Variety  B.     Size,  \l>  mm. 

JJah. — Tasmania:    Swansea,  Nubeena,  Hobart. 

The  three  specimens  of  this  variety  seem  to  differ  only 
from  the  typical  form  in  their  size.  They  appear  to  be  very 
close  to  tiirjrivcntria,  but  differ  in  their  entirely  dark  legs 
and  antennse. 

MiSOPHRICE   AMPLICOLLIS,   11.   .Sp. 

Of  a  dingy  reddish-brown,  elytra  and  legs  paler;  head, 
scutellum,  suture,  and  fifth  interstice  of  elytra,  .sterna, 
abdomen,  funicle  (basal  joint  excepted),  and  club,  black  or 
piceous.     Moderately  densely  clothed   with  whitish   subsetose 

*  I  have  several  int-ermediate  forms  in  colour. 
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scales,  denser  on  prothorax  and  head  and  sparser  along  middle 
of  under -surface  than  elsewhere. 

Rostrum  moderately  stout  and  curved,  no  longer  than 
prothorax;  basal  half  punctate-striate,  the  lateral  striae 
continuous  to  apex.  Prothorax  large,  moderately  transverse, 
sides  strongly  rounded,  apex  much  narrower  than  base;  with 
large  partially  concealed  punctures.  Elytra  slightly  narrower 
than  prothorax,  parallel-sided  to  near  apex;  punctate- 
striate,  punctures  large  and  partially  concealed.  Abdomen 
and  metasternum  with  coarse,  partially  concealed  punctures; 
two  basal  segments  of  former  feebly  concave  in  middle. 
Length,  2J  mm. 

Hah. — Tasmania :    Swansea,   Hobart  (A.  M.  Lea). 

In  shape  much  like  the  males  of  many  species  of  Manda- 
lotif.'i,  the  dark  portion  of  the  5th  interstice  terminates  slightly 
before  the  apex ;  towards  the  apex  it  extends  to  the  4th  and 
towards  the  base  to  the  6th  interstices.  On  the  prothorax  the 
scales  are  condensed  to  form  a  distinct  median  line. 

Variety  A.  Prothorax  with  sides  rather  less  strongly 
inflated  and  no  wider  than  elytra.  Head,  suture,  sterna,  and 
abdomen  not  dark;  5th  interstice  infuscate  for  a  short  dis- 
tance only.     Length,  2-2J  mm. 

Hab. — Tasmania:    Launceston  and  Hobart. 

This  should  perhaps  have  been  described  as  the  typical 
form. 

Variety  B.  Prothorax  as  in  A,  but  colour  as  in  the  type. 
Length,  2  mm. 

F/ah. — Tasmania:    Launceston. 

Variety  C.  Prothorax  as  in  A,  but  abdomen  paler  than 
sterna.     Length,  2  mm. 

Uffh. — Tasmania:    Swansea. 

MisoriiuiCE  viciNA,  n.  sp. 

Tcstacoous-brown;  head,  tip  of  rostrum,  funicle,  club, 
scutelluui,  suture,  and  an  elongated  postmedian  spot  on  5th 
interstice,  piceous  or  black ;  tarsi  pro-  and  flanks  of  metaster- 
num more  or  less  infuscate.  Rather  sparsely  clothed  with 
whitish  subsetose  scales,  a])sent  from  most  of  abdomen. 

/iff.<fnufi  thin,  moderately  curved,  longer  than  prothorax, 
ba.^al  thiid  striate,  elscwliere  smooth  and  almost  impunctate. 
/'ruf/nt/'ff.r  and  fl//fra  much  as  in  the  preceding  species,  except 
that  the  prothorax  is  no  wider  than  the  elytra  and  its  sides 
are  less  rounded,  the  elytra  also  are  uot  quite  so  parallel-sided. 
Two  basal  sesfments  of  ahflnim  n  and  metasternum  with  fine 
transverse  corrugations  and  large  sparse  punctures;  apical 
se<rment  foveate  in  one  sex,  the  two  basal  feeblv  concave  in 
the  other.      T^engtli,  1^-1 .1  mm. 
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llah. — Tasmania:    Hobart,  Swansea  (A.  M.  Lea). 

Allied  to  the  preceding  species,  but  the  first  joint  of  the 
funicle  is  considerably  stouter,  and  the  abdomen  (except  at 
sides  of  base)  is  glabrous;  in  ampIicoUis  and  all  its  varieties 
the  abdomen  is  fairly  densely  clothed,  the  scales  being  present 
(although  rather  sparse)  even  along  the  middle.  The  largest 
specimen  of  this  species  also  is  smaller  than  the  smallest  of 
that  one.  The  marking  on  the  5th  interstice  is  of  variable 
length  and  intensity,  but  never  extends  to  the  base. 

MiSOPHRICE  HISPIDA,   PaSC. 

The  pale  scales  of  this  species  are  easily  discoloured,  but 
it  can  be  readily  identified  by  the  setae,  which  are  much 
longer,  sparser,  and  stouter  than  in  arr/cfiffita,  sefulosa,  or 
fi/ffrnaffi.  It  was  described  originally  from  South  Australia, 
but  occurs  also  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania. 

MiSOPHRICE   VARIABILIS,   Blackb. 

In  a  Soutli  Australian  and  several  Tasmanian  specimens 
before  me  the  scales  on  the  upper  surface  are  of  a  beautiful 
golden  colour,  instead  of  white. 

Udh. —  Soutli  Australia;  Tasmania:  Hobart,  Launceston, 
Swansea. 

MiSOPHKlCE    SUBMETALLICA,   Blackb. 

It  is  only  in  one  se.\  (female?)  that  there  is  a  "deep 
impression  occupying  the  whole  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
basal  two  ventral  segments";  in  the  other  sex  this  space  is 
flat,  and  the  apical  segment   has  a  large  shallow  impression. 

Ilfih. — S.  Australia;  Tasmania:  Hobart,  Blount  Wel- 
lington (including  the  summit),   I^aunceston,  Swansea. 

MiSOPHRICE  SETULOSA,  Blackb. 

There  are  before  me  numerous  specimens  of  a  species 
(1  have  only  taken  it  in  Tasmania,  but  it  is  there  the  com- 
monest of  all)  wliicli  either  belong  to  stfulosft,  or  to  an  un- 
(lescribed  species  of  the  colour  of  situlosu.  BJackliurii  says, 
" Elytrorum  disco  .  .  .  ttstftcds  rr/  nifesrrnff/H/</^  In 
some  of  the  Tasmanian  specimens  the  elytra  have  a  sub- 
triangular  basal  patch,  and  the  suture  and  sides  narrowly 
inf uscate  ;  but  the  basal  j)atch  varies  in  area  and  the  lateral 
dark  markings  are  frequently  absent.  The  green  scales 
usuallv  form  a  distinct  line  on  each  side  of  the  suture,  and 
are  often  rather  dense  across  the  base ;  hut  it  is  not  un- 
common for  more  than  half  of  the  scales  on  the  upper  sur- 
face to  become  abraded,  and  there  are  s})ecimens  before  me 
in  which  practically  all  the  scales  and  setse  have  been  abrad- 
ed. The  scales  are  usuallv  of  a  beautiful  metallic  green, 
occasional! v    witli    a    sfolden    s^loss,    but    they    are    sometimes 
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of  a  rather  pale  blue.  The  sexual  impressions  of  the  abdo- 
men are  much  as  in  ndymetalUca^  and  one  sex  has  more 
parallel -sided  elytra  than  the  other. 

M.  OBLONGA,  Blackb.  ;  Jfah. — South  Australia:  New  South 
Wales  :  Victoria  ;  Tasmania. 

M.  viRTDiSQUAMA,  Lea;  Hah. — Victoria;  Tasmania. 

Thechia  PYGMJiA,  Pasc. 

There  are  before  me  numerous  specimens  (from  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania)  of  a  species  which 
either  belong  to  T.  pi/f/mfta  or  to  an  undescribed  species. 
Had  thev  been  from  Western  Australia,  I  should  have  re- 
ferred  them  to  pf/fpiifta  without  hesitation.  The  description 
of  that  species,  however,  is  not  very  satisfactory;  of  its  cloth- 
ing Pascoe  says,  "sqiiamis  pallidis  griseis  vestita" ;  and 
again,  'Judging  from  my  specimen,  it  is  probable  that  the 
insect  in  a  fresh  state  is  tolerably  closely  covered  with  scales." 
The  specimens  before  me  have  the  head,  base  of  rostrum, 
front  and  sides  of  prothorax,  under-surface  and  legs  more 
or  less  densely  clothed  with  white,  almost  circular  scales, 
having,  under  the  microscope,  a  peculiarly  granulated  ap- 
])earance.  much  like  softened  snowflakes.  The  elytra  (ex- 
cept at  the  sides)  and  disc  of  prothorax  are  almost  glabrous. 
Except  that  the  funicle  is  seven-jointed  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  M li^nphrfrf'.  Of  Thechia,  Pascoe  says, 
' prothoni.i  trari.<vt'r.<u.<^\  but  of  pj/f/nufa  he  says,  "prof/ift- 
rtfcc  latitiidinc  Jonf/ifudlni  aegiiali.  In  my  specimens  the 
protliorax  is  very  distinctly  but  not  strongly  transverse.  The 
size  varies  from  1 1   to  2  mm. 

Cyttalia  apicalis,  n.   sp. 

Black  ;  tip  of  rostrum,  of  elytra,  and  of  abdomen  dilut-ed 
with  red;  appendages  llavous ;  two  apical  joints  of  club  and 
ni  tarsi  ])i('eoim.  Uiuler-surfare  ratlier  densely  clothed  with 
white  su])setose  scales,  upper-surface  less  densely  clothed,  pro- 
thorax with  transversely  decumbent  setae,  elytra  with  fine 
.sj)ar>e  pubescence  aiul  regulai"  rows  of  stout  yellowish  decum- 
l)ent  seta*. 

IidsfrN/n  the  Iciii^th  of  jirothorax.  Scape  sliglitlv  longer 
tha!i  funicle.  l^^hjtnf  with  punctures  in  striae  rather  large 
and  subapproximaie.  interstices  with  sparse  punctures.  An- 
terior f(  moid   fcc^bly  dentate.      Length,*   2A   mm. 

n(fh.~^o\w  South  Wales:    Mount   Victoria  (A.  M.  Lea). 

In  general  appearance  close  to  rufipes  (from  Western 
Australia),  but  tlie  rostrum  decidedly  longer,  thinner,  and 
reddish  at  its  tip,  the  club   not   entirely  dark,   etc. 

The  ]onp;th>  iciven   are  oxchislvo  of  the  rostrum. 
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CyTTALIA   LONGIROSTRIS,   n.   Sp. 

Reddish-testaceous;  under-surface  (apex  of  abdomen 
diluted  with  red)^  head,  rostrum,  scutellum,  and  club  black. 
Clothing  as  in  the  preceding  species,  except  that  on  the 
under-surface  it  is  not  quite  so  dense,  and  that  the  elytral 
setae  are  paler  and  more  erect. 

Rostrum  thin,  feebly  curved,  considerably  longer  than 
prothorax.  Scape  as  long  as  funicle  and  club  combined. 
Elytra  with  distinct  punctures,  but  which  are  considerably 
narrower  than  the  interstices;  these  almost  impunctate.  An- 
terior femora  acutely  dentate.     Length  3-3|  mm. 

Hah, — New  South  Wales:  Mount  Kosciusko,  5-6,000  feet 
(R.  Helms),  vicinity  of  Jenolan  Caves  (J.  C.  Wiburd). 

The  rostrum  is  unusually  long  and  thin,  and  this  with 
the  black  colour  of  the  same  will  readily  distinguish  the 
species  from  all  those  previously  described. 

Cyttalia  riCEosETOSA,  n.  sp. 

Reddish-testaceous,  in  places  stained  with  piceous  or 
black.  Under-surface,  sides  of  prothorax,  and  about  eyes 
with  soft  white  scales  irregularly  distributed ;  upper-surface 
with  sparse  pubescence;  the  prothorax  and  elytra  with  rather 
long,  thin,  dark,  sparse  setse. 

Hoairum  feebly  curved,  distinctly  longer  than  prothorax. 
Scape  almost  as  long  as  funicle  and  club  combined.  Elytra 
with  fairly  large  punctures  in  striae,  interstices  almost  im- 
punctate.    Anterior  femora  acutely  dentate.     Length,  3  mm. 

llnh. — Tasmania:    Iluon  River  (A.  M.  Lea). 

The  elytral  set<Te  are  sparser,  darker,  and  much  less  dis- 
tinct than  in  any  other  species  known  to  me.  The  head  and 
prothorax  are  moderately  dark,  the  dark  parts  of  the  elytra 
are  nowhere  sharply  defined,  but  form  a  large  irregular  tri- 
angle about  the  scutellum,  thence  an  irregular  patch  ex- 
tends to  beyond  the  middle,  dilating  to  the  sides;  the  should- 
ers are  not  dark ;  the  raetasternum  is  almost  black,  and  the 
two  basal  segments  of  abdomen  are  piceous;  the  club  is 
moderately  dark.     I  have  seen   but  one  specimen. 

Cyttalia  oleakle,  n.  sp. 

Reddisli-testaceous.  elytra,  a])domen,  and  appendages 
almost  flavous,  ch^b  black.  Sterna  with  subsetose  whitish 
scales,  elsewhere  with  moderately  dense  whitish  pubescence, 
prothorax  with  transverse  decumbent  seta?,  elytra  with  regu- 
lar rows  of  semi-decumbent  seta*. 

Rostrum  in  one  sex  the  length  of  prothorax,  in  the  other 
distinctly  longer,  feebly  curved.  Scape  almost  as  long  as 
funicle   and   club   combined.        Eh/tra   with    fairly   larsre   but 
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almost  concealed   punctures   in   striae.        Front  femora    very 
feebly  dentate.     Length,  2 J -3  mm. 

I  I  ah, — Tasmania  :  widely  distributed  and  abundant  on 
flowers  of  the  native  musk  fOlearia  (irpophijlla ). 

The  colours  as  described  are  those  of  the  most  abundant 
form,  but  there  are  many  varieties.  The  metasternum  is 
often  black;  when  it  is  black  the  prothorax  is  often  black 
also,  also  the  head,  rostrum  (except  at  tip),  and  scutellum  ; 
the  black  colour  often  extends  from  the  metasternum  on  to 
the  abdomen,  often  to  its  apex,  also  to  the  sides  of  the 
elytra.  T  have  seen  no  specimens  in  which  the  elytra  are 
entirely  dark,  but  two  have  the  sides  widely  dark,  w^ith  a 
distinct  spot  on  each  side  just  beyond  the  middle.  Faint 
indications  of  these  spots  are  to  be  seen  on  many  other  speci- 
mens. The  elytral  pubescence  is  much  denser,  whilst  their 
setae  are  less  distinct  and  finer  than  in  E  rich  son  i^  Sf/dnet/ttt- 
>/>,  and  farmllfi.  Looked  at  from  the  side  the  clothing  seems 
much  as  in  Sydneifevsis^  but  when  viewed  directly  from  above 
it  is  seen  to  be  very  different. 

On  the  elytra  there  are  frequently  to  be  seen  four  large 
yellowish  spots,  and  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  are  often 
widely  yellowish  ;  but  these  spots  are  due  to  pollen,  with 
whicli  the  specimens  are  usually  densely  covered  when  ob- 
tained, and  thev  can  readilv  be  removed  Avith  a  soft  brush. 

Cyttalia  Erichsoni,  Pasc. 

In  the  type,  and  in  the  majority  of  specimens  of  this 
ronimon  and  widely  distributed*  species,  the  two  terminal 
joints  of  the  club  are  dark,  but  I  have  single  specimens  from 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  in  which 
only  one  joint  is  dark. 

C^'TTALTA    TAK  SALTS,    Blackb. 

//</^y.  — New  South  Wales:  Queanbeyan,  Mount  Vic- 
toria, Ben  Lomond,  Mount  Kosciusko:  Tasmania:  llobart, 
Frankford,  summit   of  Mount  Wellington,   Huon  River. 

Cyttalia   Sydneyensis,  Blackb. 

IJ<ih. — New  South  Wales:  Sydney,  National  Park,  Shoal- 
haven.  Forest   Reefs  :  AVostern   Australia  :   Karridale. 

Cyttalia   maculata.   Lea. 
Ilah. — Western  Australia:    Karridale. 

*   I   have   spocimens    from    New   South    Wales,   Victoria,   Tas- 
mania,  and   Smith  Australia. 
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Subfamily  BARIDIIDES. 

I  have  examined  a  considerable  number  of  genera  and 
species  referred  to  this  subfamily  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  They  all  have  the  side  pieces  of  the  mesosternum 
almost  or  quite  soldered  together,  large,  and  thrust  like  a  stout 
wedge  between  the  flanks  of  the  prothorax  and  elytra.  The 
main  features  relied  upon  for  distinguishing  the  genera  and 
sections  are  the  degrees  of  obliquity  of  the  pygidium,  the 
apical  segment  of  abdomen  rounded  or  emarginate  at  its 
tip,  the  presternum  channelled  or  not,  the  shape  of  the  ros- 
trum and  dentition  of  femora.  Only  three  genera  and 
seven  species  have  previously  been  recorded  from  Australia ; 
of  these  Baris*  is  world-wide  in  its  distribution,  Myrfif/ffs 
occurs  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  Plafij- 
phirusyjf  so  far  as  is  known,  only  from  Queensland.  In  Mas- 
ters' Catalogue,  ApheJa  is  placed  in  the  subfamily,  but 
wrongly  so.  I  The  Australian  genera  known  to  me,  including 
.^K)me  now  first  recorded  or  proposed,  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows :  — 

Pro.st«rnum   deeply  grooved  Solenobaris. 

Prostornum   feelily  groovotl. 

Pygidium   concealed       Gi/ninubaris. 

Pveridum  exposed     Boris. 

Prosteruum  not  grooved. 

Prothorax  truncate  at  the  apexlf      ...  Acythopeus. 
Prothorax  not  truncate  at  apex. 

Fygidium  covered  or  nearly  so     ...  Ipsichora. 

Pygidium  not  covered       Mijctides. 

Baris. 

To  this  genus  I  refer  a  number  of  species  which  might 
he  regarded  as  belonging  to  several  closely  allied  genera,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  propose  new  generic  names  for 
any  of  them,  as  the  differences  seem  to  be  too  slight  to  war- 
rant generic  rank.  They  all  have  the  pygidium  vertical,  or 
almost  so,  and  that  origan  causes  the  fifth  ventral  segment  to 

*   liar'idius  of  various  authoi's. 

+  The  coarsoly-faceted  eyes  and  approximate  front  coxae  of 
this  genus  must  a])])ear  strangely  at  variance  with  the  otlier 
genera  of  tlie  8iil)faniily. 

;|:  Pascoe  did  not  refer  it  to  anv  suhfamilv  at  the  time  he 
desorilx-d  it.  hut  subsequently  (T.E.S!,  Lond.,  1870,  p.  1>3),  he  re- 
ferred it  to  the  A  iiinlficttdrs.  It  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the 
Baridiides^  the  .^i<ie  piec(Y.  of  the  meM)6^ternum  being  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  genera  of  that  .subfamily;  nor  does  it  seem  very 
much  at  home  uith  the  Australian  genera  of  Amalacfidrs.  It  cer- 
tainly belongs  to  the  same  subfamily  as  Psafdiis,  referred  by  Pas^ 
coe  to  the  Moltj tides. 

^  Simply   quoted   from    Pascoe. 
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appear  emarginated   at  its  apex ;  and   they   may  be  divided 
into  the  following  sections :  — 

1.  Prosternum  from  apex  halfway  or  almost  halfway  to 
coxae,  with  a  shallow  groove,  bordered  by  distinct  and  usu- 
ally carinated  ridges.*  This  section  is  the  most  numerously 
represented  in  Australia,  and  is  allied  to  European  species, 
such  as  srolopdcea. 

2.  Like  Section  1,  but  with  the  frontal  ridges  of  the  pro- 
sternum  continued  to  between  the  coxae ;  the  eyes  also  are  more 
coarsely  faceted  than  is  udual  in  the  family. 

3.  Prosternal  groove  as  in  Section  1,  but  rostrum  sub- 
gibbous  at  base. 

4.  Prosternum  with  a  shallow  and  wide  groove  to  be- 
tween coxae,  not  bounded  by  carinated  ridges,  and  with  two 
distinct  punctures  in  front. 

5.  Prosternum  without  grooves  and  ridges  in  front,  but 
with  two  distinct  punctures  marking  the  position  of  the 
ridges,  t 

6.  Prosternum  as  in  Section  1,  but  rostrum  suddenly 
gibbous  at  base. 

7.  Pectoral  canal  narrow  and  continuous  to  between  an- 
terior coxa',  and  bounded  by  ridges  (but  which  ai'e  not  cari- 
nated). Tip  of  abdomen  just  perceptibly  emarginated.  The 
pectoral  canal  is  more  distinct  than  in  the  other  .sections, 
beiiit,'  mncli  as  in  tlie  European  ahrotani,  with  which,  how- 
(n-er,  t'hrnina  has  little  else  in  common. 

S.   As  Section  6,  but  rostrum  much  shorter. 

Tiio  following  table  of  species  known  to  me  is  arranged 
for  ion\  enicnce  of  identification  only:  — 

El  \  ha  I    interstices     with    coarse     punc- 

t-vires        [lantsa. 

Elytral    iiit<»rstices     not    coarselv    punc- 
tate. 
I'pper  surface  with    clothing     in    iso- 
lated ]);»tclics. 
l*intliorax     and    elytra     both     with 
scales. 
Klytral   markings  transverse       ...     nivmnotuta. 
Klytral   markiuj^s   longitudinal. 
Prothorax    with    four      isolated 

^pots        Ifucospila. 

f*rothorax  with  two  stripes     ...     (Uvia. 

•  These   ridges,   however,  can  usually  be  seen  with   difficulty, 
until  the  head  is  removed. 

t  These  punctures  are  to  be  seen  in  several  other  sections,  but 
are  usually  concealed  by  the  clothing. 
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Prothorax  without  scales. 

Elytra  with  six  spots    

Elytra  with  two  spots. 

Spots  basal    

Spots  subapical    

I'pper   surface   glabrous.* 

Size  verv  minute         

Size   larger. 

Prothorax  with  very  coarse  punc- 
tures at  sides    

Prothorax   with   much  less  coarse 
punctures  at  sides. 
P  roster num  grooved  to  between 

front  coxse     

Prosternal    groove  much    short- 
er and  less  distinct. 
Scut-ellar     lobe    with     a    few 

ol^  U  A^7^  •••  •■•  •■■  ••• 

Scutellar  lobe  without  scales 
I'ppor  surface   with  clothing  not  con- 
dotisod  into  sv)ots  only. 

Kyes  not  very  finely  faceted     

Eve^  finelv  faceted. 

A    deep    notch   between    head   and 

l)ase  of  rostrum        

Without  such  a  notch. 

Elytra  no  wider  than  orothorax 

Elytra  wid<M'  than   prothorax. 

lOlytra  witli  isolated  scales  ... 

Elytra    with    scales   in    linear 

ari'angement. 

Less  than  1?,  mm.  in  lengtli 


iilbopictd. 

fenHisfriata. 
alhitiutta. 

niirroscopica. 


sn})lnu}iu(ifa 


ehrnina. 


Ulahra. 


rjlijifira. 

Ixisirastris. 
ohiniuffj. 

.1  ustj'alifr. 


Vovo  thni.  n  mm.  in  length  |  Zt"/!'.''''' 

Baris  LEUcospiLA,  Pasc.  t 
(?    Hfi/'S  nnmnuhi.    Boll.) 

Described  bv  Pascoe  from  Katau,  but  fairly  common  iji 
Queensland.  +  The  markinc^'s  (jf  the  U|)per  surface  are  very 
peculiar,  and  are  exactly  as  in  the  description  of  ^nnfenvla, 
but  the  prothorax  could  scarcely  be  called  carinated.  Some 
specimens,  it  is  true,  have  a  feeble  median  line,  but  Bohe- 
man,  in  his  short  diagnosis  of  anuiinihi,  calls  it  "rarinato^" 
whilst  in  the  full  description  lie  says,  "'Ihiea  dorsnli  Inrtgi- 
fiid/Tinli  svhfJrrnfa^  hrvi.''  lie  also  says  the  scutellum  is 
clothed  with  whit^e  scaler,  whilst  in  the  ten  specimens  before 
me  it  is  glabrous.  Of  the  rostrum  he  says,  "pirntfn,  syh- 
iiitiihnn,   snbftlifer   punrtnlatuni.^'     Tn  the   specimens    before 

*  Mierosropira  is  included  here,  as  its  clothinc!;  is  so  sparse 
and  indistinct  that  it  might  fairly  he  regaixle<l  a^  glabrous;  in 
sfirorla  the  only    scales  are  a    few  on  tlie  scutellar  lobe. 

t  Ann.  :Mns.  C^v    Cien..   188o,   p.  291. 

I  Cairns,  Port  Pftnison,  etc. 
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me  tlie  basal  half  of  the  rostrum  is  opaque,  and  with  coarse 
punctures,  but  the  apical  half  is  shining  and  with  sparse  and 
minute  punctures.  If  the  species  is  amoR7iula^  as  seems  quite 
possible,  then  hurospila,  as  the  later  name,  will  have  to  be 
dropped.     The  size  ranges  from  3i  to  4i  mm. 

Bar  IS  AUSTRALis,  Boi. 

The  description*  of  this  species  is  too  short  to  enable  auy 
insect  to  be  positively  identified  from  it,  but  such  as  it  is  it 
fits  th?  preceding   species  and   no    other  known  to    me    from 

Australia. 

Section  l.\ 

BaRIS    ANGOPHOR-fi,    n.    Sp. 

Black,  shining.  Upper  surface  head  and  rostrum 
sparsely,  elsevvliere  moderately  densely  clothed  with  white 
scales. 

Head  with  dense  punctures  larger  at  apex  than  at 
base.  A^osfrfun  distinctly  longer  than  prothorax  :  a  slight  de- 
pression marking  its  junction  with  head,  densely  and  coarsely 
punctate  on  sides,  punctures  sublinear  in  arrangement  along 
middle.  Scape  inserted  slightly  beyond  the  middle  in  male, 
slightly  before  it  in  female  ;  basal  joint  of  funicle  stout,  not 
twice  as  long  as  second.  Prothorax  with  dense,  rather  large, 
clearly  defined  punctures  becoming  small  at  middle  of  apex. 
Kh/tra  cordate,  striate,  the  two  sutural  striae  with  distinct 
punctures  towards  base,  interstices  each  with  a  single  row  of 
somewhat  irref^ular  and  not  clearly  defined  punctures. 
Femora  edentate.     Length,   2^  mm. 

Hah. — New  South  Wales:  Ash  Island  (Macleay  Mu- 
seum), Narrabeen  (W.  W.  Froggatt),  Sydney,  National  Par\ 
(A.  ]\I.  Lea). 

The  whole  insect  is  somewhat  briefly  elliptic  in  outline ; 
the  prothorax  is  fully  twice  as  wide  at  base  as  at  apex,  its 
l)ase  is  stroii<;ly  Insinuate,  sides  strongly  rounded,  disc  mode- 
rately convex  and  the  scutellar  lobe  slightly  flattened,  all 
tht^st*  being  characters  common  to  most  of  the  species  here 
described.  The  punctures  in  the  elyiral  interstices  are  not 
very  clearly  defined,  but  when  seen  obliquely  appear  to  be  in 
single  rows;  some  of  them  are  transverse;  the  lateral  inter- 
stices from  certain  directions  appear  to  be  overlapping.  The 
\vhit(^  scales  arc  absent  from  the  disc  of  the  prothorax,  but  are 

*   "Ater,    albo-liiioatu^,    thorace    rup^uloso ;    elytris    punctato- 

striatis.'" 

t  1  have  not  u^ually  coiisidorod  it  necessary  to  describe  in 
©acli  of  the  s|)(<(i«''^  the  cliaracters  for  which  they  are  placed  in 
the  various  sections. 
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condensed  into  feeble  spots  at  the  sides  and  middle  of  base*  ; 
on  the  elytra  the  scales  are  isolated  and  very  sparse.  The 
species  may  be  taken  in  abundance  on  Anyophora  cordi- 
folia. 

Baris  sororia,  n.  sp. 

Black,  shining;  antennae  and  tarsi  almost  black.  Upper 
surface  (except  for  a  few  scales  on  the  scutellar  lobe  of  the 
prothorax),  head,  and  rostrum  glabrous ;  elsewhere  mode- 
rately clothed  with  white  scales. 

Hostruw  slightly  longer  than  the  prothorax,  its  punc- 
tures and  those  of  head,  and  the  antennae,  much  as  in  the 
preceding  species.  Prothorax  and  elytra  of  the  same  shape  as 
in  the  preceding  species,  but  the  punctures  of  the  former 
rather  larger:  the  punctures  of  the  elytral  strire  are  larger, 
more  numerous,  and  not  confined  to  the  two  near  the  suture, 
and  the  interstices  have  larger  punctures,  many  of  which  are 
distinctly  transverse,  and  extend  almost  from  stria  to  stria. 
Femora  feebly  dentate.     Length,  3  mm. 

Uah. — Queensland:  Capes  Grenville  and  York,  Endea- 
vour River,  Port  Denison  (Macleay  Museum),  Cairns  (E. 
Allen). 

Very  close  to  the  preceding  species,  but  larger,  rostrum 
shorter,  and  sides  of  protliorax  without  scales:  in  miciophora 
the  scales  are  very  distinct  at  the  sides,  but  in  the  present 
species  they  are  entirely  absent.  T  have  examined  numerous 
specimens  of  both  species. 

Bakis  subopaca,  n.  sp. 

Black,  suhopaque.  Upper  surface  with  scattered  whit- 
ish scales,  condensed  into  lines  on  the  elytra  :  under  surface 
and  legs  with  denser  and  whiter  scales. 

Head  with  very  feeble  punctures  except  between  the 
eyes.  Ro.<tnnn  the  length  of  prothorax.  a  feeble  depression 
marking  its  junction  with  head,  with  dense  and  rather  coarse 
j)unctures  at  base  and  sides,  feeble  and  sublinear  in  arrange- 
ment elsewhere.  Antennae  as  in  preceding  species.  J*ro- 
fhorax  densely  and  rather  coarsely  punctate,  with  traces  of  a 
feeble  median  elevation.  Elytra  striate,  the  interstices  punc- 
tate.     Finuora  edentate.      Length,  2}   mm. 

I/ah.—^ev.'  South  Wales:  Galston,  Sydney  (D.  Dunibrell 
and  A.  ^L  Lea). 

Of  a  decidedly  more  elongate  form  than  the  two  ])roced- 
ing  species,  the  prothoracic  punctures  not  so  clearly  defined 

*  On  numerous  spocimons  the  scales  on  the  prothorax  just 
above  the  scutolhim  fmui  a  very  distinct  spot,  hut  thoy  arc  eaMly 
abraded. 
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ofwing  to  their  dSensity :  the  dlytr&l  striae  with  punctures 
which  do  not  encroach  on  the  interstices,  and  are  only  visible 
from  certain  directions,  and  the  interstices  each  with  a  single 
row  of  punctures,  but  these,  although  perhaps  larger  than  in 
those  species,  are  not  so  clearly  defined.  The  scales  of  the 
upper  surface  are  easily  abraded,  but  in  perfect  specimens 
form  single  and  regular  lines  on  the  elytral  interstices,  except 
the  sutural  (where  there  are  none),  on  the  prothorax  they  are 
not  condensed  into  a  spot  on  the  scutellar  lobe. 

Baris  vagans,  n.  sp. 

Black,  moderately  shining.  Upper  surface  clothed  with 
very  tine  scales  or  seta',  forming  regular  lines  on  the  elytral 
interstices ;  lower  surface  and  legs  with  larger  (but  still 
small)  scales. 

lltud,  r(fstrutti,  and  antennae  as  in  the  preceding  speciei*. 
Prot/iora./  with  more  clearly  defined  punctures:  elytra  with 
narrower  striie,  the  interstices  each  with  a  single  row  of  small 
but  round  and  clearly  defined  punctures.  Ff-mora  edentate. 
Length,  2  mm. 

//<fh. — New  South  Wales:  Gosford,  Galstou  :  Tasmania, 
Ilobart,  Mount  Wellington  (including  the  summit),  Huon 
River,  Frankford  (A.  M.  Lea). 

In  general  ap2)earance  close  to  the  preceding  species,  but 
smaller,  and  with  the  j)unrtures  more  clearly  defined.  The 
clothing  of  tlie  upi)er  suiface  is  very  fine,  and  it  is  only  on  a 
close  examination  that  its  slightly  speckled  appearance  is 
s«  en  to  be  caused  l)y  very  thin  whitish  scales  or  seta?,  although 
in  certain  lii^hts  the  elytra  appear  to  have  very  fine  whitish 
liao^.  U  is  as  vet  the  onlv  si)ecits  of  its  subfainiiv  known  to 
occur  in  Tasmania,  where  it  is  fairly  common  on  I^ulftrifa 
jit  til  jK  rinn. 

HaIMS    AISTIJALI.E,     U.    Sp. 

Black,  (.'lothcd  with  distinct  whitish  scales,  and  form- 
in  ir  r«\irular  lint^s  on  the  elytra. 

II Kid  with  fairly  distinct  punctures,  becoming  rather 
coarse  between  tlu'  ev(^>.  J/nsfrtn//  stout,  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
longer  than  prot hoiax,  with  distinct  punctures  on  top  of  the 
apical  half  and  coarse  ones  elsewhere.  Antennic  st-out : 
scape  inserted  nearer  apex  than  ba.se  of  rostrum  :  ba>al  joint 
of  funirle  very  stout.  I^rathonir  with  numerous  and  fairly 
larcrp  but  partially  concv'aled  punctures:  apex  more  than  half 
the  width  of  base.  FAiitra  elongate-cordate,  shoulders  dis- 
tinctly wider  than  prothorax,  their  outline  not  almost  con- 
tinuous with  it:  j)unctures  in  strict  and  in  interstices  more  or 
le<^s   concealed.      F'tiinm   edentate.      Leuirth,    1[    mm. 
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Hab.  -  New  South  Wales  :  Galstoii,  Sydnev  :  Western  Aus- 
tralia  :  Swan  River,  Vasse,  Biinbury,  Donnybrook  (A.  M.  Lea). 

Apparently  the  most  abundant  and  widely  distributed  of 
all  the  Australian  IUiri(1ii<h.<:  although  considerably  smaller 
than  the  preceding  s}>ecies,  the  clothing  is  much  the  same, 
except  that  on  the  elytra  it  is  more  distinct,  on  most  of  the 
specimens  liefore  me  the  lines  are  sufficiently  clear,  although 
the  scales  are  small,  but  in  a  few  the  lines  and  scales  are  both 
verv  distinct. 

Bar  IS  OBLONG  A,  n.  sp. 

Black  :  legs  of  a  dull  re<l,  apex  of  rostrum  and  antennae 
darker.  Densely  clothed  with  whitish  scales  and  forming 
regular  lines  on  the  elytra. 

}h(ttl  with  indistinct  punctures,  except  between  eyes. 
Rof^frum  just  perceptibly  longer  than  prothorax,  rather 
feebly  curvod  and  thinner  than  usual :  with  coarse,  partially 
concealed  punctures  on  sides  and  base,  and  moderately  dis- 
tinct towards  apex  on  upper  surface.  Scape  inserted  about 
two-fifths  from  apex  of  rostrum.  l^mthora.r  parallol-sided 
to  near  apex,  punctures  concealed.  Eh/trfi  parallol- 
.sided.  no  wider  than  prothorax  ;  striae  distinct  but 
punctures  concealed.  Ftninm  feebly  dentate.  T^rngth,  1^ 
mm. 

If^ih. — Western  Australia:   Geraldton  (A.  M.  Lea). 

Dn  the  lower  surface  and  legs  the  scales  arc  alino^^t  of  a 
snowy  whiteness,  but  on  the  upper  surface  and  on  the  flanks 
of  the  prothorax  they  are  tinged  with  yillnw  :  the  scales  on 
the  elytra,  although  condensed  into  distinct  lines,  are  not 
placed  singly,  as  in  some  of  the  preceding  speciis.  The  base 
of  the  head  is  sparsely  clothed  and  the  apex  of  the  rostrum  is 
nude. 

Bakis  microscopica,   n.  sp. 

Black,  moderately  .shining.  Upper  surface  almost  glab- 
rous, lower  sparsely  clothed  with  white  scales. 

f/tdtl  with  distinct  punctures  between  eyes,  but  feeble 
elsewhere.  Rout  mm  stout,  scarcely  the  length  of  prothorax  ; 
shining  and  feebly  punctate  on  upper  surface,  and  moderately 
coarsely  on  sides.  Scape  inserted  ahtujst  in  exact  middle  of 
rostrum.  Pr(tfJnu(i.r  with  rather  large,  ch^arly  defined  punc- 
tures, except  in  middle  of  apex.  KJufra  verv  little  wider  than 
prothf)rTx,  parallel-sided  to  near  aptx  :  with  narrow  not 
visibly  j)nn(tnred  stri;v,  interstices  each  with  a  idw  of  rninute 
jMinct  uri"-.      /•'/ ///'VY/  edentate.     Length.  1    mm. 

Ihfh.      Western  Australia:   Geraldton   (A.  M.  Lc^aj. 

Tlie  non-scjuainosc  body  distinguislies  this  from  the  other 
Western  Australian  species;  it  i^  the  srriMllest.  knowii  Aus- 
tralian   species   r.f   its   subfamily. 
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Baris  sublaminata,  n.  sp. 

Black,  shining,  antennse  and  tarsi  of  a  dull  reddish 
browu,  scape  somewhat  paler.  Under  surface  and  legs  with 
fine  setose  scales,  elsewhere  glabrous. 

ffead  with  small  and  sparse  punctures  between  eyes,  very 
indistinct  elsewhere.  Eostnim  thin,  longer  than  prothorax. 
flattened  but  not  depressed  at  its  junction  with  head;  with 
coarse  punctures  at  sides,  upper  surface  with  moderately 
strong  punctures  on  basal  half,  but  becoming  much  smaller 
and  sparser  towards  apex.  Scape  inserted  about  two-fifths  from 
apex  of  rostrum ;  basal  joint  of  funicle  almost  twice  as  long  as 
second,  trothorar  with  large,  dense,  clearly-defined  punc- 
tures, becoming  much  smaller  and  sparser  (but  still  clearly 
defined)  at  apex  and  along  middle.  Elytra  cordate;  nar- 
rowly striate,  the  two  sutural  striae  with  a  few^  rounded  basal 
punctures,  encroaching  on  the  interstices,  the  lateral  striae 
with  distinct  but  deeply  set  punctures;  interstices  each  with 
a  row  of  exceedingly  minute  punctures.  Femora  feebly  den- 
tate.     Length,  .S^    mm. 

Halt. — -Queensland:    Cairns  (Macleay  Museum). 

At  first  sight  very  suggestive  of  Myctidrs^  but  the  short 
pectoral  groove,  apart  from  other  characters,  prevents  it  from 
being  placed  in  that  genus.  In  shape  it  is  much  like  on  go- 
pi)  nnf  and  sororia,  but  much  larger,  and  punctures  very  dif- 
ferent. The  large  punctures  at  the  sides  of  the  prothorax 
are  each  almost  the  size  of  the  scutellum.  The  lateral  int-er- 
stices  seem  to  be  slightly  overlapping,  and  the  seriate  punc- 
tures of  all  of  them  are  so  small  as  to  be  practically  absent. 

Section  2. 
Baris  elliptica,  n.  sp. 

Black  or  almost  black,  rostrum  and  appendages  of  a  dull 
red.  Moderately  densely  clothed  with  whitish  setiform  scales 
and  forming  lines  on  the  elytra. 

Ihtu/  almost  impunctuate  except  between  eyes,  with 
tract^s  of  a  feoble  median  line.  Eyes  more  coarsely  faceted 
than    usual.  Ifosfrutu    distdnctly    longer    than     prothorax, 

rather  thin,  rather  suddenly  arched  at  base,  wdth  a  distinct 
but  not  (hM'j)  (h'pressioii  niarkiujtr  its  junction  with  head ; 
with  coarse  |)uucture.s  at  base  and  sides  and  sparser  and 
smaller  (but  not  vciv  small)  ones  elsewhere.  Scape  inserted 
about  two-fifths  from  apex  of  rostrum.  Prothorar  with 
fa  illy  laii>e  punctures,  but  which  are  more  or  less  concealed 
by  cl()thiui(.  I^h/tra  slii^htly  wider  than  prothorax,  parallel 
sided  to  near  apex  ;  deeply  striate,  punctures  of  striae  and 
interstices  more  oi-  less  concealed.  Femora  edentate. 
T.eus^th,  3 1  mm. 
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llaJt. — North-west  Australia:   Derby  (R.   Helms). 

The  outline  is  almost  perfectly  elliptic.  The  eyes  are  less 
finely  faceted  than  usual,  but  they  are  certainly  not  coarse. 
The  colour  is  somewhat  variable;  in  two  specimens  the  legs 
are  very  slightly  paler  than  the  body,  in  two  others  they  are 
more  noticeably  paler,  and  in  a  fourth  very  decid- 
edly pale.  The  under  surface  is  sometimes  dilu- 
ted with  red.  The  upper  surface  is  never  of  the  deep  jetty 
black  so  characteristic  of  Baris,  On  the  upper  surface  the 
scales  are  not  quite  so  white  as  on  the  lower;  the  lines  of 
white  scales  on  the  elytra  are  very  distinct,  but  in  addition  to 
these  there  are  some  slate-coloured  ones,  which  at  first  sight 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  but  they  may  really  be  discoloured 
-white  ones,  as  they  are  much  more  numerous  on  some  speci- 
mens than   on   others. 

Section  S. 
Bar  IS  GLABRA,  n.  sp. 

Black,  shining;  basal  half  of  scape  of  a  dull  red. 
Glabrous. 

Head  with  moderately  distinct  punctures  between  eyes, 
small  and  indistinct  elsewhere.  Rostrum  rather  stout, 
slightly  longer  than  prothorax;  with  coarse  punctures  becom- 
ing very  coarse  at  base  and  sides,  a  distinct  depression  mark- 
ing its  junction  with  head.  Scape  inserted  about  one-third 
from  apex  of  rostrum.  Prothoraj  with  fairly  numerous 
and  clearly  defined  but  not  very  large  punctures  on  disc,  be- 
coming denser  and  larger  on  sides.  Ehjtrn  elongate-cordate, 
distinctly  wider  than  prothorax;  narrowly  striate  towards 
base,  with  punctures  in  striae,  but  these  distinct  and  en- 
croaching on  interstices  only  towards  the  suture;  interstices 
with  scarcely  visible  punctures.  Femora  finely  but  acutely 
dentate.     Length,  2§  mm. 

Hah. — Queensland  :    Cairns   (Macleay    Museum). 

In  general  appearance  close  to  sororia  (which  also  occura 
at  Cairns),  but  the  elytral  interstices  practically  impunctuate, 
and   the  prothoracic  punctures  sparser. 

BaRIS    ALBOPICTA,    H.    Sp. 

Black,  highly  polished,  basal  half  of  funicle  and  the 
scape  of  a  dull  red.  Clothed  with  snowy  white  scales,  irre- 
gularly distributed  and  forming  elongated  spots  in  places. 

Head  with  small  and  rather  sparse  but  clearly  defined 
punctures.  Rostrum  rather  thin,  slightly  longer  than  pro- 
thorax, its  junction  with  head  marked  by  a  depressed  line, 
with  rather  small  but  clearly-defined  punctures,  except  at 
sides   of   base,    where   they   are   concealed    by   scales.        Scape 
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inserted  about  two-fifths  from  apex  of  rostrum,  basal  joint 
of  funicle  stouter,  but  not  longer  than  second.  Prothorar 
with  clearly-defined  but  small  and  not  dense  punctures,  be- 
coming larger  at  base  and  sides.  Elytra  elongate-cordate, 
outline  almost  continuous  with  that  of  prothorax;  punctate- 
striate,  punctures  deeply  set  and  encroaching  on  interstices 
only  towards  the  base;  interstices  with  sparse  and  exceed- 
ingly minute  punctures,  the  lateral  ones  with  an  appearance 
as  of  feebly  overlapping.  Femora  acutely  and  rather  strongly 
dentate.     Length,  6  mm. 

TIah, — Queensland :  Cape  York  (type  in  Macleay 
Museum). 

The  upper  surface  is  glabrous,  except  for  three  distinct 
spots  on  each  elytron ;  of  these  two  are  on  the  fourth  inter- 
stice (one  basal,  one — the  longest  of  all — post-median),  and 
one  on  the  second  (apical  and  slightly  smaller  than  the  basal 
one).  The  legs  are  moderately  densely  clothed,  but  the  apex 
of  tho  upper  surface  of  each  of  the  femora  has  a  similar 
patch  to  those  on  the  elytra ;  apex  of  prosternum,  sides  of 
metasternum,  and  sides  of  rostrum  behind  the  antennae  with 
large  scales,  elsewhere  almost  or  quite  glabrous. 

BaKIS   TENUl  striata,   U.   sp. 

Black,  highly  polislied.  Upper  surface  glabrous,  except 
foi-  a  patch  of  white  scales  on  the  third  interstice  of  the 
elytra  at  the  base ;  lower  surface  sparsely  clothed  with  in- 
distinct whitish  scales,  but  a  distinct  patch  on  the  flanks 
of  the  metasternum  ;  legs  with  moderately  distinct  scales. 

II tud  with  moderately  largo  but  clearly-detined  piinc- 
turc<.  Rnsfriim  no  longer  than  prothorax.  its  junction  with 
head  marked  by  a  transverse  impression,  base  wider  than 
apex;  with  coarse  punctures  at  sides  and  base,  smaller  (but 
distinct)  along  middle,  and  tine  at  apex.  Scape  inserted 
slightly  nearer  apex  than  base,  basal  joint  of  funicle  dis- 
tinctly longer  than  second.  l*rnfJiora.i  almost  parallel-sided 
to  neai'  apex  ;  witli  rather  sparse  and  small  but  clearly-defin- 
ed punctures.  FJiifru  elongate-cordate,  scarcely  wider  than 
protiiorax  ;  very  narrowly  striate,  the  four  sutural  stria?  at 
bast>  with  more  or  less  rounded  and  distinct  punctures,  else- 
whcjc  and  the  interstices  ini punctate.  Frmova  edentate. 
lAMigth,   .')   nun. 

11  <{h.  -  Queeuslajid  :  Ca})e  York,  Cairns  (Macleay 
Musoum).  Barron   Falls  (A.   Koebele). 

The  liighly-polislied  upper  surface,  glabrous  excejjt  for 
a  patch  of  white  scales  on  each  side  ot  the  base  of  the  elvtra, 
rendoi's   tliis   a    \  ery   distinct    species. 
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Section  4- 
Bakis  albigutta,  n.  sp. 

Black,  highly  polished ;  base  of  scape  of  a  dull  red.  Up- 
per surface  glabrous,  except  for  a  stripe  of  snowy  scales  on 
the  fifth  interstice,  extending  from  just  beyond  the  middle 
to  near  the  apex;  sides  of  base  of  rostrum  and  sterna  with 
a  few  large  scales,  rest  of  under  surface  with  subsetose  cloth- 
ing, or  glabrous,  legs  (except  parts  of  femora  where  the 
scales  are  dense)  with  rather  sparse  clothing. 

Head  as  in  the  preceding  species.  Rostrum  scarcely  the 
length  of  prothorax;  with  coarse  concealed  punctures  at 
base  and  basal  half  of  sides,  small  but  distinct  punctures  on 
apical  half  of  sides,  and  fine  elsewhere.  Scape  inserted  almost 
in  exact  middle  of  rostrum ;  basal  joint  of  funicle  twice  as 
long  as  second.  Prothorar  and  elytra  as  in  the  preceding 
species,  except  that  the  punctures  are  more  distinct,  and  in 
the  elytral  strise  a  few  small  ones  are  to  be  seen  towards  the 
sides.     Femora  edentate.     Length,  4  mm. 

JInh. — Queensland :    Cairns  (type  in   Macleay   Museum). 

In  general  appearance  close  to  tlie  preceding  species,  but 
the  white  elytral  scales  subapical  instead  of  basal. 

Section   5. 
Baris    niveonotata,  n.  sp. 

Black,  highly  polished ;  head,  rostrum,  legs,  and  sides 
of  elvtra  more  or  less  obscurely  diluted  witii  red,  antcnnse 
(club  excepted)  of  a  more  distinct  red.  Prothorax  and  elytra 
with  irregular  spots  of  large,  soft,  pearly-white  scales;  sterna, 
le^s.  and  rostrum  with  subsetose  scales ;  flanks  of  metaster- 
iium  with  somewiiat  similar  scales  to  those  of  upper  sur- 
face ;  elsewhere  glabrous  or  almost  so. 

H end  with  indistinct  punctures,  even  between  eyes,  //ox- 
truin  slightly  longer  than  prothorax,  rather  strongly  but  not 
suddenly  arched  at  base,  witli  coarse  but  partially  concealed 
punctures  on  sides,  base  with  large,  clearly-defined  punc- 
tures, becoming  much  smaller  (but  still  clearly  defined)  to 
apex.  Scape  inserted  about  two-thirds  from  apex  of  rostrum  : 
basal  joint  of  funicle  as  long  as  the  three  following  com- 
l)ined.  Prof  horn  r  with  strongly  rounded  sides:  disc  with 
fairly  large  and  clearly-defined  but  not  dense  punctures,  but 
becoming  dense  on  sides,  h^h/tnt  elongate-cordate,  distinctly 
wider  than  prothorax;  punctate  striate,  punctures  in  stria' 
deeply  set;  interstices  each  with  a  i-ow  of  minute  punctures. 
Ftmnrn   edentate.      Length,   4  1    mm. 

//''//>. —North-west   Australia    (Marloav   ^luseuin). 

On  tiie  prothorax  the  scales  ai-e  formed  into  irrec^ular 
spr>ts  at  the  sides,  on  the  elytra  they  form  foui*  distinct   spf>t>^ 
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(appearing  much  like  interrupted  fasciae),  two  basal  and  t'wo 
postmedian;  in  addition  a  few  are  scattered  about  singly  or 
are  clustered  together  to  form  small  spots. 

Section  6.* 

BaRIS   BASIR08TRIS,   n.   Sp. 

Of  a  dingy  reddish-brown  and  subopaque.  Moderately 
densely  clothed  with  yellowish  subsetose  scales. 

Head  with  moderately  distinct  punctures.  Ros-trufn 
slightly  longer  than  prothorax,  base  much  wider  than  apex, 
suddenly  and  strongly  arched;  apical  half  of  upper  surface 
with  moderately  distinct  punctures,  elsewhere  with  coarse 
but  more  or  less  concealed  punctures.  Scape  inserted  in 
exact  middle  of  rostrum;  basal  joint  of  funicle  as  long  as 
the  two  following  combined.  Prothora.r  parallel-sided  to  near 
apex;  with  dense  and  fairly  large  but  partially  concealed 
punctures.  Elytra  elongate-cordate,  not  much  wider  than 
prothorax;  deeply  striate,  punctures  in  striae  and  int-erstices 
more  or  less  concealed.     Femora  edentate.     Length,  3^  mm. 

Hah. — Queensland  :    Cairns   (Macleay   Museum). 

The  apical  half  of  the  rostrum  is  glabrous,  and  the 
scales  are  condensed  into  a  feeble  median  line  and  a  dis- 
tinct spot  on  each  side  of  base  of  prothorax,  and  into  feeble 
spots  on  the  elytra ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  clothing 
is  fairly  evenly  distributed. 

Seen  from  the  side,  there  appears  to  be  a  deep  notch 
between  the  head  and  base  of  rostrum  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing species,  much  as  in  Pascoe's  figure  of  Aeythopeus 
higeminattis.\ 

Baris  dkvia,  n.  sp. 

Red disli -brown  and  shining,  scape  somewhat  paler.  With 
soft  yellowish  scales,  sparsely  and  irregularly  distributed  on 
the  under  surface,  clothing  the  sides  of  base  of  rostrum,  and 
formed  into  elongated  spots  on  the  upper  surface. 

Head  with  rather  dense  but  not  clearly  defined  punc- 
tures. Rostruvi  slightly  longer  than  prothorax  :  with  coar?*e 
punctures  except  at  tip ;  its  junction  with  head  as  in  pre- 
ceding species.  Scape  inserted  one-third  from  apex  of  ros- 
trum; first  joint  of  funicle  as  long  as  the  two  following  com- 
bined. Prof  horn. I  with  clearly-defined  but  not  very  large  or 
dense  punctures  on  disc,  becoming  larger  and  denser  at 
sides.     Ehjfra  striate,  with  fairly  distinct  punctures  in  striae 

towards  base  and  sides ;  interstices  each  with  a  single  row 
•_ 

*  Leucosplla  belongs  to  this  section. 

t   Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Zool..  xiii.,  pi.  iii..  fig.  17. 
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of  indistinct  but  not  very  minute  punctures.  Femora  eden- 
tate.    Length,   3J  mm. 

Hah.  —  Queensland :  Cape  York,  Cairns  (Macleay 
Museum). 

There  are  a  few  irregular  scales  at  apex  of  elytra,  but 
except  for  these  the  clothing  on  the  upper  surface  is  con- 
densed into  elongated  spots,  of  which  there  are  three  on  each 
elytron,  one  on  the  ninth  interstice  before  the  middle,  and 
two  on  the  third  (one  basal  and  one  postmedian) ;  on  the 
prothorax  the  scales  are  formed  into  slightly-arched  lines 
extending  from  base  to  apex,  and  appearing  as  continuations 
of  the  basal  markings  on  elytra.  The  scales  appear  to  l>e 
easily  abraded,  as  on  only  one  of  the  three  specimens  before 
me  are  they  present  on  the  rostrum.  On  two  of  them  tho 
scales  of  the  upper  surface  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  but  on  the 
third  they  are  almost  of  a  snowy  whiteness.  The  outline  is 
almost  exactly  as  in  the  preceding  species,  but  the  punctures 
are  much  more  distinct  owing  to  the  very  different  clothing. 

Section  7. 

BaRIS    KBENINA,    n.    sp. 

Black,   shining;   scape   piceous-red.      Glabrous. 

Head  witli  very  indistinct  punctures.  Rostrum,  mode- 
rately thin,  distinctly  longer  than  prothorax ;  with  coarse 
punctures  at  sides  and  rather  fine  ones  elsewhere ;  a  feeble 
transverse  impression  marking  its  junction  with  head,  but 
the  impression  narrowly  foveate  in  middle.  Scape  inserted 
about  two-fifths  from  apex  of  rostrum.  Prothorar  with 
small  and  rather  sparse  but  clearly-defined  punctures.  Khjtra 
cordate,  outline  continuous  with  that  of  prothorax;  striae  very 
narrow,  but  towards  base  with  fairly  numerous,  round, 
clearly-defined  punctures  encroaching  on  the  interstices; 
these  each  with  a  row  of  almost  microscopic  punctures. 
Fetunrn  edentate.      liCngth.   2A    mm. 

flah. — Queensland  :    Barron  Falls  (A.  Koebele). 

In  general  appearance  somewhat  like  ghihrd,  but  ros- 
trum longer,  protlioracic  punctures  sparser,  and  clytral  punc- 
tures and   interstices  and   the  prosternum  different. 

Section  8. 

Barts    porosa,  n.  sp. 

Black,  opaqiu'.  T^ower  surface,  leti^s,  and  rostrum  with 
minute  indistinct  scales  or  set;v,  elsewhere  t^labrous  or  almost 
so. 

Head  with  dense  but  indistinct  punctures.  ]iO.<truni 
stout,  sliglitlv  shorter  than  prothorax.  verv  coarsely  punc- 
tate  except    for   a    ratlier    narrow   shinins^    line    from    between 
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antennae  to  apex.  Scape  inserted  almost  in  exact  middle  of 
rostrum.  Profltftrar  with  very  dense  and  moderately  large 
punctures.  Elytra  elongate,  cordate,  not  much  wider  than 
prothorax,  punctate -striate,  punctures  in  striae  deeply  set; 
interstices  coarsely  punctate,  each  puncture  almost  extend- 
ing from  stria  to  stria.  Under  surface  (abdomen  to  a  leas 
extent)  and  legs  coarsely  punctate :  femora  almost  edentate. 
Length,  3i  mm. 

Jlah. — Queensland  :  Cairns  (Macleay  Museum),  Mackay 
(C.  French). 

Much  more  densely  punctate  than  any  other  species  of 
the  subfamily  known  to  me. 

Gymnobaris,  n.  g. 

Head  small,  eyes  rather  distant.  Rostrum  rather  long 
and  thin,  moderately  curved.  Antennae  thin,  scape  inserted 
nearer  apex  than  base  of  rostrum,  first  joint  of  funicle  large. 
Vrofhorar  transverse.  Elytra  subcordate.  Prosternum  with 
a  wide  and  feeble  groove,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  feeble 
carina  to  near  the  coxae,  these  very  widely  separated.  Pygi- 
diuni  concealed.     Femora  feebly  grooved  and  dentate. 

The  entirely  concealed  pygidium  readily  distinguishes 
this  genus  from  Bar  in,  to  several  Australian  species,  of  which 
it  would  otherwise  appear  to  be  allied;  from  Ipsirhora  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  slightly  grooved  prosternum  and  much 
more  widely  separated  front  coxae. 

Gymnobaris   politus,  n.  sp. 

Black,  highly  polished  :  scape  reddish.  Glabrous  except 
for  a  few  indistinct  scales  or  setae  on  under  surface  and  lege, 
front  tibiae  with  long  cilia  at  apex  in  male. 

//((irl  with  sparse  and  minute  but  fairly  distinct  punc- 
tures, /{(isfrum  thin,  distinctly  longer  than  prothorax,  with 
modoratc^ly  large  and  dense  punctures  at  sides,  but  small 
and  sparse  elsewhere.  Scape  inserted  two-fifths  from  apex  of 
rostrum,  basal  joint  of  funicle  as  long  as  three  following  com- 
bined. Proihovit.v  with  sparse  and  minute  punctures,  sides 
oblique  to  near  apex  and  tlien  suddenly  diminishing  to  apt»x. 
Elytra  subcordate,  shoulders  closely  clasping  prothorax  with 
which  their  outline  is  continuous  :  finely  striate,  two  sutural 
striai  with  a  few  round  punctures  towards  base  :  interstices 
each  with  a  row  of  minute,  distant  punctures.  Ffniora 
rather   feebly  dentate.      Length,   4   mm. 

//</^>.- -Queensland  :   Cairns  (Macleay  Museum). 

The  punctures  in  tlie  elytral  interstices  are  so  minute  sls 
to  be  practically  invisible. 
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Ipsichora.* 

There  are  five  species  before  me  which  I  refer  to  this 
genus,  previously  unknown  from  Australia,  but  numerously 
represented  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Its  main  features 
appear  to  be  the  rostrum  long  and  not  gibbous  at  base,  scape 
extending  close  to  but  not  reaching  the  eye,  front  coxae 
widely  separated  and  the  femora  grooved  and  dentate.  The 
species  are  all  of  a  more  or  less  metallic  blue  or  violet.  Three 
of  those  noted  here  (niemsfer'nalis^  desiderabilis,  and  Mnr- 
le(iyi)  have  the  pygidium  small  but  visible,  and  causing  the 
fifth  abdominal  segment  to  appear  feebly  emarginate  at  tip  ; 
in  the  others  the  pygidium  is  quite  concealed  and  the  fifth 
segment  is  continuously  rounded  :  these  differences,  if  the 
stated  characters  of  the  subfamily  were  strictly  adhered  to, 
would  divide  the  species  between  two  sections,  but  they  are  all 
evidently  congeneric. 

The  Australian  species  may  be  tabulated  as  follows :  — 

Side  pieces   of  mesosterniim    practically 

impunctate    mp-sostervalis,   n.    sp. 

These  parts  with  larpe  piiiictiires. 

Femora  edontate         ...     desiderahilis,    n.    sp. 

Femora  dentate. 

Femora  partlv  ro<]      fptnornfa,  Pasc. 

Femora  entirely  dark. 
Prothorax     with     minute      pnnc- 

tnres  Mncleayi,  n.  sp. 

Prothorax     with     small     but     no? 

minute  punctures    dyplicafn,   n.  sp. 

Tpstchora  femouata,  Pasc.t 

Two  specimens  from  Kuranda  probably  belong  to  this 
species;  they  differ  from  the  original  description,  however,  in 
having  only  the  four  hind  femora  reddish  in  the  middle,  in- 
stead of  apparently  the  whole  six. 

Ipsichora  mesosternatjs,  n.  sp. 

Of  a  brilliant  metallic  blue,  antennae  almost  black.  Glab- 
rous except  for  a  few  indistinct  setge  on  legs  and  apex  of  abdo- 
men. 

11  end  impunctate.  Rostrum  thin,  strongly  curved  and 
(including  the  head)  fully  twice  the  length  of  prothorax ; 
with  distinct  (but  not  dense  or  coarse)  punctures  at  sides  and 
very  sparse  ones  or  absent  elsewhere.  Scape  inserted  two- 
fifths  from  apex  of  rostrum  :  two  basal  joints  of  funicle  equal 
in  length.  Prttlhorn r  with  sparse  and  minute  punctures. 
Ehjirn  elongate-cordate,    outline  almost  continuous  with  that 

*    Pawoo  :    Jouin.     I.iim.  Soc.  Zool..  xii.,   p.  58. 
+  /.c.  p.  59. 
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of  prothorax  :  rather  finely  striata,  punctures  in  striae  small, 
but  usually  slightly  encroaching  on  interstices ;  each  of  these 
with  a  row  of  minute  punctures.  Under  surface  with  sparse 
and  minute  punctures,  side  pieces  of  mesosternum  practically 
impunctate.  Pygidium  small,  but  distinct.  Femora  feebly 
dentate.     Length,  5  mm. 

Hfih. — Queensland  :  Somerset  (C.  French),  Cairns  (Mac- 
leav  Museum). 

Of  the  two  specimens  before  me  one  has  a  distinct,  whilst 
the  other  has  a  slif^^ht,  purplish  gloss.  It  is  the  only  species  of 
the  subfamily  known  to  me  in  which  the  side  pieces  of  the 
mesosternum   are  not  impressed  with  large  punctures. 

Ipsrhora  desiderabilis,  n.  sp. 

Of  a  brilliant  metallic  blue  ;  under  surface,  legs,  and  ros- 
trum of  a  more  or  less  metallic  green ;  antennse  almost  black. 
Glabrr.us. 

Rpftd  with  small  and  indistinct  punctures.  Rostrum  (for 
the  genus)  fairly  stont.  slightly  longer  than  prothorax:  with 
fairly  large  and  distinct  punctures  on  sides,  sparse  and  min- 
ute elsewhere.  Scape  inserted  about  one-third  from  apex  of 
rostrum  :  basal  joint  of  funicle  r{>  long  as  the  two  following 
combined.  I'rothnrft.r  with  minute  and  rather  sparse  but 
clearly  defined  punctures.  Ehjini  elongate-subcordate,  out- 
lino  quite  continuous  with  that  of  prothorax  ;  punctures  much 
a-s  in  preceding  spe^cies.  except  that  in  the  three  sutural  striae 
near  tlu^  base  they  are  distinctly  rounded.  Under  surfarr 
with  irregularlv  distributed  punctures  of  variable  size,  but 
larc^ei*  oti  side  pieces  of  mesosternum  than  elsewhere.  Pygidunn 
small  but  distinct.     Ftnumi  edentate.     Length,  3.\-5   mm. 

//'/^>.— Queensland  :  Cairns  (Macleay  Museum  and  H. 
Tfacker). 

The  edentat(»  femora  and  comparatively  short  rostrum  will 
readiiv  dislincrni-li  from  the  other  Australian  species.  There 
are  six  specimens  before  Tue,  of  which  four,  probably  the 
males,  have  the  pvgidium  fairlv  distinct,  and  a  large  round 
fovea  on  the  aincal  ^eonient  of  the  abdomen  :  the  others  have 
tlie  }>vi:idinm  smnller  a»u|  the  fovea  absent. 

Tp.shhoua   M.v(  LtwWi,  n.  sp. 

Black,  hioiily  polished,  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  pur- 
plish ^loss ;  antennre  (l)as(*  of  scape  reddish)  almost  black. 
Glabrous,  excejit  for  some  very  indistinct  set«  on  legs  and  sides 
of  under  surfaee. 

Jhtfd  with  s])arse  and  minute  punctures.  Roatriirn  thin, 
twice  the  lenL^th  of  protiiorax  :  ])unctures  fairlv  dense  and 
lar<je  on   sirles    behind    anttMina',    s])arse   and    small   elsewhere. 
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Scape  inserted  in  middle  of  rostrum  :  basal  joint  of  funicle  as 
long  as  the  two  following  combined,  second  as  long  as  the  two 
following  combined.  Prothorax  with  sparse  and  minute  punc- 
tures, but  with  larger  ones  margining  the  base.  Elytra  shaped 
as  in  me>tnf(fernaJls,  but  with  punctures  as  in  the  preceding 
species.  Under  $vrf(ice  with  small  and  irregularly  distributed 
punctures,  becoming  larger  on  mesosternum,  and  especially 
on  its  flanks.  Pyrjidiiim  concealed.  Ffmora  acutely  den- 
tate.   Length,  4^  mm. 

Hah. — N.S.  Wales:  Morpeth  (Macleay  Museum),  Mac- 
Icay  River  (R.  Helms). 

Although  a  beautiful  insect,  the  colour  is  much  less 
bright  and  metallic  than  in  the  other  species  of  I psirhnrff. 
Of  the  two  specimens  before  me  one  has  a  decided  purplish  gloss 
on  both  upper  and  lower  surfaces,  but  in  the  other  this  gloss 
is  almost  absent. 

Ipsichoija   duplicata,  n.   sp. 

Of  a  briliant  metallic  purplish-blue;  rostrum  black,  but 
in  places  glossed  with  grcrn  or  purple;  antennic  (base  of 
scape  obscure  red)  black.  Under  surface  and  legs  with  thin 
setose  scales  in   punctures,  elsewhere  glabrous. 

11  'fid  with  rather  small  biit  clearly-defined  |)unctures. 
Rostrum,  about  once  and  one-half  the  length  of  prothorax  ; 
punctures  clearly  defined  and  not  very  sparse,  and  on  the 
sides  behind  ant'^nnai  becoming  rather  dense  and  coarse. 
Antenna!  as  in  the  preceding  species.  Prothorax  and  rlytrn 
of  the  same  shape  as  in  nit so^tt^nudia,  but  prothorax  with 
considerably  larger  and  clearly  defined  (but  still  small)  punc- 
tures, and  a  distinct  row  margining  the  base  ;  elytral  striae 
with  fairly  numerous  j)unctnres  encroaching  on  the  inter- 
stices, and  each  of  these  o!i  basal  half  with  a  feeble  double 
row,  and  beyond  middle  a  single  row  of  minute  punctures. 
Und(r  si/rfarr  with  small  punctures,  but  becoming  large  on 
mesosternum,  especially  on  its  flanks.  Pyyidhnii  concealed. 
Fnnnra  acutely  dentate.     lA-ngth,  5.^  mm. 

///^/^y.  -Queensland  :    Darling  Downs   (C.   French). 

Close  to  the  preceding  species,  but  larger  and  with  con- 
siderably larger  and  somewhat  different   punctures. 

A  specimen,  froin  the  Endeavour  River  in  the  ]\Iacleay 
Museum,  has  the  under  surface  quite  glabrous,  and  the  })ro- 
thoracic  ])unctures  somewhat    larger. 

Mycttdes. 

This    genus    is    widelv    distributed    iu    the    Malay    Archi- 

pelago,    and    two    sp(*ci(  :s    lA    it    have    already    been    recorded 

from  Queensland.      Its  members  have  the  rostrum   very  long, 

scape  terminated   some  distance   fj*om   the  ey(»,   femora   feebly 

b2 
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dentate,  prosternum  wide,  not  grooved,  front  coxae  distant, 
and  the  pygidium  exposed.  According  also  to  Pascoe,  "the 
males  of  all  the  species  have  the  rostrum  somewhat  straighter, 
with  the  apical  half  within  closely  bearded."* 

Of  the  species  hitherto  recorded  from  Australia,  barba- 
fffsj-  seems  to  be  close  to  im  herb  Is, I  but  is  described  as  black 
with  the  rostrum  fuscous,  the  basal  joint  of  the  funicle  tvrice 
as  long  as  the  second,  the  prothorax  with  small  and  sparse 
punctures,  and  the  elytral  interstices  "'subtil iter  sparse  pune- 
ttilnf'ts,''  All  of  which  are  at  variance  with  imbtrhis^  apart 
from  its  beardless  rostrum.  There  is  a  bearded  male  in  the 
Macleay  Museum  from  the  Endeavour  River  which  may  be 
bftr/uffffs:  it  is  deep  black  without  metallic  gloss,  the  prothora- 
cic  punctures  finer  than  in  imberbis  (but  certainly  not 
sparse),  and  the  punctures  in  the  elytral  interstices  minute 
and  not  transverse;  its  rostrum,  however,  is  just  as  dark  as 
the  rest  of  its  body.  FamiJiaris  is  described  as  a  large  (5 
mm.)  black  species,  with  the  prothorax  sparsely  punctured, 
its  rostrum  is  apparently  bearded  in  the  male :  I  do  not  think 
that    T   liave  seen  it. 

MyCTIDES    IMBERBIS,    U.    sp. 

Black,  shining;  with  ^except  on  head  and  rostrum)  a 
metallic  purplish  pfloss;  antennae  obscurely  (or  not  at  all) 
diluted  with  red.  Lower  surface  and  legs  moderately  densely 
clothed  with  white  or  whitish  scales,  denser  at  apex  of  pro- 
sternum  than  elsewhere ;  upper  surface,  head,  and  rostrum 
glabrous. 

n ff((1  with  dense,  clearly  defined  but  not  large  punc- 
tures. Rosfruni  thin,  much  longer  than  prothorax;  with 
coarse  punctures  at  extreme  base  and  on  sides  behind  an- 
tenna^, small  and  sparse  elsewiiere.  Scape  inserted  in  mid- 
dle of  rostrum;  basal  joint  of  funicle  once  and  one-half  the 
lensrth  of  second.  Vrothnntr  with  fairlv  dense  and  rather 
lare^e  clearly-defined  punctures,  becoming  denser  and  larger 
on  sides.  HJi/fra  wide  and  subcordate,  outline  almost  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  prothorax;  with  distinct  stride,  towards 
base  with  punctures  encroaching  (especially  in  the  two  sutu- 
ral  rows)  on  inteistices,  towarrls  sides  jjunctures  deeplv  im- 
pressed, but  not  interfering^  with  interstices;  these  with  short 
transverse  scratches  instead  of  punctures.  Fewnra  finely,  but 
acntely   dentate.      Lentrtli,    l.^-.").',    mm. 

//<//y.  -QuetMislaml  :  Cooktown  (C.  French).  Kuranda 
(IT.    II.   D.  Oriflitli). 

*    Ann.  :SIn>;.  Civ.  Gori.,  1885.  p.  293. 
+   Des(ril)0(l  <ni<:inally  as  from   Batchian. 

.*:  One   of   my   s|HH--inuMis  of  this  species   bears  a  label,   in   the 
Kev.    T.    Mlaclv-lnirn^    writing,    Myctidrs  bnrhafus,  Pasc. 
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Judging  by  the  antenna;  both  sexes  of  this  species  are 
before  me,  and  in  neither  is  the  rostrum  barbed;  in  one 
specimen  (presumably  tlie  male)  the  rostrum  is  at  least  once 
and  one-third  the  lengtli  of  the  prothorax,  in  Vwo  others 
(presumably  tne  females)  it  is  much  longer.  In  one  specimen 
of  each  sex  the  scape  is  at  rest  in  its  scrobe.  with  the  rest 
of  the  antenna  directed  forward  ;  in  the  male  the  funicle 
and  club  extend  distinctly  more  than  halfway  to  the  apex 
of  the  rostrum  from  the  tip  of  the  scape,  in  the  female  they 
extend  considerably  less  than  halfway  to  the  apex. 

Myctides  balaniniuostuis,  n.  sp. 

Black,  highly  polished ;  scape  obscurely  diluted  with  red. 
Clothing  as  in  the  preceding  species,  except  that  it  is  sparser. 

II tiui  with  fairly  numerous  and  small  but  clearly-de- 
fined punctures.  Rostrunt  thin,  except  at  the  base,  consider- 
ably longer  than  prothorax  :  punctures  as  in  the  preceding 
species.  Scape  inserted  slightly  nearer  base  than  apex;  basal 
joint  of  funicle  as  long  as  the  two  following  combined.  Pro- 
tlntnix  less  transverse  than  in  the  preceding  species;  with 
comparatively  small  and  rather  sparse  but  sharply-defined 
punctures.  Khifm  subcordate,  closely  clasping  prothorax, 
deeply  striate,  the  punctures  in  tJie  striae  deeply  impressed 
and  scarcely,  even  towards  the  base,  encroaching  on  the  in- 
terstices, each  of  these  (except  towards  the  base  where  they 
are  more  or  less  irregularly  doubled)  with  single  rows  of 
minute  punctures.  Fvinarn  almost  edentate.  Length,  3.\-5 
mm. 

11  ah. — Queensland  :  Endeavour  River,  Cairns  (Macleay 
Museum). 

There  are  five  specimens  before  me.  varyins^  considerably 
in   size,  but  apparently  of  one  sex. 

Ac'VTHOPErs  ATEiiKiMis,  Watorh.  ' 

Bdrts   orrlii rnru ,   Blackb. 

Described  by  Water  house  from  Singapore  as  attacking 
(ir(  hids,  subsequently  described  as  a  liaris  by  Blackburn,  also 
a.s  attacking  orchids,  and  figured  in  the  Atfriculturaf  Ga- 
ztttr  of  New  South  Wales!  under  the  latter's  name.  The 
.species  is  readily  distini^uislied  by  its  opacjue  surface  and  pecu- 
liar! v  granulated  elvtral  interstices.  Mr.  Waterhouse  sent  a 
sjjt'cimen  of  his  ntn'rnnii.<  to  Mr.  Frog^gatt,  who  kindly  allnw- 
ed  nie  to  examine  it  and  compare  it  with  a  specimen  oi  nrrhi- 
nnn,  rearc^l  by    himself  from  orchids,  and  then-   is   nrj  doubt 

^    Knt.  Mo.  Mat;..  vi»l.  x.,  p.  'JiMi. 

+    VMW,  Hii.  -J.   ill   ;i   phiti'  facin-;  p.  ^U. 
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about  the  irleiititv  of  the  same.     Waterhouse's  is  the  earlier 
name. 

Watorhouse  referred  the  species  to  Baridivs,  but  stated 
that  it  would  probably  enter  into  Pascoe's  genus  Acyfhftpfus* 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  species  cannot  be  referred 
to  Arj/fJi(tj)fifs.j  of  which  Pascoe  says  that  the  scape  is  remote 
from  the  eye:  in  nffrrijnu!^  it  extends  quite  close  to  the  eye; 
he  also  savs : — 'Near  Mf/rfi{h.<.  only  the  rostrum  is  very 
much  curved  and  thickened  at  the  base."  Certainly  in  nterri- 
wufi  the  outlines  are  verv  different  from  the  two  fisrures  of  the 
rostrum  and  head  as  figured  for  tristis  and  huffrnhinfrifi.t  The 
sculpture  of  the  elytra  also  is  very  different  to  that  described 
by  Pascoe  in  the  five  species  known  to  him.  But  as  the 
species  is  an  intrnduoed  one  I  have  not  felt  justified  in  pro- 
posing a  new  [roneric  name  for  it. 

SOLENOBAIIIS,   n.  g. 

ll((f(J  comparatively  large.  Eyes  large,  round,  and  close 
together.  Jiosfjin/i  moderately  stout,  the  length  of  prothorax, 
moderately  curved.  Antenna?  stout  :  scape  inserted  about 
middle  of  rostrum,  resting  in  a  shallow  scrobe,  and  extt-ndin^ 
back  to  the  eye  :1i  basal  joint  of  funicle  stout.  I^rnthftrtij 
slightly  transverse.  FJiitra  cordate.  Presternum  v.'ith  a 
mofleratt'ly  wide  and  deej)  pectoral  canal,  sharply  limited  on 
the  sides  and  terminated  behind  front  cox?e.  Ahthnntn 
large,  first  segment  slightly  longer  than  the  two  following 
combined.  i'lifiidnnn  rounded  and  distinct.  Tx^gs  mode- 
rately long.  F(  n}(»rti  not  very  stout,  ftehly  or  not  at  all  den- 
tate. 

At  first  sight  ap])ar('ntly  belonging  to  the  ('rj/pfnrhun- 
cJn(/r.>i^  and  close  to  Idntfts'm  of  that  subfamily,  but  the  side 
pieces  of  the  mesosternum  are  unusually  large  and  are  typi- 
cal of  the  Bffrid'ndr^ :  the  pygidium  is  also  distinct.  The 
pectoral  canal,  however,  is  quite  as  in  manv  of  the  Cnjpfo- 
rlninchuh^^  as  is  also  the  intercoxal  process  of  the  mesoster- 
num. 1  think  the  genus  should  be  referred  to  the  very  end 
of  the  Bdrid'f'ulcs. 

Soi.KXOBAlMS     DKCIPIEXS,    U.     Sp. 

Deep  black,  shining,  antenna?  almost  black.     Glabrous. 
Ihad   rather   densely    and    strongly  punctate.      IiO.<frnm 

*   At  that  time  (January.  1874)    unpiihli«<hpd. 

t  ft   is  cortaiJily  not   a    Btnis.  however,  as  the  prosternum   is 
without  the  slijj;Iitest  trace  ot  a  Iono;itndinal  itnpression. 

X  Journ.   Linn.  >ne.  Zoel..   xii.,   pi.  iii.,  fig^.   11a  and   17. 

If   It  really  does  extend  hack  to  the  eve,  although  when  set  out 
it  apparently  does  not  do  so. 
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stout,  compressed,  dilated  to  apex  :  coarsely  punctate  at  sides 
and  distinctly  but  not  coarsely  elsewhere.  Prnthorn.r  with 
moderately  small  and  not  dense  punctures,  larger  on  flanks 
than  on  disc.  Ehffra  cordate  :  at  sides  and  near  suture  feeblv 
striate,  elsewhere  scarcely  visibly  so :  near  base,  especially 
about  suture,  with  rows  of  rather  lar^e,  round,  distant  punc- 
tures, disappearing  before  the  middle,  a  few  punctures  about 
shoulders,  elsewhere  impunctate.  Mesm^ff^rimm  with  inter- 
coxal  process  depressed  between  eoxre,  raised  transverse  and 
narrow  in  front,  and  its  sides  ansfularlv  produced  to  front 
coxa* :  side  pieces  with  larg^er  punctures  than  elsewhere.  Vy- 
fjul'mm  densely  and  stronn^ly  punctate.  Femora  feebly  g:roov- 
ed  and  feebly  bidentatc,  the  teeth  level,  subequal  in  size,  and 
marking  the  termination  of  the  ridges  bordering  the  grooves. 
Length,  2^  mm. 

J1((h. — Queensland  :  Endeavour  River  (Macleav  Mu- 
seum). 

Remarkably  close  in  fjeneral  appearance  to  Bnr'i^  ehe- 
ti'>nn,  but  the  prosternum  with  a  deep  pectoral  canal.  The 
intercoxal  process  of  the  mesosternum  on  a  first  glance  ap- 
pears to  form  part  of  the  prosternum. 

Soi.ENOBAIUS    EDENTATA,    n.    Sp. 

Black,  sliining.  upper  surface  with  a  bluish  gloss.  Glab- 
r  »us. 

lira  J  rather  s})arsely  and  finely  punctate  Eyes  ratiier 
lars^er  and  closer  together  than  in  the  ])receding  species.  Tto^- 
frurn  almost  parallel-sided,  punctate  at  sides.  Prothorax 
loniirer  than  in  preceding  sj)ecies  :  moderatelv  strongly  punc- 
tate, punctures  not  nuich  larger  on  sides  than  on  disc. 
/:V////y/  ?*atlu'r  loiiger  than  in  the  preceding  species,  all  the 
stii-T^  traceable:  punctures  much  as  in  the  ])receding  .species, 
but  larger.  Intercoxal  process  of  tnr<(nifcnnifii  transverse  and 
fiH'blv  concaxc.  sid(^  ])ie('('s  with  ]:i]-<.';'r  pn]i('tnr(\s  than  else- 
where. Ffninrff  very  feebly  grooved  and  edentate.  Length, 
1  -    nirn. 

ffffh. — Queenshnid  :    Harnm    Falls   (A.  K-K'bt'li^V 

Tn  manv  ri^s]).'(ts  diflcnMit  to  the  preceding  species,  but 
with  the  s;inie  rlei'ii  ami  sharplv  limited  jiectoral  canal.  A 
s*co]k'  s)v-ciTnon  difTcis  from  the  tvpe  in  being  slightly 
smalK'T.  with  lai'gor  punctures  and  with  a  brrmz.v  gloss. 
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Notes  on   South  Australian   Decapod  Crustacea. 

Part   iv. 

By    W.    H.    Baker. 

[Read  June  5,  1906.] 

Plates  I.  to  III. 

The  following  notes  refer  to  seven  species.  The  first 
three  are  members  of  the  Oxyrhyncha  or  Maioid  crabs.  Two 
of  these  were  dredged  by  Dr.  Verco  in  104  fathoms  oflF  the 
Neptune  Islands.  One  of  these  two  I  have  referred  to  the 
genus  Kurynoinr ;  the  other  is  a  species  of  Stenorhynchus; 
the  third  1  take  to  be  a  strong  variety  of  Parafymolus  latipr^, 
Haswell,  and  comes  from  much  shallower  water. 

Two  allied  species  belong  to  genera  quite  remote  from 
the  foregoing:  Ehtfuftta  truncata,  Stimpson  ?,  and  Tlymtnn- 
soma  /(ftifraffftn,  Ilaswell,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  figured 
heretofore. 

Litorltfirn  (fhthni,  n.  sp.,  seems  to  be  as  rare  as  its  near 
relation,  A.  hiapinosa,  Kinahan.  is  common  on  our  coast. 
These  two  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  genus  known 
to  me  in  the   Australian  fauna. 

The  rare  genus.  Trichina  is  represented  by  a  unique 
species,  whicli  I  must  be  content  solely  to  describe,  as  its 
affinities  are  unknown  to  me  Miss  Rathbun  (see  Proc. 
Biolog.  Soc,  Washington,  No.  xi.,  p.  166)  has  proposed  the 
name  Znhis'nis  for  Trirhia,  but  for  certain  reasons  I  have 
retained   the  old  one. 

The  types  have  been  placed  in  the  Adelaide  Museum. 

I  must  mention  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Grant,  of 
Sydney,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  read  the  paper  and 
offer  some  criticisms,  and  supply  some  information. 

OXYRITYNCHA. 

Family   Tnachid.e. 

Sub-familv  Leptopodiin.e. 

Genus   Sfi  norlii/nrlnts,   Lamarck. 

Stenorhynchus  ramusculus,  n.  sp. 

F*l.  i.,  Hg8.  1,  la. 

The  bodv  is  thick. 

The  carapace  is  sub-triangular,  moderately  smooth, 
longer  than  broad,  strongly  convex,  especially  on  the  gastric 
region  ;  tlie  brandual  regions  also  are  full.  There  is  a  median 
gastric  and  a  cardiac  spine,  whicli  project  upwards,  and  a 
small  curved  spine  on  each   nietabranchial  region. 
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Tlie  rostral  horns  are  rather  long,  slender,  tapering,  not 
divergent,  projecting  horizontally,  slightly  distant;  each  is 
bifid  at  the  apex,  with  a  lateral  spine  lower  down  on  the 
distal  third,  and  a  faint  spinule  near  the  base  on  the  outer 
side. 

The  upper  orbital  border  is  slightly  raised,  and  bears 
a  lartje  supra-orbital  spine,  which  is  curved  forwards  and 
outwards,  and  immediate! v  anterior  to  this  there  are  two 
or  three  minute  teeth  on  the  margin.  There  is  a  post-ocui.ir 
spine  on  the  hepatic  region,  and  below  and  behind  it  the 
sub-hepatic  region  is  visible  from  above  as  a  conical  promi- 
nence tipped  with  two  small  teeth.  The  branchial  regions 
have  each  a  lateral  spine. 

The  posterior  margin  is  medianly  slightly  insinuate,  and 
towards  the  sides  bears  a  row  of  minute  spinules. 

A  faint  median  groove  extends  from  the  rostral  horns 
a  short  distance  behind   on  the  narrow  inter-ocular  space. 

The  ocular  peduncles  are  thick,  and  the  eyes  well  deve- 
loped and  retractile  towards  the  sides  of  the  carapace. 
There  is  a  small  spinule  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  peduncle. 

The  antennular  fossettes  are  elongate,  and  the  median 
ridi^e  between  each  is  produced  to  a  large  downward  pro- 
jecting spine. 

TIh'  basal  aiiteiinal  joint  is  narrow  on  the  part 
forming"  the  external  boundary  of  tlu'  fossette.  It  appears 
slightly  grooved  lon2;'itndinally.  and  is  curved  to  form  the 
lowrr  border  of  the  eye  socket,  it  distally  bears  a  strong 
spin*^'.  wliich  projects  forwards  and  downwards  and  very 
slightly  outwards.  The  portion  which  limits  the  fos.sette  bears 
three  or  four  spinules  along  its  lengtli,  with  a  few  very 
small  ones  on  the  external  border;  the  basal  portion  of  llje 
joint  is  continuous  with  the  epistome.  The  second  pedun- 
cular joint  is  short,  the  third  long,  the  flagellum  sparingly 
furnished  with   long  setae. 

The   epistome   is   long   and    narrow. 

The  antero-external  angles  of  the  buccal  frame  are  promi- 
nent and  acute,  the  upper  margin  dips  medianly  into  the 
cavity. 

The  ptervgostomial  region  has  a  prominent  oblique 
ridcfc,    which    bears   a    stroni^   spine   about   the   middle. 

Thp  sternal  plastron  has  a  stroni];'.  transver.se,  lunate 
rirjore  between  the  bases  ui  the  chclijxvls,  this  ridge  has  its 
outer  ends  spined  ;  a  rather  large  excavated  area  exists  be- 
tween the  ridge  and  the  base  of  the  buccal  frame;  on  the 
posterior  side  the  ridqe  is  reached  l)y  the  terminal  segment 
of  the  pleon. 

The  pleon  is  composed  of  six  segments  in  the  male.     The 
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first  two  are  narrow  from  side  to  side;  the  third  is  broad- 
est, and  has  three  prominences,  each  bearing  a  few  small 
denticles ;  the  lateral  prominences  are  larger  than  the  median. 
The  two  following  segments  are  medianly  prominent,  and 
the  distal  end  of  eacli  prominence  bears  one  or  two  spinules, 
the  terminal  segment  is  rounded  at  the  end,  and  bears  a 
strong  median  spine  on  the  basal  median  elevated  portion, 
and   two  smaller  ones  close  to  the  distal  end. 

The  external  maxillipeds  do  not  completely  close  the 
buccal  cavity.  The  ischium  is  well  produced  at  its  internal 
distal  angle,  the  merus  is  narrower  and  shorter  than  the 
ischium,  longer  than  broad,  rounded  distally  with  a  strong 
sj^ino  on  the  inner  margin,  and  a  few  spinules  on  its  exter- 
nal surface,  the  succeding  joint  is  articulated  at  its  summit. 
Th(^  exopod  reaches  farther  than  the  external  angle  of  the 
merus. 

The  chelipeds  are  long,  robust,  considerably  over-reach- 
ing th(*  rostral  horns.  The  ischium  is  spinulate.  The  merus 
is  trigonous,  reaching  as  far  as  the  eyes,  curved,  bearing 
a  row  of  strong  spines  on  the  lower  margin,  and  more 
or  less  is  spinulate  on  the  internal  surface;  there  is  a  large 
forward  curved  spine  on  the  upper  side  near  the  distal  end. 
The  carpus  is  sub-cylindrical,  slightly  curved,  and  spinu- 
late, with  a  large  curved  spine  above  near  tlie  proximal  end. 
Tlie  palm  is  tumid  and  bears  some  strong  spines  on  the  upper 
RU(]  lower  margins,  otherwise  it  is  smooth.  The  fingers  are 
long,  ncarlv  as  loni^^  as  the  palm,  curved,  laterally  compressed, 
slii'litly  ridcfod  externally,  their  opposable  edges  more  or  less 
deiitato  and   without  an  hiatus. 

The  ambulatory  Kgs  are  very  long  and  slender,  the 
joints  (  xpandini]:  :i  little  distally,  tlie  meri  bear  distal  spines 
})r<»joc1  iiij^r  anteii(M'ly,  the  dactvli  are  long  and  nearly 
straiti^ht  till  ni'ar  \^]o  distal  ends,  bearing  a  few  minute 
ncnrvi  (I  teeth  (^^pcrially  one  close  to  the  terminal  claw — 
and  sr»7>io  hairs.  The  joints  bear  snnie  scattered  groups  of 
cnrved  ]>ristles,  a-s  is  u*^nal  aniong  thc^^e  Maioid  crabs. 

This  species  bears  strong  resemblances  to  Lispof/Tiaflms 
f l-onis'ini,  Norman,  as  fiinired  in  the  "Challentrer'' report.  The 
basal  aiitennal  joint,  lir.wever.  is  jolherent,  or  fused,  for  the 
whole  of  its   Icnirlh.   and    flues   not    narrow   distallv. 

^cn^j^lh.   *'vcliir]in'r    rov(]-al    I'nrn.s.   •'•   Jiun. 

Br  :rlt!i,    1 .1    mm. 

f  .<^i".rl  li    "f   (•h.''li|^i  .1.    S   niMi. 

7.(n':"t}i  of  sccnjif]  \y'<j.  19  iTim. 

l)rc'i'.,^i'd   bv   Or.   \'(  i-co.   S..\.   coa^t,   I'M    fms. 

Tv])o   (1).   ' 
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Family    PARATYMOLIDiE. 

Genus   ParatJ/niolus,    Miers. 

Paratymolus  latipes,   Haawell ;  var.  gttadridentata ;  n.  var. 

PI.  i.  fig.  2. 

The  body  and  limbs  are  covered  with  a  short  pubescence 
of  llattish  hairs,  amongst  which  longer,  reddish,  club-shaped 
ones  are  scattered.  The  anterior  tliird  of  the  carapace  is 
much  depressed,  as  is  also  to  a  somewhat  less  degree  the  pos- 
terior third ;  it  is  only  slightly  convex  in  the  transverse  direc- 
tion. 

The  front  consists  of  two  short,  obtuse  projections,  each 
tipped  with  two  small  acute  teeth,  from  the  narrow  hiatus 
between  these  projections  a  shallow  median  sulcus  extends 
back  for  a  short  distance;  there  is  also  a  shallow  sulcus  be- 
tween each  rostral  projection  and  supra-orbital  spine. 

The  surface  of  the  carapace  is  uneven,  but  the  regions 
are  indistinctly  defined.     The  gastric  region  is  rather  timid. 

The  antero-lateral  borders  arc  irregularly  toothed,  four 
larger  ones  on  each  side  are  spiniform  and  directed  for- 
wards, and  have  the  following  positions: — One  on  the 
inner  orbital  angle,  one  on  the  exterior  orbital  angle,  one 
on  tiie  lateral  angle  of  the  carapace,  with  the  largest  mid- 
way between  this  and  the  one  on  the  external  orbital  angle. 
Besides  these  there  are  smaller  more  or  less  spiniform  tuber- 
cles between  tlie  largrr  ones,  the  most  posterior  of  these  ter- 
minates an  oblique  rounded  ridge,  which  extends  some  dis- 
tance on  the  carapace. 

The  undersides  of  the  rostral  projections  are  completely 
occupied  by  the  fossettes,  which  are  longitudinal  or  slightly 
oblique  in  position.  The  antennules  are  large,  the  ])asal 
joints  separated  by  only  a  very  thin  septum. 

The  orbits  are  shallow,  there  is  a  spiniform  tooth  at 
the  internal  sub-ocular  angle,  the  remainder  of  the  lower 
margin  being  a  thin  ridge  bearing  a  few^  spinules.  The  eyes 
are  of  moderate  size,  the  peduncles  being  constricted. 

The  basal  joint  of  the  antenna  is  large  and  mobile,  fill- 
ing: the  orbital  hiatus;  the  next  two  joints  are  also  large, 
the  second  longer  than  the  first,  and  the  third  longer  than 
the  second.  The  flagellum  is  long  and  carries  club-shaped 
hairs. 

The  epistome  is  rather  broad,  its  anterior  border  is 
strai2;lit  and  granulate,  posteriorly  and  medianly  it  is  divid- 
<vl  bv  an  incision  into  two  lobes,  which  project  into  the  buc- 
cal   cavity. 

There   are   no   endostomial    ridges. 
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The  external  maxillipeds  are  sub-opercular ;  the  ischium 
is  twice  as  long  as  broad,  is  prominent  at  its  internal  distal 
angle,  and  has  a  longitudinal  sulcus;  the  merus  is  small, 
about  half  as  long  as  the  ischium,  sub -pentagonal  in  shape, 
with  granulate  or  spiuulate  margins  and  two  longitudin&l 
sulci,  with  a  few  spinules  between  them ;  the  next  three 
joints  are  large,  united  to  the  merus  behind  its  apex.  The 
exopod  reaches  to  the  external  angle  of  the  merus. 

The  sub-orbital,  sub-hepatic,  and  pterygostomial  regions 
are  granulate  to  spinulate,  the  latter  somewhat  tumid. 

The  pleon  in  the  male  is  five- jointed,  triangular  from 
the  second  segment ;  in  the  female  it  is  six-jointed,  and 
scarcely  larger,  not  nearly  covering  the  dense  mass  of  small 
ova. 

The  chelipeds  in  the  male  are  long  and  strongly  deve- 
loped ;  the  merus  is  trigonous  and  granulate,  to  spinulate 
on  the  margins,  especially  below,  on  the  upper  border  there 
is  a  small  tubercle  near  the  middle ;  the  carpus  is  rounded 
above,  and  indistinctly  ridged  with  a  very  large  internal 
spine;  the  palm  is  much  compressed,  the  outer  surface  round- 
ed and  faintly  ridged,  with  a  strong  longitudinal  sulcus  near 
the  upper  border,  proxinially  narrowed  in  the  vertical  direc- 
tion, it  is  distally  expanded,  and  the  upper  border  is  denti- 
culated, the  internal  surface  is  granulate  and  slightly  exca- 
vate. The  fingers  are  sliorter  than  the  palm,  irregularly 
toothed,  slightly  ridged,  and  sulcated  towards  their  tips, 
which  arc  brown  in  colour,  externallv  granulate,  and  onlv 
meeting  at  their  tips. 

The  ambulatory  legs  are  slender,  compressed,  and  not 
as  long  as  tlic  chelipeds  in  the  male.  The  dactyli  are  lon- 
ger than  tlio  propodi,  are  nearly  straight,  and  longitudinally 
silicate;  tlic  propodi  also  have  external  sulci  and  two  granu- 
late ridi^es  on  each  of  their  inner  surfaces. 

Lenefth  of  carapace  in  male.  13  mm. 

Breadth   of  carapace  in   male,    11    mm. 

Lenc^th   of   c]i<>li|)('d   in    male,   2fi   mm. 

Spocimons  drtvlijcc]   bv  Dr.  Verco.  S.A.  coast. 

Familv  Mattd.k. 

Sill)- familv  Maitx.e. 

(iciuis   K  inifrioDn  ,   Leach. 

Eurynome  granulosa,  n.  sj). 

The  animal  is  covcM'cd  with  a  v(  rv  sliorl  furrv  tomen- 
tuni,   which   cntaiighs   much    mud. 

The    carapace    is  elongate-ovate,    tc   subpyriform,    mode- 
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rately  convex,  with  the  regions  well  defined.  The  surface 
is  mostly  covered  with  large  granules,  which,  however,  are 
not  crowded,  and  which  become  tuberculiform,  or  sub-spini- 
form,  on  the  sides  of  the  branchial  regions,  and  are  more 
marked  as  follows :  — Two  mid-gastric,  one  on  each  side  latero- 
gastric,  one  on  each  epibranchial  region,  one  each  median 
on  the  cardiac  and  intestinal  regions,  and  two  latero-intes- 
tinal.  The  inter-orbital  space  is  slightly  raised  above  the 
orbital  borders,  and  bears  some  small  red  granules,  a  shal- 
low transverse  sulcus  divides  this  from  the  gastric  region,  and 
also  sulci  separate  it  from  the  orbital  borders. 

The  rostral  horns  are  small,  well  separated,  divergent, 
acute,  horizontally  projecting,  sub-cylindrical,  tapering,  and 
slightly  curved  inwards;  externally  they  bear  a  few  very 
minute  teeth,  and  internally  some  long  corneous  bristles. 

The  eyes  are  small,  the  peduncles  short,  in  almost  com- 
plete orbits,  and  are  slightly  visible  when  retracted.  The  upper 
orbital  border  has  the  anterior  portion  arcuated  in  the  ver- 
tical direction;  the  posterior  end,  however,  is  not  spined.  A 
small  hiatus  separates  this  end  from  what  I  have  called  else- 
where the  intermediate  spine  of  the  upper  orbital  border; 
external  to  this  is  another  process,  which  corresponds  to 
the  post-ocular  spine  separated  only  from  the  former  by 
a  closed  fissure.  The  lower  orbital  border  is  marked  by  two 
closed  fissures. 

The  hepatic  regions  are  depressed,  projecting,  and  more 
or  less  lobate,  separated  from  the  branchial  regions  by  nar- 
row V-shaped  clefts  of  the  margin.  The  postero-lateral  and 
posterior  margins  are  rounded  and  thickened. 

The  anterior  margins  of  the  fossettes  reach  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  front;  the  lower  halves  of  their  external  mar- 
gins are  formed  by  the  basal  antennal  joints. 

The  basal  antennal  joint  is  moderately  large,  with  a 
strong  outer  lobe,  or  branch,  which  forms  part  of  the  lower 
orbital  border;  it  narrows  slightly  towards  the  distal  end, 
and  is  without  distal  spines.  The  second  and  third  pedun- 
cular joints  are  small,  and  the  fiagellum  minute.  The  second 
peduncular  joint  springs  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit, 
there  being  no  closed  fissure,  caused  by  an  upper  pressure 
of  the  end  of  the  basal  joint  against  the  upper  orbital 
border,  as  in  Pnramithrax  and  other  genera. 

The  epistome  is  rather  narrow,  and  a  little  excavate. 
The  external  angles  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  buccal  frame 
are  very  prominent,  but  the  upper  margin  is  depressed  medi- 
anly. 

The  sub-hepatic  region  is  separated  from  the  sub-orbital 
by  a  slight  excavation,  and  from  the  pterygostomial  by  an 
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oblique  sulcus;  both  regions  are  strongly  granulate,  and  not 
spilled. 

The  external  maxillipeds  have  the  ischium  produced  at 
the  internal  distal  angle;  its  surface  is  marked  by  a  deep 
longitudinal  furrow.  The  merus  is  triangular,  the  external 
distal  angle  is  slightly  produced,  tiie  internal  distal  angle 
slightly  truncated  and  very  slightly  insinuate;  the  lower  bor- 
der is  thickened  and  prominent,  and  there  is  a  pit  about 
the  middle  of  the  outer  surface.  The  carpus  is  partially  hid- 
den by  the  internal  angle  of  the  merus. 

The  pleon  of  the  female  is  seven -segmented  ;  all  the  seg- 
ments are  free,  the  terminal  one  is  broadly  triangular,  with 
the  external  margins  slightly  insinuate.  The  other  segments 
are  medianly  iimbonate. 

The  chelipeds  in  the  female  are  weak,  reaching  a  little 
heyoiid  the  rostral  liorns ;  the  merus  is  sub-cylindrical;  the 
carpus  is  noncarinate,  the  palm  is  scarcely  compressed  late- 
rally ;  the  fingers  are  moderately  long,  shorter  than  the  palm, 
thin,  and  sharp,  the  immobile  one  with  distinct  brownish 
teeth,  the  mobile  scarcely  toothed  ;  this  appears  to  be  slightly 
excavate. 

The  ambulatory  legs  are  short,  becoming  successively 
shorter  behind,  but  not  markedly  so;  they  are  moderately 
robust  and  smooth,  the  meri  appear  distal ly  rounded,  the 
carpi  and  propodi  are  tosrether  about  as  long  as  the  meri 
and  isrhii  toQ^cthcr,  the  dactyli  are  long — nearly  as  long 
as  the  ])ropodi- -cylindrical,  with  long,  thin,  sharp,  corneous 
claws. 

7.(MU':tli.  (Excluding  rostral  horns,  8  mm. 

Breadth,   5    mm. 

Leni^th  of  cho]i])<'d,  8  mm.  (drawn  rather  large  in  figure). 

Dredc^ed    bv   Dr.   Verco.   104    fms.,   S.A.   coast. 

Tvpe^(lV 

CATAMETOPA. 

Familv  OcYPODiDiE. 

Sub-family  Cahcinoplacin^. 

Genus    TAtocheira,   Kinahan. 

Litocheira  glabra,  n.  sp. 

V\.  ii.,  fi-^'s.  1,1a;  ami  PI.  iii.,  fig.  3. 
Tiic  cara])ace  is  broader  than  long,  about  as  9  is  to 
7 A.  irlabrous,  smooth,  with  the  regions  not  defined,  with 
some  taint  transverse  markinsrs  on  the  gastric  region,  slight Iv 
cnnvfw.  more  so  in  the  lonc^itndinal  direction  than  in  the 
transverse,  marked  all  round  with  a  distinct  border,  ante- 
rirnly    depressed. 
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The  front  is  well  arched,  thin,  not  depressed  more  than 
the  anterior  part  of  the  carapace,  without  a  groove  along 
the  margin  as  in  L.  hisplfio^i^  rather  less  than  half  the 
•width  of  the  carapace,  not  greatly  accentuated  from  the 
upper  orbital  border;  upper  orbital  border  entire  ending 
rather  obtusely  at  the  external  angle,  the  oblique  extent  be- 
ing equal  to  about  half  the  front. 

Antero-lateral  margins  slightly  arcuate,  with  a  faint  in- 
sinuation near  the  lateral  angle,  but  no  spine ;  postero-lateral 
margins  slightly  converging;  posterior  margin  very  slightly 
insinuate. 

The  antenuules  when  folded  are  well  covered  bv  the 
front. 

The  sub-orbital  margin  is  entire,  the  inner  sub-ocular 
angle  prominent.  The  ophthalraopods  have  a  small  tubercle 
above. 

The  basal  antennal  joint  does  not  attain  to  the  process 
of  tlie  sub-ocular  angle,  but  on  tiie  other  side  reaches  a  sub- 
frontal  process,  the  third  joint  readies  the  margin  of  the 
front,  the  flagellum  is  slightly  longer  than  the  three  pedun- 
cular joints  together. 

The  epistome  is  short  and  somewhat  sunken. 
The  endostoniial  ridges  are  distinct. 

The  upper  margin  of  the  buccal  frame  is  arcuate,  with 
the  external  ends  prominent. 

The  oblique  pterygostoinial  ridges  are  well  marktnl. 
The  external  maxillipeds  are  broad  and  well  cover  the 
buccal  orifice ;  the  ischium  presents  a  nearly  Hat  surface,  and 
its  lower  internal  angle  is  not  much  cut  away,  the  margin  bor- 
dering the  nierus  is  sliglitly  oblique  :  the  merus  is  sub-quad- 
rate, very  slightly  projecting  at  the  external  distal  angle, 
.sliglitly  insinuated  on  the  distal  inari^in,  the  inner  distal  angle 
truncated  with  the  upper  end  of  tliis  somewhat  accentuated, 
the  surface  is  scarcely  excavate.  The  cxopod  barely  attains 
to  the  external  angle  of  the  merus. 

The  chclipeds  in  the  female  are  sub-equal,  the  merus 
reaches  the  lateral  angle  oi  the  carapace,  and  bears  a 
small  spiniform  tubercle  about  the  middle  of  its  upper  edge  : 
the  carpus  is  snb-(|nafliate  on  the  upper  surface,  which  is 
convex,  with  a  strong  inner  projection  or  tooth  :  the  hand  is 
short,  laterally  compressed,  smooth,  and  rou tided  on  the  out- 
side, on  the  inner  ^ide  it  is  vertically  abrupt:  the  fingers  are 
nearly  as  long  as  tlie  irA\n\  and  much  compressed  laterally  :  the 
immobile  finger  has  an  oblicjiie  ridire  lielow,  extending  for  a 
short  distance  on  to  the  palm,  otherwise  the  finirers  are  not 
markedly   ridged,   they   are   ci'oFsed   at    the  tips,   and    in   that 
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position  are  without  an  hiatus,  and  are  evenly  but  sparingly 
denticulate. 

The  ambulatory  legs  are  smooth,  short,  and  quite  glab- 
rous, the  dactyli  are  stiliform  and  ridged,  they  are  longer 
than  the  propodi  except  on  the  last  pair,  the  carpi  are  without 
external  sulci. 

The  pleon  in  the  female  is  7-jointed,  the  terminal  joint 
strono^ly  arcuate  on  its  distal  margin. 

A  small  species,  equal  in  size  to  /..  bitiplfiosn. 

Dredged  by  Dr.  Verco,  St.  Vincent's  Gulf. 

Type  (one  female). 

Family    PlNNOTElUDyE. 

Sub-family  Hymenosomin.e. 

Genus  Ekimenrty  M.-Edw. 

Blamena  truncata,  Stimpson. 

PI.  ii.,  tigs.  2   '2a.  2h,  2r,  iV. 

T  rnjonopJd  r  f/f/nc(fff/s^  Stimpson,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
riulad.,'  1858,  p.  109. 

I\  fa  in  ma  Inincata,  Alcock,  Jnl.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal, 
Ixix.,  ii.,  p.  386.  1900. 

Klaniftia  1ninr((fa,  A.  M.-Edvv.,  Nouv.  Archiv.  du  Mu?., 
ix..  187.'],  p.  323. 

HI  annua  franrata^  J.  R.  Henderson,  Trans.  Lin.  Soc. 
Zi)()l.  CJ),  v.,  1893,  p.  393. 

Body  almost  totally  glabrous  and  smooth. 

Carapace  siib-oibicular  in  outline,  as  broad  as  long,  from 
sliojiily  couvex  to  deprofr^sed,  witli  the  margins  raised  or  accen- 
tuated :  the  regions  ill-defined.  The  lateral  angles  are 
slightly  prominent,  but  not  spined,  the  antero-lateral  margins 
with  slight  prominences  about  the  middle.  Postero-lateral 
margins  with  a  slight  insinuation  above  the  last  pair  of  legs. 
Front  prominent,  about  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  carapace, 
the  margin  straight  with  rounded  ends,  sometimes  showing 
from  al)ovo  a  nKnlian  slight  prominence  :  below  it  a  laterally- 
compressed  triangular  keel  reaches  its  apex  just  anteriorly  to 
tiie  antennulcs.  and  forms  a  strong  septum  between  them. 

Thf  orbits  arc  shallow,  totally  concealed  beneath  the  cara- 
pace,  thi'v  are  near  each  ol  her  and  not  separated  from  the  fo8- 
S'-ttcs.     The  ocular  perlnjicles  are  short,  thickened  proximally. 
Mild  dn  not   reach  the  margin  of  the  carapace. 
The  antennules  are   small. 

The  antenncT  are  slender  and  short,  not  reaching  the  mar- 
gin ^^i  x\\c  carapace,  tlu'V  have  the  first  joint  very  short,  the 
secoTul  l'»ng,  the  third  shorter  than  the  second;  the  flagellum 
is  very  small. 
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The  epistome  is  well  developed  aud  not  depressed. 

The  anterior  angles  of  the  buccal  frame  are  prominent, 
and  between  them  the  margin  is  well  defined  and  sinuate. 

The  external  maxillipeds  are  broad,  completely  closing 
the  buccal  cavity.  The  ischium  is  considerably  longer  than 
the  merus,  its  articulation  with  it  oblique,  the  merus  is  sub- 
triangular,  with  its  inner  distal  angle  strongly  truncated,  the 
margin  being  insinuate,  the  carpal  joint  is  articulated  near 
the  prominent  outer  angle;  the  exopod  does  not  quite  reach 
tiiis  angle. 

The  pterygostoraial  region  is  rather  tumid,  with  a  coni- 
cal, obliquely-compressed  tubercle. 

The  pleon  of  the  female  is  very  broad,  covering  the  whole 
of  the  sternum  behind  the  maxillipeds,  truncated  distally  with 
a  faint  median-rounded  ridge  between  two  furrows,  composed 
of  six  segments,  the  three  more  proximal  ones  much  shorter 
than  tlie  others. 

The  male  pleon  is  small  and  narrow,  the  sides  contract- 
ing halfway  to  the  apex,  of  five  segments,  the  basal  joint 
^'(•cupying  not  quite  tlio  whole  width  of  the  sternum  between 
tliL>  hist  pair  of  legs. 

The  chelipeds  in  the  female  are  slejider,  the  merus  cylin- 
diieal,  expanding  distally  with  a  subacute  prominence  at 
the  distal  end  on  the  outei'  side;  the  hand  is  tumid  in  the 
niifhlle,  giving  a  rather  spindle-shape,  viewed  from  above.  The 
fingers  are  as  long  as  tlie  palm,  curved  inwards,  and  slightly 
twisted  distally.  with  their  outer  margins  minutely  toothed, 
meeting  only  at  their  tips;  from  this  margin  the  inner  sur- 
face of  each  is  much  excavated.  In  tlie  male  the  chelipeds  are 
more  robust,  the  hand  is  scarcely  spindle-shaped,  the  fingers 
are  more  robust,  and  a  good  deal  shorter  than  the  palm. 

The  ambulatory  legs  are  moderately  long,  the  meri  cylin- 
drical, with  distal,  strong,  sub-acute  prominences  above;  the 
propodi  are  compressed,  about  one  and  a  half  as  long  as  the 
carpi,  which  also  have  distal  prominences,  the  dactyli  are 
about  tiiree-fourths  the  longtii  of  the  propodi,  much  com- 
pressed, a  little  constricted  at  their  proximal  ends,  curved, 
with  the  marsrins  (lellned  bv  a  thickened  line,  with  a  ter- 
minal,  short,  acute  claw  and  two  teeth  near  it,  the  inner- 
most triangular  and  diitH'ted  backwards;  the  inner  margin 
bears  a  fringe  of  soft  hairs. 

A  littoral  species,  S.A.,  south  coast. 
Breadth   of  cara|)acc   (male),   G   mm. 
Lengtii  of  cheliped  (male),  9  mm. 
TiCngth  first  ambulatory  leg,  12  mm. 
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Genus  IJymenosoma,  Leach. 
Hymenosoma  rostratum,  Hasw(?ll,  Cat.  Aust.  Crust  p.  1 1(». 

PI.  iii.,  tigs.  '2,  'ld,2h. 

The  following  notes  are  to  be  taken  in  addition  to  the 
description  in  the  above  catalogue. 

The  surface  of  the  carapace  is  sometimes  convex,  some- 
times quite  flat,  or  even  sunken.  The  spines  or  teeth  at  the 
lateral  angles  are  sometimes  very  strongly  developed.  The 
margin  is  raised  and  thickened,  and  the  antero-lateral  margin 
behind  the  post-ocular  spine,  which  curves  towards  the  eye, 
has  a  slight  prominence.  In  the  male  the  posterior  margin  is 
verv  short  and  arcuate. 

The  rostrum  is  about  one-fourth  the  greatest  breadth  of 
the  carapace,  elongate,  triangular,  and  flat  above,  it  is  strongly 
keeled  below,  the  keel  produced  to  a  septum  between  the  an- 
tennulcs,  with  its  greatest  depth  just  anterior  to  them. 

The  ocular  peduncles  jiroject  about  half  the  length  of 
the  rostrum ;  there  is  a  conical  tootli  beneath  on  the  orbital 
border  at  the  base  of  the  peduncle,  and  a  small  tubercle  on 
the  peduncle  close  to  the  ophthalamus  on  the  anterior  side. 

The  epistome  is  rather  long  and   full. 

The  anterior  angles  of  the  buccal  frame  are  very  promi- 
nent. 

Of  tlie  three  ptcrygostomial  tubercles  the  middle  one  is 
slenderer  and  more  spiniform. 

Tlie  orbito-fossettes  are   very  poorly   developed. 

The  autennnlcs  arc  robust,  and  when  extended  reach 
beyond  the  rostrum. 

The  antenna:  are  slender  and  onlv  reach  a  little  bevond 
the  eyes. 

The  merus  of  the  external  maxillipeds  has  the  follow- 
ing joint  articulated  near  the  prominent  and  rounded  exter- 
nal auijle.  and  there  is  a  sli^flit  notch  at  its  base. 

On  tlie  acute  u])i)er  margin  (»f  the  merus  of  tlie  cheli])ed 
there  is  a  short  keel-lik*^  prominence  near  the  proximal  end, 
and  tlie  palm  is  v.cll  keeled  on  both  its  upper  and  lower 
martrins. 

The  dactvli  of  the  anihulatorv  lei2[s  are  about  three- 
fourths  the  len2;ili  of  the  jM'opofli  ;  they  are  slightly  curved 
and  carry  a  si-ries  of  small  teeth  of  about  equal  size  with 
hairs  between. 

A  small  species,  not  excouding  in  size  the  Efaiiunn  ^r^ni- 
cafn. 
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Genus   TrirJiin,   Nob.   de  Haan. 
Fauna,  Japon.  Crust.,  p.  109. 

Trichia  australis,  n.  sp. 

PI.  iii.,  tiga.  1,  Itt,  16. 

Body  strongly  granulate  on  all  parts,  with  a  few  groups 
of  long  hairs  here  and  there  on  the  less  exposed  parts.  Cara- 
pace sub-octagonal,  as  broad  as  long,  strongly  embossed, 
covered  with  small  short  hairs  interspersed  amongst  the 
granules,  but  not  obscuring  them.  Two  deep,  sinuous,  longi- 
tudinal furrows,  commencing  behind  the  orbits,  separate  the 
median  regions  from  the  lateral. 

The  front  is  prominent,  advancing  beyond  the  orbits, 
rather  less  than  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  carapace,  ante- 
riorly depressed,  divided  hy  a  juedian  furrow  into  two  lobes. 
Oil  a  frontal  view  each  lobe  is  seen  to  be  cut  into  rather 
deeply  by  the  anterior  margins  of  the  fossettes,  these  ter- 
minating rather  acutely  at  both  their  inner  and  outer  angles. 
Tlie  rather  \vide  median  furrow  extends  backwards,  widen- 
in  i^  and  bifurcating  behind  the  protogastric  regions,  joining 
the   louixitudinal  furrows   l)eforo  mentioned. 

The  cardiac  region  is  separated  from  the  gastric  by  a 
shallow  transverse  depression  ;  it  is  somewhat  diamond-shap- 
ed, the  lateral  angles  bein«^  emphasized. 

The  intestinal  regioii  is  less  elevated,  contracted  in  front 
it  widens  out  behind  to  form  a  thickened  posterior  margin. 

The  mid -branchial  rct^ions  are  prominent  and  rounded, 
each  having  a  prominence  on  the  inner  side  projecting  into 
the  longitudinal  furrow,  and  one  on  each  outer  side  on  the 
lateral  margin.  The  meta-branchial  regions  are  depressed 
with  strone:  marginal  tub<MrIes  at  the  external  postero-lateral 
angles  of  the  carapace. 

The  lu'patic  regions  are  also  depressed,  very  much  so 
anteriorly,  tlie  depressions  extending  to  the  sub-ocular 
regions.  Above,  each  has  two  strong  tubercles,  the  inner 
ones  placed  a  little  in  advance  of  the  outer. 

The  orbits  are  nearly  circular,  three-lobed  above,  the  one 
at  the  exterior  angle  being  abruptly  declivous  to  the  hepatic 
region;  the  inner  lobe  is  separated  from  the  middle  one  by 
a  rather  wide  space,  and  from  the  front  by  a  smooth  narrow 
groove.  The  lower  margin  lias  two  small  lobes,  including 
the  internal  sub-ocular  angle. 

Tiie  fossettes  are  laro^e  and  oblique  nearer  the  longi- 
tudinal position. 

The  basal  antenna!  joint  is  large  and  somewhat  obliquely 
wedged  in  between  the  inner  sub-ocular  angle  and  the  in- 
ferior process  of  the  front  :  its  outer  distal  angle  reaches  tlin 
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summit  of  the  inner  sub-ocular  lobe,  its  inner  distal  angle 
and    margin   is   strongly   prominent   and    granulate,    the   re 
maining  joints  are  small. 

The  epistome  is  narrow  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  and 
sunken. 

The  pterygostomial  regions  are  full,  marked  by  oblique, 
granular  ridges;  above  the  ridges  on  each  sub-hepatic  region 
are  two  large  spiniform  granules. 

The  buccal  frame  narrows  somewhat  anteriorly,  its  upper 
margin  is  strongly  arched,  and  two  median  lobes  of  this  mar- 
gin are  united  in  front,  leaving  a  small  opening  or  foramen 
behind,  opening  on  to  the  epistome.  The  sides,  also,  of  the 
buccal  frame  are  slightly  arcuate. 

The  external  maxillipeds  are  narrow.  The  ischium  joints 
are  very  narrow  at  their  bases,  but  expand  distally,  the  in- 
ternal distal  angles  being  prominent  and  almost  touching, 
thus  a  large  triangular  space  is  made  between  them.  The 
merus  joints  are  oblong,  shorter  than  the  ischium,  with  the 
distal  fourths  quickly  accuminating  to  obtuse  median  apices, 
beneath  which  the  carpal  joints  are  articulated,  only  a  por- 
tion of  them  being  exposed.  The  exopod  gradually  narrows 
distally,  and  although  rather  long  does  not  attain  to  the 
apex  of  the  merus. 

The  pleon  of  the  male  has  the  first  segment  evenly  granu- 
late from  side  to  side,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  space 
between  the  last  pair  of  legs,  the  second  segment  is  short,  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  coalesced;  the  second  to  the  sixth 
inclusive  has  each  a  medium  prominence,  on  which  a  larger 
granule  is  situated;  the  seventh  segment  is  small  and  rounded 
at  the  extremity.    The  pleon  narrows  from  the  third  segment. 

The  chelipeds  are  short  and  stout,  cancriform,  the  fingers 
of  each  just  meeting  when  folded  in  front,  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  distal  end  of  the  arm  is  visible  from  above  :  this 
has  a  thickened  distal  ridge  on  the  outer  side.  The  carpus  is 
broad,  externally  convex,  bearing  four  or  five  granulate  tuber- 
cles. The  hand  is  short,  externally  convex,  bearing  finer  gran- 
ules, with  two  granular  tubercles  near  the  upper  margin  ;  the 
larger  one  near  the  base  of  the  mobile  finger;  also  a  mass  of 
long  hair  spreads  over  the  base  of  the  mobile  finger.  The 
fincfcrs  are  ratlur  narrow,  short,  the  mobile  one  stroneflv  curv- 
ed,  hairv  above,  with  a  few  small  sfranules.  and  a  few  small 
teeth  on  its  cutting  edcfr.  The  immobile  finger  is  shorter,  and 
boars  a  stroni:!:  tooth  near  the  end  and  a  short  sulcation  on  the 
outer  side.  Tliore  is  a  small  proximal  hiatus  between  the  two 
fingers. 

The  ambulatory   h^o^s  art^  sliort.   raoderatelv  stout,    finelv 
graniilate.   and   modcrntely   hairy.      The   carpal   and   propodal 
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joints  are  subequal  in  length.  The  carpal  joints  have  external 
sulci.  The  dactyli  are  cylindrical,  slightly  longer  than  the 
propodi,  and  very  slightly  sigmoid. 

Length,  18  mm. 

One  male  specimen  from  Port  Willunga  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Kimber. 

Type  (1  male). 


Description  op  Plates. 

Plate   I. 

Fig.  1.     Sfp-iiorhynchua  ramuscul'USy  n.   sp.     Enlarged. 

Fie.  la.  ,,  ,,  n.     sp. — Frontal  regions 

larged. 

Fig.  2.     Paiaii/molns  lafipes^   Haswell.     Fin  larged. 

Fig.  3.     Eurynome   qrarwilom,  n.   sp. — Enlarged. 

Fig.  3a.  ,,  ,,  n.      sp. — Frontal     I'ogions     en- 

larged. 

Plate   IT. 

Fig.  1.  Litocheirn  glabra,  n.  sp.— -Frontal  regions  enlarged. 

Fig.  la.  ,,  ,,  n.  sp. — Cheliped  enlarged. 

Fig.  2.  EJamfna  truncata,  Stimpson. — Enlarged. 

Fig.  2a.  ,,  ,,  Frontal  regions  enlarged. 

Fig.  2b.  ,,  ,,  Pleon   enlarged. 

Fig.  2c.  ,,  ,,  Log  enlarged. 

Fig.  2d,  ,,  ,,  External   maxilliped   enlarged. 

Platk   111. 

Fig.  1.     Trichia  (lustralis,  u.  sp. — Enlarged. 
Fig.  la.         ,,  ,,  Frontal  regions  enlarged. 

Fig.  lb,         ,,  ,,  Cheliped  enlarged. 

Fig.  2.     Ilymenosoma  rostratuniy  Haswell.— -Enlarged. 
Fig.  2a.  ,,  ,,  External      maxuliped     en- 

larged. 

Fig.  2b.  ,,  ,,  Pleon  enlarged. 

Fig.  3.     Lifocheira  glabra,  n.  sp. — Enlarged. 
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New    Australian    Lepidoptera,   with    Synonymic 

and  other   notes. 

By  A.  Jeffeius  Turner,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 
[Read  July  10,  1906.] 

Family  ARCTIAD^E 

Genus  Maenas. 

MaenaSy  Hb.,  Verz.  p.  167,  Hmps.,  Cat.  Lep.  Phal.  iii., 
p.  247. 

This  small  genus  only  differs  from  Diacrlsia,  Hb.  (Spilo- 
i(nna^  Sbeph.),  in  the  posterior  tibiae  having  one  pair  of  spurs. 
It  has  not  been  previously  recorded  from  Australia,  but  allied 
species  occur  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Maenas  arescopa,  n.  sp. 

( Arcscoposy  of  pleasing  appearance.) 

Male,  33  mm.  Female,  47  mm.  Head  whitish.  Palpi 
fuscous.  Anteniiai  fuscous  :  pectinations  unequal,  in  male 
outer  row  8  inner  5,  in  female  outer  \\  inner  1 ;  each  pectina- 
tion with  a  terminal  bristle.  Thorax  whitish  ;  tegulse  edged 
with  rosy,  and  with  a  pair  of  fuscous  spots  ;  patagia  with  fus- 
cous spot  at  base.  Abdomen  rosy  above,  with  a  few  median 
fuscous  dots  on  posterior  segments  :  beneath  whitish  ;  a  row  of 
lateral  fuscous  dots.  L^gs  fuscous  :  anterior  coxfe  fuscoua 
anteriorly,  rosy  posteriorly ;  anterior  femora  rosy  anteriorly, 
whitish  posteriorly  ;  middle  and  posterior  femora  whitish. 
Forewings  triangular,  costa  in  male  straight  to  near  apex,  in 
female  evenly  arched,  apex  rounded,  termen  obliquely  round- 
ed :  wliitish  :  markings  fuscous :  two  incomplete  fascise  from 
costa  nt^ar  base  ;  a  fascia  from  costa  before  middle  to  mid-dor- 
suni,  broad  on  costa,  sometimes  interrupted  ;  two  oblique  post- 
median  fasciae  from  costa  at  rj  and  near  apex  to  dorsum,  more 
or  less  interrupted  to  form  partially  confluent  spots:  a  short 
sub- terminal  scries  of  dots  opposite  mid-termen,  and  another 
on  niid-ternien  :  cilia  whitish,  on  spots  fuscous,  llindwings 
with  termen  roundi'd  :  whitish  :  with  small  fuscous  spots:  one 
on  Q\u\  of  cell,  anotlur  on  tornus,  two  in  a  line  from  tornus  to 
a]:)ex.  first  before  vein  '2,  second  beyond  vein  5  :  cilia  whitish. 

Typo  in  Coll.,  Tunirr. 

N.Q.,  Kuranda,  in  ]\ray  antl  June:  three  specimens  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd. 
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Family  NOCTUID-^. 

Section  AGROTIN^. 

Canthylidia  melibaphes. 

Melicleptria  melihapheSj  Hmps.,  Cat.  Lep.  Phal.  iv.,  p. 
666a,  pi.  78,  f.  17. 

The  type,  which  is  in  my  collection,  is  rather  small  (20 
mm.),  with  pale-ochreous  wings  without  markings,  the  ochreous 
tinge  being  more  pronounced  in  the  hindwings.  The  underside 
is  similar,  except  for  a  discal  fuscous  suffusion  of  forewings. 
I  have  also  received  a  female,  which  differs  only  in  having  a 
suffused  fuscous  terminal  band  on  upper  surface  of  hindwings, 
incomplete  towards  tornus,  and  in  size  (28  mm.). 

N.Q.,  Thursday  Island  (male  type),  Geraldton  (female). 

Section  HADENIN^. 

The  following  locality  notes  are  supplementary  to  Sir 
Geo.  TTampson's  Oat.  Lep.  Phal.,  vol.  v. 

Brithys  crini. 

N.Q.,  Thursday  Island,  Kuranda.  Q.,  Duaringa,  Bris- 
bane. 

CiRPllIS   LEUCOSTA. 

N.Q.,  Kuranda.     Mackay  (Lower). 

This  is  a  northern  species.     I  think  the  South  Australian 
localitv  is  due  to  a  confusion  with  the  rather  similar  ehoriosa 
On.,  and  I  am  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Lower  affixed  the  name  h  //cftsfa  to  an  example  of  ebormsii 
in  the  Queensland  Museum. 

CiRPHIS    SIBSIGNATA. 

N.Q.,  Cairns. 

CiKPurs  YU. 
N.Q..  Cairns,  Kuranda. 

Dasygaster  elgrapha. 
J)(f.<i{t}(iMf('r  t'ln/i'dpltd ,  limps.,  Cat.  Lep.  Plial.  v.,  p.  4  73. 

(  Eugrdph os^  well-marked.) 

Male,  40  mm.  Head  and  palpi  fuscous-brown  mixed  with 
hrfjwn-whitisli  ;  lower  half  of  face  brown-whitish.  Antennae 
f u.scous  ;  in  male  shortly  peetinat-e  (1),  with  a  short  terminal 
bristle  on  each  pectination,  apical  /.  siinj)l(\  Thorax  fii^-con.s 
mixed  with  brown  and  br  )wn-vvliitish.  Alulonien  bruwiiish- 
t,'rcv.  liCirs  reddisli-bi'own  mixed  with  fuscous.  Forewings 
ehjn.J^'ate-triani^ular,  cost  a  straiijht.  apex  rounded,  t'-rmen 
rounded,  wavy,  sli<;dit]y  obIi(]ue  :  fuscous,  with  dark-fuscous 
and  whitish  maikinL's  :  a  whitish  line  edired  with  dark-fn-eous 
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scales  from  costa  near  base  to  mid-disc :  an  ante-median  simi- 
lar line  from  ^  costa  to  J  dorsum,  doubly  edged  with  dark-fus- 
cous ;  a  whitish  dot  on  costa  slightly  beyond  middle,  preceded 
and  followed  by  a  dark-fuscous  dot;  claviform  whitish,  el.m- 
gate-oval,  with  fuscous  centre,  and  preceded  by  a  dark-fuscous 
spot ;  orbicular  roundish,  reniform  kidney -shaped,  both  simi- 
lar to  claviform ;  a  post-median  whitish  line  from  g  costa  to  § 
dorsum,  preceded  by  a  series  of  dark-fuscous  lunules  between 
veins,  and  edged  posteriorly  by  a  fine  dark-fuscous  line;  a 
whitisli  sub-terminal  line  preceded  by  elongate  dark-fuscous 
spots  between  veins  ;  terminal  area  irrorated  with  whitish  :  a 
series  of  triangular  dark-fuscous  terminal  dots  between  veins : 
cilia  fuscous  mixed  with  brownish.  Ilindwings  with  termen 
rounded  :  fuscous  :  cilia  pale  fuscous,  apices  whitish. 

Type  in  National  Museum,  Melbourne. 

V,,  Melbourne,  one  specimen. 

Section   ACROXYCTIN^  (Caradrinin.e). 

EUPLEXIA    ADAMANTINA,    U.   Sp. 

( Afhftndnf'ntoii^  firm,  unyielding.) 

Female,  37  mm.  Head  and  palpi  fuscous-brown.  An- 
tenna.' luscuns,  Tliorax  rcdclisii-brown.  Abdomen  fuscous. 
J^egs  tuseons  :  tarsi  annulated  with  whitish.  Forewings  elon- 
gate-triani^ular,  costa  gently  arched,  apex  round-pointed,  ter- 
men bowed,  slightly  'vavy,  oblique:  reddish-brown  partly 
suffnsed  with  fuscous,  espeeially  towards  costa  and  termen;  a 
fuscous  ante-median  line  edged  posteriorly  by  a  pale  line  from 
\  costa  to  I  dorsum,  slightly  dentate;  claviform  obsolete;  orbi- 
cular a  circular  pale  ring  with  darker  centre,  not  conspicuous  ; 
reniform  represented  by  two  straight  conspicuous  white  lines 
eonveiging  beneath  with  a  pale  area  between  them;  post- 
median  line  fine,  fuscous,  from  mid-costa  above  reniform, 
stronijlv  outwardly  curved  and  then  slightly  sinuate  to  f  dor- 
sum :  an  interrn])ted  dark-fuscous  sub-terminal  line  :  two  or 
three  minute  white  dots  on  costa  beyond  s  ;  cilia  brown  mixed 
with  fuscous,  llindwin^^s  with  termen  rounded,  slisfhtly  wavy: 
dark  fuscous  :  cilia   fuscous,  apices  whitish. 

Tvpe  in  National  Mnsi-uni,  Melboui'ue. 

\\,   Mrlbnunie  :  cue  specimen. 

ECCLETA. 

ErrliiiU  Turn.,  T.L.S.X.S.W,  1902,  p.  6.  The  defini- 
tion should  l)e  amended  as  follows:  -Face  with  a  short 
nK'dian  acute  projection  concealed  by  scales. 
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Section  SARROTHRIPIN^. 

Sarrothripa  baeopis,  n.  sp. 

(Baiopia,  of  insignificant  appearance.) 

Male,  13  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  grey.  [Antennae 
broken.]  Abdomen  pale  ochreous,  partly  suffused  with  grey 
on  dorsum.  Legs  grey-whitish.  Forewings  oblong,  costa 
straight  except  at  base  and  apex,  apex  rounded,  termen 
obliquely  rounded  ;  grey ;  with  three  fine  transverse  fuscous 
lines ;  first  from  ^  dorsum,  obsolete  towards  costa ;  second  fram 
§  costa,  describing  a  strong  sigmoid  curve  and  ending  on  mid- 
dorsum  ;  third  from  J  dorsum  first  inwardly  then  outwardly 
curved,  obsolete  towards  costa;  a  terminal  row  of  fuscous 
dots  :  cilia  grey.  Hindwings  with  termen  rounded  ;  ochreous- 
wliitish  ;  towards  termen  broadly  fuscous  :  cilia  fuscous. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Tur7}fr. 

N.Q.,  Thursday  Island  ;  one  specimen. 

Section    NOCTUIN^. 

Crioa  lophosoma,  n.  sp. 

f  Lophosoijifts,  with  crested  body.) 

Male,  24  mm.  Head,  thorax,  and  palpi  grey-whitish, 
irrorated  with  dark  fuscous.  Antennae  ochreous-fuscous :  in 
male  with  rather  long  pectinations  (2i),  apical  I,  simple,  each 
pectination  with  a  terminal  bristle  of  equal  length.  Abdomen 
whitish,  denselv  irrorated  with  fuscous;  fuscous  crests  on  first, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  segments,  that  on  fourth  specially 
large.  Legs  whitish,  with  some  fuscous  irroration,  more  on 
forelegs  ;  fore-tibiae  annulated  with  fuscous.  Forewincjs  tri- 
angular, costa  rather  strongly  arched,  apex  rounded,  terinen 
bowed,  oblique,  crenulate ;  grey- whitish  mixed  with  fuscous  ; 
markings  darker  fuscous;  a  short  line  from  costa  near  base, 
bent  in  disc  at  a  right  angle  and  continued  to  base ;  a  slii^htly 
dentate  line  from  J  costa  to  J  dorsum  ;  a  line  from  beneath  J 
oosta  towards  tornus,  forming  a  large  loop  extending  S  across 
disc  and  ending  beneath  J  costa  ;  from  anterior  aspect  of  loop 
is  a  line  to  §  dorsum  :  a  small  sub-apical  fuscous  shade:  a  ter- 
minal fusoous  line;  cilia  pale  fuscous.  Hindwings  with  ter- 
men rounded,  slightly  crenulate  :  whitish  :  terminal  third  *^nf- 
fusc^d  with  fuscous:  cilia  whitish,  obscurely  interrupted  with 
fuscous. 

Tvpo  in   Coll..   Tmru'r. 

Q..  Brisbane,  in  September  ;  one  specimen. 

ACAXTHOLTPES    CONIOCHROA,   U.    Sp. 

{('(mittchroof:,  dust -coloured.) 
Female,  2G-'K)  mm.     Head,  brown-whitish  :  face  anc]  palpi 
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dark-fuscous.      Antennae  brown- whitish,  apical  half  dark-fus- 
cous.    Thorax  and  abdomen  brown-whitish.       Legs  dark-fus- 
cous :  middle  femora,  posterior  femora,  and  tibiae  brown-whit- 
ish    irrorated     with     fuscous.     Forewings    triangular,     costa 
straight,    somewhat    arched    towards    base  and     apex,    apex 
rounded,    termen   rounded,    slightly  oblique;      brown-whitish 
with  some  fuscous  irroration  towards  termen  :  markings  dark- 
fuscous  ;     an  incomplete  transverse  line  near  base ;     a  partly 
dentate  line  from  i  costa  to  ^  dorsum,  with  an  outward  pro- 
jection  below  middle  :   a  fuscous  dot  with  whitish   centre   in 
disc  at  J,  and  a  similar  rather   larger  dot  before  middle :   a 
finely    dentate  slender  line  from    ^    costA  to   f      dorsum :  an 
irregularly  dentate  brown-whitish  sub-terminal  line;  a  series 
of  triangular  dark-fuscous  terminal  dots  between  veins :  cilia 
brownish-fuscous.     TTindwinps    with    termen  rounded ;  colour 
and  markings  as  forewinefs,  but  without  basal  lines,  and  with 
a  single  discal  dot  not  pale-centred. 

Somewhat  variable  :  my  second  specimen  is  darker,  with 
markings  less  developed. 

Type  in   Coll..   Tvrvt^r. 

N.Q.,   Kuranda,   in  April  ( Dodrl).       Q..  Sandgate,  near 
Brisbane.     Two  specimens. 

Section   ERASTRIAX.K. 

Raparxa  trigramma,  n.  sp. 

(Tr'u/rdnnnoa,  thrice  marked.) 

]\lalo,  '21  nun.  I  lead,  wliite  ;  face  and  palpi  grey-whitish. 
Antennne  fuscous,  tovrards  base  v.liitisli.  Thorax,  grey- 
whitish.  Alidonuu.  Li;rey  ;  terminal  segments  clothed  beneath 
with  dense  fuscous  hairs,  which  forir  latiTal  tufts.  I^^gs 
whit  ish-gnv  ;  i)r.sterinr  j)air  whitisli.  Forewings  triauirular, 
co^ta  nearly  .straight,  apex  tolerably  j)ointed,  termen  slightly 
bowed,  slight Iv  i)l)li(]Ue  :  ^I'ev-whit ish,  with  three  whitish 
lines  eflged  nnteriorlv  with  grev  ;  first,  from  \  costa  to 
mid-dorsuni,  nearlv  straight  ;  second,  from  before  mid-costa 
to  bevond  niid-dorsuin.  slightly  outwardly  curved;  third,  from 
^  costa  tn  -\  doisutn,  lather  more  curved;  a  faint  dentate 
aub-tcrminal  line  fion*  {;  ,".>ta.  otherwise  resembling  pre- 
ceding:, but  much  fainter,  and  becoming  obsolete  towards 
t(^i-nu^ :  a  faini  ltc"  tirniinal  liiu\  cilia  grey.  Tlindwinirs 
with  tcinuMi  rnnn(i(Ml  ;  grev  towards  base,  and  dorsum  wiiit- 
isli  :  cilia  iri't^v.  ti-waids  tornus  whitish. 

Ty|)c   in    Coll..    L'hU. 

X.S.W..    Sydney,    in    March  ;   one   specimen. 
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LlODES   NEUROGRAMMA,   n.   SD. 

(Neurogravinios,  with  well-marked  nerves.) 

Male,  32-33  mm.  ITcacl  brown,  mixed  with  vliitish. 
Palpi  porrect,  rather  long  (IfS),  second  joint  with  loose  spread- 
ing hairs  above  and  beneath ;  fuscous,  upper  edge  whitish. 
Antennae  grey ;  in  male  with  a  double  row  of  long  pectina- 
tions (6),  inner  row  somewhat  shorter,  not  quite  reaching 
apex.  Thorax  brown,  mixed  with  whitish.  Abdomen  ochrc- 
ous-whitish.  I^^gs  ochreous-whitish,  anterior  pair  suffused 
with  fuscous-brown  internally,  and  with  a  posterior  tibial 
tuft.  Forewings  elongate- triangular,  costa  nearly  straight, 
apex  rounded-rectangular,  termen  at  first  straight  and 
scarcely  oblique,  then  obliquely  rounded;  brownish-fuscous; 
costa  and  all  veins  marked  by  strong  whitish  lines;  costal 
eds,o.  fuscous  to  J ;  cilia  fuscous,  barred  with  whitish.  Hind- 
wings  broad,  termen  rounded,  somewhat  sinuate  beneath 
apex ;  in  male  with  a  pencil  of  long  whitish-ochreous  hairs 
from  base  of  dorsum  on  under-surface ;  ochreous-whitish ;  ter- 
men suffused  with   fuscous  at  apex;  cilia  whitish. 

Tvpe  in  Coll.,   Linll. 

v.,  (leelong,  in  November  :  one  specimen.  T.,  George- 
town ;  one  spc^'imen. 

Section    IIYPENIN/E. 

Catada  acrospila,  n.  sp. 

f  Arrospi/o.^^   with  apical  spot.) 

jMak,  20  mm.  Head  brown-whitish.  Palpi  brown- 
whitish,  irrorated  with  dark-fiiscuus ;  terminal  joint  with  a 
broad  median,  dark- fuscous  ring  ;  base  of  second  joint  dark- 
fuscous  externally.  Antennae  whitish,  towards  base  dark- 
fuscous;  in  male  with  rather  long  ciliations  (2).  Thoi-ax 
dark-fuscous;  collar  brown-wliitish.  Abdomen  brown,  irro- 
rated  with  dark- fuscous ;  first  two  segments  dark-fuscous. 
Legs  ochreous-whitish  ;  anterior  j)air  fuscous.  Forewings  tri- 
anc^ular,  costa  nearly  straight,  ajjex  rounded,  termen  bowed, 
oblique,  crenulate ;  brown,  suffused  witli  dark-fuscous;  costa 
w^ith  brown- whitish  strigula^  at  \,  beyond  middle,  and  near 
apex :  the  last  ends  in  a  larj^e  whitish  reniform  sub-a])i(al 
blotch,  from  which  an  indistinct  ])ah*  line  proceeds  to  torn  us  ; 
a  series  of  blackish  dots  on  veins  close  to  termen  ;  a  slen(h*r 
dark-fu.scous  terminal  line ;  cilia  dark-fuscous  with  obscure 
paler  bars.  Trindwin£,^s  with  termen  rounded,  dentate  ;  pale 
brown  with  some  dark-fuscous  scales  tow\irds  base;  a  fme 
dentate  transverse*  fuscous  line  at  J,  a  Ihu'  fuscous  terminal 
line  :  cilia  brown,  on   dentations  fuscous. 

Type  in  Coll.,   Tnntfr. 

N.Q.,  Geraldton,  in  ^lay  :  one  specimen. 
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Bracharthron  m£lanobtrotum,  n.  sp. 
(Melanosirotos,  overlaid  with  blackish.) 

Male,  30  mm.  Head  and  thorax  ochreoiis- whitish  irro- 
rated  with  fuscous.  Palpi  extremely  long,  reaching  far  be- 
hind thorax;  ochreous- whitish,  on  external  surface  irrorated 
with  fuscous,  bearing  a  tuft  of  long  ochreous-whitish  hairs 
on  inner  side  towards  apex.  Antennae  fuscous;  in  male 
shortly  pectinate  (1),  nearly  to  apex,  each  pectination  bear- 
ing a  longer  (1^)  terminal  bristle.  Abdomen  pale  fuscous, 
apices  of  segments  and  tuft  whitish.  Legs  fuscous;  apices 
of  tibiae  and  tarsal  joints  ringed  with  ochreous-whitish.  Fore- 
wings  triangular,  costa  nearly  straight,  apex  rounded,  termen 
bowed,  oblique,  crenulate;  whitish,  densely  suffused  with 
dark-fuscous;  indications  of  paler  transverse  lines  from  costa 
near  base,  at  \.  and  more  broadly  at  middle;  a  dentate  whit- 
ish sub-apical  line,  its  anterior  edge  sharply  defined,  posterior 
edge  indistinct;  beyond  this  disc  is  largely  whitish,  especially 
opposite  mid-termen  and  tomus;  cilia  fuscous,  mixed  with 
whitish.  Hind  wings  with  termen  rounded,  scarcely  crenu- 
late; fuscous;  terminal  band  mostly  whitish;  cilia  wbitish 
with  some  fuscous  scales. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Turner, 

N.Q.,  Geraldton,  in  May;  one  specimen. 

Family,  LYMANTRIADuE. 

Sub-family,  ASOTIN-^. 

Nyctemera  crbscenb. 

I  do  not  think  DeUemera  dinaiva,  Bak.,  can  be  distinct 
from  this  species;  the  only  difference  appears  to  be  that  the 
veins  of  forewings  are  whitish  towards  base,  and  this  seems 
insufficient. 

Sub-family,   LYMANTRIAN^. 

PORTHESIA  ACATHARTA,    U.   Sp. 

( Actttharto^y  impure.) 

Male,  25  mm.  Female,  35  mm.  Head  pale  ochreous; 
in  female  ochreous-whitish.  Palpi  ochreous-whitish.  Anten- 
nae whitish-ochreous,  pectinations  well  developed  in  both 
sexes,  longer  in  male.  Thorax  and  abdomen  pale  ochreous; 
tuft  ochreous.  Legs  ochreous-whitish.  Forewings  rather 
elongate-triangular,  costa  strongly  arched,  apex  rounded,  ter- 
men bowed,  strongly  oblique;  whitish-ochreous,  irrorated  with 
ochreous ;  paler  towards  costa ;  a  faintly -marked  sinuate  whit- 
ish line  from  J  costa  to  J  dorsum,  better  seen  in  female ;  cilia 
whitish.  Hindwings  with  termen  strongly  rounded  ;  whitish ; 
cilia  whitish. 
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Type  in  Coll.,  Tvrntr. 

N.Q.,  Kuranda,  in  August;  two  specimens  received  from 
Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd. 

EUPROCTIS  EPIDELA,    n.  Sp. 

(Epidelos,  conspicuous.) 

Male,  25  mm.  Female,  35-45  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax, 
and  abdomen  ochreous.  Antennae  pale  ochreous.  Legs  whit- 
ish-ochreous.  Forewings  triangular,  more  elongate  in  female, 
costa  strongly  arched,  apex  rounded,  termen  obliquely  round- 
ed :  bright  ochreous,  in  female  ochreous  or  pale  ochreous ;  a 
pale  transverse  line  near  base :  a  broader  outwardly  curved 
transverse  line  at  j|  ;  and  a  similar  sinuate  line  at  ~  ;  in 
female  these  lines  are  obsolete ;  cilia  concolorous.  Hindwings 
witli  termen  rounded  ;  pale  ochreous ;  in  female  concolorous 
with  forewings;  cilia  concolorous. 

This  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  Euproctis  varians, 
Wlk.,  an  Indian  species  (limps..  Moths  Ind.  1,  p.  475). 

Type   in   Coll.,   Turner. 

N.Q.,  Kuranda,  in  August,  September,  October,  April, 
and  May ;  five  specimens  (one  male),  received  from  Mr.  F. 
P.  Dodd. 

EUPHOCTIS    EPAXIA,    U.    Sp. 

(Eprtjios^  of  worth.) 

Male,  18  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  ochreous.  An- 
tennae ochreous-whitish.  Abdomen  whitish-ochrcous.  Legs 
whitish ;  anterior  tibia;  and  tarsi  densely  fringed  with  long 
ochreous  hairs.  Forewings  triangular,  costa  strongly  arched, 
apex  rounded,  termen  bowed,  oblique;  pale  ochreous,  irro- 
rated  with  bright  ochreous,  except  on  two  broad  bands,  on 
which  the  irroration  is  dark  brown ;  first  band  at  J,  not 
quite  reaching  costa  or  dorsum;  second  band  sub-terminal, 
ending  on  tornus,  not  quite  reaching  costa;  cilia  ochreous. 
Hindwings,  with  termen.  rounded;  pale  ochreous;  cilia  pale 
ochreous. 

My  type  of  this  small  and  delicate  species  is  somewhat 
rubbed. 

N.Q.,  Kuranda,  in  July;  one  spi-cimen  received  from  Mr. 
F.  P.  Dodd. 

Lymantk'ia   novac:lineensts. 

Li/marifri(i  fifn'(f'///itn  <  7>s/.<,  Bak..  Nov.  Zool.,  1904.,  p. 
407,  PI.  vi.,  f.  35. 

Mr.  Bethune-Baker  does  not  mention  whether  this  spe- 
cies, of  which  he  has  a  series,  is  variable.  Tt  comes  very  close 
to  L.  fitrnfn\  Swin.,  and  may  be  the  same  species. 
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Dasychiroides. 

Daj^i/chiroides,  Bak.,  Nov.  ZooL,  1904,  p.  405. 

Palpi,  porrect,  or  slightly  inclined  upwards,  moderate 
(1),  second  joint  fringed  with  long  hair  beneath,  terminal 
joint  very  short.  Thorax  and  abdomen  not  crested.  [Pos- 
terior tibiae  broken.*]  Forewings,  with  7,  8,  9,  10  stalked, 
7  from  before  10,  11  anastomosing  shortly  with  12.  Hind- 
wings  with  5  approximated  to  4  at  base,  discocellular  angled, 
6  and  7  connate,  7  anastomosing  shortly  with  8  before  middle. 

Distinguished  from  Eiiproctis  by  the  anastomosis  of  11 
and  12  of  forewings;  from  A  linlnrfa.  Turn.,  by  the  absence 
of  the  areole. 

Dasychiroides   pratti. 

/)((.< i/rh I roidfs  pratti,  Bak.,  Nov.  ZooL,  1904,  p.  406, 
PI.   vi.,  f.   7. 

N.Q.,  Kuranda,  in  October ;  one  male  received  from  Mr. 
F.  P.  Dodd.  It  is  not  so  darklv  marked  as  in  the  figure, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity. 

Imals. 

Iffunts,  Moore,  Lep.  Atk..  p.  54  (1879),  limps..  Moths 
Ind.   1,  p.  4G6. 

This  genus  has  not  been  previously  recorded  as  Austra- 
lian. Mr.  Bethunc-Baker  lias  recentlv  described  seven  new 
species  from  New  Guinea.  It  differs  from  Kf/prorfi.<  in  tlie 
separation  of  veins  6  and  7  of  t  he  hindwings :  points  of  less 
importance  are  the  somewliat  longer  palpi,  and  the  peculiar 
form  ';f  the  liindwijiL^s. 

Imaus  ociiimas,  n.  sp. 

f  Or h  rids,  pale.") 

Male.  \V2  mm.  Head  and  thorax  oclireous-^rev-whitisli. 
Palpi  oclireous- whitish,  with  some  dark- fuscous  scales  on  ex- 
ternal surface.  Antennae  whitisli-ochreous.  Abdomen  white. 
J.e£;s  whitish.  Forewings  triangular,  costa  strongly  arched, 
apex  rounded,  ternien  rounded.  obIi(|ue  ;  vein  11  free;  ochre- 
ous-f>rev-wliitisli,  with  pale  ijrev  markings  and  a  few  scattered 
dark-fuscous  scales;  two  daik-fuscous  dots  near  base  close 
to  costa  and  dorsum  respective! v  ;  a  faint  wavv  transversa 
line  at  \  ;  and  a  second  froni  costa  before  middle  to  dorsum 
beyond  middle,  joined  in  disc  bv  a  dentate  line  from  ^J-  <*ostn  : 
a  pale-grey  circular  orbicular  s])ot  in  outline  ;  a  dentate  sub- 
terminal  line;  a  minute  dark-fuscous  dot  on  second  line  at 
end  of  cell  (cilia  denuded),     llindwins^s  with  termen  forming 


*  Mr.    Rethmiu-l'uUcr  doos   iiol    slatt'   wlntluM    thev  have  one  or  two 
pairs  of  spurs. 
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a  rounded  projection  with  its  apex  on  vein  3  ;  white ;  cilia 
white. 

Though  I  cannot  identify  this  with  any  of  Mr.  Baker's 
descriptions,  it  appears  to  come  near  Imaiis  praffl,  Bak.,  Nov. 
Zool..  1904,  p.  409. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Turner. 

X.Q.,  Kuranda,  in  November;  one  specimen  received 
from  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd. 

Sub-family,   ANTTIELIN^. 

AnTHELA    rNlFOKMIS. 

Dnrtila  itfiiformix,  Swin.,  Cat.  Oxf.  Mus.,  i.,  p.  210. 
Anthela  ni-phomarula.  Low.,  Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1905,  p.  175. 
N.Q.,  Cooktown.     Q..  Rockliampton,  Duaringa. 

Family,  GEOMETRID.E. 
Sub-family,  GEOMETRIN^. 

EuCHLOiaS      CITUOLIMBAHTA. 

ChlorocliroiiKi  citrolhnhorHi,  Gn.,  Lep.  ix.,  p.  366,  nee 
AVlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xxii.,  ]).  562. 

CJilornrhrniiia  inrjioatti,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xxii.,  p. 
563,  Meyr.,  P.L.S.N.S.W.,  1887,  p.  881. 

7W/.S-  iirulf/ti,  Luc,  P.L.S.N.S.W.,  1889,  p.  603. 

I  have  examined  Walker's  types,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
this  identification. 

Q.,  Nambour,  Brisbane,  Mount  Tambourine.  The  larva 
is  attached  to  Duhoisia. 

EuciiLOKis  XUTHOCRANIA,  uom.  nov. 
( Xuthocranios,  tawny-headed.) 
Jfxli^    x////////•^•^7/^/V^    Meyr..    P.L.S.N.S.AV..    1887,    p.    882, 
iif  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  xxii.,  p.  529. 

This  species  is  sufficiently  described  by  Mr.  Meyrick  fh)C. 
r'if.).  Walker's  type,  which  1  have  examined,  is  an  example 
of  (ItrJihtraria.,  Gn. 

Q.,  Stanthorpc.  V.,  Mclbounie.  T..  Deloraine,  Stralian. 
S..\.,   Mount   Lofty. 

EL'(•HL0I;l^5      MK<:AL0PTEJ{A. 

KurJtJ(ni.<   nn  qaltipi i  r<t.    Low.,  Tr.R.S.S.A..   1894,   p.   87. 

( 'Ji n/s(K'hini  ntita  .-oihftlhKhi ,  WaiT.,  Nov.  Zool..  lS9(i.  p. 
3  (".4. 

?hir]i1(irix   Iniixth  urns.    Low..   P.  L.S.X.S  AV.,    1897,   p.   203. 

Lower's  tv[)e  is  in  the  Queensland  Museum,  and  was 
described  on  a  passing-  visit.  Subsefjuently  he  fors^nt  his  own 
species  and  described  it  aijain.  Warn^i's  tvpe  T  have  examin- 
ed. 
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N.A.,  Port  Darwin.  N.Q.,  Cooktown,  To¥msville;  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd,  who  obtained  the  larvae  from 
the  nests  of  the  green  ant,  formed  by  spinning  together  the 
leaves  of  shrubs. 

EUCHLORIS   KHODOCKOSSA,    U.   Sp. 

f  UhodorroA^os^  rosy  fringed.) 

Maje,  21  mm.  Head,  face,  and  palpi  crimson;  fillet  snow- 
white.  Antennae  white;  pectinations  in  male  long  (8),  inner 
row  crimson-tinged.  Thorax  and  abdomen  green  (faded  in 
type).  Legs  whitish ;  anterior  pair  crimson  anteriorly.  Fore- 
wings  triangular,  costa  very  slightly  arched,  apex  fairly  acute, 
termen  straight,  moderately  oblique ;  6  from  upper  angle  of 
cell,  11  anastomosing  with  12,  and  then  with  10;  bright 
green ;  transverse  lines  obsolete ;  a  crimson  streak  on  costal 
edge  at  base,  then  close  beneath  costa,  leaving  costal  edge 
snow-white,  gradually  fading  posteriorly,  but  returning  to 
costa  near  apex ;  cilia  with  bases  dark-crimson,  apices  whitish. 
Hindwings  with  termen  rounded ;  3  and  4  short-stalked.  6 
and  7  short-stalked ;  colour  and  cilia  as  forewings,  but  with- 
out costal  streak. 

Tvpc  in  Coll.,  LyelL 

W.A.,  Bridgetown,  in  February;  one  specimen. 

EUCHLORIS   PTSOCHROA,   U.    Sp. 

f  P/iior/frnos^  pea-green.) 

Female,  30  mm.  Head  and  fillet  green  :  face  pale  brown- 
ish, tinged  with  green.  Palpi  brownish.  Antennae  greenish. 
Thorax  and  abdomen  bright  green,  terminal  segments  paler. 
Legs  whitish  :  anterior  pair  greenish-tinged.  Forewings  tri- 
angular, costa  rather  strongly  arched,  apex  rounded,  termen 
bowed,  oblique;  bright-green,  posterior  half  of  disc  obscurely 
strigulated  with  darker  green  ;  a  blackish  median  discal  dot  : 
cilia  ^reen.  Hindwings  with  termen  rather  strongly  bowed 
on  vein  4  :  colour  and  markings  as  forewings.  Underside  pale 
green. 

Tvpe  in  Coll.,  Turner. 

N.Q.,  Kuranda  in  September  and  November  :  three  speci- 
mens received  from  Mr.  F.  P.  T)odd. 

ErC'HLOKlS    AMPHIBOl.A.    U.    Sp. 

f  A  f/i j)/nhff/nM^  enveloped.) 

Female,  37  nini.  Head  green;  face,  fillet,  and  palpi 
brown.  Antennae  pale  oehreous.  Thorax  with  a  small  posterior 
crest  :  pale  brown  irrorated  with  darker  brown  ;  tegulae  and 
bases   of   patagia  i^'een.      .\hdf»nieii   brown,    paler  posteriorly. 
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with  a  triangular  median  white  dot  on  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
segments.  Legs  pale  ochreous  :  dorsum  of  first  and  second 
pairs  purplish.  Forewings  rather  elongate-triangular,  costa 
scarcely  arched,  apex  rounded,  ternien  strongly  bowed, 
strongly  oblique,  slightly  wavy  :  green,  with  some  scattered 
reddish -brown  irroration ;  a  fuscous-brown  spot  on  base  of 
dorsum  :  a  blackish  median  discal  dot :  a  broad  terminal  fus- 
cous-brown band,  partly  ferruginous,  from  tornus  to  ui)per  J 
of  termen,  where  it  leaves  termen  and  forms  a  rounded  pro- 
jection near,  but  not  touching  costa  at  i;  :  a  fine  fuscous-brown 
terminal  line  ;  cilia  pale  fuscous,  darker  towards  tornus.  ITind- 
wings  with  termen  dentate  on  veins  6  and  4,  thence  wavy  to 
tornus ;  colour  and  markings  as  forewings,  but  terminal  band 
broader  and  running  to  apex,  and  with  an  additional  diffused 
fuscous-brown  spot  on  dorsum  before  middle.  Underside 
whitish,  terminal  band  on  forewings  fuscous,  that  on  hind- 
wings  nearly  obsolete. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Turner. 

N.Q.,  Kuranda,  in  June :  one  specimen  received  from  Mr. 
F.  P.  Dodd. 

Nemoria  iosoma. 

Nemoria  iosotfw,  Meyr.,  Tr.E.S.,  1889,  p.  495. 

N.Q.,  Kuranda:  Townsville:  a  series  received  from  ^Mr. 
F.  P.  Dodd.     The  type  came  from  New  Guinea. 

Nemoria  pellucidula,  n.  sp. 
( PeJIuchluhis,  somewhat  transparent.) 

Male,  female,  24  mm.  Head  and  fa<*e  dull  greenish  ; 
fillet  narrowly  white.  Palpi  ochreous-brown,  anteriorly  whit- 
ish. Antennae  ochreous-brown:  ciliations  in  male  IJ.  Thorax 
dull  greenish.  Abdomen  dull  greenish  :  third  and  fourth  seg- 
ments reddish-brown  :  with  three  small  crests,  those  on  third 
and  fifth  segments  white,  on  fourth  segment  fuscous.  I^egs 
whitish-ochreous.  Forewings  triangular,  costa  slightly  arclicd, 
more  strongly  at  base  and  towards  a  pox,  apex  round-pointed, 
termen  bowed,  oblique,  slightly  wavy :  dull  olive  greenish, 
thinly  scaled  :  costa  narrowlv  l)rie:ht-ochro()us  stri2:ulated  with 
blackish  :  lines  darker  green,  rather  obsrnre,  wavy  :  first  from 
beneath  ^  costa  to  |^  dorsum,  preceded  by  white  dots  on  veins: 
second  from  J  costa  to  |  dorsum,  frillowiHJ  bv  white  dots  en 
veins  :  a  terminal  series  of  white  dots  on  veins  :  cilia  greenish. 
Hindwings  with  termen  produced  to  a  sliarp  tontli  on  vein  1  : 
colour  and  markings  as  forewings.  Underside  green -whitish, 
costa  of  forewings  a.s  on  u]>per  surface. 

Similar  to  the  preceding,  with  whicli  it  aLTces  structur- 
ally. Tt  may  be  distiniruishcd  by  the  dull  rnlmirin£j,  more 
p 
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transparent  wings,  absence  of  continuous  white  lines,  much 
more  strongly  toothed  hindwings,  and  markings  on  abdomen. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Turner. 

N.Q.,  Kuranda,  in  September  and  October;  two  speci- 
mens received  from  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd. 

PSEUDOTERPNA  PAROPTILA,    n.   Sp. 

(Paroptilos,  brown- winged.) 

Male,  46  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  and  abdomen  pale 
brownish.  [Antennae  broken.]  Legs  ochreous- whitish  [anterior 
pair  broken].  Forewings  triangular,  costa  gently  arched,  apex 
round-pointed,  termen  strongly  bowed,  oblique,  crenulate ; 
brown-wliitish,  with  sparse  blackish  strigulse  on  costa  and 
veins :  lines  reddish-brown :  first  from  J  costa  to  J  dorsum, 
nearly  straight ;  second  from  'l  costA,  straight  to  mid-disc, 
thence  inwardly  curved,  and  dentate  on  veins,  to  ^  dorsum; 
its  lower  portion  closely  followed  by  a  parallel  line ;  a  fine 
linear  discal  mark  beneath  mid-costa :  a  faintly -marked,  whit- 
ish, dentate,  sub- terminal  line,  towards  dorsum  edged  with 
reddish -brown  posteriorly  :  cilia  concolorous.  Hindwings  with 
termen  rounded,  obtusely  dentate:  colour  and  markings  as 
forewings,  but  lines  less  defined.  Underside  whitish,  washed 
with  dull  reddish,  leaving  a  white  post-median  costal  area  on 
forewinir,  and  a  larger,  less-defined  area  on  hindwing  :  discal 
spot  of  forewincf  large,  oval,  blackish,  of  hindwing  sinaller, 
elongate  :  both  winfs^s  with  a  broad,  blackish  sub-terminal  band, 
not  reachinfi:  margins. 

Type  in  Coll/,  /./////. 

N.Q.,  Atherton,  in  June;  one  specimen. 

Subfamily  MONOCTENIAN^. 
Adeixis. 
A fh '>■>,.< ^  Warr.,  Nov.  Zool.,  1897,  p.  27. 
rnnia!/rfi>^,  Meyr.,  Tr.E.S.,  1905,  p.  222. 
Ml-.  Warren's  name  must  be  adopted  for  this  genus.     His 
tv])e,  A.  >fi<f(//ifif<r,  is  identical  with  inoateyitntn,  Wlk. 

Dt(  EHATICHA. 

ninnffurJH,,  Swin.,  A.M.N.H.,  1904,  p.  133. 

Type,  (hiinm    ,^Nnp,s,  T.ow.,  Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1902,  p.  227. 

This  is  a  p^ood  f]:enns  closely  allied  to  Oenone,  Meyr.,  the 
neuration  in  eaeh  beinj::  tlie  same  :  but  the  frontal  projections 
ii]\<[  the  al^srnee  of  the  excessive  hairiness  of  Orrntrie  are  suffi- 
cient for  its  separation. 

AciBDELA,  nor. 

f  Arihfhlfh<^  pure.) 

T(>nc(ue  j^resent.     Palpi  very  small,  slender,  somewhat  as- 
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cending.  Antennae  in  male  with  a  double  row  of  long  pectina- 
tions, extending  nearly  to  apex.  Posterior  tibiae  with  two 
pairs  of  spurs,  which  are  closely  approximated.  Forewings 
with  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  stalked  ;  11  anastomosing  witli  12  and  then 
with  10  :  10  anastomosing  with  9.  ?Tind wings  with  3  and  4 
separate ;  5  from  well  above  middle  of  cell :  6  and  7  stalked. 

Type  Nearcha  alba,  Swin.  (A.M.N.H.,  7,  ix.,  p.  79). 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Lyell  for  the  loan  of  specimen* 
of  this  species  taken  at  Roeburne,  N.W.A. 

DiCHROMODES   TRYCHNOPTI  LA,    n.    Sp. 

(TrifchnopfHoA^  rough -winged.) 

Male,  31  mm.  Head  whitish.  Palpi  moderate  (2)  :  whit- 
ish-grey. Antennae  pale-ochreous ;  in  male  unipectinate,  the 
pectinations  short  (1)  and  very  stout,  being  as  broad  as  long. 
Thorax  and  abdomen  whitish,  with  a  few  pale  grey  scales.  Legs 
ochreous-whitish  ;  anterior  femora  fuscous  :  anterior  and  middle 
tibiae  and  tarsi  fuscous,  annulated  with  whitish.  Forewings 
triangular,  oosta  rather  strongly  arched,  apex  round -pointed, 
termen  bowed,  oblique :  whitish  mixed  with  pale  grey  and 
sparsely  scattered  fuscous  scales :  a  raised  crest  of  fuscous 
scales  on  costa  near  base  :  another  on  costa  at  J,  giving  rise  to 
a  fuscous  line  strongly  curved  outwards  in  disc,  ending  in  \ 
dorsum  ;  a  third  on  costa  at  ~,  giving  rise  to  a  similar  but  in- 
dented line  to  dorsum  at  «  :  beyond  this  is  a  largish  fuscous 
discal  spot  touching  line  at  lower  extreniitv  :  an  obscure  sub- 
terminal  line  ;  cilia  (worn).  Hindwings  with  termen  rounded  : 
^rey-wiiitish  with  an  obscure  darker  median  transverse  line  : 
cilia  whitish. 

The  type  is  w,>rn,  but  the  species  should  be  unniislakable 
by  the  crested  wings  and  peculiar  male  antennne. 

Type  in  Coll.,  J.yell. 

T.,  Zeehan,  in  February  :  one  specimen. 

DiCHROMODES   HAEMATOPA,  \\.    sp. 

f  Ihtewdtnixis,    blood-stained.) 

Male,  female,  24-2G  mm.  Head  and  face  white,  irroiated 
with  fuscous  and  tinged  with  reddish  on  crown.  Palpi  2|  ; 
dark -fuscous  :  base  sharply  white  ;  upper  surface  irr  orated  with 
white.  Antennae  dark-grey ;  pectinations  5.  Thorax  pale- 
fuscous  mixed  with  darker  fuscous  and  ferrusjinous  red.  Abdo- 
men whitish  mixed  with  fuscous.  Legs  white  irrorated  with 
fuscous:  anterior  and  middle  tarsi  fuscous  with  whitish  annu- 
lations.  Forewings  triangular,  costa  nearlv  straisfht,  apex 
round-pointed,  termen  bowed,  nioderatelv  olilirnip  :  fer!ns:inf)us 
red  with  Sv">me  dark-fuscous  and  white  scalers  :  a  en^tal  streak 
f2 
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white  irrorated  with  dark-fuscous ;  a  dark  fuscous  spot  mixed 
with  ferruginous  red  on  costa  near  base :  a  dark-fuscous  spot 
on  dorsum  near  base,  reaching  to  margin  of  cell ;  lines  slen- 
der, wavy,  dark-fuscous ;  first  from  J  costa  to  ^  dorsum,  edged 
anteriorly  with  white ;  second  from  5  costa  to  5  dorsum,  edped 
posteriorly  with  wliite  :  a  fuscous  discal  spot  beneath  mid-costa ; 
an  irregularly  dentate  dark-fuscous  sub-terminal  shade,  ill- 
defined  anteriorly,  sharply  defined  posteriorly,  with  a  biden- 
tate  projection  below  middle ;  a  terminal  series  of  triangular 
dark-fuscous  spots  on  veins:  cilia  fuscous- whitish,  with  a  fus- 
cous median  line.  Hindwiugs  with  termen  rounded:  fuscous; 
cilia  fuscous,  apice«  whitish. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Turner. 

v..  Sea  Lake:  two  specimens  taken  on  March  31st  by 
Mr.  D.  Goudie. 

Amphiclasta,  nov. 

f  Arnj)hihlaRfos,  broken  all  round.) 

Face  with  dense  protuberant  scales.  Tongue  developed. 
•Antenn?e  in  male  (unknown).  Palpi  moderate,  porrect :  second 
joint  clothed  with  dense  projecting;  scales:  terminal  joint  very 
short,  obtuse.  Tiiorax  and  abdomen  stout,  the  former  densely 
hairv  beneatli.  and  with  a  slight  posterior  crest  above.  Tarsi 
spin  u lose  :  |)ostcrior  tarsi  with  two  pairs  of  spines.  Forewings 
with  n  separate,  7,  8,  9,  10  stalked,  11  connected  bv  a  bar 
with  8  before  10.  Tlind wings  with  6  and  7  separate,  8 
closely  approximated  to  cell  to  beyond  middle.  Both  wings 
with  hindniarofins  deeply  and  irrecriilarly  dentate. 

Amphk  i.ASTA  ly(;aea,  n.  sp. 
( I.Ntirtio.'i,   dark,   gloomy.) 

Feinale.  .")()  mm.  Mead,  thorax,  and  abdomen  grey:  the 
latter  dark- fuscous  beneath.  Face  dark-fuscous.  Palpi  brown. 
Antenna^  Lrrev.  Lesrs  fuscous:  tar'^i  annulated  with  ochreniis- 
whitish.  Fore\vinc:s  triansfular,  costa  straigiit,  except  near 
bas(^  and  apex,  apex  acute,  somewhat  produced,  termen 
ol)]i(|ue.  dentate,  with  mo)(»  prominent  teeth  on  veins  3  and  6: 
srrev.  t')\vai(l<  termen  ])rovvnish-(ini?ed  :  cilia  concolorous. 
iriiidwinL^^s  with  ternien  irre£fularly  dentate:  with  stronger 
teeth  on  veins  3,  G.  and  7  ;  purplish -i^'rey  :  a  short  darker  sub- 
terminal  line  from  dorsum  near  tornus,  edged  posteriorlv  with 
ohscure  wliitish  :  cilia  brownish. 

Ty})e  in  Coll..  Turner. 

v..  Birchip,  in  Auirust.  T  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  D. 
Goudie  foT"  p]-e<?entin[r  "ic  with  tlu^  only  exa tuple  he  has  taken 
of  thi^  interesting  species. 


228. 
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HOMOSPORA   RHODOSCOPA. 

Onychodes  (l )  rhodoscoya,   Low.,  Tr.R.S.S.A.,    1902,    p. 


Ilomospora  jtrocrita,  Turn.,  Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1904,  p.  230. 
Ilomospom  rhodoscopa,  Low.,  Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1905,  p.  178. 

While  admitting  the  correctness  of  this  identification,  1 
think  that  in  default  of  any  description  of  structural  generic 
characters  T  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  recognise  the 
original  description.  Recognition  was  not  rendered  easier  by 
the  locality  assigned  to  the  species  by  Mr.  Lower,  nor  by  his 
remark — 'Doubtfully  referable  to  Onychodes,  more  probably 
referable  to  the  BomhycinaJ'  Before  describing  a  lepidop- 
teron.  one  should  at  least  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  what  family 
it  should  be  referred  to,  even  if  the  genus  is  uncertain. 

Mr.  Lower  received  this  species  from  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd,  of 
Tovvnsville,  North  Queensland  :  and  my  example  was  received 
from  the  same  source  at  a  later  date.*  Why  Mr.  Lower  should 
have  referred  so  many  species  received  from  Mr.  Dodd  to  the 
localitv,  'Derby,  Western  Australia,"  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

Sub-family  SELTDOSEMIN^. 

Selidosema  viridis,  n.  sp. 

(  VIridisy  green.) 

Female,  34  mm.  Head  and  face  bright  green.  Palpi 
green,  inner  aspect  and  terminal  joint  whitish-ochreous.  An- 
tennae grey,  towards  base  green.  Thorax  bright  green.  Abdo- 
men bright  green  with  two  pairs  of  dark  fuscous  dots.  Legs 
ochreous-whitish  :  anterior  pair  greenish.  Forewings  triangu- 
lar, costa  moderately  arched,  apex  rounded,  termen  bowed, 
oblique:  7,  8,  9.  10  stalked,  11  anastomosing  with  12  and 
then  connected  with  8  before  10  :  green- wliitish  thickly  beset 
witli  small  spots  and  strigul?e  of  brifj^lit  green  more  or  less  con- 
fluent :  posterior  'I  of  costal  edge  narrowly  whitish,  strigulated 
with  fuscous  and  green  :  a  blackish  dot  near  mid-base  ;  ano- 
ther on  costa  at  },  below  which  are  three  in  a  transverse  line 
on  veins  ;  a  dot  on  costa  before  middle,  with  another  beneath 
it  in  disc  :  an  outwardly  curved  series  of  blackish  dots  from 
?^  costa  to  J  dorsum,  and  another  midway  between  this  and 
termen.  interrupted  in  middle  :  all  these  dots  are  more  or  less 
edged  with  ochreous  scales  :  a  terminal  series  of  black  dots 
between  veins;  cilia  green,  apices  whitish.  Ilindwings  with 
termen  rounded,  slightly  crenulate :  colour  and    markings   as 

*  As  I  (lid  not  re<riv«3  this  until  th<'  yvnv  follcnvin^  Mr.  Lower's  visit 
to  Brisbane,  his  stntenicnt  thiit  he  had  pinnlcd  out  to  me,  when  in  Bris- 
bane, that  he  had  given  it  a  MS.  name,  is  purely  ima«iinary. 
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forewings.  Underside  whitish  suffused  with  dull  green,  with 
darker  discal  dots  and  sub-terminal  suffusion. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Turner, 

N.Q.,  Kuranda,  in  November ;  one  specimen  received  from 
Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd. 

Deilinia  odontocrossa,  n.  sp. 
(Ochntocrossosy  with  toothed  margins.) 

Male,  28  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  and  abdomen  grey. 
Antennae  grey  ;  pectinations  in  male  very  long  (10),  and  ex- 
tending almost  to  apex.  Legs  (broken).  Forewings  elongate- 
triangular,  costa  scarcely  arched  except  near  apex,  apex  round- 
pointed,  termen  slightly  bowed,  oblique,  slightly  wavy;  11 
anastomosing  with  12  and  then  with  8  before  10  ;  grey;  mark- 
ings fuscous-grey  ;  costa  fusoous-grey  dotted  with  pale  grey  ;  a 
faint  line  from  i  costa  to  ^  dorsum  ;  a  discal  dot  beneath  mid- 
costa,  connected  by  a  fine  line  with  mid-dorsum  :  a  verv  fine 
dentate  line  with  darker  dots  on  veins  from  costa  at  |,  to  dor- 
sum beyond  middle  ;  traces  of  a  sub-terminal  line ;  cilia  grey. 
Tiindwings  with  ternicn  nearly  straight,  dentate,  teeth  large 
and  well  marked  ;  colour  and  markings  as  forewings.  Under- 
side grey,  with  a  darker  post-median  line. 

Type  in  Coll.,  ].j/r//. 

T.,  Strahan,  in  October:  one  specimen.  A  much-wasted 
specimen  from  Ilobart,  sent  to  nie  by  ^Ir.  Lvell,  may  be  tlie 
same  species. 

Deilinia  glaucochroa,  n.  sp. 

f  (f'/t/f/ror/rrofjs^  grey-coloured.) 

Male,  27  mm.  Head  and  palpi  deep  ochreous.  Antennae 
[broken  near  base)  with  long  pectinations  in  male.  Thorax 
pale  grey  ;  collar  deep  ochreous.  Abdomen  pale  grey.  Legs 
grey-whitish.  Forewings  triangular,  costa  straie^ht  to  near 
apex,  apex  round-pointed,  termen  bowed,  oblique :  pale 
grey:  with  a  few  fine  darker  transverse  strigulae  ;  costal  ed^e 
ochreous  to  near  apex  ;  fine  o])scure  darker  lines  at  J,  i,  and  f  ; 
the  median  line  preceded  ])v  a  £:rev,  sub-costal  dot  :  a  termi- 
nal  series  of  fuscous  dots  on  veins  :  cilia  pale  grey.  Hindwings 
with  termen  rounded  :  colour  and  markings  a.s  forewings,  but 
strigulae  better  marked  and  ba^sal  line  obsolete.  Underside  as 
upper,  but  lines  obsolete,  and  stricrulre  nearly  so  :  a  fuscous  dot 
at  end  of  cell  in  each  wing. 

Type  in  Coll..  Li/cV. 

N.Q..  Townsville,  in  March  :  one  specimen  received  from 
:\Ir.  F.  P.  Dodd. 
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Idiodes  homophaea,  n.  sp. 

( Homo'phaioSj  uniformly  dusky.) 

Male,  32  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  and  abdomen  fuaoous. 
Antennae  fuscous ;  ciliations  in  male  extremely  short  (J).  Legs 
fuscous:  posterior  tibiae  of  male  dilated,  with  a  long  tuft  of 
hairs  on  inner  aspect.  Forewings  triangular,  costa  nearly 
straight,  apex  tolerably  acute,  termen  moderately  and  evenly 
bowed,  oblique:  10  connected  with  8  and  9,  11  anastomosing 
with  10  :  pale  fuscous  obscurely  irrorated  wth  darker  fuscous : 
costal  edge  and  veins  ochreous-tinged  :  a  minute  fuscous  dot 
on  origin  of  vein  2,  and  another  rather  anterior  on  vein  1  ;  an 
oblique  series  of  similar  dots,  succeeded  by  pale  dots,  on  veins 
from  beneath  costa  to  |5  dorsum  :  a  terminal  series  of  dark- 
fuscous  dots  between  veins  ;  cilia  fuscous.  Hindwings  with 
termen  rounded  at  apex,  thence  nearly  straight  :  colour  and 
markings  as  forewings. 

Abundantlv  distinct  from  any  of  the  varieties  of  7.  apicata^ 
Gn. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Turvir. 

Q.,  Nambour  :  one  specimen. 

Idiodes  loxosticha,  n.  sp. 

^  I.O.I  osfirhos,  with  oblique  line.) 

Female,  42  mm.  Head  fuscous,  with  purplish  reflections; 
face  and  palpi  dark-fuscous.  Antennae  pale  ochreous,  towards 
apex  greyish.  Thorax  and  abdomen  fuscous,  with  purj)lish 
reflections;  apex  of  abdomen  pale  ochreous.  Legs  fuscous. 
Forewings  triangular,  costa  straight,  sliglitly  arched  near  base 
and  apex,  apex  acute,  termen  straight,  sinuate  beneath  apex, 
oblique;  10  arising  from  7.  anastomosing  with  8  and  9,  11 
anastomosing  first  with  12  then  with  10:  fuscous  with  dull 
purplish  reflections :  costal  edge  ochreous :  a  faintly  darker 
transverse  line  at  \,  and  a  faint  fliscal  clot  before  middle.  An 
oblicjue  ochreous-fuscous  line  from  apex  to  f!  dorsum  :  cilia 
fuscous.  Hindwings  with  tiM-nien  evenly  bowed  :  as  forewinsrs 
but  with  the  line  transv(Mse  and  before  middle. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Tnni< r. 

N.Q..  Kuranda,  in  May  :  one  specimen  received  from  Mr. 
F.  P.  Dodd. 

NYfTf:ilEI'HKS,   nov. 
{  \ t/rfwr pf/f's,  dark,   tfloomy.) 

Face  rounded,  strongly  prominent.  Tnngue  wcll-develo])- 
ed.  Palpi  rather  shf)rt,  sub-ascendinir,  shortly  rough-scaled: 
terminal  joint  very  short,  obtuse.  Antenna'  in  male  bi])i'C'ti- 
nated  almost  to  apex.      Thorax  with  a  strong  ])osterior  crest  : 
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hairy  beneath.  Abdomen  smooth.  Femora  not  hairy.  An- 
terior tibiae  with  a  posterior  tuft  of  hairs  from  base.  Posterior 
tibiae  with  two  pairs  of  spurs.  Forewings  in  male  without 
fovea  ;  vein  2  from  f ,  3  from  before  angle,  7,  8,  9,  10  stalked, 
11  connected  by  a  bar  with  12  and  with  8,  9,  10.  Hind  wings 
with  3  and  4  separate,  6  and  7  separate,  8  closely  approxi- 
mated to  basal  half  of  oell. 

Nycterephes  coracopa,  n.  sp. 
(Coracojios,  raven-black.) 

Male,  35  mm.  Head,  palpi,  and  thorax  black.  Antenna 
pale-fuscous,  towards  base  black ;  pectinations  in  male  6.  Ab- 
domen grey-whitish.  Legs  dark-fuscous ;  tarsi  with  whitish 
annulations;  femora  and  posterior  tibiae  w^hitish  with  dark- 
fuscous  annulations.  Forewings  triangular,  costa  slightly 
arched,  apex  rounded,  termen  bowed,  slightly  oblique :  black- 
ish, with  obscure  black  markings  ;  a  dentate  transverse  line 
at  ^;  a  rather  large  suffused  discal  spot  beneath  mid-costa;  a 
dentate  line  from  \  costa  to  5  dorsum,  outwardly  curved  in 
disc ;  cilia  blackish.  Hindwings  with  termen  rounded  ;  whit- 
ish :  towards  termen  and  dorsum  suffused  with  blackish  :  a 
blackish  discal  dot,  and  dentate  line  from  tornus  not  reaching 
costa. 

Type  in  Coll.,  LyeJI. 

W.A.,  Bridgetown,  in  April :  one  specimen. 

Family  CASTNTAD^. 

SVNEMON   PHAEOPTILA,   U.  Sp. 

( PJidHtpiUos,  dusky-winged.) 
Male,  32-36  mm.  Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  fuscous. 
Palpi  whitish,  apict's  oclireous.  Antennae  dark-fuscous,  nar- 
rowly annulated  with  whitish ;  clubs  dark-fuscous.  Legs 
oclireous  ;  posterior  j)air  whitish.  Forewings  triangular,  costa 
moderately  and  evenly  arched,  apex  rounded,  termen  round- 
ed, slightly  oblique  :  fiiseous  :  costal  edge  narrowly  whitish,  bi-- 
coming  oclireous  towards  base;  a  median  line  of  whitisVi-ochre- 
ous  somewhat  lustrous  scalers  from  along  lower  edge  of  cell,  ex- 
panding into  a  broader  suffusion  beyond  cell ;  a  whitish  discal 
spot  on  end  of  cell  :  cilia  fuscous,  bases  mixed  with  whitish  : 
apices  palcn'.  llindwinsrs  with  termen  rounded:  fuscous:  cilia 
fuscous,  a  pieces  paler.  Underside  of  forewings  bright  brownish- 
ochreous  becoming  whitish-oehreous  towards  costa  :  a  large  fu'^- 
cous  ba.sal  blotch,  not  reaching  costa,  extending  almost  to  tr.r- 
nus :  a  fuscous  post -median  spot  :  three  small  fuscous  sub- 
apical  spots  prec(Hl(Hl  bv  three  w^hitish  spot^s.  Of  hindwincrs 
fuscous:      costa    narrnwlv   and    dorsum    broadly  shining  cjrev- 
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whitish,  a  median,  two  post -median,  and  a  terminal  series  of 
spots  of  the  same  colour. 

Female,  34-36  mm.  As  male,  with  following 
exceptions :  Forewings  beneath  without  basal  blotch ; 
post-median  spot  whitish.  Hindwings  above  bright 
brownish-ochreous;  towards  base  suffused  with  fus- 
cous ;  a  post-median  series  of  dark-fuscous  spots,  three 
towards  costa,  and  two  larger  median  ;  bases  of  cilia  dark- 
fuscous,  apices  paler  and  mixed  with  whitish.  Underside  of 
hindwings  whitish -ochreous ;  a  fuscous  ante-median  spot,  con- 
fluent with  an  irregular  median  fuscous  band  :  an  interrupted 
sub-terminal  fuscous  fascia ;  fuscous  markings  edged  with 
ochreous  :  base  and  dorsum  suffused  with  grey-whitish  ;  cilia 
bases  dark-fuscous,  middle  whitish,  apices  pale  fuscous. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Turner. 

N.Q.,  Kuranda,  in  January  and  February:  seven  speci- 
mens received  from  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd. 

Family   ZYGAENTD^. 
Onceropyga,  no  v. 
fOnrernpuf/oii^  with  swollen  rump.) 

Face  forming  a  smooth  rounded  projection.  Palpi  slen- 
der, minute,  porrect.  Antennae  in  both  sexes  thickened  and 
moderately  jx^ctinated  to  apex.  Posterior  tibiae  without  middle 
spurs.  Forowings  with  all  veins  present,  7  and  8  stalked. 
Hind\vin£fs  with  all  veins  prci>ent,  3  and  4  connate,  6  and  7 
se})arate. 

One  of  the  I'ran  is  group.  Tt  agrees  with  HoTfinpIi  //lofis^ 
Turn.,  in  ncuration,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  short  palpi  and 
aiitfMinse  pectinated  to  apex. 

Onceropyga  anema,  n.  sp. 
( Ant'Hos,  sombre.) 

Female.  15-lG  mm.  Head,  antennae,  thorax,  and  legs 
dark-fuscous.  Palpi  whitish.  Abdomen  dark-fuscous:  tuft 
similar  with  metallic  green  reflections.  Forewings  elongate- 
triangular,  costa  scarcely  arched,  apex  rounded,  tJermen 
obliquely  rounded  :  dark-fu^^cous  irrorated  with  grey-whitish 
scales,  which  ff)nn  indistinct  trans\erse  bands  at  [.  beyond 
middle,  and  before  termen :  cilia  dark-fuscous.  TTindwiiu- 
with  termen  rounded  :  blackish,  thinlv  scaled  :  cilia  blackish. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Turnrr. 

Q.,  Toowooniba.  in  April  :  two  s])eciniens. 

PoLLANisrs. 
PoJIanisi/s,  Wlk.,  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  i.,  p.  114. 
Mr.  Mevrick    (P.L.S.N.S.W.,    188^,   p.   790)     divides  the 
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genus  Procris  into  two  sections.  These  are,  I  think,  better 
regarded  as  distinct  genera.  The  first  section  in  which  vein  4 
of  the  hind  wings  is  present  contains  only  one  Australian 
species,  dolens,  Wlk.,  which  appears  to  be  a  true  Procris,  The 
second  section  has  vein  4  of  the  hindwings  absent,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  remaining  Australian  species,  for  which  Wal- 
ker's generic  name  should  be  adopted. 

The  Australian  genera  may  be  thus  tabulated  :  — 

A.  Forewiiigs  with  8  and  9  stalked     ...     Monoschalis. 
A  A.   Fore\ving>  with  8  and  9  separate. 
B.  Forewings  with  7  and  8  stalked. 
C.   Male     antennae    with     apical     i 
simple,         female         antennee 

simple  UomophylotiM. 

CC.  AntennsB  of   both    sexes    pecti- 
nated to  apex  Onceropyga. 

BH.    Forewings   with     all   veins  sepa- 
rate. 
C.   Hindwings  with  vein  6  absent  ...     Hestiochora. 
CC.  Hindwings  with  vein  6  pre^Nent. 
D.    Hindwings    with    vein    4    ab- 
sent           PoUnnisits. 

DD.    Hindwings    with     all    veins 

present  ...     Procris. 

Familv  LIMACODID^. 
Nervicompressa. 
Xerrironiprcs.sd^  Baker,  Nov.  Zool.,  1904,  p.  389. 
This   genus,    of    which   Mr.   Bethune-Baker  describes   six 
species  from  New  Guinea,  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiarly  dis- 
torted   neuration  of   the   forewings.     Whether  it  is  correctly 
referred  to  this  familv  T  cannot  determine,  as  I  have  been  un- 
able  in   my  solitary  example  to   ascertain  whether   there  are 
two  internal  veins  in  the  forewing. 

Nekvkompressa  dubia. 

Xf^rricojnprcfisft  rh/hirt.  Baker,  Nov.  Zool.,  1904.  p.  391, 
pi.  iv.,  f.  19. 

N.Q.,  Kiiraiida,  in  May:  one  bred  male,  in  perfect  con- 
dition, received  from  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd. 

MOMOPOLA. 

Momopola,  :\Ieyr.,  Tr.R.S.S.A..  1891,  p.  190. 
Tcfmphh pa,  Umps.,  Moths  Ind.  1,  p.  383. 
In  my  tabulation  (Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1904,  p.  240)  these  names 
were  intended  to  he  bracketed  opposite  the  initial  "D." 

]M()MOPOLA    LOXOGIJAMMA. 

Parasa  loj  ot/nu/uNd,  Turn.,  Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1902,  p.  193. 
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Having  had  occasion  to  re-examine  tiie  type  I  find  I 
have  placed  it  wrongly.  Vein  10  is  shortly  stalked  with  7, 
8,  9,  and  the  antennae  are  pectinated  to  apices,  though  the 
pectinations  are  very  short  in  the  terminal  half. 

BiRTHAMA  HAPLOPIS,  n.   Sp. 

{Haploplsj  of  simple  appearance.) 

Male,  16-19  mm.  Female,  26  mm.  Head,  palpi,  anten- 
nae, thorax,  abdomen,  and  legs  pale  ochreous-brown.  Fore- 
wings  shortly  triangular,  costa  rather  strongly  arched,  apex 
rounded,  termen  obliquely  rounded;  pale  ochreous-brown; 
a  darker  brown  line  from  mid-costa,  bent  inwards  beneath 
cell,  to  -f  dorsum ;  obsolete  in  female ;  a  second  finer  line 
from  §  costa  evenly  curved  outwards  to  tornus,  in  female 
followed  in  upper  part  by  a  pale  line ;  cila  concolorous.  Hind- 
wings  with  termen  strongly  rounded ;  rather  paler  than  fore- 
wings;  cilia  as  forewings. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Ti/rner. 

N.Q.,  Kuranda,  in  October;  five  specimens:  4  male,  1 
female,  received  from  Mr.  F.   P.  Dodd. 

BiRTHAMA   DELOCROSSA,   U.   Sp. 

( Delocrossos,  plainly  edged.) 

Male,  20  mm.  Head,  palpi,  thorax,  and  abdo- 
men fuscous;  antenuce  ochreous-fuscous.  Legs  fus- 
cous; tarsi  annulated  with  wliitish-ochreous.  Forewings 
shortly  triangular;  costa  straight,  gently  rounded  towards 
apex,  apex  rounded,  termen  obliquely  rounded ;  deep  fus- 
cous-brown ;  a  transverse  whitish  line  at  base ;  a  fine  whitish 
sub-terminal  line,  preceded  by  a  whitish  dot  in  disc;  ter- 
men dark-grey;  cilia  grey,  with  faint  basal  median  and 
apical  whitish  lines,  llindwings  with  termen  rounded;  dark- 
grey  ;  cilia  as  forewings. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Ttf/nt r. 

N.Q.,  Kuranda,  in  March;  one  specimen  received  from 
Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd. 

Family,   ZEUZERTD^E. 

XVLEUTrS  EREMONOMA,   U.  Sp. 

(En  monftjfios,  dwelling  in  the  desert.) 
Male,  34-44  mm.  Head  and  palpi  brownish-ochreous. 
Antennai  white,  pectinations  fuscous.  Thorax  and  abdomen 
whitish,  suflused  with  brownish-ocliroous.  Legs  ochreous- 
whitish  ;  tarsi  dark-fuscous,  with  whitish  annulations.  Fore- 
winces  clear  white,  with  numerous  dark-fuscous  spots  and 
strigulce;  costa  with  numerous  spots  from  base  to  apex; 
nearly  touching:  or  partly  confluent   with   these  a  sub-costal 
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series  of  spots;  some  small  spots  in  cell;  many  narrow  trans- 
verse strigulse,  more  or  less  elongate,  in  dorsal  and  post- 
median  areas;  cilia  white,  obscurely  barred,  with  pale  fus- 
cous. Hindwings  whitish;  post-median  area  with  numerous 
closely-set  and  partly  confluent  fuscous  strigulae;  cilia  white 
barred  with  fuscous. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Turner. 

Q.,  Cunnamulla  (300  miles  from  coast) ;  five  specimens. 

Family,  TINEID^. 
Sub-family,   XYLORYCTIN^. 
Cryptophasa  xylomima,  n.  sp. 
fXylomimos,  imitating  a  stick.) 

Male,  female,  44-50  mm.  Head  pale  ochreous.  Palpi 
pale  ochreous;  some  fuscous  irroration  on  outer  surface  of 
second  joint  towards  base.  Antennse  pale-ochreous ;  pectina- 
tions in  male  2.  Thorax  whitish,  with  a  few  dark-fuscous 
scales;  tegulae  anteriorly  pale-ochreous,  posteriorly  dark- 
fuscous,  apices  ochreous-brown.  Abdomen  pale  ochreous; 
dorsum  of  third  segment,  bright  ochreous.  Legs  pale-ochre- 
ous; middle  and  posterior  tarsi  fuscous.  Forewings  elongate- 
oblong,  costa  gently  arched  towards  base,  thence  straight, 
apex  rounded,  termen  nearly  straight,  not  oblique;  whitish, 
costal  third  sufTused  with  ochreous-grey,  with  sparse  general 
irroration  of  blackish  scales;  a  transverse  discal  blackish 
mark  before  ^  ;  a  terminal  series  of  dark-fuscous  dots ;  cilia 
whitish.  Hindwings  with  termen  gently  rounded ;  pale-ochre- 
ous; cilia  pale-ochreous. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Tur?ie?\ 

N.Q.,  Mulgrave  River,  near  Cairns;  one  specimen.  Kur- 
anda,  in  December ;  two  specimens  received  from  Mr.  F.  P. 
Dodd. 

CPiYPTOPHASA    PORPHYRITIS,    U.    Sp. 

(  P 07' ph  j/rifeSj  purple.) 

^lale.  46  mm.  Head  and  palpi  white.  Antennae  fus- 
cous; pectinations  in  male  rather  sliort  (lA).  Thorax  white, 
with  a  posterior  and  two  lateral  purple-fuscous  spots.  Abdo- 
men dark-fuscons.  Legs  fuscous,  mixed  with  white.  Fore- 
wiuiTS  elonijale-oblonfr,  costa  very  sli^htlv  arched,  apex  rect- 
ani^ailar.  termen  sliLrhtly  i-ound(Ml,  slightly  opaque;  pale 
purple  irroratcd  v. ith  rcd(Iish-bro^Yn,  whitish,  and  a  few 
blackisli  scales;  costa  from  base  to  middle  fuscous:  base 
from  lioneatli  costa  and  along  dorsum  to  -J  broadly  white; 
a  blackish  discal  dot  beyond  middle;  a  triangular  white  spot 
on    costa   at    ',',   snccecded    by   two   minute   wdiite   dots   before 
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apex;  a  sub-terminal  line  of  blackish  dots  outlined  by  red- 
dish-brown; a  terminal  series  of  reddish-brown  dots;  cilia 
pale  purplish,  a  basal  line  of  reddish-brown  interrupted  by 
white.  Hindwings  dark-fuscous;  cilia  fuscous,  with  some 
whitish  scales,  which  are  absent  towards  apex  and  tornus. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Walsingham. 

N.Q.,  Kuranda,  in  January;  one  specimen  received  from 
Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd. 

CUYPTOPHASA   ARGYRIAS,    U.    Sp.  ' 

(Aryuro6,  silver.) 

Female,  60  mm.  Head  ochreous;  face  ochreous,  whitish 
in  centre.  Palpi  dark-fuscous,  wdth  some  pale  ochreous 
scales;  posteriorly  pale  ochreous.  Antennae  pale-grey;  pec- 
tinations in  male  moderate  (3i).  Thorax  silvery-white; 
tegulse  pale-ochreous ;  patagia  forming  loose  spreading  hair- 
like tufts,  pale  ochreous,  mixed  with  fuscous.  Abdomen 
dark-fuscous;  first  and  second  segments  pale  ochreous;  third 
segment  suffused  with  reddish-ochreous ;  terminal  segment 
ochreous.  Legs  dark-fuscous;  coxae,  small  posterior  tufts 
on  anterior  tibiae,  and  obscure  tarsal  annulations  ochreous. 
Forewings  elongate-oblong,  costa  gently  arched,  apex  round- 
ed, termcn  rounded,  scarcely  oblique ;  shining  silvery  white ; 
a  dark-fuscous  line  along  costal  and  terminal  edge,  broader 
on  latter;  cilia  whitisb-ochreous.  Hindwings  ochreous-whit- 
ish-grey;  terminal  edge  fuscous;  cilia  pale  ochreous,  with  a 
basal  fuscous  line. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Walsirnjham. 

N.Q..  Kuranda,  in  January;  one  female  and  a  muti- 
lated male  received  from  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd. 

Cryptophasa    pellopis,    n.    sp. 

f P(//o])fs,  dusky.) 

Male,  32  mm.  Head  whitish.  Palpi  whitisli  ;  external 
surface  of  second  joint  fuscous  except  at  apex.  Anteinirc 
whitish-grey;  pectinations  in  male  3.  Thorax  whitisli,  witli 
some  fuscous  scales.  Abdomen  fuscous;  dorsum  of  third  s(>g- 
ment  ochreous.  l^egs  f useous ;  tarsi  annulated  with  whitish. 
Forewings  oblong,  costa  gently  arched,  apex  rounded,  ter- 
men  obliquely  rounded;  whitish  closely  irrorated  with  brown- 
ish and  dark-fuser»ns :  a  blackish  sufTusion  on  base  of  ensta 
prolonged  as  a  l)lotcli,  reaeliing  fold  at  \.  and  connect t^l 
beneath  costa  with  a  roundish,  blackish.  sub-a])ical  spot;  a 
discal  spot  before  5  is  also  ronneeted  with  this  sufTusion  ;  a 
pale  fuscous  terminal  lino;  cilia  fuscous,  basc^s  whitish,  con- 
taining  an   interru))ted   dark-fuscous    line    at    I.      Hindwinc^s 
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with  termen  rounded;  dark-fuscous;  cilia  pale  fuscous,  with 
a  darker  line  at  ^. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Turner. 

Q.,   Nanango,   in  January,  one  specimen. 

SCIEROPEPLA    MONOIDES,    n.    Sp. 

( MonoeideSy  simple.) 

P'emale,  20  mm.  Head,  palpi,  antennae,  thorax,  and 
abdomen  dark-grey.  Legs  dark-grey;  posterior  pair  whitish. 
Forewings  narrow-elongate,  costa  moderately  arched,  apex 
tolerably  acute,  termen  very  obliquely  rounded ;  uniformly 
dark-grey ;  cilia  dark-grey.  Hind  wings  with  termen  gently 
rounded ;  pale  grey ;  cilia  pale  grey. 

Type  in  Coll.,  Lyell. 

W.A.,  Bridgetown,  in  April;  two  specimens. 

Phylomictis  eclecta,  n.  sp. 
(Ekhktos,  picked  out.) 

Male,  18  mm.  Head  and  thorax  whitish-grey.  Palpi 
whitish,  mixed  with  fuscous.  Antennae  whitish,  towards 
apices  grey;  ciliations  in  male  rather  long  (2i).  Legs  white; 
anterior  and  middle  tibiae  mixed  with  fuscous;  tarsi  fuscous 
with  white  annulations.  Forewings  with  a  large  fovea  on 
under-side  between  veins  10  and  11,  which  are  distorted; 
white  finely  irrorated  with  grey ;  a  large  oval  grey  spot  on 
dorsum  at  |  ;  cilia  white,  bases  barred  with  grey.  Hind  wings 
with  termen  gently  rounded,  slightly  sinuate;  grey;  cilia 
grey. 

Type  in  Coll.,   Turner. 

Q.,  Burpengary,  near  Brisbane,  in  August;  one  speci- 
men. 
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Notes  on  South  Australian   Marine  Mollusca.  with 

DESCRIPTIONS   OF    NEW   SPECIES.-PART    Ml. 
By  Jos.  C.  Verco,  M.D.  (Lond.),  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  etc. 

[Read  May  1,  1906.] 
Plate  IV. 

Cingulina  spina,   Crosse  and  Fischer. 

Turritella  spinoy  Crosse  and  Fischer,  Journ.  de  Conch.  1864, 
p.  347;  1865,  p.  44,  t.  3,  figs.  12-14  type  locality,  St.  Vincent 
Gulf;  Aclis  tristriata,  Ten.  Woods,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Tasm.,  1877, 
p.  150;  type  locality,  N.W.  Coast,  Tasmania;  No.  220,  Handlist 
of  Aquatic  Moll,  of  S.  Aust.,  Adcock,  1893. 

"Bhis  species  varies  greatly.  It  may  be  very  attenuate,  or 
comparatively  wide;  uniformly  subulate  or  posteriorly  spin- 
dle-shaped; have  valid  or  obsolete  axial  striae;  a  smooth  base, 
or  with  numerous  sublenticular  spiral  grooves,  or  two  slight 
spiral  undulations.  The  last  whorl  may  be  very  ventricose. 
A  more  or  less  valid  lira  may  lie  in  the  suture.  The  cinguli 
are  usually  nearly  equal,  but  the  central  one  may  be  more 
developed,  and  the  suture  be  wide  and  deep  and  distinct. 

Cingulina  diaphana,  apec.  nov.     PL  iv.,  i\<f.  11. 

Shell  thin,  diaphanous.  Protoconch  asymmetrical 
smooth.  Whorls  exclusive  of  this  six,  medially  carinate, 
with  seven  valid  spiral  lirae,  equally  distant  on  the  penulti- 
mate, scabrous  from  microscopic  accremental  striae,  obliquely 
receding  from  the  suture.  Suture  well  marked,  slightly 
channelled.  Body-whorl  with  a  stouter  lira  at  the  periphery, 
and  a  deeper  sulcus  below  it,  and  seven  basal  lirce  less  valid 
than  those  above,  base  sloping.  Aperture  fusifornily  lozenge- 
shaped,  slightly  contracted  behind,  and  narrowly  effuse  in 
front.  Outer-lip  simple.  Columella  slightly  convex  pos- 
teriorly uniformly  concave  throughout  the  anterior  three- 
fourths  ;  inner-lip  complete. 

Length,  2*1  mm.;  breadth,  '7  mm.;  aperture,  '6  mm. 

Hah. — Henley  Beach,  one  example  in  the  latie  Prof. 
Tat^e's  collection,  labelled  ''Mathilda  yagoduln.^'  One  other 
specimen  dredged  in  deep  water  St.  Vincent  Gulf. 

Scala  aculeata,   Sowerby,  jun. 

Scalaria  aciilcata,  Soworby,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Loud.,  1844,  g. 
12;  Thes.  Conch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  86,  sp.  13,  pi.  xxxii.,  figs.  35,  30,  3/, 
1847;  Tryon,  Man.  Conch.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  63,  pi.  xiii.,  figs.  90,  91, 
1887;  No.   192,   Handlist  of   Aquatic  Moll,  of  S.   Anst.,    1893:   S. 
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aculeafa,  Lamarck,  1819:  in  Tate  and  May's  Tasmanian  CensuSy 
Proc.  Lin.  Soc.  of  N.S.W.,  1901,  pt.  3,  p.  379. 

It  ranges  alive  from  the  shore  (Henley  Beach,  "with  & 
purple  mucus,"  A.  Zietz),  to  12  fathoms  Porpoise  Head,  and 
22  fathoms  Backstairs  Passage;  and  dead  in  perfect  condi- 
tion in  104  fatiioms  35  miles  S.W.  of  Neptune  Islands. 

5cala  jukesiana,  Forbes. 

Scdlmid  JHk(.'<innUy  Forbes,  appendix  to  Voy.  of  **Rattle- 
snake,  '  vol.  ii.,  p.  38^3.  t.  3,  f.  7,  18o2 ;  Tryon,  Man.  Conch.,  voL 
ix.,  p.  6(),  pi.  xiv.,  f.  20,  1887;  No.  194,  Handlist  of  Aq.  Moll., 
Adcoc'k.  1893.  Scald ria  clflicatula,  Crosse  and  Fischer,  Joum.  de 
Couch.,  1864.  p.  347;  18(io,  p.  42,  t.  3,  f.  9  10;  type  locality,  St. 
Vincent  Gulf.S.  Aust. ;  Tryon,  Man.  Concn  ix.,  p.  69,  pi.  14,  f. 
30,   1887 ;   habitat.  New  Caledonia. 

Tryon  defines  it  as  "very  minutely  spirally  striated,"  but 
Crosse  savs  "the  intervals  between  the  ribs  are  smooth."  No 
fine  spiral  lines  could  be  detected  by  me  on  the  two  shells  in 
the  British  Museum,  labelled  ''*S'.  dellcatula,  Cr.  and  F.,  S. 
Aust.,  G.  F.  An^as,"  on  the  back  of  the  tablet  being  "S. 
Aust.  and  New  Zealand.     Type." 

Pritchard  and  Gatliff,  in  Cat.  of  Marine  Shells  of  Victoria, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Vict..  1900,  vol.  xiii.  (N.S.)  pt.  i.,  p,  143, 
give  S.  ro/^^o7>^  Crosse  and  Fischer,  Joum.  de  Conch.,  1864, 
p.  347  ;  1865,  p.  43,  pi.  iii.,  f.  11,  12,  as  a  synonym  ;  but  the 
type  slioll  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  shows  a  well-marked  peripheral 
keel,  which  none  of  our  S.  Australian  S.  jukesiana  possesses, 

Scala  friabilis,  Sowerby,  jun. 

Srdltirifi  fr'bfhiJis.  Sow.,  Pioc.  Zool.  Soc,  Lond.  1844,  p.  27; 
Tlios.  C'oiicli..  vol.  i.,  p.  9-5,  sp.  47,  pi.  xxxiii.,  f.  47,  1847:  Trvon. 
Man.  Conch.,  vol.  9,  p.  61,  L  75,  1887;  No.  193,' Handlist 'Aq. 
Moll.,  Adco(^k,  1893. 

On  the  tablet  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  is  "Swan  River,  Austra- 
lia, on  the  sands,  unique.  Dr.  Collie,  type."  Our  shells  are 
identical  with  this;  hut  one  measures  22  mm.,  i.e.,  6  mm. 
lon£rer  than  the  type.  Porpoise  Head.  12  fathoms,  2  recent, 
2  dead  :  Backstaii's  Passage,  20  fathoms,  1  recent. 

Scala  rubrolineata,  Sowerby,  jun. 

Smhiriii  luhroUnt  (ltd ,  Sow.,  Thcs.  Conch.,  vol.  i.,  p.  91.  sp. 
'S4.  pi.  xxxiv..  f.  83,  SI.  18J7;  Trvoii,  Man.  Conch.,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
(i(t.    ])I.    xii.,    f.  82-83.    1SS7. 

This  specii's,  rnisidentified,  was  listed  in  Handlist  of  Aq. 
Moll,  of  S.  Aust.,  Adeock,  1893,  as  No.  195,  S.  iinpfrinlis,  Sby. 
It  is  verv  rare.  Tlie  Levens  Beach,  Spencer  Gulf  (W.  T.  Bed- 
nail)  :  St.  Vineeiit  Oiilf  (D.  J.  Adeock). 
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Scala  zelebori,  Dunker. 

Scalar  la  zelehori,  Dunker,  Verhandl.  Zool.  Bot.,  Gesell., 
Wien,  1866,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  912.  Scalaria  zelehori,  Frauenfeld, 
Reise,  Fregatte  Novara,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  3,  p.  7,  t.  i.,  f.  6,  1868; 
Tryon,  Man.  Conch.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  78,  pi.  15,  f.  76.  1887;  Hand- 
list of  Aq.  Moll,  of  S.  Aiist.,   Adcock,  1893,   No.   199. 

This  is  recorded  for  S.  Aust.  by  Tate,  from  a  single  in- 
dividual given  to  him  by  Mr.  Pulleine,  from  Encounter  Bay. 
No  other  collector  has  taken  it,  nor  has  it  been  found  in  Tas- 
mania or  Victoria.     Probably  it  does  not  occur  here. 

Scala  platy pleura,  ftpec.  nov,     PI.  iv.,  fig.  6. 

Shell  moderately  solid,  whorls  8,  increasing  rapidly. 
Protoconch  two  whorls,  smooth,  convex.  Whorls  well  round- 
ed. Suture  deep,  simple.  Varices  running  forward  below, 
solid,  rather  low,  doubly  flanged  so  that  a  free  edge  projects 
slightly  on  either  side,  edges  minutely  cut,  surface  sliglitly  ir- 
regular, subangular  below  the  suture,  15  on  the  body-whorl. 
Aperture  roundly  quadrate,  with  an  oblique  gutter  at  the 
base  of  the  columella. 

Sculpture, — Obsolete  subdistant  spiral  incisions  mount- 
ing the  varices. 

Length,  5  mm.  ;  spine,  2*6  mm. ;  width,  2*3  mm. 

Tlab. — Backstairs  Passage  22  fathoms,  2  dead.  Type  in 
Dr.  Verco's  collection. 

The  second  shell  is  rather  thinner,  and  its  varices  are 
not  quite  so  solid. 

Didgjwi^is. — From  S.  zelebori,  Frnfd.,  its  nearest  ally,  it  is 
distinguished  by  more  numerous  varices,  and  its  incisions, 
which  are  quite  different  from  the  more  distant  spiral  lirae  of 
the  N.Z.  form.  It  difTers  from  S.  jukf^slana,  Forbes,  in  the 
more  rapid  increase  of  its  whorls,  its  fewer  and  much  more 
solid  varices,  which  also  run  forward  and  downwards  instead 
of  backward. 

Scala  acanthopleura,  spec.  nov.     PI.  iv.,  i\'^.  H. 

Shell  rather  solid,  whorls  8,  rapidly  increasing.  Proto- 
conch conical,  sniootii,  sharp,  3  whorls,  homostrophc.  Varices 
solid,  iialf  tlie  width  of  the  interspaces,  numerous,  20  on  the 
body- whorl,  tuberculatc,  4  tubercles  or  prickles  on  the  penul- 
timate. 7  on  the  body-whorl,  microscopically  axially  striate. 
Interstices  very  minutely  close! v  spirallv  Urate,  lirae  mount- 
ing tlie  varices.  Aperture  round,  with  a  sliallow  gutter  at 
the  junction  of  the  basal  lip  and  the  columella,  which  is  thus 
slightly  twisted  and  toothed.  The  varices  wind  round  the 
columella  as  7  oblique  plaits  ceasing  at  the  inner  lip,  which 
here  is  thin  and  erect. 
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Length.  4*1  mm.;  spire,  2*6  mm.;  width,  2"6  mm. 
Hab,~l04^  fathoms,  35  miles  S.W.  of  Neptune  Islands, 
5  dead. 

Type  in  Dr.  Verco's  collection. 

Scala  crassilabrum,  Sowerby,  jun. 

Scalaria  crassilahrum,  Sow.,  jun..  Thes.  Conch.,  vol.  i.  p. 
105,  p.  87,  pi.  XXXV.,  figs.  115,  ll6,  1847;  Tryon,  Man.  Conch., 
vol.  ix.,  p.  82,  pi.  17,  f.  32,  1887. 

The  localities  given  are  the  Philippines  and  Central 
America,  and,  though  the  regions  are  remote,  our  shell 
answers  to  the  description  and  figures.  Dredged  in  deep  wat-er, 
St.  Vincent  Gulf.  One  example,  measuring  12'75  mm.  by  3'5 
mm. 

Scala  g^ranosa,  Quoy. 

Tvrritella  granosa,  Quoy,  Zool.  Voy.  Astrolabe,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
138,  t.  55.  f.  29,  30;  Scalarw  (jrftnulnsa.  Quov,  Trvon,  Man. 
Conch.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  80,  pi.  xvi.,  f.  11,  1887;  No.' 198,  Handlist  of 
Aq.  Moll,  of  S.  Aust.,  Adcock,  1893;  Scal<ji'ia  huUinensiSf  E.  A. 
Smith,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6),  vii.,  1891,  p.  139,  only  a  smooth 
form,  teste  Hedley,  Proc.  Lin.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  1901,  pt.  iv.,  p.  701, 
pi.  xxxi.,  f.  21. 

Taken  alive  at  Encounter  Bay,  in  crevices  of  rocks  (Dr. 
Perks).  It  must  be  a  very  littoral  species,  as  no  example  has 
been  dredged  by  me. 

Scala  australis,  Jjamarck. 

Snilaria  mtsfnilis,  Lam.  Anim.  s.  Vert.,  2nd  edit.,  vol.  vi., 
p.  228,  sp.  (),  1843:  DelcAssej-t  RecueiL  t.  33,  h  11:  Thes.  Conch., 
p.  103,  sp.  82,  pi.  XXXV.,  f.  13o,  1847:  Trvon  Man.  Conch.,  vol. 
ix.,  p.  7(5,  pi.  xvi.,  f.  90,  1887:  No.  197  Handlist  of  Aq.  Moll, 
of  S.  Anst.,  Adooc-k.  Ilah.  "the  Seas  of  New  Holland.'' — M.  Mac- 
leay." 

Taken  alive  on  the  beach  at  Corny  Point,   Spencer  Gulf 

(Dr.  Perks),  and  Middleton  (D.  J.  Adcock).    It  must  be  very 

limited  in  its  range  as  regards  depth,  for  I   have  not  taken 

a  single  individual  alive  or  dead  by  dredging. 

Scala  censors,  Crosse  and  Fischer. 

ScdJdiia  cansoi's,  Cro.sse  and  Fischer,  Journ.  de  Conch., 
vol.  xii.,  1864,  p.  317;  xiii.,  ISGo,  p.  43,  pi.  3,  figs.  11,  12:  Tryon, 
Man.  Conch.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  74,  pi.  13,  f.  11,  1887:  No.  196,  Hand- 
list of  A(|.  Moll,  of  S.  Anst.,  Adcock,  1893.  Type  locality,  St. 
Vincent  (in if.  S.  Aust. 

In  the  Brit.  Mus.  the  tablet  has  on  it-s  face,  "i*^.  ronxnrs, 
Cr.  and  Fischer,  Ceylon,  G.  F.  Angas,'  and  on  its  back,  "Type." 
It  has  a  peripheral  keel.  Mr.  J.  C.  Melville  cites  it  from 
Bombay,  and  refers  it  to  ptrplem.  Pease.  I  have  a  not-e  with- 
out any  reference.  "Angas  sent  shells  from  S.  Aust.  to 
Crosse,  for  description,   and    among    them    were  S\    tlflirafitla 
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and  S,  consors,  their  habitat  being  given  as  St.  Vincent  Gulf  : 
and  then  sent  the  type  of  .S'.  consors  to  the  Brit.  Mus.  as  from 
Ceylon."  No  shell  answering  to  its  description  has  been  found 
in  S.  Aust. 

Scala  valida,  spec.  nov.     PL  iv.,  fig.  7. 

Shell  elongate,  imperforate,  9  whorls.  Protoconch  con- 
spicuous, submammillate,  IJ  whorls,  at  first  smooth,  then  with 
gradually  developing  axial  costae ;  it  ends  abruptly  with  a 
faintly  averted  edge,  and  is  followed  by  spirally  striated 
sculpture.  Spire-whorls  uniformly  convex.  Suture  deep, 
subcanaliculate.  Body-whorl  convex,  with  a  bold,  square, 
subtuberculate  peripheral  rib  ;  base  somewhat  concave.  Aper- 
ture sliglitly  oblique,  roundly  oval,  faintly  flattened  anteri- 
orly :  border  well  defined,  smooth,  and  flat ;  at  the  base  its 
outer  margin  is  not  curved,  but  straight.  Varices  12, 
sliglitly  advanced  at  the  upper  suture. 

Srif/j/fit/'f, — Axial  ribs,  18  in  the  body-whorl,  about  as 
wride  as  the  interspaces,  prominent,  round,  tapering  at  each 
end,  terminating  at  the  peripheral  rib,  which  widens  to  meet 
them,  and  so  becomes  undulatingly  tuberculate.  Spiral  lirae 
12  on  the  body- whorl  above  the  periphery  crossing  the  costse 
and  extending  to  the  aperture:  7  spiral  lirse  on  the  base  in- 
creasing in  width  towards  the  axis.  The  interstices  between 
all  lirae  spiral  and  basal  and  the  edges  of  the  peripheral  rib  are 
punctate. 

()r)}((wt'iif. — The  shell  is  whitish.  Three  obscure  spiral 
light-brown  bands,  one  tinging  the  peripheral  rib,  one  just 
below  the  centre  of  the  whorls,  and  one  midway  between  this 
and  the  upper  suture.  The  last  band  is  chiefly  represented 
bv  a  small  brown  blotch  on  the  rib  behind  each  variceal  costa. 

Length.  6*4  mm. :  spire,  27  mm.  :  aperture,  including  the 
rim,  16  mm.  :  width,  2*3  mm. 

TIah. — Backstairs    Passage,   deep    water,  6    recent,  none 

alive. 

Type  in  Dr.  Verco's  collection. 

Vnriafions.  -The  spiral  lime  may  be  onlv  9  or  may  be  17. 
One  shell  is  6*9  mm.  in  length,  with  9  whorls. 

Scala  morchi,  Angas. 

Scnhi  (Ciisotreina  morchi),  n.  sp.,  Vroc.  Zool.  Soc.,  Jjond., 
1871,  Jan.  3.  p.  15.  pi.  i..  f.  7;  tvpe  locality.  Port  Jackson:  op. 
cit.,  1871.  Jan.  17,  p.  90.  ^p.  23:  Trvon.  Man.  Conch.,  vol.  ix., 
1887,  p.  82,  pi.  U;,  f.  7. 

Some  twelve  examples  of  this  shell  have  been  dredged 
by  me  in  the  deeper  waters  of  St.  Vincent  and  Spencer  Gulf, 
and  one  at  104  fathoms,  35  miles  south-west  of  the  Neptune 
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Islands.  In  the  British  Museum  is  one  shell  labelled,  *'S. 
morchif  Angas;  Port  Jackson,  G.  F.  Angas" ;  it  is  not  affirmed 
to  be  a  type;  but  it  quite  agrees  with  Angas's  description. 
The  axial  and  spiral  ribs  and  ridges  are  of  about  equal  pro- 
minence, and  there  is  no  peripheral  rib.  There  are  varices 
at  irregular  intervals  which  run  downwards  and  backwards  on 
the  spire;  these  are  not  noted  in  the  definition  of  the  type. 
It  recalls  the  S.  sutnralisy  Hinds ;  but  this  has  a  valid  peri- 
pheral rib,  which  appears  as  a  lira  in  the  suture,  and  its  axial 
cost®  are  more  marked,  and  it  is  a  larger  shell,  being  ei^ht 
lines  in  length,  with  ten  whorls,  instead  of  five  lines  with  nine 
whorls.  Our  S.  Aust.  examples  vary  very  greatly.  First  the 
peripheral  rib  is  quite  valid,  and  tlie  axial  costse  end  abruptly 
upon  it,  and  the  base  has  only  spiral  lirae.  In  one  this  just 
appears  in  the  suture  as  a  lira.  In  others  this  rib  is  less  and 
less  marked,  and  may  be  quite  absent.  The  axial  costae  also 
difiFer  in  validity,  much  surpassing  the  spiral  ridges,  or  equal- 
ling them,  or  being  less  prominent ;  they  may  end  at  the  peri- 
pheral rib,  or  extend  beyond  the  periphery,  and  gradually 
fade  out  on  the  base.  The  spiral  ridges  may  vary  in  number 
and  in  size  and  in  the  degree  to  which  they  modify  the  axial 
costae.  But  all  have  the  irregular  varices  and  a  minute  punc- 
tate surface. 

These  considerations  suggest  the  identity  of  .'>^.  rtwrrhi, 
Angas,  with  S.  siiivrnlis.  Hinds.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
latter  has  the  punctate  sculpture,  and  as  it  is  a  much  larger 
shell,  and  comes  from  a  remote  region,  this  is  left  suh  juffirr. 
Whether  S.  vnTula^  Verco,  and  .S'.  invah'dn,  Veroo,  will  alsn 
rome  witliin  the  specific  definition  of  S.  morrh?\  Ansjas,  must 
be  left  until  more  material  is  gathered  :  at  present  intermedi- 
ate forms  are  wanting^.  One  example  of  S.  rnnrclii  supplied 
an  operculum,  fisfured  on  pi.  iv.,  figs.  1,  2,  whicli  is  similar 
to  that  of  S.  anilenfn.  Low.,  and  tends  to  confirm  tlie  generic 
position  of  tliis  rather  atypical  Scala. 

Scala  invalida,  spec.  nov.     PI.  iv.,  figs.  9,  10. 

Shell  rather  thin,  translucent,  elongate,  inq")erf orate,  11 
whorls.  Protoconch  deflected,  2  whorls,  nearly  smooth  :  the 
first  round,  the  second  ani:^ulate  just  above  its  centre,  and 
ending  in  a  varix.  Spire  v-horls  8,  regularly  convex  :  suture 
deep,  simple.  Body-whorl  roujid  with  the  merest  peripheral 
anirnlation.  Ai)ertnre  snbrotnnd,  flattened  by  the  base  of 
the  bodv-whorl,  maririn  thickened  externally. 

SnfJpf}/7'e.--yery  crowded,  fine  axial  and  spiral  lirre, 
pnnctatiDL''  the  whole  snrfacp.  The  axial  lirre  vary  somewhat 
in  thickness  :  they  continue  over  the  ba.se  and  the  callus  of 
the  aperture,  so  as  to  reach  nearlv  to  its  inner  marpn,  leav- 
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ing  only  a  narrow  rim  smooth.  Deep  in  the  suture  are 
tubercles  on  the  upper  border  of  each  whorl,  about  24  on  the 
body-whorl.  Varices  at  irregular  intervals,  one  on  the  sec- 
ond whorl,  one  on  the  fifth,  and  one  at  the  aperture.  They 
curve  forwards  towards  the  upper  suture. 

Length,  10'4  mm.  :  breadth,  3  mm. :  body-whorl,  3*5  mm. 

Tlah. — St.  Vincent  Gulf,  deep  water,  one  recent. 

Oh!t. — This  species  may  prove  to  be  an  extreme  variant  of 
S.  morr/if,  Angas,  in  which  the  radial  and  spiral  costne  have 
been  suppressed  or  reduced  to  punctating  lirellae. 

Scala  (acrilla)  minutula,  Tate  and  May. 

Snihirio  (acriHa)  ju'nuifuJn,  Tate  and  Mav,  Proc.  Rov.  Soc. 
of  S.  Anst^.  xxiv.,  1900,  p.  9o ;  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W*.,  1901, 
pt.  3,  p.  379,  pi.  XXV.,  fig  41;  type  locality,  Tasmania;  type  in 
Hobart  Museum. 

7/^//;.— Fowler's  Bay  (R.  Tate),  St.  Vincent  Gulf. 

Crossea,  A.  Adams. 
Crossea  labiata,  Ti'u.- Woods. 

Crns.^rti  Idhiiifff,  Teu-Woods,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Ta.sm.,  1875,  p. 
lol  ;  type  locality,  lx>iig  Hay,  Tasm.  ;  No.  liOO  in  Handlist  Aq. 
Moll,  of  S.  Aust.,  Adcook.  1893;  Iledlov.  Proc.  Linn.  Soc. 
X.S.W..  1900,  p.  oOO,  pi.  xxvi.,  f.  18;  Tate  and  Mav.  Census  of 
:Mnrine  Moll,  of  Ta&m.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  N.S.AV.,  1901,  pt.  3,  p. 
379. 

Dredged  dead  St.  Vincent  Gulf  9  and  o  fathoms  (Verco), 
Beach  Holdfast  Bay,   Aldinga,  West  Coast  (R.  Tate). 

Crossea  concinna,  Annas. 

Pros.  Zool.  Soc,  liond.,  1867,  p.  911,  t.  4-1,  f.  14;  Tryon, 
Man.  Conch.,  ix.,  p.  85,  pi.  17,  f.  45,  1887;  Tate  and  May  in 
Census  of  Alarine  Moll,  of  Tasm.,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  N.S.AV., 
1901,  pt.  3.  p.  380;  Conchvl.  Cab.,  Mart,  and  Cliemn.  Ikl.  1, 
Abt.  28,  p.  261,  t.  41,  f.  10.  1902. 

I)rcd<]^ed  dead  St.  \'inrent  Gulf  and  Backstairs  Pa.ssage, 
17  fathoms,  7  dead. 

Crossea  cancellata,  T('ii.AVoo<ls. 

Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Tasm.,  1878,  p.  122.  Type  locality,  Hlack- 
nian's  Hay,  Tamn.  1)( }  ph'uwiia  joJuistoiii,  Reddomo,  Pr(x?.  Hoy. 
.Soc,  Tasm.,  1882,  j).  31,  and  1883.  p.  109:  ('ro.^s(i(i  i(ini<  Uafdj 
Teu-Wo(KU,  'J'at<'  and  .Mav.  Ccii^n^  Maiiuc  Moll.  Tasm.,  l*roc. 
J. inn.  Sue,   N.S.W.     19()1.  pt.  3,  p.  381,  pi.  xxiii.,  tin;.   1. 

Dredged   ulT  Xewlaiid   Head,    20   fatJKtms,   5   dead. 

(?)  Terebra  dyscritos.      PI.  i\.,  ti-s.  3,  1,  5. 

Shell  vSolid,  l(jnt^',  ni'irow.  Whorls  7.  Pr()toe()n(  h  2 
whorls,  homostrophe,  convex,  with  20  tine  spiral  ineisions 
ending  abruptly  in  a  varix,  white.  Spire  whorls  with  angu- 
lation at  one-fourth  the  distance  frorn  the  lower  suture:  uni- 
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formly  concave  between  the  angulations;  with  axial  costae, 
valid,  rounded  nearly  as  wide  as  the  interspaces,  and  spiral 
lirae,  wider  anteriorly,  wider  than  their  interspaces,  crossing 
the  costae,  six  above  the  angulation,  and  two  below  it;  fine 
accremental  strise  under  the  lens.  Suture  distinct,  linear, 
undulating,  convex  between  the  costse.  Body-whorl  oblong 
with  two  median  rounded  carinae,  the  upper  larger,  more 
prominent,  forming  the  angulation  (in  the  spire  whorls),  the 
lower  producing  the  upper  margin  of  the  suture,  tubercu- 
lated  by  the  axial  costye,  which  cease  at  the  lower  one;  six 
spiral  lirae  above  them,  two  between  them,  and  ten  of  vary- 
ing size  below  them  on  the  concave  base.  Aperture  subtri- 
angular,  outer  side  straight,  inner  sigmoid.  Outer  lip  thin, 
slightly  excavated  just  below  the  suture  for  one-sixth  of  ita 
extent  to  form  a  sliallow  sulcus,  wath  a  margin  feebly  thick- 
ened and  everted,  then  excavated  again  to  the  upper  carina, 
an  acute  short  projection  between  the  two  excavations;  edge 
crenulatod  by  spiral  lirae  and  carinae.  Basal  lip  begins  at  the 
lower  carina  and  is  concavo-convex  to  the  anterior  notch. 
Columella  concavo-convex  from  behind   forwards. 

Dnnen.^iona. — Length,  9'1  mm. :  width,  2*7  mm. :  aper- 
Hirc,  2*8  mm. ;  body-whorl,  4*8  mm. 

Locality  of  tvpe,  St.  Vincent  Gulf,  22  fathoms  with  6 
other  examples,  100  fathoms  off  Beachport,  one  broken,  110 
fathoms  6,  130  fathoms  off  Cape  Jaffa,  2  broken. 

Orjunneiif. — The  tyj)e  is  white,  but  a  co-type  shows  a 
brown  tinting  of  the  two  carinae  and  of  that  part  of  the  axial 
costre  connecting  them,  most  marked  at  the  tubercles  of  junc- 
tion. This  shell  is  10*1  mm.  long,  and  shows  fifteen  spiral 
lirae  at  the  base. 

()hii(  rvfffinvx.  -T\\Q  living  mollusc  has  not  been  taken,  so 
the  radula  and  the  operculum  (if  any)  are  not  known.  Its 
gtncric  position  is  very  doubtful,  and  even  its  family  is  ques- 
tionable. Some  concholoEfists  \vho  have  seen  it  refer  it  with 
doubt  to  the  Tcrt^hruhr,  and  propose  the  creation  of  a  new 
genus  for  its  reception.  Its  infra-sutural  sulcus,  barely 
thickened  at  the  mare^in.  suj^^gests  Plevrotom\d(r^  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  frenns  for  it  here. 


Explanation  of  rL.\TE  IV. 

Fio;.    1,  2,  Operculnm   of  Sen  la   mtJiclii,   Angus. 
,,       '\,   4,  ."3,    i"   Trrrhvd  tlyscrifns. 
.,      ('),  Si'dhi  i>hii  ijph  nr<i ,  n.  sp.,  Verco. 

7,  ,.       vdhihi,  II.   bp.,   Verco. 

8,  ,.      actinfhcpJf'Hrn,  n.  sp.,  N'eico. 
9,10,,       invfiH(lii,  n.   sp.,  Verco. 

11,   Cinijulina  diaphuna,  n.  sp.,   Verco. 
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MADREPORARIA      FROM     THE     AUSTRALIAN      AND 

NEW  Zealand  Coasts. 
By  John  Dennant,  F.G.S. 

[Read   October  2,  1906.] 

Plates  V.  and  VI. 

The  following  corals  have  been  submitted  to  me  for  de- 
scription :  — From  South  Australia,  by  Dr.  Jos.  Verco  and  the 
late  Professor  Tate;  from  New  South  Wales,  by  Messrs.  Hed- 
ley  and  Petterd ;  and  from  New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Henry  Suter. 
They  are  arranged  in  15  species  and  as  many  genera.  Nine 
species  prove  to  be  new,  three  were  described  by  Moseley  from 
the  "Challenger"  dredgings,  two  are  corals  described  by  Ten. 
Woods  from  the  coast  of  New  South  W^ales,  and  one  is  a 
varietal  form  of  a  tertiary  fossil. 

TURBINOLID^. 

Genus  Flabellum,  Lesson. 

Flabellum  australe,  Moseley,  Report  on  Corals,  liSi^l, 

pp.  173-4,  pi.  vii.,  figs.  4,  o. 

This  coral  was  dredged  at  120  fathoms  off  Twofold  Bay 
by  the  "Challenger"  Expedition,  when  eleven  specimens  were 
obtained.  Lately  it  has  been  dredged  in  very  large  numbers 
20  miles  north-east  of  Port  Jackson,  by  Messrs.  Hedley  and 
Petterd,  at  a  depth  of  250  fathoms.  It  has  also  been  dredged 
by  Dr.  Verco  at  90,  120,  and  130  fathoms  off  Cape  Jaffa,  and 
at  110,  loO,  and  200  fathoms  off  Beachport. 

The  specimens  are  generally  of  large  size,  but  none  reach 
the  dimensions  of  Moseley's  largest  example,  viz.,  57  mm. 
high  and  65  mm.  broad.  The  largest  sent  to  me  is  38  mm. 
high  and  44  mm.  broad. 

Genus    Sphenotrochus,    Milne-Edwards  and    ITaime. 
Sphenotrochus  emarciatus,  Duncan  :  var.  perexigfua,  nov. 

A  fossil  coral  from  the  Australian  tertiaries  was  describ- 
ed by  Duncan  in  1865  under  the  name  of  Spin  jiatrorfnis  emar- 
riatns*  Two  vears  later  this  author  re-doscribed  the  same 
coral,  and  in  exactly  the  same  words,  but  with  a  new  specific 
name,  viz.,  >'.  /^'./vvV?/-.!  A^  he  gave  no  reason  for  the  change, 
and  I  know  of  none,  th<?  older  name  is  here  restored.       The 


*  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  FTist.  vol.  xvi.,    ]).  2.  pi.  viii.,  fi^:;.  2. 
tg.J.G.S.,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  298,  pi.  xix.,  fig.  86. 
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fossil  coral  is  very  abundant  in  the  eocene  beds  of  almost  ail 
localities,  and  is  also  sparingly  found  in  the  Gippsland  mio- 
cene.  A  coral  from  Dr.  Verco's  later  dredgings  off  the  South 
Australian  coast  exactly  resembles  in  outward  appearance 
the  common  tertiary  fossil,  the  only  difference  being  that  its 
calico  is  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  length.  1  think  it  may 
rank  as  a  variety,  but  certainly  no  more.  The  major  and 
minor  axes  of  the  calice  are  as  180  to  100.  In  the  fossil  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  axes  is  as  150  to  100,  and  in  an 
excei)tionally  compressed  specimen  as  166  to  100.  Duncan 
gives  the  ratio  of  the  longer  to  the  shorter  axis  in  the  fossil 
as  2  to  1,  but  he  is  certainly  wrong. 

In  all,  nine  specimens  of  the  recent  coral  w^ere  ol:>tained, 
and  the  calices  show  the  same  number  of  septa,  and  the  same 
confused  appearance  of  the  columella,  that  Duncan  mentions 
in   regard   to  the  fossil. 

Height,  6  mm.;  length  of  calice,  4*5  mm.;  breadth  of 
calice,  H'o  mm. 

Dredged  east  of  Neptune  Island  at  45  fathoms;  at  90 
and  130  fathoms  oil  Cape  Jaffa;  and  at  49  and  150  fathoms 
off  Beachport. 

Genus   Trematotkochi's,   Tenison   Woods. 
Trematotrochus  Medley i,  spec.  nav.     PI.  v.,  ti^s.  hi,  a. 

Tliis  is  a  Trcmafofroc/ius  of  the  same  type  as  the  fossil 
one  iirst  described  by  Woods,  viz.,  T.  ftjiesf/atun,  but  is 
broader  and  less  pointed  at  the  base;  the  perforations  in  the 
wall  are  also  larger.  If  any  doubt  still  lingered  as  to  the 
coini)lete  perforation  of  the  wall  in  this  type  of  Trtwdtnfro- 
c/tifs,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  looking  at  the  examples  now 
desirihed,  since,  when  viewed  against  the  light,  the  openings 
show  almost  as  distinct  I  v  inside  the  calice  as  on  the  uutside 
of  the  wall. 

Thi'  coralluni  is  conical,  and  tapers  by  a  double  curve  to 
the  roiuuled  base.  At  the  actual  margin  it  is  slightly  con- 
stricted, and  broadens  out  just  below  to  its  greatest  circum- 
ference.    Tlie  calice  is  circular  and  shallow\ 

The  si'pta  are  in  six  systems,  with  three  cycles.  The  first 
and  secfdid  orderr  are  exsert,  sparingly  granular,  equal,  and 
extend  to  tlu-  eoluniclla;  they  are  stout  compared  with  the 
tertiarif^s.  which,  like  those  of  its  fossil  analogue,  T.  ftnrstra- 
ff/.<  are  extn^inelv  thin  and  reach  but  a  verv  short  distance 
in  the  ('alic\  There  is  a  distinct  columella,  which  is  papil- 
larv  snpi  riorlv,  but  Ix'comes  solid  below,  where  the  larger 
septa    fuse  wit  ii  it. 

Tiie  costa.\  which  corres])ond  with  the  septa,  are  stout 
and  equal,  those  of  the  third  order  being  quite  as  large  as  the 
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rest.  They  are  formed  of  a  series  of  large,  loosely-joined, 
flattened  granules.  The  primaries  and  secondaries  reach  the 
base,  and  tlie  tertiarics  nearly  so.  The  intercostal  spaces  are 
large  and  are  crossed  at  regular  intervals  by  very  thin  bars, 
which  form  the  fenestrated  ornament  characteristic  of  tlie 
genus. 

Height.  5*5  mm. ;  diameter  of  calice,  3*5  mm. 

Dredged  by  Messrs.  Hedley  and  Petterd,  20  miles  north- 
east of  Port  Jackson,  at  a  depth  of  250  fatlioms.  Five  ex- 
amples were  obtained,  two  of  which  are  perfect,  though  their 
mural  perforations  are  clogo^ed  by  sediment.  The  drawing 
of  the  corallum  is  from  a  third  specimen,  one-half  of  which  is 
well  preserved,  and  the  other  half  imperfect :  the  two  remain- 
ing examples  are  fragmentary. 

The  calice  of  T.  II  f  die  if  i  almost  exactly  reproduces  that 
of  T.  fenfHtr(ilUi<,  the  common  eocene  coral,  but  in  the  shape 
of  the  corallum  the  two  species  differ  widely,  the  former  be- 
ing somewliat  barrel-shaped,  while  the  latter  is  long  and  has 
a  pointed  base.  T.  CJnrkii,  tlie  miocene  Trfmntotrnchiisi,  is 
also  barrel -shaped,  but  its  calice  shows  an  additional  cycle 
of  septa.  The  other  species  of  the  genus,  both  fossil  and  re- 
cent, which  have  been  described,  differ  more  markedly  from 
the  present  one. 

CxENa's  Trochocyatiii'S,  ^filne-Edwards  and  TIaime. 

Trochocyathus  Petterdi,  i^pec,  nov,     PI.  v.,  Hi;:s.  2a,  h. 

Tlic  corallum  is  small  and  curved.  It  is  divided  into  two 
approximately  equal  portions,  the  uj^per  of  which  tapers  very 
gently  downwards  to  the  commencement  of  the  lower  half, 
when  it  siuldenly  contracts  and  then  terminates  in  a  narrow 
bluntly-pointed  base.  The  calice  is  circular,  shallow,  and 
crowded  with  se])ta.  At  first  sight  it  a])pcars  to  be  divided 
into  15  c'fjual  parts  by  as  many  principal  septa,  with  three 
others  of  higher  order  in  each  division.  A  close  examina- 
tion, however,  shows  that  there  are  in  realitv  six  systems,  of 
which  onlv  nne  is  perfect,  /./.,  witli  its  full  complement  of 
tertiarics;  another  has  one  tertiarv  only,  while  in  the  remain- 
insr  four  these  septa  are  entirely  wantinL^  The  quaternaries 
and  fjuinaries  are  regularly  developed  between  the  fifteen 
principal  si-pta.  The  total  number  of  septa  is  thus  GO.  Those 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  orders  are  equal  in  thickness,  but  much 
smaller  than  the  rest.  All  the  septa  are  wavy,  and  the  qua- 
ternaries especially  so.  Their  margins  are  entire,  and  their 
sides  are  studded  with  rows  of  strong,  bluntly-pointed  gran- 
ules. Irregularly  shaped  pali  are  placed  in  front  of 
the  secondaries  and  tertiaries,  which  are  rather  shorter  than 
the  primaries. 
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The  columella  occupies  much  space,  and  consists  of  nume- 
rous papilli,  which,  though  irregular  in  shape,  are  on  the 
whole  more  rounded  than  the  pali. 

The  costae  correspond  to  the  septa,  and  are  formed  of 
closely-packed,  flattened  granules,  bearing  horizontal  spines 
which  project  into  the  narrow  intercostal  spaces.  They  descend 
perpendicularly  on  the  wall,  until  they  bend  round  with  the 
curvature  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  corallum.  The  prin- 
cipal costae  are  slightly  larger  than  those  of  higher  order.  The 
latter  sometimes  unite  on  the  wall,  and  then  continue  to  the 
extremity  of  the  base  as  a  single  broad  costa,  or  all  three 
of  those  lying  between  the  principal  costae  may  broaden  out 
independently.  The  specimens  show  considerable  variation 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  costae  on  the  basal  portion  of  the 
corallum.  The  base  itself  is  peculiar.  It  really  extends  from 
the  commencement  of  the  convex  curve  of  the  corallum,  and 
is  formed  of  three  or  four  costae,  which  are  much  broader  than 
any  of  those  on  the  wall  proper.    There  is  no  epitheca. 

Height  of  corallum,  4*5  mm. ;  diameter  of  calice,  4  mm. 
The  coralla  are  not  quite  uniform  in  shape,  the  curvature  be- 
ing occasionally  less  than  in  the  type,  while  the  base  again 
may  be  more  sharply  pointed. 

Dredged  by  ^fessrs.  Hedley  and  Petterd  20  miles  north- 
east of  Port  Jackson,  at  a  depth  of  250  fathoms.  Nine  speci- 
mens were  obtained,  of  which  the  type  is  perfect,  and  the 
others  in  tolerable  order. 

Gknts  Det.toc yathus.  Mihie-Edwards  and  llainie. 

Deltocyathus  rotaeformis,  Tenison  Woods,  Linn.  S<.c. 
N.S.W.,  \()1.  II.,  pp.  ,306-7,  pi.  v.,  fig.  2. 

The  description  and  drawings  of  this  coral  given  by 
Tenison  Woods  are  correct.  His  examples,  six  in  number, 
were  dredged  ofT  Port  Stepliens  by  the  late  W.  Macleay,  at 
a  depth  of  71  fathoms.  After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  it 
has  now  ])cen  dredged  hy  ^lessrs.  Hedley  and  Petterd,  at  250 
fatlionis.  20  miles  north-east  of  Port  Jackson  (11  examples); 
and  also  by  Dr.  Verco.  at  104  fathoms,  35  miles  south-west 
of  Xeptnne  Island.  South  Australia  (147  examples).  The 
latter  srenileman  also  found  the  coral  in  considerable  num- 
bers and  at  varying]:  depths,  up  to  200  fathoms,  off  Cape  Jaffa 
and  Bt>achport.  Two  of  the  New  South  Wales  specimens 
Rvr  sliohtlv  larij-er  tlian  any  from  South  Australia. 

The  alternation  of  the  costne  with  the  septa  is  a  remark- 
ahl(«  feature  of  the  species,  and  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  others  in  the  cfenns. 

Genus  Ktonotrochus,  nor. 
A  Turhinolian  cnral.  liavincf  a  rounded  free  base,  and  an 
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essential  styliform  columella.  Septa  arranged  in  a  series  of 
deltas.  Wall  entire  and  with  prominent  granular  costae.  Pali 
absent.     No  epitheca. 

The  relations  of  the  genus  are  with  Ddtocynthus,  but 
there  are  no  pali.  It  is  allied  also  to  Tfirhinolia  by  its  styli- 
form columella,  but  departs  from  that  genus  by  its  shape,  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  septa,  and  by  the  absence  of  inter- 
costal fossettes. 

Kionotrochus  Suteri,  spef.  nov.      PI.  v.,  figs,  ba^  b. 

The  numerous  examples  of  this  small  coral  are  not  quite 
uniform  in  outline.  The  majority  are  short,  and  approxi- 
mately hemispherical  in  shape,  like  the  example  figured,  but 
a  few  are  slightly  taller;  others  again  are  low,  almost  discoid 
forms. 

In  adults  tlie  coral lum  is  free,  with  a  rounded  convex 
base,  which  shows  a  verv  small  scar  of  former  attachment 
at  its  centre.  Very  young  individuals  are  fixed  generally  to 
shell  fragments,  and  the  corallum  then  has  a  flatly  adherent 
base  and  a  perpendicular  wall.  The  gradations  from  such 
forms  to  those  with  a  free  rounded  base  is  clearly  traceable 
amongst  the  smaller  specimens.  The  scar  of  former  attach- 
ment becomes  less  and  less  conspicuous  as  the  corallum  in- 
creases in  size. 

The  calice  is  circular  and  widely  open.  The  septa  are 
exsert  and  in  six  systems,  with  three  cycles.  They  are 
slightly  serrated  at  the  margin,  and  their  sides  are  beset  with 
numerous  strong,  bluntly-pointed  granules.  The  primaries 
are  longer  and  stouter  than  the  secondaries,  and  these  again 
than  the  tcrtiaries.  The  latter  curve  round  and  join  the  sec- 
ondaries near  tlie  columella,  but  so  deep  down  that  in  a  fresh, 
well-preserved  specimen  the  junction  is  quite  inconspicuous. 
In  worn  examples,  iiowever.  the  deltoid  combinations,  form- 
ed  by  the  union  of  these  septa,  become  well  marked. 

The  columella  is  prominent,  and  in  perfect  specimens  con- 
sists of  an  irrcsjular  pillar,  having  buttress-like  supports  and 
a  central  styliform  projection.  It  is  connected  inferiorly 
with  the  primary  and  secondary  septa  by  slender  processes; 
in  much-worn  specimens  the  columella  presents  a  fascicular 
appearance. 

The  costne  are  continuations  of  the  septa,  but  are  stouter. 
They  are  hic^hly  granular,  and  form  24  equal,  strongly-pro- 
jecting ribs  on  tlie  exterior  of  the  corallum.  The  first  two 
orders  continue  to  the  centre  of  the  base,  near  which  the  tcr- 
tiaries unite  with  the  secondaries.  In  the  intercostal  spaces, 
which  are  verv  narrow,  the  wall  of  the  corallum  is  thin, 
smooth,  and  entire. 
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Height,  3*5  mm.;  diameter  of  calice,  4  mm. 

This  interesting  coral  was  dredged  at  a  depth  of  110 
fathoms  by  Mr.  Henry  Suter  and  Mr.  Charles  Hedley  about 
15  miles  outside  Great  Barrier  Island,  New  Zealand.  It  is 
evidently  very  abundant,  as  a  large  number  of  specimens  have 
been  sent  to  me.  About  20  of  them  are  full-grown  and  toler- 
ably perfect;  20  others  are  also  adult,  but  worn;  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  more  than  30  of  the  juvenile  discoid  forms  pre- 
viouslv  mentioned,  a  few  of  which  are  still  attached  to  minute 
shell   fragments. 

Genus  Paracyathis,  Milne-Edwards  and  Haime. 

Paracyathus  vittatus,  spec,  nov     PI.  v.,  figs,  tla,  b. 

The  only  example  of  this  small  coral  is  attached  by  its 
entire  base  to  a  fragment  of  shell.  It  was  dredged  some  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Verco,  at  a  deptii  of  17  fathoms  off  Point  Marsden, 
Kangaroo  Island. 

The  coral lum  is  low  and  almost  cylindrical  in  shape,  with 
a  slight  constriction  just  above  the  broadly  adherent  base. 
The  main  portion  of  the  wall  is  covered  by  a  stout,  rough 
epitheca,  but  near  the  summit  tiiis  terminates  abruptly,  and 
a  narrow  band  of  well-marked  costae  succeeds,  surrounding 
the  margin  of  the  corallum.  At  the  actual  junction  of  the 
epitheca  and  costal  band  the  latter  slightly  overlaps,  and 
its  lower  Qi\^Q  forms  a  distinct,  sharply-defined  rim. 

The  calice  is  shallow^  and  elliptical,  its  major  and  minor 
axes  boinp:  as  100  to  88.  The  septa  are  in  six  systems,  with 
four  cycles.  The  first  two  orders  are  ex.sort  and  equal,  the 
tertiaries  ar(^  both  smaller  and  shorter,  wiiile  the  quaternaries 
are  extrcmclv  slender,  and  barely  project  into  the  calice.  All 
exti>nd  as  costr\^  bevond  the  wall,  retaining  their  relative  size, 
but  those  of  the  fourth  order,  though  still  slender,  are  pro- 
lonc^ed,  and  become  a  prominent  feature  of  tiie  costal  band. 
All  ordci's  of  septa  are  beset  with  lone:  ^"<^  stout  granules, 
placed  at  rif^lit  ancjles  to  their  sides;  the  edges  have  thus  a 
dentate  appoai-ance,  thousfh  their  upper  surfaces  are  in  reality 
plain.  The  cost.T  are  also  orranular,  but  less  so  than  the 
septa.  Pali  in  more  than  one  crown  are  placed  before  the 
priniarv  and  sccondarv  septa,  and  separated  from  them  by  a 
decji  and  wide  notch.  They  are  of  irregular  shape,  lobed.  and 
sparincfly  s^ranular. 

There  is  a  stroni:  fa^cienlar  cnlumella,  with  occasional  no- 
dules on  its  surface. 

TTeiirht  of  coralhun,  3*5  mm.:  depth  of  costal  band, 
1  mm.  ;  diameters  of  calice.  4  mm.  and  3'.")  mm. 
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Genus  Caryophyllia,  Lamarck. 
Caryophyllia  planilamellata,  sppr,  nov,    PI.  vi.,  figs.  4a,  h. 

This  is  the  first  Caryophyllia  discovered  in  Australian 
waters.  It  is  true  that  Milne-Edwards  and  Haime  recorded 
one  such  species,  viz.,  C  Austral  is*,  but,  as  shown  by  Briigge- 
inann,t  it  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  genus.  The  present 
species  has  been  lately  dredged  in  great  numbers  by  Dr.  Verco 
in  the  South-East  of  South  Australia.  Many  of  the  speci- 
mens are  very  fine,  and  were  dredged  up  alive. 

The  corallum  is  conico-cylindrical  and  more  or  less  curv- 
ed. It  does  not  taper  much  till  the  commencement  of  the 
curve,  when  it  diminishes  rapidly.  The  specimens  vary  a  good 
deal  in  outline,  some  being  lengthened  out  and  much  twisted 
inferiorly.  while  others  are  both  shortly  and  regularly  curved. 
As  a  rule  there  is  a  small  pedicellate  base,  though  some  ex- 
amples, especially  those  with  a  long  distorted  basal  curve,  ter- 
minate in  a  bluntly-rounded  point.  Several  coralla  are  still 
attached  to  shells,  or  other  foreign  substances,  and  in  one  in- 
stance a  long  slender  corallum  is  adherent  by  its  base  to  the 
side  of  a  larger  one. 

The  wall  is  covered  with  a  fine,  glistening,  granular  epith- 
eca,  with  the  costae,  which  correspond  with  the  septa  faintly 
traceable  beneath  it.  There  is  besides  a  tendency  to  the  de- 
velopment of  occasional  knobs  or  protuberances  on  the  wall. 
Many  of  the  specimens  also  sliow  numerous  serpulce,  etc.,  on 
their  surface. 

The  calice  is  shallow,  widelv  open,  and  elliptical;  the 
ratio  of  its  axes  is  about  as  100  to  88.  In  the  type  calice 
there  are  10  primary  and  10  secondary  septa  of  approximately 
equal  length,  18  tertiary  much  shorter,  and  38  still  smaller 
quaternaries.  Prominent,  upright,  and  regularly-shaped  pali 
are       placed       before       the       tertiaries.  As       tliere       are 

onlv     18      tertiaries     in         tliis       calice,     two      half-systems 
beine  without    them,    the    ]iali     are    also   18     instead     of  '20. 
Another  calice  shows  exact  I  v  the  same  arrangement.     In    a 
third  example  T  counted   19,  and   in  a  fourth   20  pali.      The 
number  of  septa  in  the  calicos  of  adult  forms,  like  those  quot- 
ed, does  not,  therefore,  differ  g^reatly.  the  svstems  being  nor- 
mallv  10  and  the  number  of  cycles  4.     Both  pali  and  septa 
are  straii^ht,  moderatelv  thin  lamellce  ;  thev  ajjree  also  in  being 
quite  plain,  i.f\,  free   from    either  spines  or  granules.      Deep 
down,  the  pali  are  connected  with    the    tertiary    septa    by     a 
strai2:ht,  thin,  lensfthened   process;    in    other  words,  the  pali 
are  continuous  with  the  tertiary  septa,    a    deoplv-cut     notch 
mnikiner  the  innction  of  the  two  structures. 

*   Ann.  Sci.  Nat..  Sor.  3,  Zool.,  vol.  x.,  p.  320,  pi.  viii.,  fig;.  2. 
f  Ann.  Xat.  Hi^t.,  vol.   xx.,   p.  310. 
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There  is  a  prominent  columella  consisting  of  seven  or 
eight  twisted  ribbon-like  laminae  arranged  longitudinally  in 
the  fossa.  The  pali  are  connected  with  it  by  stoutish  process- 
es. 

The  specimens  vary  in  size  as  well  as  in  outline;  the  larg- 
est is  47  mm.  in  height,  without  counting  the  curve,  and  its 
calice  is  26  mm.  by  23  mm.  in  diameter.  The  type  calice  is 
18  mm.  long  and  16  mm.  broad.  The  majority  of  the  adult 
examples  are  about  30  mm.  in  length. 

Dredged  oflF  Cape  Jaffa  at  from  120  to  300  fathoms,  and 
off  Beach  port  at  110  fathoms. 

The  only  species  with  which  C.  i)lnni}(nneUat(i  needs  to  be 
compared  is  (\  ro/innv?ii$,  which  was  described  by  Moseley  in 
the  "Challenger"  reports.  His  specimens  came  from  tlieNorth- 
ern  Hemisphere,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  broken  one, 
which  is  recorded  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

I  have  not  seen  any  examples  of  (\  romuntni^,  but  Mose- 
ley's  drawings  show  a  species  with  spined  or  granulated  pali, 
whereas  in  the  Australian  species  these  structures  are  per- 
fectly plain.  Again,  the  latter  has  normally  a  pedicellate 
base,  and  in  some  instances  is  still  attached,  while  C. 
rtnnniunia  is  said  to  be  constantly  free  and  without  sign  of  for- 
mer adherence. 

Tn  1878  Tcnison  Woods  described  a  curious  little  coral 
which  was  dredged  off  Port  Jackson  under  the  name  of  Dutnt- 
ri/fif/n(.<  pani^itirfis^  the  genus  being  new,  and  founded  on 
that  species  alone.  Duncan  proposed  to  absorb  the  genus,  con- 
sidering that  the  solitary  specimen  of  such  a  very  small  coral 
was  not  of  sufficient  value.*  Very  numerous  specimens  have 
now  been  obtained,  and  though  they  do  not  fully  support 
Woods's  diaonosis,  the  gjenus.  slic^htlv  modified,  mav  be  con- 
vcniently  retained.  Instead  of  being  immersed,  the  corallum 
Cfenerallv  rises  for  some  distance  above  tiie  polyzoon  to  which 
it  is  attached,  and  then  shows  distinct  costae.  The  septa  are 
very  deeply  notched  at  their  columella  ends,  and  their  central 
tor»th-like  projections  may  be  fairly  classed  as  pali.  The  coral 
lias  the  habit  of  a  Turbinolian,  thouorh  a  slisfht  amount  of 
endotheca  is  noticeable  in  some  examples. 

Gknts  DrNocYATHi's,  Ten.  Woods  (emend.). 

Coralhnn  simple,  parasitic,  rarely  immersed,  but  usually 
rising  to  some  hcicfht  above  the  ])olyzoon  to  which  it  is  in- 
variablv  attached.  Septa  dentate;  costne  prominent;  one  row 
of  pali.     No  epitheca. 

"^   T?ovi.-sion  of  tlio  Madippornrin,  p.  25. 
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Dunocyathus  parasiticus,  Tenison  Woods,  Proc.  Linn. 
Soc.  N.S.W.,  vol.  II.,  p.  305,  pi.  v.,  fipj.  4. 

The  description  of  the  species  by  Woods  is  in  the  main 
correct,  but  needs  the  following  additions.  The  specimens  are 
attached  to  a  polyzoon,  which  is  always  of  the  same  species, 
viz.,  Bipora  canceilata,  Busk.  A  few  individuals  are  immers- 
ed, but  the  great  majority  rise  above  the  polyzoon,  and  show 
broad  prominent  costae  on  the  wall.  These  do  not  correspond 
with  the  septa,  but  occupy  the  alternate  spaces  between  them. 
The  third  cycle  of  septa  consists  of  very  short,  thin    lamellae. 

A  large  number  of  examples  were  dredged  by  Dr.  Verco, 
35  miles  S.W.  of  Neptune  Island,  at  104  fathoms,  and  olf 
Cape  Jaffa,  at  90  fathoms.  The  species  was  also  found,  but  not 
so  plentifully,  at  130  fathoms  oflF  Cape  Jaffa,  and  from  110  to 
200  fathoms  off  Beachport.  A  single  example  was  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  Hedley,  who  dredged  it  at  250  fathoms  off  Port  Jack- 
son. Woods's  type,  it  will  be  remembered,  came  from  that 
locality,  but  at  a  depth  of  only  45  fathoms. 

Gknus  Ceuatothochus,  Milne-Edwards  and  Haime. 

Ceratotrochus  recidivus,  spec  nov.  Plate  vi.,  iitrs.  hi,  0  ; 

2a,  /',  c. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  coral  were  dredged  by  Dr. 
Verco,  and  all  exhibit  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  viz.,  that  each 
is  invariably  attached  to  the  interior  surface  of  a  fragment  of 
a  similar  eorallite.  A  typical  and  fairly  tall  corallum  is  at- 
tached to  an  earlier  fragmentary  one  in  a  manner  which  in- 
dicates budding  from  a  parent  calice.  A  few  short  septal 
laminiv  are  still  visible  where  the  base  of  the  new  eorallite 
fuses  with  the  niaru:in  of  the  old  wall  (pi.  vi.,  fig.  2</). 
Anotiicr  example  in  the  collection  has  its  wall  split  longitudin- 
ally into  four  nearly  ecjual  portions  :  these  are  still  loosely  held 
tosjrthtr,  and  enclose  an  elliptical  calice,  which  at  its  margin 
sliow^  a  very  thin  inncM'  wall  separate  from  the  outer  one 
(pi.  vi..  fii{.  2h).  A  third  specimen  is  further  advanced,  the 
old  wall  being  now  represented  by  semi-detached  fragments 
onlv.  above  wliich  a  vonnsf  corallum  rises.  The  calice,  which 
is  also  el!ij)tical,  is  wrll  developed,  and  has  its  full  complement 
of  septa.  Many  detached  wall  frasrmcnts,  showing  the  re- 
mains of  septa  on  their  internal  snrfaees.  are  also  mingfled 
with  the  dredi^ed  material  sent  to  me. 

1  think  it  is  evidiMit  from  the  specimens  that  growth  from 
a  parent  calice,  due  to  internal  buddin^:,  has  taken  place. 
Usually  this  appears  to  be  sinirle,  but  examples  «K*cur  where 
two  coralla  are  fixed  to  the  same  fraji^ment.  Sometimes  these 
are  independent  of  each  othtr,  or  they  may  be  jiartly  joined 
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at  their  sides  (pi.  vi.,  fig.  2c).  It  must  be  especially  noted 
that  there  has  been  no  external  budding,  since  in  every  case 
the  new  coralla  are  attached  to  the  internal  surfaces  of  wall 
fragments.  The  mode  of  growth  in  this  species  is,  therefore, 
quite  distinct  from  that  observed  in  ParnsiniUa  ferunda. 
Pourtales,*  or  in  Balanophyllia  rediviva,  Moseley.f 

The  coralla  vary  greatly  in  size,  some  being  quite  minute ; 
still  these  are  attached  to  wall  fragments  just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  larger  individuals.  It  should  be  noted  also  that, 
thounrh  there  are  several  highly  elliptical  calices  amongst  the 
material,  the  majority  are  circular  or  nearly  so. 

The  following  description  of  the  corallum  and  calice  in 
this  species  applies  to  two  of  the  largest  examples  in  the  col- 
lection, the  corallum  of  one  and  the  calice  of  the  other  being 
referred  to  (pi.  vi.,  figs,  la,  b). 

Corallum  long,  tapering,  slightly  curved,  and  adherent 
at  its  base  to  the  internal  surface  of  a  small  fragment  of  the 
wall  of  the  parent  corallite.  This  fragment  still  bears  indis- 
tinct remains  of  the  old  septa. 

The  calice  is  almost  circular  and  deep.  There  are  36 
septa,  which  are  apparently  arranged  in  seven  systems,  most 
of  which  are  defective.  The  number  of  cycles  is  four ;  the 
first  and  second  orders  are  approximately  equal,  the  third 
smaller,  and  the  fourth  very  short.  The  calice  of  the  corallum 
figured  contains  42  septa,  but  in  it  the  same  arrangement  into 
seven  unequal  systems  holds.  An  irregular  septal  develop- 
ment is,  in  fact,  observed  in  all  the  examples,  even  the  young- 
est. The  septa  are  arched,  slightly  exsert,  and  minutely 
granular  on  their  sides. 

Deep  down  in  the  central  fossa  the  columella  consists  of 
a  few,  usually  five  or  six,  pointed  projections.  There  are 
faint  indications  of  costa?,  corri'sponding  with  the  septa,  on 
the  wall,  which  is  thin,  covci'ed  with  a  glistening,  brownish 
ej)itheca,  and  rises  jiist  above  tlio  calicular  margin. 

The  species  is  a  Cerafofrorhns,  of  the  same  type  as  ^". 
tiil)>'!i,  var.  A  f/sfrffJif7h<fis,  which  Duncan  described  from  the 
tertiarv  beds  of  Victoria. 

ITciirht  from  margin  of  wall  to  attached  base,  17  mm.: 
diameter  of  calice,  7  mm.  There  are  only  three  specimens 
of  this  size,  tlie  remainder  hoin^  much  smaller. 

All  were  dredged  by  Dr.  Verco  at  90  fathoms  off  C.  Jaffa, 
and  at  104  fatlioms,  .'iS'miles  S.W.  of  Neptune  Island,  South 
Australia. 

*  Dc^'p-^'cn   0>r:ils,   p.  t21,   pis.   i.,    iii.,   vi. 

t   Poport  on  Corals,  pp.  15^3,  t.  pi.  xv..  f\^s.  10-12. 
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ASTR^ID^. 
Genus  Homophyllia,  Briiggemann. 

Homophyllia  incrustans,  i<pec.  nov.      PI.  vi.,  figs.  3a,  b. 

This  very  small  solitary  coral  is  incrusting  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  valve  of  Chione  roborata.  It  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  being  moored  to  the  shell  by  its  very  slender  costae, 
which,  as  prolongations  of  the  septa,  project  beyond  the  wall. 
The  latter  is  extremely  short,  and  so  much  concealed  by  the 
projecting  costae  that  a  close  scrutiny  is  required  to  determine 
its  presence.  There  is  a  delicate  epitheca,  which  is  not  con- 
tinued on  the  costae. 

The  calice  is  sub-circular  and  convex,  with  a  slight  de- 
pression at  the  centre.  The  septa  are  stout,  and  vary  in  size 
according  to  order.  They  are  in  six  systems,  with  four  cycles. 
The  primaries  are  free,  and  the  remaining  orders  form  six 
deltoid  combinations.  The  secondaries  are  joined  near  the 
columella  by  the  tertiaries,  and  the  latter  again  fork  near  the 
wall  to  form  the  quarternaries.  In  the  centre  of  each  loop, 
thus  formed,  a  thin  septum  represents  the  continuation  of 
the  tertiaries.  The  septa  are  dentated,  and  strongly  spined. 
The  columella  is  small  and  inconspicuous;  it  appears  to  be 
formed  of  two  or  three  flat  and  lobed  papilli. 

A  scanty  endotheca  is  visible  between  some  of  the  septa. 

Height ,  about  '5  mm. ;  diameters  of  calice,  4*5  mm.  and 
4  mm. 

A  single  specimen  only  of  this  diminutive  coral  is  known. 
It  was  dredged  in  St.  Vincent  Gulf,  and  was  handed  to  me 
bv  the  late  Professor  Tate  many  years  sl^o.  I  place  it  pro- 
visionally in  the  genus  TJomo'phyllia. 

FUNGID^. 
Geni's  Bathyactis,  Moseley. 
Bathyactis  symmetrica,  Pourtal^s,  sp. 

Fiuujia  symmefrira,   Poiirtales,   Deop-St-a  Corals,  1871,  p.  46,  pi.  vii., 

fi^s.  r>,  6. 
Bathyarfit   jtt/mmf'frica,     Mosclev,    "  Cliallenger "    Reports,    vol.    il., 

18S1,  pp.  186,  etc.,  pi.  x.,'Hgs.   1-1.3. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  well-known  coral  were  dredged 
by  Dr.  Verco  at  104  fathoms  85  miles  S.W.  of  Neptune  Is- 
land, but  all  are  fractured.  A  single  wliole  example  was, 
however,  obtained  of!  Cape  Jaffa,  at  a  depth  of  130  fathoms. 
This  is  7  mm.  in  diameter. 

The  species  has  been  very  fully  described  by  Moseley, 
who  reports  tliat  it  was  dredi^od  by  the  Challencrcr  Expedi- 
tion at  depths  varying  from  30  fathoms  up  to  'J, 900  fathoms, 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Amongst  other  localities  men- 
tioned, specimens  were  obtained  between  K(*rG^iulon  Island 
and  Melbourne,  but  at  a  great  depth, 
o 
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EUPSAMMID^. 

Genus  Leptopenus,  Moseley. 

Leptopenus  discus  (?),  Moseley. 

Leptopeniut  disaiSj  Moseley,  "  Challenger  ''  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  •iii.'i-S, 
pi.  xiv.,  figs.  1-4;  pi.  xvi.,  figs.  1-7. 

A  number  of  coral  fragments  placed  in  my  hands  by  Dr. 
Verco  and  by  Messrs.  Hedley  and  Petterd  belong  certainly 
to  the  above  remarkable  genus,  but  their  identification  with 
the  species  named  must  be  regarded  as  provisional.  Though 
there  is  not  a  single  perfect  example  present,  every  segment 
shows  the  lace-like  pattern  of  the  septa,  costae,  and  wall,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  genus.  The  majority  of  the  fragments 
represent  from  one-fourth  to  one-eixth  of  the  whole  disc, 
which  has  been  broken  radially  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, and  in  the  line  of  either  the  free  primary  or 
secondary  septa.  The  bifurcation  of  the  predominant  ter- 
tiaries  is  conspicuous  in  every  fragment,  whether  large  or 
small.  The  only  noticeable  difference  between  Moseley 's  ex- 
amples and  the  Australian  ones  is  in  the  length  of  the  cos- 
tal spines.  In  the  former  they  are  long,  but  in  the  latter 
quite  short. 

The  segments  show  a  coral  somewhat  smaller  than  Mose- 
ley *s  species  and  about  15  mm.  in  diameter.  The  extreme 
diameter  of  the  Challenger"  examples  is  given  as  25  mm.,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  long  spines. 

Possiblv  the  Australian  coral  mav  be  new,  but  this  can 
onlv  he  decided  by  an  examination  of  cuitire  specimens. 

hi  all  24  fragments  were  dredged,  viz.,  by  Dr.  Verco,  off 
Cape  Jaffa,  at  90  fathoms:  off  Beachport,  from  100  to  200 
fathoms,  and  35  miles  S.W.  of  Neptune  Island,  at  104 
fathoms.  Messrs.  Hedley  and  Petterd  dredged  a  few  segments 
of  the  same  coral  20  miles  from  Port  Jackson,  at  a  depth  of  250 
fathoms.  The  examples  described  by  Moseley  were  all 
found  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  but  at  much  greater 
depths,  viz.,  from  1.600  to  1,950  fathoms.  The  nearest  local- 
ity is  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean,  lat.  46'  16'  S.,  long.  48^ 
27'  E. 

Okni's  Notophyllia.  Dennant. 

This  genus,  founded  in  1899  to  receive  three  species  of 
tertiary  fossils,  is,  I  now  find,  represented  also  by  a  recent 
coral  in  which  the  generic  characters  are  well  marked.  The 
close  connection,  to  which  attention  has  before  been  called, 
between  the  Australian  corals  of  the  present  day  and  those 
found  fossil  in  adjacent  tertiary  bcd«j  is  thereby  again  strong- 
Iv  illustrated. 
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Notophyllia  recta,  spec.  nov.     PI.  v.,  figs.  4a,  6. 

Corallum  small,  short,  and  compressed.  The  base  is 
wedge-shaped,  and  much  like  that  of  N,  r/rarilis,  mihi.  There 
is  no  epitheca,  and  the  wall  is  highly  vesicular  and  porous.  A 
series  of  fine  granular  lines,  longitudinally  arranged,  and 
placed  between  the  septa,  enclose  the  vesicular  portions  of  the 
wall.  The  wedge-shaped  base  is  also  markedly  granular  and 
porous. 

The  calice  is  moderately  deep  and  very  elliptical,  the 
ratio  of  the  long  and  short  axes  being  as  2  to  1.  The  colu- 
mella is  straight,  lamellar,  and  granular:  together  with  the 
septa  at  the  ends  of  the  longitudinal  axis  it  divides  the  calice 
into  two  halves.  On  each  side  of  the  end  septa  there  are  three 
smaller  ones,  or  12  for  the  whole  calice,  but  tliey  are  not  quite 
equal,  those  adjoining  the  full-sized  end  septa  being  the  small- 
est. In  all  there  are  26  septa,  viz.,  13  in  eacli  half  of  the 
calico,  and.  except  the  small  ones  just  mentioned,  they  are  long 
and  sub-equal.  All  are  thin,  straight,  and  granulated  like  the 
columella.  Tliuir  central  margins  arc  freo  for  some  distance, 
but  lower  down  they  are  continued  by  short  processes  which 
reach  the  columella.  Occasional  pores  are  visible  on  their 
sides,  quite  close  to  the  wall. 

Height,  2mm.  to  3  mm. ;  length  of  calice,  5  mm.;  breadth 
of  do.,  2*5  mm. 

The  three  examples  from  which  the  description  of  this 
species  is  written  were  dredged  bv  Messrs.  Hedley  and  Pet- 
terd  at  250  fathoms  20  miles  N.E.  of  Port  Jackson.  Two 
much-worn  corals,  one  of  which  is  double  the  size  of  those 
quoted,  may  possibly  represent  the  same  species;  these  were 
obtained  by  Dr.  Verco  off  Capo  Jaffa  at  a  depth  of  130 
fathoms. 

The  present  coral  differs  in  many  important  points  from 
3'.  f/rftrllis\  its  nearest  fossil  congener.  The  latter  is  larsfer 
and  has  a  distinctly  different  columella,  while  its  septa  vary 
more  in  size,  and  are  arranged  in  six  well-marked  systems. 

Genus  Dendkophyllia,  Milne-Edwards  and  Haime. 

Dendrophyllia  atrata,  spfc  nnv.      PI.  vi..  Hgs.  ')o.  h. 

Numerous  specimens  of  this  coral  have  been  dredged,  and 
from  various  stations  in  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  etc.,  but  all  at 
shallow  depths.  There  are  a  few  busli-shaped  colonies  like 
the  one  figured,  but  several  examples  are  solitary  and  adher- 
ent to  shells  or  ])o]yzoal  fragments.  That  the  species  in- 
creases by  budding  is,  however,  demonstrated  by  the  compo- 
site clumps,  the  gemmation  l)eing  both  lateral  and  subbasal. 
As  a  rule,  the  solitary  individiuils  are  small,  and  they  pro- 
bably represent  buds  winch  have  become  detached  from  the 
g2' 
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parent  corallum  or  clump.  In  the  latter  the  separate  oor- 
rallites  rise  at  various  angles  from  the  base  or  parent  coral- 
lum, and  are  short  and  cylindrical.  A  much-worn  corallum 
bears  several  lateral  buds  which  arise  at  ri^ht  angles  to  its  side, 
and  in  the  case  of  one  of  them  quite  close  to  the  calicular  mar- 
gin. Another  specimen  consists  of  two  low  corallites  placed 
at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  arising  from  a  common  basal  expan- 
sion. A  third  interesting  example  is  formed  of  a  large 
individual  adherent  to  a  shell  fragment  with  a  smaller  one 
growing  from  it  close  to  its  base,  and  at  a  similar  angle  to 
the  last.  A  distinctly  porous  coenenchyma  is  visible  at  the 
base  of  many  of  the  specimens. 

Broad,  equal  costae  stand  out  prominently  on  the  wall 
of  the  corallites,  especially  close  to  the  calices,  but  the  basal 
expansion  and  also  the  lower  part  of  the  corallites  become 
covered  with  a  fine  but  granular  epitheca.  The  costae  them- 
selves are  markedly  granular ;  in  the  narrow  spaces  between 
them  the  wall  is  very  thin  and  porous. 

Exteriorly  the  corallites  are  light-coloured,  but  the  in- 
terior of  tlie  calices  is  almost  invariably  dark-brown  or  almost 
black.  On  the  type  mass  all  the  calices  are  dark-coloured, 
and,  being  very  deep,  are  somewhat  difficult  to  read,  but  a 
drawing  is  given  of  the  calice  of  a  perfect  but  solitary  speci- 
men which  happens  to  be  light  in  colour. 

The  septa  are  in  six  systems  with  four  cycles.  The 
primaries  are  free,  the  secondaries  are  joined  by  the  tertiaries 
not  far  from  the  columella,  and  the  quaternaries  again  unite 
with  the  tertiaries  nearer  the  wall:  there  are  thus  six  well- 
marked  deltoid  combinations  in  the  calice.  Adult  specimens 
usually  have  the  systems  complete,  but  in  younger  calices  the 
quaternaries  aro  not  fully  developed.  Thus  the  figured  calice, 
which  is  perhaps  not  quite  adult,  has  three  systems  complete 
and  three  incomplete  ;  in  the  latter  the  quarternaries  are  want- 
ing: in  one  half  of  each  system.  The  primaries  are  st-out  and 
the  remaining  septa  diminish  slightly  in  size  according  to  or- 
der. All  the  septa  are  stronejlv  synned,  and  so  deeply  den- 
tated  as  to  be  superficially  divided  into  a  series  of  longitudin- 
al sesfments.  At  the  bottom  of  the  fossa  a  considerable  space 
is  occupied  by  the  columella,  which  consists  of  many  papilli 
resembliiicr  in   shape  the  inner  ends  of  the  dentate  septa. 

The  bush -sh apod  colony  figured,  which  is  the  finest  speci- 
men in  the  collection,  has  a  hoiorht  of  17  mm.  from  base  to 
summit :  it  is  21  mm.  long  and  15  mm.  broad.  Its  separate 
corallites  have  a  diameter  of  7  mm.  and  are  about  5  mm.  high. 
The  calice  chosen  for  illustration  has  a  diameter  of  5'5  mm. ; 
its  corallum  is  3  mm.  high. 
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The  specimens  were  dredged  in  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  Inves- 
tigator Straits,  and  Backstairs  Passage,  at  depths  ranging 
from  14  to  22  fathoms. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Plate    V. 

1  Trpmatofrochiis    Hfrlhiji — n,    oorallum.    magnified    6   diam. ; 

h,  calice  of  another  example,  magnified  8  diam. 

2  Trochocyafhus    Petferdi—a.     corallum,    magnified    6    diam.; 

6,  oalioe  of  same,  magnified  10  diam. 

3.  Paracyathus   vittatns — a,  corallum   with  portion  of  shell  to 

which  it  is  attached,  magnified  4  diam.  ;  b,  calioe  of  same, 
magnified  10  diam. 

4.  Notophyllia  recta — a.  oorallum,  magnified  4  diam. ;  6,  calioe 

of  another  example,  magnified  6  diam. 

n  Kionotrochvs  Stiff ri — a,  oorallum,  magnified  6  diam.  :  b, 
calice  of  .same,  magnified   8  diam. 

Plate  VI. 

1  Ceratotrochys  recidivus — a,  oorallum  of  a  large  example 
attached  by  its  bafie  to  a  wall  fragment,  magnified  2  diam.; 
bf  calice  of  another  example  of  equal  size,  magnifiecl  4 
diam. 

2.  C^rnfntrorhiis    r^r/V///- »/.■«-- Three   examples    showing    develop- 

ment of  corn  Ha,  all  magnified  2  diam.  :  ((,  with  base  im- 
nierstvl  in  tlie  remains  of  an  earlier  corallum ;  h,  with 
oorallum  <^plit  into  4  portions  and  calice  ekmgated  :  c,  two 
young  coralla,  joined  by  their  sides.  aii<l  attached  at  the 
ba«e  to  the  same  wall  fragment. 

3.  HomophylVm  incrustnns — n,  calice  and  portion  of  shell  which 

it  incrusts,  magnifie<l  4  diam.  ;  h,  portion  of  oalioe  showing 
one  system  of  septa,  magnified  12  diam. 

4.  CaryopliyUia    planilampllatn — <7,  oorallum,  magnifie<l  1]  diam.; 

by  calioe  of  same,  magnified  2]  diam. 

6.  Dendrophyllia  nirntn — a,  oorallum,  magnified  1^  diam.  ;  b, 
calioe  of  separate'  irulividiial.  magnifiwl  6  diam. 
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On  the   Ionisation   of  Various  Gases   by  the 
a  Particles  of  Radium. -No.  2. 

By  W.  II.  Bkagg,  M.A.,  Elder  Professor  of  Mathematics  aud 
Physics  ip  the  University  of  Adelaide. 

[Read  October  2,   1906.] 

Plate  VII. 

Introduction. 

Ill  a  paper  with  a  similar  title  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  of  South 
Australia,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  1)  I  have  given  a  preliminary  account 
of  an  attempt  to  determine  tlie  relative  amounts  of  ionisation 
produced  in  various  gases  and  vapours  by  the  u  particle  of 
RaC.  The  present  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  further 
progress  of  this  work. 

In  the  lirst  place  1  have  here  discussed  the  validity  and 
the  experimental  details  of  the  method  used,  and  have  brought 
forward  evidence  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  ^t,  the 
ionisation  produced  in  consequence  of  the  expenditure  of  a 
small  quantity  of  energy  r^c  bv  the  a  ])articlo,  is  related  to 
the  latter  quantity  by  the  equation  h  =  k  tfv)^€,  where  ff  rj 
is  a  function  of  the  velocity  of  the  jjarticle  only,  and  k  a  con- 
stant for  each  gas. 

Secondly,  I  have  given  the  result  of  tlie  attempts  to  deter- 
mine for  several  gases  the  constant  /.-,  which  may  be  called  the 
specific  ionisation  of  a  gas  fur  n  radiation,  air  being  taken 
as  the  standard. 

In  conclusion  I  have  discussed  very  briefly  the  form  of 
the  function  ffi'jy  and  such  conclusions  as  it  se<?ms  legitimate 
to  draw  from  tlie  results  so  far  obtained.  Amongst  these  is 
the  follf)wing  :  -  The  ionisation  per  molecule  i^ks,  where  s  is 
the  stopping  power)  is  closely  connected  to  the  molen^ular 
volume. 

§  1- 

The  method  of  this  research  has  already  been  described 
briefly  in  the  preliminary  paj)cr  ^ffr  rif.).  For  the  sake  of 
clearness,  however,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  a  discussion  of  the 
validity  and  the  ex})erimental  details  of  the  method,  it  will  be 
woll  to  insert  a  short  description  here  also. 

A  small  platinum  ])late  is  coated  with  a  very  thin  laver 
of  radium  bromide,  and  placed  ])elow  a  horizontal  ionisation 
chamber  of  ,3  mm.  widlh,  at  a  distaiice  which  can  be  altered 
at  will.        (See  pi.    vii.).        A    sot    of   narrow  vertical   tubes   \s 
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placed  over  the  radium,  and  stops  all  a  particles  which  move 
in  any  direction  which  is  not  almost  vertical.  Thus  the  par- 
ticlee  cross  the  narrow  chamber  at  right  angles  to  its  greater 
dimensions,  and  all  spend  3  mm.  of  their  patlis  in  the  air 
within  it.  The  resulting  ionisation  being  plotted  against  the 
distance  from  the  radium  to  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  we 
obtain  an  "ionisation  curve,'  as  in 
Fig.  1,  where  ordi nates  represent  dis- 
tances and  abscissae  represent  ionisa- 
tion currents.  Each  reading  of  cur- 
rent is  the  difference  between  two 
others,  one  measured  when  a  very  tliin 
copper  screen  is  placed  over  the  ra- 
dium, and  one  when  it  is  not. 

In  this  curve  the  portion  A  l\  is 
due  to  the   /?    rays  only,  and  repre- 
sents the  effect  of  such    y3    radiation 
as  is  intercepted  by  the  screen  :    the 
chamber  is  out  of  range  of    a    rays. 
Let  EA  be    produced  to  meet  the  axis 
of  a  in  I).     The  portion  A  UP  repre- 
sents part    of    the    effect    of    the     a  ^^^'  ^- 
particles  from  RaC.     If  no  other  radio-active  substances  were 
present,  the  curve  would  show  a  continuation  of  the  portion 
BP  down  to  the  axis  of  r,  in  some  such  manner  as  PC. 

If  the  ionisation  curve  were  completed  in  this  way,  the  area 
A  HPCl)  would  represent  the  total  ionisation  due  to  the  a 
radiation  from  RaC.  If  now  the  air  were  removed,  another 
gas  substituted  for  it,  and  the  area  re-measured,  a  comparison 
of  the  values  obtained  would  give  the  result  which  this  re- 
search aims  at.  We  may  call  it  the  specific  ionisation  of  the 
gas.  But  the  conijilete  determination  of  tlie  boundaries  of 
the  area  is  so  long  and  complicated  a  process  as  to  render  this 
procedure  impracticable.  It  can,  however,  be  shown  that  the 
product  of  the  co-ordinates  of  a  certain  point  on  the  curve 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  area  of  the  curve,  provided 
certain  assumptions  are  made.  The  point  is  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  top  portion  of  the  curve  representing  the  effects  of 
RaA  with  the  side  of  that  showing  the  effects  of  RaC.  The 
co-ordinates  of  this  point  are  comparatively  easy  to  obtain. 

Now,  it  might  appear  that  it  would  be  better  to  measure 
at  one  time  the  wliole  of  tlie  ionisation  produced  by  the 
particle,  rather  tlian  to  determine  the  ionisation  point  by 
point  along  its  path  :  since,  if  this  were  done,  it  would  no 
loncer  be  necessarv  either  to  find  the  exact  form  of  the  ionisa- 
tion    curve,  or   to   clcpond    upon    the    valiflity   of   assumptions. 
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We  might  spread  a  layer  of  radio-active  material  on  the  floor 
of  an  ionisation  chamber,  and  so  arrange  the  temperature  and 
pressure  of  the  gas  in  relation  to  the  dimensions  of  the  cham- 
ber that  all  the  a  particles  completed  their  paths  within  the 
gas.  But  the  potential  gradient  required  to  separate  and 
collect  the  ions  made  by  the  a  particle  is  generally  very 
great.  For  example,  in  ethyl  chloride  at  30  cm.  preesure 
and  ordinary  temperatures,  about  1,000  volts  per  cm.  is  desir- 
able, if  saturation  is  to  be  certain.  With  such  gas  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  height  of  the  chamber  about  4  cm.,  in 
order  to  allow  all  the  a  particles  to  complete  their  ranges ;  even 
if  the  radio-active  material  were  uranium  or  polonium. 
Thus,  a  total  potential  of  4,000  volts  would  be  required,  and 
such  large  electro-motive  forces  are  out  of  the  question.  If 
the  pressure  of  the  gas  were  lowered,  less  electric  force  would 
be  sufficient ;  but  the  paths  of  the  a  particles  would  be  longer, 
the  chamber  would  need  to  be  higher,  and  the  total  potential 
as  great  as  ever. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  a  narrow  ionisation  cham- 
ber if  sufficient  electric  force  is  to  be  obtained  without  the  use 
of  enormous  battery  power.  Clearly  it  would  be  no  gain  to 
use  such  a  chamber  if  the  radio-active  material  were  spread 
on  one  of  its  walls.  For  in  this  case  some  of  the  particles 
would  complete  their  full  ranges  within  it,  others  only  part-, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  ionisation  to  be  expected  would  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  amount  of  the  range 
completed  by  each  particle  as  determined  by  the  nature  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  ^as  and  the  dimensions  of  the  cham- 
ber, the  reckoning  being  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  ionisation  produced  by  the  particle  is  not  constant  along 
its  path.  It  is  possible  that  an  experiment  might  be  arranged 
in  which  a  thin  sheet  of  a  radiation  entered  the  chamber 
throusrh  a  slit  at  the  side,  and  spent  itself  within  the  cham- 
ber without  touchins:  the  walls.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  the  same  portion  of  the  range  was  completed 
within  the  rbaniber  by  the  particle,  no  matter  with  what  gas 
the  chamber  was  fillerl.     T  have  not  yet  tried  this  plan. 

It  will  now  be  clear,  I  think,  that  the  method  actually 
used  is  not  without  its  advantages.  It  avoids  the  use  of  very 
higfh  potentials,  and  does  not  require  lengthy  and  uncertain 
calculations.  It  has  al^^-o  this  in  its  favour,  that  it  gives  the 
range  of  the  particle  in  the  ga.s,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  sufficiently  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  of  anv 
air  that  may  be  present.  The  ju'esonce  of  this  air  can  then  be 
allowed  for. 

Let  us,  therefore,  propped  to  consider  the  assumptions 
and   approximations  which    the   method  requires. 
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In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether  any 
disadvantages  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  use  of  a  sheet  of 
gauze  as  the  lower  wall  of  the  ionisation  chamber.  The  elec- 
tric field  must  be  distorted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gauze ; 
some  very  small  portions  of  the  chamber  which  are  just  over 
the  openings  in  the  gauze  must  be  under  feeble  forces,  and 
the  ions  made  there  be  separated  only  when  the  potential  is 
high.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  show  that  this  effect  is  negligible 
by  a  consideration  of  the  ionisations  due  to  P  rays.  This 
ionisation  does  not  show  initial  recombination,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  a  rays;  a  fact  first  demonstrated  by  R.  Kleeman,  for- 
merly of  this  University.  In  Fig.  2  are  drawn  the  upper 
parts  of  the  ionisation  curves  of  ethyl  chloride  under  different 
potentials.     It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  portion  which  repre- 


Fig.  2. 

seiits  the  effects  of  fi  rays  only,  saturation  is  complete  when 
50  volts  are  applied  to  the  3  mm.  chamber  :  but  tlie  ionisation 
due  to  a  rays  is  far  from  being  collected  completely  by  ten 
times  that  potential.  Now,  if  the  field  distortion  due  to  the 
gauze  were  appreciably  effective  we  should  find  the  /?  rays 
also  producing  an  innisation  which  appeared  to  increase  at 
higher  potentials :  and  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  effect. 
The  same  result  shows  that,  although  ions  are  very  apt  to  be 
drawn  through  a  gauze  by*  a  strong  field  on  one  side,  yet  in 
this  case  nothing  of  the  sort  takes  place.  To  prevent  it,  a 
second  gauze  has  been  placed  3  mm.  below  the  first,  and 
earthed,  so  that  there  are  strong,  equally-balanced  fields  on 
both  sides  of  the  latter. 

A  thin,  uniform  metal  sheet  might  replace  tlie  gauze,  but 
unless  it  were  very  thin  it  would  cut  off  more  of  the  range 
than  can  generally  be  spared  ;  and  if  it  were  thin  it  would  be 
liable  to  flexure  by  the  powerful  electric  forces,  so  that  the 
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depth  of  the  ionisation  chamber    might    become    indetermi- 
nate. 

We  must  now  consider  the  assumption  that  the  area  of 
the  ionisation  curve  may  be  represented  by  the  product  of  the 
co-ordinates  RI  as  already  defined.  This  is  really  equivalent 
to  the  supposition  that  the  ionisation  resulting  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  quantity  of  energy  8€  by  the  a  particle  is 
equal  to  kf(v)^€j  where  f(rj  is  a  function  of  the  velocity  of 
the  particle  and  k  is  a  constant,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
the  gas  molecule.  It  implies  in  the  first  place  that  the  area 
of  the  ionisation  curve  in  any  gas  is  not  dependent  on  pres- 
sure and  temperature,  and  that,  if  the  form  of  the  curve  is 
altered  by  a  variation  of  these  conditions,  it  is  only  in  so  far 
that  all  the  ordinates  arc  multiplied  by  some  factor,  and  all 
the  abscissae  divided  by  the  same  factor.  It  implies,  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  ionisation  curve  of  one  gas  can  be  made 
to  coincide  with  the  curve  of  any  other  gas,  by  multiplying 
all  the  ordinates  by  some  factor,  and  all  the  abscissae  by  some 
other  factor.  Let  us  examine  the  evidence  in  favour  of  these 
statements. 

If  the  hypothesis  is  true  RI  must  be  independent  of  pres- 
sure and  temperature.  As  regards  pressure,  some  results  were 
quoted  in  a  paper  "On  the  Recombination  of  Ions  in  Air  and 
Other  Gases,"*  which  showed  this  to  be  correct  in  the  cases  of 
air  and  ethyl  chloride  ;  and  further  evidence  will  be  found  in 
the  results  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  For,  without  hav- 
ing made  any  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  values  of  RI  at 
different  pressures  in  each  gas,  I  have  often  used  various  pres- 
sures in  the  determination  of  the  specific  ionisation  of  a  gas  ; 
and  the  general  agreement  between  the  results  obtained  is 
good  evidence  that  pressure  is  without  effect. 

In  the  same  way,  since  many  determinations  in  the  case 
of  the  same  gas  have  be<^n  made  at  different  temperatures,  the 
close  agreement  shows  also  that  temperature  has  no  influence 
on  the  ionisation.  More  direct  confirmation  can  be  obtained 
from  the  following  results.  During^  a  immber  of  the  deter- 
minations of  /jV,  tiie  ionisation  chamber  was  connected  in 
parallel  with  a  second  chamber  containing  a  uranium  layer. 
The  ionisation  currents  acted  against  each  other.  Thus  the 
values  of  the  currents  in  tlie  radium  apparatus  could  be  de- 
termined by  balancino^  against  the  uranium  :  the  latter  wa^ 
always  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  therefore  formed 
a  fixed  standard.  The  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  uranium 
could  be  varied  by  means  of  a  semaphore,  having  a  graduated 
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circle  on  the  same  axis.  It  was  then  found  that  although  the 
lil  in  air  appeared  to  decrease  as  the  temperature  of  the  ra- 
dium apparatus  was  raised,  yet  when  the  readings  were  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  uranium  scale,  the  value  of  Rl  was 
constant.  The  decline  was  merely  apparent,  and  due  to  leak- 
age through  the  heated  glass  insulators.  The  actual  values  of 
/»'/   were :  — 

Five  determinations,  20'  to  60°  C. :  320,  326,  318,  314, 
314  :  mean,  319. 

Five  determinations,  60  to  80"  C. :  296,  314,  311,  334, 
327  ;  mean,  316. 

The  experiments  were  made  at  various  times,  and  some 
of  the  irregularities  are  probably  due  to  slight  alterations  in 
the  amount  of  RaC  iDresent. 

Furthermore,  it  has  already  been  shown  with  respect  to 
ionisation  in*  general  that  pressure  and  temperature  have  no 
effect  (Patterson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  69,  p.  277,  1901,  and  "Phil. 
Mag.,"  Aug.,  1903).  I  have  thouglit  it  well,  however,  to  re- 
consider the  point  with  special  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  this  experiment. 

It  is  convenient  at  this  stage  to  state  that  temperature 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  effect  on  initial  recombination. 
The  latter  decreases  rapidly  as  pressure  is  lowered.  This  has 
been  shown  by  Kleeman  and  myself  ("On  the  Recombination 
of  Ions,  etc.").  But  when  the  alteration  in  density  occa- 
sioned by  a  rise  of  temperature  has  been  allowed  for,  there 
appears  to  remain  only  a  slight  diminution  in  initial  recombi- 
nation, which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  direct  result  of  the  in- 
crease in  temperature.  This  is  shown  with  some  clearness  in 
some  experiments  which  I  have  made  with  CO.j.  They  may 
be  tabulated  as  follows,  the  ionisation  at  an  electric  force  of 
1,000  volts  per  cm.  being  taken  as  100:  — 

lonisntioii       loiiivatioii     Ionisation 

CO. 

(ni   Pressure,  651  mm.,  20    C 

//;y   Pressure,  760  mm.,  72^  C.  lOO'O         96*8         94*0 

A  repetition  of  the  experiment  gave  practically  the  same 
result.  Tlie  pressures  and  temperatures  were  so  arranged 
that  the  density  was  the  same  in  each  experiment. 

I  also  tried  the  experiment  with  ethyl  chloride,  but  the 
results  were  not  so  definite;  that  is  to  say,  change  of  tem- 
perature produced  no  very  obvious  effect. 
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It  is  further  assumed  that  the  curves  for  di£ferent  gases 
are  of  the  same  form ;  in  other  words,  that  the  function 
f(v)  is  the  same  for  all  gases. 

A  complete  test  of  this  hypothesis  would  require  an  acco- 
rate  delineation  of  the  ionisation  curve  in  the  case  of  each  gas. 
As  has  already  been  said,  this  would  be  a  difficult  task,  inclu- 
sive, indeed,  of  our  present  purpose.  But  a  comparison  of  the 
curves  in  different  gases,  so  far  as  they  have  been  obtained, 
shows  that  the  principle  is  at  least  approximately  true.  For 
example,  the  ratio  of  the  range  of  RaC  to  that  of  RaA  is  the 
same  in  all  gases  within  errors  of  experiment,  and  again  the 
ratio  of  the  maximum  abscissa  of  the  RaC  curve  to  the  abscissa 
/  is  also  constant,  so  far  as  I  have  measured  it.  As  examples 
of  the  constancy  of  the  first  of  these  two  ratios,  I  have  at 
different  times  found  it  to  be  1*46  in  air,  1*4 7  in  pentane,  1*47 
in  ethyl  chloride,  1*44  in  carbon  dioxide,  1*48  in  ethyl  alco- 
hol, and  r49  in  ethylene.  The  differences  here  are  probably 
experimental  only.  As  regards  the  second  ratio,  I  have  found 
it  to  be  1*36  in  air,  1*37  in  ether,  1*44  in  ethylene,  1*35  and 
again  1*41  in  ethyl  chloride.  This  ratio  is  much  more  liable 
to  error  than  the  former;  for  all  ionisations  are  harder  to 
measure  correctly  than  ranges,  and  the  peak  of  the  ionisation 
curve  is  an  especially  uncertain  point.  Also  there  is  a  special 
difficulty  due  to  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  phenomenon,  which 
must  now  be  considered. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  ionisation  curves  in  different 
gases  will  not  correspond  unless  the  potential  employed  is 
enough  to  saturate  at  all  points  of  the  path  of  the  a  particle. 
More  electric  force  is  required  as  the  particle  slows  down.  This 
may  be  deduced  from  figures  given  in  the  paper  "On  the 
Recombination  of  Ions,  etc.,"  p.  196.  It  is  there  stated  that 
the  ratio  of  the  saturated  ionisation  current  to  that  at  25 
volts  per  cm.  in  the  case  of  the  ions  made  by  the  a  partide 
of  RaC  at  a  distance  of  6*25  cm.  from  its  origin  was  found 
to  be  1*29 ;  whereas,  when  the  distance  was  reduced  to  5*05 
cm.,  it  was  found  to  be  1*19.  Each  of  these  ratios  is  the 
mean  of  four  determinations.  (By  an  arithmetical  error,  one 
of  the  latter  is  incorrectly  given  in  the  paper  quoted:  1*23 
should  be  1*20.) 

Again,  the  effect  is  clearly  shown  by  the  curves  of  Fig.  3, 
which  represent  the  results  of  experiments  on  a  mixture  of 
ethyl  chloride  and  air.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  curve  does  not 
show  the  characteristic  increase  of  ionisation  with  distance 
when  the  electric  force  is  small,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  so 
much  more  difficult  to  collect  the  ions  made  by  the  a  particle 
at  the  end  of  its  path. 
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Fig.  3. 

It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  one  more  assumption  which  is 
made  in  calculating  the  results,  viz.,  that  the  RI  of  a  mix- 
ture can  be  determined  from  a  knowledge  of  the  RI  of  each 
component.  For  example,  it  is  supposed  that,  the  RI  of  air 
being  100  and  of  etiiyl  chloride  132,  then  the  RI  of  a  mix- 
ture in  such  proportions  that  the  a  particle  spends  half  its 
energy  in  each    is  116. 

For  I  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  air 
into  the  apparatus  when  raised  above  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  it  is  necessary  to  measure  and  allow  for  the  air 
present  in  each  experiment.  The  apparatus  holds  very  well 
when  not  heated  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  60''  or  70"  C.  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
density  of  the  vapour  under  treatment.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  air  present  may  be  a  considerable  fraction  of  the 
gas  when  measured  by  pressure,  and  yet  be  of  little  import- 
ance when  measured  in  terms  of  the  energy  spent  in  it.  Thus 
the  correction  for  air  present  is  usually  quite  small,  as  will 
be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  numerical  results  in  §  2. 

The  assumption  is  by  no  means  an  obvious  one.  If  any 
part  of  the  ionisation  in  a  f^as  is  secondary,  and  is  due  to  radi- 
ation originating  in  one  molecule  and  acting  on  a  neighbour- 
ing molecule,  it  might  well  be  that  complications  would  arise 
in  a  mixture  of  gases.  1  have  made  several  direct  attempts 
to  find  whether  anv  such  effects  existed  :  the  results  of  some 
of  them  are  shown  in  the  following  tables.  Each  table  refers 
to  a  set  of  experiments  carried  out  consecutively.  The  per- 
centage of  gas  in  each  mixture  is  determined  from  the  stop- 
ping power,  and  the  percentage  of  energy  s)oent  in  the  gas 
is  then  calculated.  The  value  of  RT  for  the  gas  is  calculated 
by  multiplying  the  observed  value  for  air  by  the  specific  ioni- 
sation of  the  gas,  as  taken  from  the  final  tables  griven  at  the 
end  of  the  paper.  For  example,  in  the  first  set,  RI  for  air 
is  198-5,  and  RI  for  ethyl  chloride  is  taken  to  be  189*5  x  1*32 
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:=262.     The  RI  for  each  mixture  is  then  calculated.     In  the 
table  the  calculated  and  observed  values  are  put  side  by  side. 
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Nevertheless,  in  a  number  of  cases  in  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  calculate  the  value  of  HI  of  one  gas  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  values  of  NI  for  air,  and  for  a  mixture  in  known 
proportions,  I  have  obtained  an  unexpectedly  high  result,  and 
when  I  began  some  direct  experiments  on  the  question  1  was 
quit<3  prepared  to  find  that  the  ionisation  of  a  mixture  of  air 
and  gas  was  more  than  the  sum  of  the  ionisation  of  air  and 
gas  separately.  Further  experiment  will,  no  doubt,  make 
everything  quite  clear.  In  the  meantime  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  the  principle  is  at  least  nearly  true.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  investigation  it  may  be  taken  as  quite  true,  since 
the  correction  to  be  made  for  the  presence  of  air  is.  at  the 
most,  only  small. 

The  quantity  7,  as  measured,  includes  a  small  propor- 
tion of  /3  ray  ionisation.  It  must  be  shown  that  this  does 
not  harm  the  result. 

In  the  form  of  apparatus  which  I  use  the  ionisation  in 
the  portion  J  Ts*  of  the  curve  (see  Fig.  1)  is  nearly  6  per  cent. 
of  the  ionisation  at  /',  and  I  have  not  found  enough  variation 
from  r^i\^  to  gas  to  jn«;tify  an  attempt  at  correcting  for  it. 
Of  conrse,  the  quantity  is  only  small. 

The  curve  shows  only  this  ^  ionisation  above  A  :      that 
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below  is  hidden.  But  I  have  found  by  experiment  that  it 
varies  very  little  throughout  the  whole  distance  from  the  axis 
of  r.  This  I  did  by  placing  over  the  radium  just  enough 
tinfoil  to  cut  off  all  the   a  rays. 

In  the  foregoing  will  be  found,  I  think,  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  the  choice  of  the  method  of  this  paper,  and  for  the 
assumptions  made  during  the  calculation  of  the  results. 

In  the  previous  paper  I  have  already  given  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  process  of  an  experiment.  Some  points, 
however,  deserve  reconsideration  in  the  light  of  further  ex- 
perience, and  some  changes  have  been  found  convenient.  These 
are  best  discussed  in  relation  to  an  actual  experiment :  I  will 
take  a  determination  of  El  in  carbon  bisulphide. 

I  have  found  it  best  to  separate  experiments  whose  object 
is  to  determine  IH  from  those  whose  object  is  to  find  the  stop- 
ping power  of  the  gas.  In  the  former  the  chief  difficulty  lies 
in  overcoming  initial  recombination.  This  requires  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gas  to  be  low,  and  the  applied  potential  to  be 
high.  A  little  leakage  of  air  into  the  apparatus,  which  can 
hardly  be  avoided  under  these  circumstances,  is  no  serious  dis- 
advantage, since  the  proportion  of  air  can  be  found  from  a 
knowledge  of  /(*,  and  of  tlie  pressure  and  temperature  at  the 
time  when  R  is  measured  ;  and  these  data  are  easily  obtained. 
In  the  latter,  any  moderate  voltage  will  do,  since  the  range 
does  not  depend  on  potential :  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  as 
much  gas  as  possible,  and  no  leakage  of  air  during  the  ex- 
periment, so  that  when  the  bulb  containing  a  sample  of  the 
gas  is  taken  away  and  weighed  in  order  to  find  the  proportion 
of  the  mixture,  it  may  truly  represent  the  condition  of  things 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  experiment.  It  is  best  to  work 
at  a  high  temperature,  if  J-uch  is  required  to  fill  the  chamber 
with  gas  which  is  nearly  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

Carbon  bisulphide  vapour  is  well  superheated  at  a  tem- 
perature of  30  and  a  pressure  of  25  cm.  The  apparatus  is, 
therefore,  heated  to  that  temperature;  and  lU  for  air  is  first 
measured. 
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Fig.  4  shows  the  readings  obtained,  and  the  curve  which 
is  drawn  to  find  R  and  /.  These  are  determined  to  be  4*95 
and  42'8  respectively,  so  that  i?7  =  212,  the  temperature 
being  30°  C,  and  the  pressure  being  751  cm.  The  appara- 
tus is  then  exhausted  and  filled  with  CS  vapour  to  a  pres- 
sure of  about  24  cm.  It  is  known  from  a  separate  experi- 
ment that  1,000  volts  per  cm.  is  a  saturating  potential  gra- 
dient, and  a  battery  of  300  volts  is  therefore  put  on  to  the 
3  mm.  chamber. 
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The  readings  then  taken,  and  the  curve  drawn  are  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  It  appears  from  these  that  7^  =  7*74,  7  =  37*3,  so 
that  7/7-289.  The  pressure  has  altered  about  1  cm.  during 
the  determination  of  tlie  curve,  but  was  found  to  be  23*35  at 
the  moment  when  the  corner  (7/,7)  was  passed.  The  tempera- 
ture at  the  same  time  was  '29 '\  Now,  the  stopping  power  of 
CSj  is  'J"20,  and  tlie  stopping  power  of  the  mixture  is  (com- 
parinf^  with  the  previous  experiment)  — 

49r)      751 

-— -  .    =  2  0(; 

774      •238-5 

Hence — 

If  r  be  tlie  percentage  of  gas,  we  must  have 

a:xT2  +  l-x^  2*06  .*.  x  =  88-5. 

The  vapour  is  then  cleared  out  of  the  apparatus,  and  drv 
air  admitted.  The  value  of  RI  for  air  is  again  determined,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  and  found  to  be  214. 
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In  the  second  experiment  the  proportion  of  gas  to  air,  by 
pressure,  is  as  88*5  to  11*5  ;  but,  according  to  the  energy  spent 
by  the  a  particle,  as  885  to  ir5y2'2,  i.e.,  as   945    to    5'5. 
Hence  the  true  value  of  HI  is  found  from  the  equation 

•945  HI  +-055x213  =  289 
whence  iif/  =  294 
Hence  specific  ionisation  of  CS9  =294/213  =  1'38. 

The  results  of  this  particular  experiment  are  recorded 
in  the  second  line  of  the  results  for  carbon  bisulphide  in  §  2. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  determination  of  the  ionisa- 
tion in  various  cases  due  to  the  a  rays  may  be  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  I  therefore  attach  a  drawing  of  the 
apparatus  which  I  have  used  (pi.  vii.)  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
save  the  time  of  any  other  workers  in  this  direction. 

In  the  figure,  P  is  cne  of  three  glass  pillars  which  sup- 
port the  high  potential  plate.  I  have  also  used  a  glass  plate, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  surface,  to  insulate  the  upper  plate 
of  the  ionisation  chamber.  Sulphur  and  ebonite  do  not 
stand  the  heat.  The  upper  gauze,  gg,  is  the  lower  wall  of 
the  chamber,  g'g'  is  the  lower  gauze  and  is  earthed ;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  three  brass  pillars,  only  one  of  which  is  shown.  The 
vertical  tubes  are  shown  at  TT,  and  the  radium  plate  at  RR. 
The  semaphore,  ss,  is  made  of  thin  sheet  copper,  and  can  be 
turned  round  so  as  to  uncover  the  radium.  It  may  be  worth 
while  mentioning  that  I  have  found  it  better  to  keep  the 
plate,  QQ,  "out  of  sight"  of  any  insulating  material  connected 
with  the  high  potential  plate ;  if  this  is  not  done,  then  the 
creep  of  electricity  over  the  insulators  which  is  apt  to  occur 
when  the  potential  is  changed  exerts  a  troublesome  electro- 
static effect.  DEFG  is  the  outline  of  the  electric  oven.  The 
tube  .4  goes  to  the  manometer,  5  to  a  bulb  used  in  the  deter- 
minations of  stopping  power,  and  C  to  a  bulb  which  contains 
the  liquid  whose  vapour  is  being  treated. 
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§2. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  results  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  constant  of  specific  ionisation  due  to  a  rays.  These 
have  all  been  made  recently,  except  when  the  contrary  is 
stated.  I  have  rejected  a  large  number  of  earlier  measure- 
ments. In  the  case  of  each  experiment  with  a  gas,  the  value 
of  HI  for  air  was  found  immediately  before  and  im- 
mediately afterwards.  It  varies  somewhat  from  day 
to  day,  and  generally  increases  during  any  long 
series  of  experiments,  since  the  warmth  and  dry- 
ness are  conducive  to  the  better  retention  of  the  emanation. 
The  radium  plate  is  not  quite  in  so  good  a  condition  as  it  used 
to  be,  being  covered  with  a  very  thin  film  of  dirt  and  grease 
(mainly  from  the  taps).  This  could,  no  doubt,  be  removed  by 
a  red  heat,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  handle  the  radium  film  so 
roughly  just  now.  The  presence  of  the  film  slightly  lowers  the 
ranges,  about  *5  to  1  mm.  in  air ;  and  rather  blurs  the  cor- 
ners of  the  ionisation  curves:  — 


Volts 
per  cm. 

Pressure     Temper- 
in  cm.         ature. 

rentane. 

Per-       Per 

centap^e  centage 

of  Gas    of  Gas 

by          by 

Pres-   Enerjfy. 

sure. 

RI. 

RI 
(corrd.)- 

RI 
(air). 

Ratio, 

1670 

25 

44-5 

83-5 

95 

262 

265 

198 

1-34 

32-7 

43 

79-5 

93-5 

261 

265 

198 

1-34 

2375 

35 

91-5 

97*5 

261 

263 

197 

1*33 

29-4 

37-8 

88-5 

96-5 

265 

267 

197 

1-35 

38*5 

40 

81 

94 

271 

275 

200 

1-37 

39-6 

37*5 

91 

97 

277 

279 

208 

1-34 

1000 

32-6 

39 

88-5 

96-5 

281 

284 

208-5 

1'36 

>> 

25'6 

40 

88*5 

96'5 

282 

285 

209 

1-36 

Mean,  J' 35 

Carbon  Bisu 

Iphide. 

1670 

25-8 

40 

91 

96 

282 

285 

209-5 

1-36 

1000 

23-35 

29 

88-5 

94-5 

289 

294 

213 

1-38 

)> 

30*1 

40 

91 

96 

284 

287 

209-ri 

1*37 

Mean,  I'J? 

Eflur  (C,H, 

;a<)). 

1000 

24-2 

297 

82-5 

94-5 

274 

277 

214 

1-295 

1G70 

24-7 

30 

86-5 

955 

277 

280 

214 

1-31 

J' 

26-2 

495 

87 

96 

270 

273 

207 

1-32 
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Per- 


I'tr- 


oentage  centafre 

Volts 
per  cm. 

PreftBure    Temper-    of  Gas    of  Om 
in  cm.         ature.          by           by 

UL 

(corrd. ). 

in 

(air). 

Ratio. 

Pits-    K 

nervy. 

sure. 

Chloroform. 

1670 

26*1       50-5       86 

95 

262 

265 

207 

1-28 

i> 

235       50          86 

95 

262 

265 

207 

1-28 

yj 

27*4       54          83 

94 

260 

264 

202 

1-31 

Mean,  r29 

Ethyl  Chloride, 

1670 

23*3       14          89 

95 

244 

247 

191 

1-29 

3000 

38          16          93 

97 

270 

272 

204 

1-33 

39 

58          26          91-5 

96*5 

266 

268 

203 

1-32 

1670 

26*2       72          81 

91 

202 

211 

166 

1-27 

»> 

31*8       60          85 

93 

238 

242 

186 

1-30 

7> 

32*8       60          85 

93 

239 

243 

186 

1-30 

>> 

29-4       34-5       91-5 

96 

258 

261 

199-5 

1-31 

»> 

42-1       37-5       88-5 

94-5 

253 

256 

198-5 

1-29 

Mean,  rSO 

Carbon  Tetrachloride. 

1670 

25*0       607       89 

97 

257 

259 

197 

1-315 

>> 

22*8       61          72 

91 

259 

265 

199 

1-33 

;» 

27-9       61          83 

95 

253 

256 

199 

1-285 

}) 

257       54          81 

94'5 

264 

267 

204 

1*31 

y » 

26-4       53*5       90 

97-5 

264 

266 

202 

1-32 

Mean,  TSl 

Ethyl  Iodide. 

• 

1000 

29*2       65       75-5 

91 

223 

228 

177 

1-29 

1700 

25-2       68-5    90*5 

97 

261 

263 

207 

127 

Mean,  r2S 

Ethyl  Alcohol. 

1000 

34*8       72       85 

98 

213 

216 

174 

1-24 

j> 

330       67       73 

85 

217 

224 

184 

1-22 

Mean,  I'SS 

1000 


Methyl  Alcohol. 
359   65   92 


94   217   219   179   122 


1000 


1670 

1000 
1670 

J' 


Methyl  Iodide. 
35-35  47   88 


Benzene. 
27-4  62 


27-2 
25-6 
29-3 
27-0 


61-5 
67 
67 
67 


71 

77-5 
89 
88 
83 


95   210   213   160   1*33 


89-5  226  232  181  1*28 
92-2  235  240  185  1*30 
96-5  251  253  194  1-30 
96  248  250  198  1*26 
94    252   256   198   1*29 

Mean,  r29 
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Yolto  per  cm.     PlrMBiire  in  cm.    Tempcrftture. 


Rl. 


RHMir). 


Rataa 


Acetylene. 

1000 

Atmo. 

54 

274 

223 

1-23 

79 

>> 

37-5 

298 

232 

1-28 

M 

*> 

305 

294 

229 

1-28 

99 

«9 

Ethylene, 

70 

252 

201 

1-25 
Meatiy  1-26 

1000 

Atmo. 
Carbon  Dioxide. 

34-5 

290 

227 

1-28 

1000 

Atmo. 

20 

235 

215 

109 

99 

9> 

72 

192 

176 

109 

99 

>> 

Nitrous  Oxide, 

31 

237 

225 

1-05 
Mean,  VOS 

1000 

Atmo. 

29 

240 

229 

105 

1000 


Oxygen, 


Atmo. 


20 


247 


226 


109 


Of  the  measurements  recorded  in  the  above  tables,  those 
for  acetylene,  ethylene,  carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrous  oxide  were 
made  some  tiilie  ago.  But  they  are  probably  quite  correct 
enough  to  rank  with  the  rest,  which  have  for  the  most  part 
been  made  recently,  since  they  are  not  affected  by  tempera- 
ture and  initial  recombination  difficulties.  The  measurements 
most  likely  to  contain  error  are  those  of  the  alcohols  and 
methyl  iodide,  the  latter  because  I  have  been  unable  from 
lack  of  material  to  repeat  the  one  somewhat  ancient  determi- 
nation, the  former  because  for  some  reason  the  alcohols  are 
very  difficult  to  manage  in  my  apparatus.  They  are  apt  to 
cause — particularly  methyl  alcohol — very  large  normal  leaks, 
though  other  vapours,  such  as  benzene,  have  no  such  effect. 
I  believe  the  cause  to  be  connected  with  the  presence  of  min- 
ute particles  of  fluff,  which  bridge  across  the  walls  of  the 
ionisation  chamber,  being  stretched  along  the  lines  of  force. 
Although  the  apparatus  is  guarded  with  plugs  of  glass  wool, 
yet  things  of  this  sort  seem  to  find  their  way  into  the  cham- 
ber at  times,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  methyl  alcohol  sets 
them  free  from  the  sides  or  base  of  the  apparatus  to  which 
they  are  fastened  by  traces  of  grease.  I  have  only  once  had 
the  apparatus  in  peorfect  working  order  with  methyl  alcohol : 
at  that  time  I  had  gone  over  the  working  parts  with  a  ma^ni- 
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fying  glass  to  find  and  remove  every  foreign  particle,  and 
had  washed  the  whole  apparatus  out  with  methyl  alcohol  itself. 
These  good  conditions  fasted  only  a  short  time,  and  unfortu- 
nately a  second  cleansing  process  was  not  equally  effective. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  results  for  benzene  and  acety- 
lene are  now  close  together.  In  the  preliminary  paper  I  be- 
lieved them  to  differ  considerably,  and  used  them  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  want  of  direst  connection  between  the  energy 
spent  and  the  ionisation  produced.  It  will  be  seen  later  that 
this  effect  is  now  clearly  shown,  but  I  was  unfortunate  in 
using  a  comparison  of  benzene  with  acetylene  as  an  illustra- 
tion. 

§  3. 
Though  our  knowledge  of  the  process  of  ionisation 
by  the  a  particle  is  as  yet  only  small  and  imperfect,  it  does 
not  seem  out  of  place  to  draw  together  what  facts  we  do 
know,  and  to  endeavour  to  connect  them  by  some  thread  of 
argument,  which  may  be  useful  for  a  time. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  fact  that  the  ionisation 
produced  by  the  a  particle  increases  as  its  velocity  diminish- 
es. Now,  Rutherford  has  recently  shown  (Phil.  Mag.,  Aug., 
1906)  that  the  particle  spends  energy  at  a  uniform  rate  along 
its  path.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  ionisation  produced 
is  not  proportional  to  the  energy  spent.  In  my  preliminary 
paper  I  have  already  given  a  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
eneigy  spent  and  the  ionisation  produced  are  not  directly 
connected,  viz.,  that  the  former  is  related  to  the  atomic  weight 
by  a  simple  law  and  the  latter  is  not. 

As  a  temporary  hypothesis  let  us  suppose  that  there  is 
an  intervening  link ;  that  the  a  particle  produces  a  primary 
effect  A,  which  in  turn  produces  a  secondary  effect  B.  The 
latter  consists  of  ionisation,  the  former  may  or  may  not  do 
so.  It  is  in  the  production  of  the  primary  effect  that  the 
energy  of  the  particle  is  spent. 

Since  the  energy  spent  is  related  to  the  atomic  weight 
by  a  simple  law,  since  it  is  independent  of  velocity,  and  since 
there  is  a  critical  speed  at  which  all  ionisation  ceases,  which 
speed  is  the  same  for  all  atoms,  it  appears  clear  that  A  is 
a  sub-atomic  effect.  It  consists  in  the  performance  of  some 
act  which  always  involves  the  expenditure  of  the  same 
amount  of  energy;  and  the  stopping  power  of  an  atom  is 
proportional  to  the  number  of  times  that  the  act  is  performed 
within  it.  The  effect  might  consist,  for  example,  in  some 
operation  upon  a  common  constituent  of  all  atoms,  such  as  an 
a  particle.  The  critical  speed  might  be  that  at  which  the 
moving:  a  particle  failed  to  penetrate,  or,  more  generally,  act 
upon  the    a  particle  of  the  atom. 
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In  the  next  place  consider  the  effect  B.  The  proportion 
of  ionisation  to  energy  spent  varies  from  molecule  to  molecule, 
and  is  dependent  on  the  velocity  of  the  a  particle.  The  re- 
sults described  in  this  paper  show  that,  as  already  said, 
di  =  k  ffv)  de.  The  nature  of  the  function  f(v)  is  of  great 
interest.  In  two  previous  papers  I  have  made  attempts  to 
find  it.  In  the  first  (Phil.  Mag.,  Sept.,  1905)  I  showed  that 
if  we  assumed  the  ionisation  produced  to  be  proportional  to 
the  energy  spent,  and  both  to  t7",  and  also  assumed  all  ohe 
energy  to  be  spent  on  ionisation,  then  the  form  of  the  curve 
was  most  readily  explained  by  taking  n=  —  i.  Later  Ruther- 
ford showed  that  the  energy  of  the  a  particle  was  not  aU 
spent  on  ionisation,  but  that  much  still  remained  when  ionisa- 
tion ceased.  Using  his  figures,  I  then  pointed  out  that  with 
this  modification  of  the  hypothesis  it  seemed  probable  that 
n=  -2  (Phil.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1905).  But  Rutherford's  recent 
work  shows  that  the  hypothesis  is  still  fundamentally  wrong, 
because  the  ionisation  is  not  proportional  to  the  energy  spent. 
His  results  settle  the  whole  question. 

If  t'=  the  velocity  of  the  particle,  r  the  range  ycD  to  he 
run,  d  a  constant,  which  Rutherford  estimates  at  1'25  cm., 
then  his  conclusion  is  that  v  is  proportional  to  x^^r-^d). 
Now  I  have  shown  (Phil.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1905)  that  the  ionisa- 
tion produced  by  the  particle  during  the  last  r  cm.  of  its  path 
is  proportional  to  \/(r'\'d) — \/<f  where  rf=l"33.  The  two 
values  of  d  may  be  taken  to  be  the  same.  Hence  d\\dr  is  pro- 
portional to  \l  ^(r-\'d)^  *.<?.,  to  1/v;  which  means  that 
f(v)  =  lfv,  or  that  the  ionisation  produced  at  different  pointe 
of  che  path  in  any  gas  is  proportional  to  the  time  spent  by 
the    a    particle  in  crossing  the  atom. 

The  formula  which  I  have  used  here  for  the  ionisation 
was  calculated  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  a  particle  lost  its 
ionising  power  abruptly,  and  that  the  slope  of  the  top  of  the 
ionisation  curve  was  due  to  the  effects  of  the  thickness  of  the 
Ra  film.  Bronson's  results  (Phil.  Mag.,  June,  1906> 
seem  to  show  that  the  loss  of  ionising  power  is  not  quite  so 
sudden  as  I  supposed  it  to  be.  But  I  find  that  this  doee  not 
affect  the  calculation  of  the  form  of  ffv).  For  we  may  take 
an  extreme  view  and  suppose  the  whole  of  the  top  slope  to  be 
due  to  a  gradual  decay  of  the  a  particle's  powers,  and  none 
to  the  thickness  of  the  radium  layer.  In  that  case  the  form 
of  the  ionisation  curve  represents  the  effects  of  one  particle. 
Now,  the  ionisation  at  6*5  cm.  (in  air)  for  RaC  is  nearly  4/3 
of  the  ionisation  at  5  cm.  At  the  former  distance  r  +  ^f  =  '5  + 
l-25  =  l-75,  and  at  the  latter  2  +  l-25  =  3-25.  But  v'3-25/ 
A/l*75  =  r36:  which  is  very  nearly  4/3.  Thus  the  ionisation 
on  this  hypothesis  also  is  inverselv    proportional  to     \/(^r  +  //^ 
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and  the  true  explanation  of  the  top  slope  must  lie  between 
the  two  extremes. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  ionisation  in  the  molecule 
is  proportional  to  the  energy  spent  in  it  (/.e.,  to  the  stopping 
power,  or  the  amount  of  the  eflFect  A),  to  the  velocity  of  the 
a  particle  inversely,  and  to  a  quantity  k,  constant  for  any  one 
gas,  but  varying  from  gas  to  gas.  It  is  this  quantity  which 
is  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  tables  above. 

The  velocity  of  the  a  particle  might  enter  into  the  for- 
mula because  A  is  effective  in  producing  B  in  proportion 
to  the  derangement  of  the  atom  or  molecule  consequent  on  the 
presence  of  the  particle  within  it,  and  therefore  to  the  time 
during  which  the  intrusion  lasts.  There  is  something  odd 
about  this  conclusion,  which  suggests  a  reconsideration  of  the 
position. 

At  this  stage,  therefore,  it  is  natural  to  raise  the  question 
whether  the  effect  A  really  is  the  cause  of  the  effect  B,  whe- 
ther, that  is  to  say,  the  energy  spent  by  the  a  particle  goes 
to  the  production  of  ions,  or  the  ionisation  energy  comes  from 
some  other  source  and  the  a  particle  merely  pulls  the  trigger 
in  its  passage  through  the  molecule.  The  fact  that  the  ionisa- 
tion produced  varies  as  the  time  of  passage  is  certainly  indi- 
cative of  the  truth  of  the  latter  hypothesis;  whilst  the  occur- 
ence of  the  stopping  power  in  the  expression  for  the  ionisation 
is  not  necessarily  evidence  against  it,  because  the  factor  k 
might  be  taken  in  conjunction  wnth  .«,  and  ks  might  be  found 
to  represent  not  some  derivative  of  the  energy  spent  by  the 
particle  within  the  molecule,  but  some  inherent  property 
of  the  molecule  which  determined  the  ionisation  produced 
in   consequence  of   the  pulling  of  the  trigger. 

The  quantity  kx  represents  in  the  first  place  the  specific 
ionisation  of  the  molecule ;  that  is  a  relative  measure  of  the 
ionisation  produced  in  a  molecule  when  an  a  particle  passes 
through  it  at  a  given  speed.  Now,  it  is  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  the  values  of  ks  which  I  have  obtained  for  different 
molecules  prove  to  be  nearly  related  to  already  well-known 
molecular  constants,  such  as  the  molecular  volumes,  molecular 
refraction  constants,  and  so  on. 

In  the  following  table  the  values  of  k,  s,  and  ks  of  a 
nunber  of  substances  are  given  in  the  first  three  columns; 
the  fourth  contains  the  volumes  of  the  molecular  volume  r, 
and  the  fifth  the  ratio  v/ks.  The  values  of  the  volumes  were 
for  the  most  part  taken  from  the  tables  in  Ostwald's  Lehrbuch 
der  Allgemeinen  Chemie,  2nd  edition,  p.  356,  etc.,  but  those 
of  CjHg  and  QH^  were  calculated  from  the  general  equation 
for  obtaining  the  molecular  volumes  of  organic  compounds, 
and  the  values  for  CO.,,  O.,   and   H,    were  adopted     on     the 
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assumption  that  they  fell  into  line  with  the  same  equation. 
This  is  justifiable,  since  my  immediate  object  is  to  show  a  re- 
lationship between  ks  and  the  atomic  volume  in  combination. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  molecular  volume  of  O,  per  se  has 
been  found  by  Dewar  to  be  27*4  (Chem.  News,  June,  1898). 
This  is  close  to  the  value  in  the  table,  viz.,  24'4.  But  Dewar 
also  finds  H,  to  be  28,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  value 
used  in  the  ordinary  formula. 


JtxlO». 

/txlO«. 

ks  X  10« 

V. 

v/ki  X  10. 

B. 

L-jt/B  X  10« 

Cr.He 

...  129 

333 

430 

96  0 

223 

75-5 

5-8 

QHia 

...  135 

359 

485 

117-0 

242 

87-5 

5-5 

C.H, 

...  128 

135 

173 

44-0 

254 

43.0 

3-9 

C^H, 

...  126 

111 

140 

330 

236 

36  0 

3-9 

C,H,oO 

...  132 

333 

440 

106-0 

241 

83-0 

5-3 

C,H.O 

...  123 

200 

246 

62-0 

252 

47-0 

5-2 

CH,0 

...  122 

143 

174 

42-5 

244 

CCl, 

...  132 

400 

528 

104-0 

197 

80-0 

6-8 

CHCl, 

...  129 

316 

408 

85-0 

208 

720 

5-7 

C,H,C1 

.  .  132 

236 

312 

71-0 

227 

55-5 

5-6 

CH3I 

...  133 

258 

343 

66-0 

193 

52-0 

6-6 

C,HJ 

...  128 

312 

400 

86-0 

215 

68-8 

5-8 

cs. 

...  137 

218 

299 

62-0 

207 

50-0 

6  0 

CO, 

...  108 

147 

159 

35-4 

222 

300 

5-3 

NP 

...  105 

146 

153 

29  0 

5-3 

0, 

...  109 

105 

115 

24-4 

212 

19-0 

6-1 

H, 

...  100 

24 

24 

110 

460 

8-6 

2-8 

The  value  of  k  for  Hj  is  set  down  as  100.  This  is  only 
approximate,  and  is  probably  too  high.  Its  accurate  deter- 
mination  will  require  the  construction  of  special  apparatus. 

The  agreement  between  the  ratios  v/ks  in  the  fifth 
column  is  not  such  as  to  show  that  v  and  ks  are  directly  pro- 
portional; but  it  is  good  enough  to  suggest  strongly  that 
they  both  rest  immediately  on  some  more  fundamental  pro- 
perty. The  case  is  even  a  little  stronger  than  appears  at 
first  sight,  since  it  is  clear  that  H,  contributes  an  abnormal 
amount  to  the  molecular  volumes;  the  ratio  v/ks  is  high 
whenever  H  preponderates  in  the  molecule.  Moreover,  the 
molecular  refractions  also  run  closely  parallel,  as  is  well 
known,  with  the  molecular  volumes,  and  in  general  the  con- 
nection between  the  various  physical  properties  of  the  mole- 
cule and  its  volume  is  more  obvious  than  any  connection  with 
its  molecular  weight.  Consequently  the  quantity  ki  is  closely 
related  to  most  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  molecule. 
As  a  second  instance,  I  have  put  in  the  sixth  column  of  the 
above  table  the  respective  values  of  Sutherland's  molecular 
volume  B  (Phil.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1895),  and  shown    in  the    last 
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column  that  this  also  is  closely  connected  to  ks.  According 
to  Sutherland,  B  tends  to  be  proportional  to  the  electric  mo- 
ment of  the  molecule.  In  this  cai^e  also  the  variations  in  the 
ratios  (see  the  last  column)  seem  to  be  due  to  abnormalities 
in  Z?  rather  than  in  A%s;  f. 7.,  C^Ho  and  C3H4  would  fall  into 
line  of  the  values  of  B  for  these  substances  were  more  in  keep- 
ing with  those  for    CgHfi  and  CftHu. 

Since  k  is  nearly  the  same  for  a  number  of  gases,  v/s 
is  also  nearly  the  same.  Thus  the  molecular  volume  is  con- 
nected, not  very  distantly,  with  the  sum  of  the  square  roots 
of  the  weights  of  the  atoms  which  make  up  the  molecule. 

Each  of  these  physical  properties  which  are  so  nearly 
related  is  partly  additive,  partly  constitutive.  For  example, 
the  molecular  volume  of  an  organic  molecule  depends  in  part 
on  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  constituent  atoms,  and  in 
part  on  the  mode  of  constitution.  This  suggests  that  there 
is  some  fundamental  and  purely  additive  property  of  the 
atom  itself,  on  which  various  semi-additive  properties  are 
based.  For  this  reason  it  appears  to  be  of  great  interest 
that  the  stopping  power  of  the  atom  has  shown  itself  to  be 
simply  additive,  so  far  as  experiment  has  tried  it;  and  at 
the  same  time  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  atomic  volume, 
the  atomic  refraction,  and  the  rest.  The  additive  nature  of 
the  constant  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  observed  stopping  powers  of  a  number  of  gases  are  set 
alongside  those  calculated  from  assumed  values  for  H,  C,  O, 
and  CI. 

Assume  H2=-24,  C,  =  -85,  02=1-03,  C1,=  1-7S  (^n"r  mole- 
cule =  1) : — 

C2H.J     C^H,     C,-,Hp     C^H^g     CHjO     C2H,0 

Calculated    ...      1-09     1-33       3-27       3-5G        1-41         ^OS 
Observed      ...      Ml      1  ^.'i      3-33       3-.^9        143         200 


CJl.oO 

CO, 

CCl, 

CHCI3 

aH,ci 

Calculated    . . 

,.       3-41 

1-47 

3-98 

3-21 

2-34 

Observed 

.       3-33 

1-48 

4-00 

3-16 

2 -30 

It  is  of  course  too  early  to  say  that  the  sto])piug  power 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  perfectly  additive  property  of  the 
atom,  yet  it  is  clear  enough  that  it  is  more  so  than  anv  other 
known  property,  except  one.  Tlie  more  nearly  experiment 
shows  it  to  be  strictly  additive,  the  greater  will  be  its  title 
to  rank  with  mass  itself.  1  hope  to  begin  soon  a  fresh  and 
more  accurate  s(^t  of  experiments  in  the  endeavour  to  find 
to  what  extent  the  additive  law  holds. 

The  near  proportionality  of  the  stopping-power  to  the 
atomic  square  root  is  an  elTc^et  which  is  quite  apart  from  its 
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additive  nature.  Its  existence  is  a  connecting  link  between 
the  atomic  weight  on  the  one  hand  and  the  atomic  volume, 
refractive  power,  etc.,  on  the  other.  The  preliminary  paper 
on  this  subject  contained  a  table  of  stopping  powers  as  found 
up  to  that  time.  I  have  made  several  new  measurements  of 
these  constants,  which  are,  I  believe,  an  improvement  on  the 
old.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  metals  Au,  Pt, 
Sn,  Ag,  Cu,  and  Al,  since  the  specimens  used  were  obtained 
as  pure  from  Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey,  &  Co.  I  find  that 
if  the  stopping  powers  of  S,  CI,  and  1  are  calculated  from 
those  of  molecules  containing  them,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  additive  law  holds,  then  these  fit  in  very  well  with  the 
metals.  So  also  does  Br  fit  in  fairly  well ;  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  divergence  is  due  to  experimental  error,  since  the  only 
measurement  on  a  molecule  containing  Br  was  made  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  this  enquiry.  The  divergence  from  the  exact- 
ness of  the  square-root  law,  which  I  have  previously  pointed 
out,  seems  to  occur  only  in  the  atoms  whose  weights  are 
below  ,30 ;  these  have  an  abnormally  low  value,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  table  below  (in  which  x*  for  the  air  atom  — 1). 
It  is  curious  that  a  similar  effect  should  occur  in  the  case  of 
the  atomic  heats :  — 

H.       C.      N.       O.      Al.         S.      CI.     Fe.     Xi. 

9      -24      -85     -94    1-05    l-49r)    1-76    1-78    •Jl>9    2-44 

A^r,      ...1-00  3-47  a-74  4-00  5-20   5-65  5-96  7-4S  7-65 
*'x'o>x  10'...  240   246  251  2G2  287   :U2  299  307  .319 

Cu.     Br.      A^'.        Sn.         I.         Pt.        Au.       Pb. 

8      2  4G    2-60      3-28      3-56      3-44      4-U      422      4-27 

N^,  ...7-96    8-93    10-37    109      11-2      13-9o    U-O      1435 

«xAox  10' ...  :^09     291       316       326       .307       297       301       298 

One  other  point  invites  some  consideration.  Whilst  the 
saturated  ionisation  curve  seems  to  be  the  same  for  all  gases, 
yet  the  effects  of  initial  recombination  vary  from  gas  to  eras 
and  from  point  to  point  on  the  curve.  This  fact  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  consideration  that  the  amount  of  the  ionisa- 
tion produced  is  an  intramolecular  effect,  and  is  therefore 
independent  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  molecule  and 
of  the  relations  of  one  molecule  to  another,  whilst  the  amount 
of  initial  recombination  depends  on  extramolecular  relations, 
on  pressure,  perhaps  on  temperature,  and  so  on.  The  in- 
crease of  initial  recombination  towards  the  end  of  the  path 
of  the  particle  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  existence  of  a 
ofreater  number  of  molecules  that  have  lost  more  than  one 
ion,  since  in  such  cases  recombination  would  be  harder  to  pre- 
vent.     This  raises   the   question    as   to   how   the   ionisation  is 
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distributed  between   the     molecules     which     the    a    particle 
traverses.     There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence,  as  yet, 
that  the  chance  of  an  ion  being  formed  from  a  molecule  is 
dependent  on  whether  the  molecule  has  already  lost  one  or 
more  ions;  rather  the  contrary.       If  this  is  the  case,  occa- 
sional molecules  must  lose  several  ions.       Nor  is  it  yet  clear 
in  what  mode  ionisation  occurs.     Does  the    a    particle  simply 
cause  tlie  removal  from  the  molecule  of  one  or  more  electrons  ? 
May  there  not  possibly  be  a  more  complete  disruption  of  the 
molecule,  or  even  the  atom  ?     There  is  one  curious  parallelism 
in  numbers  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  this  question.    Ram- 
say    and    Soddy  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc,   72,   p.   204,  1903)   found 
that    50   ramg.    of   radium  bromide  in  solution  evolved  gases 
at  the  rate  of  *5  cc.  per  day-  Z.^.,  2  x  10'"  molecules  per  day. 
Now\  Rutherford  has  shown  that  one  gram    of    radium  bro- 
mide,  without  its   radio-active    descendants,    produces    3'6  x 
10'"   a   particles   per   second.      Each    a     particle  makes  86,000 
pairs  of  ions.     TTence  the  number  of  ions  made  in  one  day 
by  60  mmg.  is 

3-6  X  10'°  X  -05  X  60  x  60  x  24  x  1 72,000  =  2-7  x  10^^ 

This  number  is  an  inferior  limit.  A  superior  limit  is 
found  by  considering  all  tlie  radio-active  products  of  radium 
to  be  present  in  full,  in  which  case  the  number  will  be  be- 
tween five  and  six  times  greater.  The  close  agreement  of 
these  numbers  certainly  fits  in  with  the  hypothesis  that  an 
actual  disruption  of  the  water  molecule  takes  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  passage  of  the    a    particle  through  it. 

T  owe  mv  thanks  to  niv  assistant,  Mr.  A.  L.  Rockers,  for 
the  great  care  and  skill  with  which  he  has  made  the  apparatus 
used  in  this  work,  and  drawn  the  ])latp  illustratinii:  this  paper. 

Note :   October  22. — The  greater  part  of  ?$  3  of  this  paper 
ha     been  written  siDce  the  remainder  was  read. 


DESCRIPTION   OF    PLATE  VII. 

Insulators  shown   hv  dotted   snrface«. 
QQ,  upper  j)late  of  ionisation  chamber. 
P.    one  of  three  glass   pillars  supporting;  gJI. 
KK,   np]>er  ^anze,    forming  lower   plate  of  ionization   chamber, 
connected   to  battery. 

k'k',   lower  gan7>e,   supported    by    throe    niotal   pillai's,    one    of 
which  is  sliown.  caithed  through  pillars  and   motal  of  case. 

SS.   semaphore  of  thin    slioot  metal,   worked   from    without  by 
turning  the  long  rod  on   which   it  is  mounted. 
TT.   set  of  vertical   tubes. 
RH.  radium  plate. 
DEFCJ,  outlino  of  electric  oven. 
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On   Certain    New   Mineral  Species  associated  with 
Carnotite   in  the    Radio-active   Ore   Body 

NEAR   Olary. 

By  D.  Mawson,  B.E.,  B.Sc. 
[Read  September  4,  1906.] 

Introduction. 

The  occurrence  of  carnotite,  a  vanadate  of  uranium  and 
potassium,  was  reported  by  Mr.  Chapman,  the  Government 
Analyst,  as  a  filmy  coating  in  the  crevices  of  a  sample  of  ore 
sent  to  him  for  analysis.  As  the  yellow  powder  was  scarce 
his  determination  rested  on  qualitative  investigation  only,  but 
was  substantiated  by  physical  tests  made  by  Professor  Bragg, 
who  demonstrated  its  high  radio-activity.  This  information 
was  made  public  in  the  daily  press  of  May  3  last. 

Tlie  same  dav  Mr.  H.  Y.  L.  Brown,  the  Government 
Geologist,  visited  the  locality  of  the  find,  Radium  ITill,*  situ- 
ated 24  miles  in  a  direct  line  east-south-east  of  Olary,  and  IJ 
miles  south -south-west  of  Teesdale's  Dam.  In  the  Adelaide 
press  of  May  5  appeared  a  short  report  made  by  him  on  re- 
turn to  the  city. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Stokes,  after  a  visit  to  the  field,  made  com- 
ments through  the  press  of  May  9,  doubting  the  correctness 
of  the  mineral  determinations. 

p]xtracts  from  the  final  official  report  appeared  in  the 
AfJi'trtmcr  of  May  16.  in  which  announcements  were  made  by 
the  Government  Geologist  and  Government  Analyst-, 
and  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Goyder,  Public  Analyst.  In  this 
report  the  Government  Geologist,  suspecting  that. 
the  carnotite  originated  as  a  decomposition  pro- 
duct, states: — "Tt  appears  most  probable  that  it 
has  been  d(  rived  from  the  solution  and  redeposition  of  other 
uranium  compounds  below,  and  that,  therefore,  such  ores,  in 
addition,  will  be  found  ])v  exjiloitation  in  depth."  Both 
analysts  reported  the  yellow  compound  to  be  probablv  carno- 
tite. Magnetite  and  magnetic  titanic  iron  were  reported; 
also  E^ummite. 

Only  within  the  last  month  have  representative  sampl**8 
been  obtained  at  the  Universitv.  Extreme  variation  in 
physical  characters,  exhibited  by  different  nortions  of  the  black 
mineral,  at  once  attracted  attention.  Tt  was  evident  that 
instead  of  a   sinofle  black  constituent  prcviouslv  described  ai 

*  As  this  spot  has  so  f-ir  romniiied  unnamed,  ''Radium  FTill" 
scotn^   jippro])riato. 
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ilmenite  or  magnetic  iron,  five  distinct  varieties  could  be  iso- 
lated. The  high  economic  value  of  many  such  heavy  black 
minerals  attached  additional  interest  to  further  investigation. 

However,  though  iron  and  titanium  could  readily  be  de- 
tected by  simple  means,  yet  this  was  far  from  satisfying,  as 
the  variety  of  types  could  not  be  reconciled  with  known  species. 
Added  to  this,  the  nature  of  the  occurrence  and  the  ore  itself 
were  suggestive  of  the  presence  of  minerals  of  a  rare  type. 

At  this  stage  it  was  highly  desirable  that  careful  chemi- 
cal analyses  be  made.  The  laborious  work,  rendered  specially 
difficult  by  the  presence  of  an  excessively  high  percentage  of 
titania,  was  undertaken  by  Professor  Rennie  and  Dr.  Cooke, 
with  results  as  stated  in  the  succeeding  paper. 

MiNERALOGICAL    NoTES. 

The  locality  of  the  find  was  visited  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
the  following  observations  made:  — 

On  the  original  claim,*  pt^gged  out  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith, 
there  are  several  parallel  veins,  averaging  a  full  two  feet  in 
width,  and  continuing  in  a  direction  N.  30°  E.  for  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards.  Altogether  the  ore  has  been  traced 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  veins  are  nearly  verti- 
cal, slightly  underlying  to  the  east,  and  run  in  the  direction 
of  the  country  :  the  latter  is  possibly  Pre-Canibrian  in  age, 
and  where  best  exposed  is  a  metamorphic  sandstone,  in  which 
mica  flakes  have  been  largely  developed.  In  proximity  to  the 
lode,  on  either  side,  the  mineralizing  waters  forming  the  vein- 
filling  have  metamorphosed  the  country,  developing  a  selvage 
of  solid  black  mica. 

Basic  dyke-like  intrusions,  many  yards  in  width,  have 
cut  perpendicularly  across  the  lode  country  in  two  places,  re- 
spectively north  and  south  of  Smith's  claim.  These  may  have 
been  introduced  subsequently  to  the  lode  foi'mation,  though 
possibly  contemporaneous  and  genetically  connected  with  the 
ore  bodies. 

The  outcrops  of  the  lode.s  stand  a  few  inches  above  the 
level  Efround,  and  are  typically  composed  of  heavy  black  mine- 
rals of  somewhat  varying  ty])es,  and  notable  amounts  of  coarse 
black  n'iea  and  highly-coloured  vanadiferous  decomposition 
products.  Tn  the  case  of  the  main  lode  a  considerable  bulk 
of  quartz,  usually  tinted  pinkish,  oeeupies  the  central  vein- 
filling.  In  it  are  occasional  bunches  of  mica  and  sporadic 
ma.sses  of  the  heavy  black  minerals.  The  shoadincf  of  these 
latter  minerals  on  the  surface  renders  prospecting  easv. 

*  The  LMoniul  W!i*<  oricjinallv  taken  up,  exnoctinjr  that  the 
black  mineral  so  abundant  would  prove  to  he  wolfram  or  tin  oxide. 
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The  veins  are  all  of  the  pegmatite  class,  and  no  doubt 
have  their  origin  in  some  intrusive  mass  below.  The  most 
western  reef  is  somewhat  different  from  the  others,  being 
chiefly  composed  of  micaceous  haematite  and  quartz,  with  occa- 
sional copper  stains,  and  no  radio-active  minerals  have  so  far 
been  detected  in  the  outcrop.  The  main  reef  is  about  60 
yards  further  east,  and  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  15 
feet.  The  vein  matter  is  distributed  in  a  roughly  symmetrical 
arrangement.  A  massive  mineral  (1)  with  an  uneven  iron- 
black  fracture  and  specific  gravity,  about  6,  composes  laminat- 
ed zones  some  four  inches  wide  next  the  walls.  On  analysis 
this  proved  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  iron  and  titanium, 
though,  as  evidenced  in  the  thin  slice  prepared  for  microsco- 
pic examinations,  it  is  not  homogeneous.  The  central  portion 
of  the  reef  is  occupied  by  a  more  compact  body  of  a  brighter 
black  mineral  (2),  with  slightly  less  specific  gravity;  also  ac- 
companied by  quartz  and  a  varying  quantity  of  black  mica. 
Occasionally  streaks,  scattered  grains,  and  cuboid  crystals  nf 
a  rarer  black  mineral  (3),  with  specific  gravity  in  the  vicinity 
of  4,  are  observable,  which,  on  account  of  its  very  brilliant 
lustre  and  glassy  fracture,  is  readily  distinguishable.  These 
latter  two  minerals  have  been  shown  by  Professor  Ronnie 
and  Dr.  Cooke  to  contain  over  50  per  cent,  of  titania,  a  large 
quantity  of  iron,  and  a  notable  amount  of  rare  earths, 
uranium,  vanadium,  and  chromium. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present,  the  brilliancy  of  lustre 
indicates  increased  percentage  of  titania  chiefly,  and  to  some 
extent  rare  earths.  Several  degrees  of  brilliance  are  shown 
by  primary  heavy  black  minerals  of  the  general  type  of  (2), 
and  it  is  inferred  that  analysis  will  reveal  a  considerable  diver- 
sity in  chemical  composition.  The  mineral  (1)  is  likely  to  be 
to  some  extent  an  alteration  of  (2),  the  heteroeeneitv  exhil">iteH 
by  it  aiding  in  this  conclusion.  Type  (3)  is  best  developed 
in  the  main  vein,  at  the  contact  with  the  siliceous  central 
filling,  and  has  all  the  a]3pearance  of  having  formed  at  a  period 
after  the  reception  of  tlic  main  bulk  of  the  ore  body.  In  such 
situations  it  is  also  frequently  mot  with  crystallized,  embedded 
in  the  quartz,  or  presenting  irliomorphic  faces  in  its  direc- 
tion. The  quartzose  ganguo  in  the  central  portions  of  this 
lode  contrasts  noticeably  with  the  titanium-rich  iron  minora  1<5 
and  micas  forming  the  general  filling,  and  indicates,  at 
least  an  alteration  in  character  (>f  tiie  contributing  oiroii- 
lation.  The  inception  of  the  new  chemical  aiid  phvsi-^'^l 
conditions  accompanvinf;^  this  change  in  circulation  has  hot  ii 
to  partially  alter  the  mineral  (2)  iiear  the  contact,  leavinjj 
two  additional  minerals  in  it?  i)lare.  one  resembling  micaceous 
iron  (4),  the  other  a  dull   brownish-black  ferriferous  mineral 
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(5)  :  from  the  extracted  matter,  the  bright  black  mineral  (3) 
appears  to  have  had  its  origin. 

Another  reef  10  yards  to  the  east  is  characterized  by  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  heavy  black  minerals  and  abundant  mica. 
It  has  been  opened  to  a  depth  of  18  feet. 

Still  further  east  is  another  reef,  chiefly  composed  of  the 
heavy  black  minerals  and  quartz. 

The  portions  of  the  lodes  exposed  by  development  show 
ample  stains  of  the  lemon-yellow  powdery  substance  deter- 
mined by  the  Government  Analyst  to  be  carnotite.  It  is 
found  coating  the  black  minerals  and  insinuated  into  micro- 
scopic cracks.  Undoubtedly  this  substance  is  of  secondary 
origin,  the  field  occurrence  indicating  a  derivation  by  decom- 
position of  some  primary  constituent  of  the  ore  body ;  no 
doubt  the  black  minerals  referred  to  above. 

In  one  part  of  the  main  lode  a  secondary  micaceous  mine- 
ral of  a  bright  green  colour  is  rather  abundant,  and,  as  it 
re-acts  strongly  for  vanadium,  is  no  doubt  roscoelite. 

Just  as  recorded  in  the  cases  of  the  Colorado  and  Utah 
occurrences,  a  large  variety  of  yellowish  and  greenish  mine- 
rals in  various  shades,  both  amorphous  and  crystalline,  are 
also  met  with  in  this  material.  Their  very  sparse  develop- 
ment has,  so  far,  not  allowed  of  sufficient  quantities  being 
collected  for  analytical  purposes. 

The  brisfht  black  mineral  (3)  is  an  entirely  new  type, 
though  details  are  not  vet  available  for  complete  description. 
We  propose  to  name  it  (Invidlfe,  after  Professor  T.  W.  E. 
David,  of  Sydney  University,  whose  personal  ability,  wise 
counsel,  and  enthusiasm  have  done  so  much  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  science  and  economic  application  of  geology 
in  Australasia. 

Conclusions. 

Carnotite  is  known  from  one  other  locality  only,  namely, 
as  scattered  occurrences  in  a  Mesozoic  sandstone  for- 
mation, distributed  through  an  arid  district  com- 
prising western  Colorado  and  south-eastern  Utah, 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Roscoelite  has 
l)een  reported  from  throe  other  localities  onlv  Placerville,  in 
Colorado,  and  neighbouring  locality,  and  Placerville.  in  Cali- 
fornia, both  in  the  United  States  of  America,*  and  at 
the   Boulder   Mine,  eastern    Coolgardie,   Western    Australia.! 

"On  Carnotito  and  Assooiatod  VaiiadiffM*rnis  Min<»ralK  in 
Wostprn  Colorado."  hv  \\ .  F.  TTillohrnnd  and  F.  L.  Ransome,  p. 
P.  Bull.  No.  262,  U.S.G.S. 

"Vanadium  and  Uranium  in  Sonth-Eastcrn  rtali,"  hv  J.  M. 
Bontwoll.  p.  200,   Bull.  No.  200.  U.S.G.S. 

+  ."^(H^  AV.A.  Oeol.  Survey  Reports. 
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The  further  association  of  these  rare  minerals  at  Radiam  Hill 
is  of  special  interest.  The  only  known  occurrences  of  camo- 
tite  are  with  roscoelite  and  other  vanadium  minerals.  The 
existence  of  mineral  vanadates  of  uranium,  such  as  carno- 
tite,  on  theoretical  grounds,  should  not  be  unexpected,  as  these 
elements  have  a  powerful  mutual  precipitating  action. 

In  the  case  of  the  American  deposits,  deposition  has  taken 
place  in  fissures,  and  as  a  replacement  in  a  Mesozoic  sandstone 
formation,  evidently  from  percolating  waters.  The  ore  bodies 
are  wholly  of  aqueous  or  secondary  origin.  The  South  Aus- 
tralian occurrence  is  the  result  of  weathering  of  certain  rare 
and  new  minerals  in  pegmatite  veins  traversing  Pre-Cam- 
brian  strata.  This  latter  occurrence  is  specially  interesting, 
for  the  fact  that  the  primary  source  of  the  uranium  and 
vanadium  can  be  ascertained. 

A  further  and  most  notable  fact  is  that  the 
element  vanadium  was  first  discovered  by  Seffstroro  in 
the  titanic  iron  ore  deposit  of  Taberg,  south-west  of  Lake  Wet- 
ter, in  Sweden.  The  Taberg  ore  is  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  0'12  per  cent,  to  0*40  per  cent,  or  vanadic  acid.  The 
ore  stock  has  also  in  its  field  relations  much  in  common  with 
the  Radium  Hill  lodes.* 

No  trace  of  gummite,  as  recorded  in  the  official  report,  was 
noted  in  any  of  the  lodes,  and  its  occurrence  is  extremely 
doubtful. 

Pegmatite  lodes,  of  the  character  of  those  at  Radium 
Hill,  often  carry  tin  and  wolfram,  though  so  far  these  sub- 
stances have  not  been  reported  from  the  locality,  and  the 
absence  of  even  traces  of  them  in  the  analyses  suggests  that, 
likely,  the  ore  body  is  a  pegmatite  of  a  basic  rock,  and  that,  in 
all  probability,  such  minerals  will  be  found  entirely  absent. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  type  of  ore  deposit  does 
not  usually  develop  pitchblende,  but  uraniferous  titanates, 
niobates,  and  tantatates,  and  thorium  minerals  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Monazite  is  found  in  the  same  district,  in  the  lode  at  the 
King's  Bluff  gold-mine,  28  miles  north-west,  which  fact  should 
stimulate  local  interest  in  quest  of  thorium  minerals,  and  re- 
inforce the  possibilities  of  the  thorium  content  of  the  Radium 
Hill  ore. 

This  body  of  radio-active  ore  is,  in  the  matter  of  quan- 
tity, much  the  most  important  yet  discovered  in  Australasia. 
Its  low  grade,  however,  introduces  serious  difficulties  to  com- 
mercial enterprise  in  this  direction.  The  hic:h  value  of  vana- 
dium  for  hardening  steel,   and  the  fact    that    the  titanium. 

-■  ■  II    II  _^^^—       _. 

•  R^e  "Thf*  Nature  of  Ore  Deposits,"  bv  T>r.  K.  Beck,  tnin*. 
by  W.  H.  Weed,  p.  21,  vol.  i. 
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chromium,  and  uranium  contents  are  utilized  for  the  same 
purpose  should  induce  a  demand  for  the  heavy  black  mine- 
rals for  the  manufacture  of  special  steels. 

Mineralogical  Laboratory, 
University  of  Adelaide. 


preliminary  analytical   notes  on   the  minerals 
Described   in   the   preceding   Paper. 

By  E.  H.  Rennie,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  and  W.  T.  Cooke,  D.Sc. 

[Read  September  4,  1906.] 

At  Mr.  Mawson's  suggestion,  we  have  examined  two  of 
the  minerals  referred  to  by  him  in  the  previous  paper.  As 
regards  the  carnotite,  we  are  so  far  able  to  confirm  Mr.  Chap- 
man's results  as  to  the  presence  in  it  of  potassium,  uranium, 
and  vanadium,  and  we  hope  later  to  furnish  quantitative  de- 
tails. As  regards  the  dark-coloured  mineral  (No.  2  in  pre- 
vious paper),  of  which  the  carnotite  appears  to  be  a  decompo- 
sition product,  we  have  examined  it  qualitatively  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point ;  but  the  difficulties  of  analysis  are  considerable, 
owing  to  the  complex  nature  of  the  mineral.  We  have,  how- 
ever, ascertained  that,  in  addition  to  titanic  and  ferric  oxides, 
which  are  the  chief  constituents,  there  are  present  uranium, 
vanadium,  cerium,  and  almost  certainly  thorium  and  other 
rare  earths,  traces  of  lime,  and,  we  believe,  also  chromium  and 
traces  of  manganese.  The  quantities  of  vanadium  and  chro- 
mium, however,  if  present,  are  very  small,  and  in  pr<*sence  of 
uranium  difficult  to  detect  with  certainty.  As  a  result  of 
this,  and  by  reason  of  other  matters  which  have  occupied  our 
time,  we  send  these  imperfect  preliminary  notes  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  at  a  future  date  to  offer  to  the  Society  a  mgre 
complete  analysis. 


<i 
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A   Note   on   the   Localities    attributed  to   Austra- 
lian   LEPIDOPTERA    BY    MR.    OSWALD    LOWER.:  F.E.S. 

By  A.  Jefferis  Turner,  M.D.,  F.E.S. 
[Read   October  2,  1906.] 

It  is  liardlv  necessary  for  an  entomologist  to  insist  on 
the  vital  importance  of  strict  accuracy  in  the  record  of  locali- 
ties. A  definite  locality  is  often  of  great  assistance  to  the 
systematist  in  determining  a  species.  Further,  when  the 
description  of  an  obscure  species  is  insufficient  for  its  deter- 
mination, and  the  type  has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  it  may 
be  possible  by  the  examination  of  specimens,  corresponding 
to  the  description  and  taken  in  the  exact  locality  of  the 
type  (such  specimens  have  been  styled  fnpoti/pfs  by  Ix)rd 
Walsins;ham),  to  determine  the  species  with  sufficient  exact- 
ness. These  are  incidental  advantages.  The  main  points 
are:-(l)  That  the  natural  history  of  a  species  must  be  con- 
siderofl  imperfectly  known  until  its  range  has  been  ascer- 
tained (if  possible  both  geologically  as  well  as  geographically, 
thongli  entomologists  have  to  be  content  with  the  latter); 
and  (LM  that  the  study  of  geographical  distribution  is  recog- 
nized as  an  important  branch  of  science.  If  accuracy  in  re- 
cord iTi^r  localities  is  of  importance,  it  is  equally  a  scientiJic 
duty  t(j  correct  mistaken  localities,  or  even  to  indicate  what 
localities  are  doubtful,  since  doubtful  localities  as  a  basis 
for  sriontitic  i^eneralizations  are  far  worse  than  no  localities 
at  all.  When  such  errors  have  been  perpetrated  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  the  obligation  becomes  imperative. 

In  (he  j)reseiit  state  of  Australian  entomology  it  is  very 
difik'ult  to  detect  errors  in  locality.  So  many  new  species 
art^  constantlv  bcini:  discovered,  that  an  author  may  for  vears 
continue  to  assii^ni  to  tluni  incorrect  localities,  without  sus- 
picion being  aronsed.  Even  wlu-n  suspicion  is  aroused,  anv- 
tlun<;  lilu'  positive  proof  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  difficult. 
But  in  t)ie  present  instance  T  am  able  to  adduce  evidcMice 
wliieii.    I   (Tnisiiler,   amounts  to  <hMnonstration. 

In  l-^O.')  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  some  of 
Mr.   Lo\v(^rs  types  of   PiintJuhi .     On   in.spection    T      had      no 
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doubt  that  in  eleven  instances  (of  which  I  give  a  list  below), 
these  types  were  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  P.  Dodd,  and  that  in 
every  instance  the  locality  label  attached  to  the  specimen, 
which  was  the  same  as  the  published  locality,  did  not  cor- 
respond to  the  locality  from  which  the  specimen  was  obtain- 
ed.*      My  reasons  for  coming  to  this  conclusion  were  :     - 

(1)  These   specimens   were    mostly    obscure      species      of 

Phj/riftTKr  not  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the  ordi- 
nary collector,  but  all  of  them  had  been  sent  to 
me  bv  Mr.  Dodd,  and  most  of  them  w^ere,  so  far  as 
T  knew,  not  obtainable  from  any  other  source. 
Mr.  Lower  had  obtained  to  my  knowledge  many 
moths  from  Mr.  Dodd. 

(2)  The  specimens  wore  mostly  bred  specimens  in  perfect 

condition.  No  other  collector  in  Australia  has 
done  much  work  in  breeding  Phfirifivd'. 

(3)  Tlie  condition   of  the  specimens,    their     method      of 

pinning  and  setting,  and  in  some  instances  the 
peculiar  kind  of  pin  employed,  exactly  corres- 
ponded to  Mr.  Dodd's  specimens. 

Though  this  evidence  was  sufficiently  cogent  for  my  own 
mind,  I  thought  it  advij^able  to  submit  the  specimens  to  Mr. 
Dodd,  who  recognized  them  as  having  been  obtained  from 
himself.  Mr.  Dodd  usually  attaches  locality  labels  to  his 
specimens,  giving  the  locality,  date,  and  collector's  name.  On 
being  questioned  by  me  as  to  this  point,  he  replied  that  many 
of  the  specimens  received  by  Mr.  Lower  from  him  (shortly 
before  the  publication  of  the  descriptions)  were  so  labelled. 
Some  he  had  not  labelled,  Init  Mr.  TiOwer,  in  taking  them, 
undertook  to  affix  the  labels  liimself. 

The  first  specimen  in  the  fr)l lowing  list  was  sent  to  me 
as  the  type  of  A  tifrasf/  /ft  i  f  ph'nnrht,  T>ow.,  but,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned  (P.R.S.Q.,  19').),  p.  119),  T  was  unable  to 
consider  it  the  real  ty])e,  as  it  did  not  correspond  exactlv  to 
the  description,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  samo  genus  as  that 
in  which  Sir  Oeorge  lla]n]>son,  who  had  examined  all  these 
ty])es,  had  placod  the  oriixinal.  Tt  seems  to  me  more  likely 
that  Mr.  T^ower  sulistitutrd  n  not  her  insect,  which  lie  believed 
to  be  the  same  species,  than  th;it  Sir  Oenrrfc  Hampson  should 
have  made  a  mistake  in  the  ^enus  : 

*I  have  alrejidv  nfeircd   t<»  this  dis.o\.  r\   (]M{.S.(^..  lOo.S.  pp.   110, 
126,  V^2\. 

h2 
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Refer-    ' 

Name. 

F.NCE,  Tr.  ' 

Published 

True 

£V.  O.  O.  A.. , 

Locality. 

LOCALITT. 

1903. 

Antrastria    xiphime/a    (re- 

Page 

puted  type  of )     

52 

"Cook  town" 

Townsvill© 

AmrofitTia  min^yralis 

52 

*'Mackay" 

»» 

Phycita  deltophora 

53 

>» 

»i 

Nephopteryx  orthozona 

53 

"  Cooktown  " 

»» 

Nephoptei-yx  hades 

54 

"Brisbane,  Mackay" 

»» 

Xephopteryx  thertncdopha. . . 

o^'y 

»»              »> 

*i 

Nephopteryx  met asarca    ... 

56 

"Brisbane" 

ft 

Tephrin  glaucohaMs 

56 

"Mackav" 

»» 

HomrpoMoma  (? )  meJano»ticta 

58 

"Derby,  W.A." 

Brisbane 

Jocara  thennoptera 

59 

"Broken  Hill" 

j» 

Sturirt.a  aJenropa 

59 

"  Mackay  " 

Townsville 

Cramh us  photolt nra 

51 

i» 

" 

It  was  liardly  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Lower's  errors 
should  have  been  confined  to  the  comparatively  few  species, 
of  which  I  examined  the  types;  and  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect some  further  instances.  Here,  of  course,  demonstrative 
proof  is  not  possible,  but  I  have  been  careful  to  include  only 
examples  in  which  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  strong ;  in 
some  of  them  it  appears  particularly  strong.  Of  course.  I 
may  possibly  be  in  error  in  one  or  two  instances. 


1 
I 

Name. 

T* 

PrBLISHED 

Reference. 

Locality.         5  < 

"J 

Nf  phopfpvyx  ch  rync  ryf  h  ra 

P.L.S.N.S.W 

.,1901 

,p.662 

1 
"Cooktown"       ^, 

Nf'phiypffryx  moiiospHa.. . 

'> 

"Broken  Hill" 

Crypfoph(n/a  hy  all  no  pa.. . 

J  r.  rv.  o.  o.  SK.  J 

1901, 

p.  82 

"  Duaringa  " 

Cryft/oph atja  paiilf lua  . . . 

» t 

p.  83 

"Cooktown" 

Xy/oryrfa  pcnfarh ron     . . . 

«» 

p.  83 

"  Broken  Hill  " 

Oinp'hoclei^  (  f  )  rhrxlosropa 

1902, 

p.  228 

"Derby,  W.A."' 

0 

Phyrlfa  h  ucom  Ufa 

1903, 

p.  53 

"Mackav" 

K- 

Ilvti  yiHjraph  t.s    m o/yhdo  - 

'^1 

phora 

>» 

p.  57 

"Derby,  W.A."  ,  $ 

Endotncha  d'  smotoua    ... 

j> 

p.  60 

C 

Noorda  mffn/tinna 

) » 

?  > 

p.  65 

M 

Xytonpfa  phi/on ytnphn  . 

It 

' » 

p.  229 

"  Broken  Hill"  1 

Kf(zophf7'ode-^  pdliocrana 

19<15, 

p.  1(H 

* ffypo'frapha  cynnorrhaa 

1903, 

p.  191 

"  Alice  Springs ' 

Cfnp<()so7fia  rhoiha 

1905, 

p.  107 

"Mackay"            ' 

*  If  I  am  right  in  this  identification,  Mr.  Lowers  description  is 
inaceurate  in  snnie  particulars.  The  very  peculiar  bidentate  frontal 
process  does  not  leave  much  room  for  doubt. 
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This  list  might,  by  a  reasonable  use  of  conjecture,  be  con- 
aiderably  enlarged. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  prove  that  the  published 
locality  in  each  or  any  instance  in  this  list  is  erroneous.  There 
is  no  inherent  improbability  that  a  Townsville  insect  may 
be  taken  in  Mackay.  Though  it  may  be  improbable  that  any 
given  Townsville  insect  may  be  taken  in  Broken  Hill,  it  can- 
not be  claimed  to  be  an  impossibility.  A  few  widely  ranging 
species  may  be  found  in  both  localities.  But  these  species 
would  probably  be  known  from  many  intermediate  localities. 
The  improbability  in  any  case  in  the  preceding  list  may  not 
of  itself  be  sufficient  to  sustain  a  charge  of  inaccuracy,  but 
the  cumulative  weight  of  a  series  of  such  improbabilities  may 
be  sufficient.  The  evidential  value  of  this  list  must  be  taken 
to  be  supported  by  that  of  the  preceding  list.  In  both  in- 
stances the  locality  ("Townsville'')  is  not  recorded  by  Mr. 
Lower.  Some  of  the  insects  in  this  second  list  I  know  to  have 
been  received  by  Mr.  Lower  from  Tovrnsville  before  the  pub- 
lication of  his  descriptions.  All  of  them  have  been  received 
from  Townsville  bv  mvself. 

The  following  is  an  additional  list :  — 


Name. 


Reference. 


Published 

1 -OCA  LIT  V. 


a-Jnom'  xenopis   ..  ...   Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1902,  p.  227|  "  Broken  Hill" 

Crypffiphatja  isoneura      ...  ,,  ,,     p.  236;  *' Victoria" 

Tfw^otin  xafithofjramma  ...  ,,  1903,  p.  186  "  Broken  Hill ; 

Melbourne  '* 
iJaraiitcviia  perichroa  ,,  ,,     P-  ^^"i    "  Stawell  " 

Proroiuftis  pen'sria  ...  ,,  ,,     p.  200'  "  Melbourne " 


> » 

»» 

P- 

236; 

J » 

1903, 

p. 

186 

»» 

»» 

P- 

187 

» » 

?» 

P- 

200' 

>» 

1 J 

P- 

220 

» » 

1902. 

P- 

2461 

?> 

1903, 

P- 

71 

»» 

•  t 

P- 

199 

?» 


Jlefiorau.-*ta  eptsarra 

PedoiH  mifhrarifiA  ,,  1902,  p.  2461  "  Stawell  '* 

Ltpidosria  melano(jnimma  ,,  1903,  p.  71                  ,, 

ProcomctiA  tftroMpora  ,,  '»     P-  l^-^  •'Melbourne" 


o 


PQ 


This  list,  taken  by  itself,  is  of  less  value  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  can  only  be  regarded  as  corroborative.  Some 
of  the  published  localities  may  be  correct.  But  I  believe 
these  species  were  received  by  Mr.  Lower  from  Birchip  before 
description,  and  the  omission  of  this  locality  has  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  the  omission  of  the  "Townsville"  locality  in  the 
preceding  lists. 
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Name. 


SyrUomin  cre.m 
nothernia 


Hhferkncb. 


Published  Locality'.,   Truk  TvOCaijty. 


P.L.S.N.S.W., 
1900,  p.  29 


"  IrrapatAiia,  South  '     North- western 
Australia ''  i  Australia 


This  is  a  synonym  of  S.  rarithosoma.  Turn.  (Tr.  R.S. 
S.A.,  1898,  p.  93)  a  species  which  is  locally  abundant  in 
North-western  Australia,  from  which  it  has  been  received  from 
several  collectors.  I  received  my  type  from  Mr.  Georere  Mas- 
ters, the  Curator  of  the  Macleay  Museum,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken  Mr.  Lower  received  an  example  from  the  same 
source  before  he  published  his  description. 

T  think  the  evidence  T  have  ^ven  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  Mr.  Lower's  localties  are  not  always  accurate,  and  that 
the  scientific  worker  will  he  acting:  with  commendable  caution 
if  he  refuse  to  base  any  conclusions  on  such  data,  except  in  so 
far  a<2  thev  have  been  corroborated  bv  other  observers. 
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Radium   at   Moonta   Mines,   South   Australia. 

By  S.  Radcliff  (communicated  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Bragg, 

M.A.). 

[Read  September  4,  1906.] 

The  ore  deposits  of  Wallaroo  and  Moonta  mines  present 
many  features  of  interest.  Occurring  as  they  do  in  rocks 
of  extreme  antiquity,  and  containing  a  very  wide  range  of 
mineral  species,  as  well  as  traces  of  many  of  the  rare  ele- 
ments, it  seemed  just  possible  that  one  of  the  radioactive  ele- 
ments might  be  present  in  them. 

The  present  investigation  was  commenced  in  June,  1905, 
to  see  if  this  were  the  case,  and  as  the  results  so  far  obtained 
are  of  considerable  interest,  it  seemed  desirable  to  sfive  some 
preliminary  account   of   them. 

In  testing  for  radioactivity,  1  used  a  gold  leaf  electro- 
scope sufficiently  sensitive  to  detect  anything  possessing  an 
activity  approaching  one-hundredth  of  that  of  uranium  oxide 

(UA). 

After  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  work,  giving  negative 
results,  faint  signs  of  activity  were  detected  in  one  of  the 
smelting  work's  bye- products,  and  this  activity  was  subse- 
quently traced  back  to  some  'concentrates"  from  Moonta. 
The  fact  that  tiie  bulk  of  the  ore  from  Moonta  mines  passes 
through  the  crushing  and  concentrating  plant  before  being 
forwarded  to  the  smelting  works  rendered  the  identification 
of  the  active  mineral  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  Experi- 
ments on  the  concentrates  indicat(»d  tliat  the  active  mineral 
was  probably  of  rather  low  speciiic  gravity,  and  of  such  a 
character  that  it  ])owdered  readily  when  crushed.  On  put- 
ting the  concentrates  through  a  series  of  sieves  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  the  activity  was  found  io  concentrate  to 
some  extent  in  the  finest  product.  Elutriation  tests  gave 
some  indications  as  to  the  specific  gravity.  Further  search 
resulted  in  a  few  specimens  of  activity,  about  one-twelfth  of 
that  of  U:,0^,  ])ein£!:  found  in  a  hea])  of  rough  ore  from 
Moonta,  and  following  up  the  clue  afforded  by  their  general 
phvsical  cliaracter  a  small  deposit  of  active  ore  was  ulti- 
mately located  in  the  vipf)er  workinsrs  of  a  shaft  at  Moonta 
Mines,  known  as  Trener's  Shaft.  Shortlv  afterwards  a  sec- 
ond  deposit  was  found  in  the  workinj^s  connected  with  Tay 
lor's  Shaft,  also  at   Moonta   Mines, 

The  specimens  from  these  two  de|)osits  are  about  equally 
active,  but  differ  consiih^rably  in  a[)|)(»arance  and  composition  ; 
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tli8  deposits,  however,  ha\e  this  feature  in  common,  that  they 
both  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  cross-courses.  The  active  mate- 
rial is  apparently  of  secondary  origin.  So  far,  only  a  few 
pounds  of  ore  showing  any  marked  activity  have  been  found. 

The  Treuer's  Shaft  ore  is  of  moderately  high  specific 
gravity,  is  nearly  black  in  colour,  and  as  a  general  rule  con- 
siderably decomposed.  The  copper  contents  are  high,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  analyses  given  subsequently,  and  most 
specimens  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  small  crystals 
of  smoky  quartz. 

The  active  ore  from  Taylor's  Shaft  resembles  brown  coal 
as  much  as  anything  else,  it  breaks  readily  with  a  lustrous 
conchoidal  fracture ;  some  specimens  are  of  very  low  specific 
gravity  (1*55),  and  are  remarkable  for  the  large  amount  of 
carbon  thev  contain. 

Some  considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  direction 
of  isolating  the  active  material  before  any  detailed  chemical 
analyses  were  made,  and  this  preliminary  work,  done  on  a 
few  grammes  of  ore,  is  of  interest  in  that  it  determined  the 
method  for  extracting  and  concentrating  the  activity  from 
larger  quantities  of  material. 

On  decomposing  the  finely-ground  roasted  ore  with  aqua 
regia,  the  insoluble  residue  was  found  to  be  nearly  inactive. 

The  metals  of  the  copper  group  were  precipitated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  With  regard  to  this  precipitate,  on 
the  only  occasion  when  a  measurement  was  made  it  showed 
distinct  activity  when  first  separated,  but  this  diminished 
rapidly,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  had  practically  disappeared. 

The  bulk  of  the  activity  appeared  to  concentrate  in  the 
hydrate  precipitate,  thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  ammo- 
nia to  the  filtrate  from  the  copper  group,  after  the  sulphur- 
etted hydroofen  liad  been  expelled  and  the  iron  in  the  solu- 
tion oxidized.  The  filtrate  from  this  on  being  evaporated 
down  vielded  a  residue,  which  showed  very  little  activity. 
One  lot  of  hvdrate  precipitate  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  vielded 
a  small  amount  of  precipitate  of  high  activity  on  the  addition 
of  ammonium  oxalate,  but  this  result  requires  confirmation. 

Further  work  having  shown  that  the  active  constituent 
was  not  readilv  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  ten  grammes  of 
ore  wore  treated  as  follows:  — 

The  ore  was  decomposed  as  before  with  aqua  regia,  the 
insoluble  residue  filtered  ofi^,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to 
a  small  bulk ;  a  few  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added,  and  the 
evaporation  continued  on  an  air-bath  until  white  fumes  were 
freely  evolved. 

The  mass  after  cooling  was  taken  up  wnth  water  and 
heated  for  some  time  ;   a   small   amount  of  whit«  precipitate 
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remained  insoluble.  This  was  washed  repeatedly  by  decan- 
tation,  dried,  and  weighed.  Its  weight  was  *007  gramme.  I 
determined  its  activity  to  be  a  little  over  twenty  times  that 
of  uranium  nitrate,  but  the  measurement  was  necessarily  only 
approximate.  The  sample  was  forwarded  to  Professor  Bragg 
in  March  last,  and  he  made  its  activity  to  be  about  nine 
times  that  of  UaO,,  so  the  two  measurements  agreed  fairly 
well.    The  activity  of  this  sample  gradually  increased  to  12. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
thanks  to  Professor  Bragg  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in 
this  research  throughout,  and  for  the  time  and  trouble  he 
has  expended  in  making  measurements  on  active  products. 
On  receipt  of  Professor  Bragg's  confirmation  of  the  result 
that  a  radio-active  element  of  higher  activity  than  either 
thorium  or  uranium  was  present,  more  attention  was  given 
to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  ore.  Mr.  G.  J.  Rogers, 
A.R.C.S.,  the  work's  chemist,  found  uranium  in  both  Treuer's 
and  Tavlor's  Shafts  material  to  the  extent  of  several  per 
cent.,  his  higliest  result  being  4'74  per  cent.  U.O...  I  under- 
stand that  Dr.  Cooke  has  also  detected  uranium  in  a  sample 
of  ore  in  his  possession.  Mr.  Rogers  also  found  that  the 
Treuer's  ore  contained  a  little  carbon,  and  made  an  approxi- 
mate quantitive  determination  of  its  amount  in  a  typical 
specimen  from  Taylor's  Shaft.  Subjoined  are  his  results 
on  material  from  both  shafts :  — 


treuf.r's 

ORE. 

Taylor's 

ORE. 

Cu 

.   58-5  X 

Cu 

...   20-0  V 

AlOFcO, 

...    :V3 

F'ixed  Carbon 

...   10-0 

u  .b. 

...     4-74 

H  CarV)()n  . 

..    13-0 

s 

...    16-4 

H,0 

.     5-0 

Tnsr)luhle... 

...     0  0 

Insoluble  ... 

..   17-8 

Undet.  (C  HoO  Zn 

Pb)       . . . 

...   11-0 

(The  carbon  iiicliulcs  some  volatile  hydro-carbon.) 

All  active  specimens  so  far  examined  have  been  found 
to  contain  a  little  lead,  but  the  amount  is  vorv  small,  much 
less  than  1  per  cent.  A  uranium  determination  was  made 
on  a  very  interesting  specimen  from  Treuer's  Shaft.  It  is 
apparently  ordinary  copper  pyrites  on  (juartz.  and  on  one 
side  tliere  is  a  mustard-vcllow  incrustation  wliieli  closely  re- 
sembles  carnotite.  A  ])iece  of  the  pyrites  was  broken  off,  and 
gave  on  analy.sis  1*91  of  U/K.  The  preliminary  work  on 
the  e(;nce]itration  of  the  activity  having  i^nv(^n  satisfactory  re- 
sults, a  kiloo^ranime  of  ore  from  Treuer's  Siiaft  (activity  *0G) 
was  worked  up,  the  original  sehenie  of  tr'^atment  being  onlv 
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slightly  modified.       The  powdered  ore,  after  being  roasted  at 
a  dull  red  heat  for  some  time,  was  treated   with   hot  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the  copper    and  some 
of  the  iron.      This  sulphuric  acid  solution  was  filtered  off  from 
the  insoluble  residue,  and  most  of  the  copper  electrolyzed  out 
of  it,  using  a  platinum  anode.     As  the   copper   contents    of 
the  solution  decreased,  a  small  amount  of  precipitate  separat- 
ed out.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  operation  this  was  washed 
by  decantation,  and  heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  to  remove 
some  metallic  copper    which     liad    fallen  from  the  cathode. 
After  being  again  washed,   this  was  dried,  ignited  at   a  low 
temperature,  and   tested.      Its  activity  was  about  5.     Mean- 
time the  residue  insoluble  in  sulpliuric  acid  was  treated  w^ith 
nitric    acid,   and   the   portion    remaining   insoluble  after   this 
treatment  was  filtered  off,  wasiied,  and  tested.       Its  activity 
was  very  low,  much  less  than  that  of  the  original  ore.     The 
solution  was  evaj)orated  down,  and  as  evaporation  proceeded 
a  light-coloured  rather  bulky  precipitate  separated  out.     This 
was  filtered  off  from  the  solution  before  the  concentration  was 
sufficiently  great    for  crystallization  to  take  place  on  the  solu- 
tion being  allowed  to  cool.       The  evaporation  of  the  solution 
was  then  continued  to  dryness  on  an  air-bath.       The  mass  was 
re-dissolved  in  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time;  a 
small   amount   of   precipitate   settled    down    from   this.       The 
solution  was  finally  evaporated  down  a^^ain,  a  few  c.c.  of  sul- 
phuric  acid    added,    and   the    heating   eontinued    until    fumes 
were  freely  given   off.     This  treatment  yielded  a  third  lot  of 
precipitate,  but  its  activity  was  low,  and  the  amount  obtained 
negligible.        Praetieally   all   the   activity  comes  out   with   the 
first  crop  frrmi  the  nitric  acid  solution.     About  "6  gramme  of 
sulphate  was  obtained   in   this  way   from  the  kilogramme  of 
f)re,  its   activity  hv'u)rr  about  9.     This  sulphate  is  practically 
insoluble  in    hot     or     cold    hydrochloric  acid,  and   only   very 
slowly  s()lul)le  in  nitric  acid   or  aqna   regia.        It  goes  readily 
into  .solution,   howcviM-.   in    warm    nitric  acid  on   the   addition 
of   a   little   ehlorati^   of    j)otash.        Tlu^     crude      sulphate      was 
therefore  dissolved   in   this  way,  and  freed   from  a  little  silica 
that   had    <^>tne   into   solution  on    treating  the   ore   with    nitric 
acid  ;  the  sulphato  was  then   n-preeipitated. 

Th(»  wasiunl  sulphate  was  dijrest(^d  for  some  hours  witli 
warm  ammonium  acetate  solution,  and  the  i^'reater  part  of  it 
dissolved  readilv.  ThiMusoluble  portion  was  thoroughly  wash- 
ed, dried,  and  tested.  Its  activitv  was  determined  to  be  about 
200  ;  '02  i^rarame  of  this  was  forwarded  to  Professor  Brags:  for 
examination,  and  liis  measurements  of  the  rate  of  decay  of 
the  induced  activity  from  this  indicated  that  the  major  part 
of  the  activitv  was  du(>  to  radium.  This  purified  sulphate 
is  of  low  specific  i:^ravity,  and   is  bluish  white  in  colour  when 
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dry.  On  heating  over  a  spirit-lamp  the  colour  changes 
abruptly  to  pink,  the  change  taking  place  below  a  red  heat. 
The  composition  of  this  sulphate  is  a  matter  of  great  interest, 
as  it  obviously  does  not  contain  a  great  deal  of  barium.  The 
amount  available  for  experiment,  so  far,  has  been  too  small 
to  admit  of  much  detailed  work  being  done  on  it,  but  a  few 
experiments  of  a  qualitative  character  have  been  made. 
Neither  the  weight  nor  the  activity  of  this  sulphate  is  much 
altered  on  treating  it  with  a  liot  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  but  the  washed  product  from  this  treatment  is 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  a  bright  yellow  solution. 
Part  of  this  colour  is  due  to  iron,  as  a  small  amount  of  this 
is  precipitated  on  tlic  addition  of  ammonia.  The  addition 
of  ammonium  oxalate  to  the  acid  solution  also  results  in  a 
small  amount  of  precipitate  coming  down  after  long  standing. 
However,  until  enough  of  this  sulphate  has  been  collected  to 
allow  of  quantitive  work  being  done,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
definitely  How  the  activity  will  distribute  itself,  though  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  product  considerably  more 
active  than  I  have  isolated  so  far  can  be  got  without  much 
difficulty. 

Tn  reviewing  the  results  of  this  preliminary  work  two 
points  call  for  s])ecial  comment.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
invariable  occurrence  of  carbon  in  the  active  ores.  So  far, 
every  specimen  showing  any  marked  activity  has  been  found 
to  contain  it,  usually  to  the  extent  of  several  per  cent. 
Enough  work  has  not  yet  been  done  to  settle  the  question 
definitely  as  to  whether  the  carbon  is  present  in  the  active 
ores  only,  or  whether  it  is  also  distributed  through  the  in- 
active material  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  active  deposit. 
The  distribution  of  the  activity  in  the  ore  is  very  sharply 
defined  in  some  cases.  A  small  hand  specimen  may  show 
very  marked  activity  on  one  side,  and  be  almost  inactive  on 
the  other.  The  carbon  contents  do  not  appear  to  bear  any 
quantitive  I'elation  to  the  activity.  Some  of  the  most  active 
specimens  contain  very  little  carbon,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  tlie  carbonaceous  ore  from  Taylor's  Shaft  is  only 
slightly  active.  Mr.  Rogers  has  suggested,  in  view  of  these 
results,  that,  if  it  has  not  been  done  already,  it  might  be  well 
to  trv  the  Mansfield  copper  deposits  for  activity,  as  these  also 
contain   carbon. 

Burton's  oliservation,  that  the  petroleum  from  a  deep 
well  in  Ontario  not  only  contained  a  large  amount  of  radium 
emanation,  but  left  a  solid  deposit  on  evaporation,  which 
po.sse.ssed  permanent  activity,  is  also  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  second  feature  to  whicli  attention  may  be  drawn 
in  the  case  of  the  Moonta  ores    is  the  facility  with  which  the 
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radium  may  be  extracted  from  them,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  activity  can  be  concentrated  without  having  to  resort  to 
fractional  crystallization.  The  best  specimens  of  ore  possess 
an  activity  about  one-twelfth  of  that  of  UgOg.  The  first 
active  product  which  I  obtain  from  them  has  an  activity  of 
about  10,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  that  of  the  origi- 
nal ore.  My  second  product  has  an  activity  of  200,  over 
two  thousand  times  that  of  the  original  ore.  Pitchblende 
residues,  possessing  an  activity  of  four  or  five,  after  a  great 
deal  of  expensive  chemical  work,  yield  a  radium  barium 
chloride  of  activity  60,  or  only  fifteen  times  that  of  the  resi- 
dues, and  fractional  methods  have  then  to  be  employed  for 
further  concentration. 

In  considering  this  question  of  concentration  of  activity, 
the  extremely  small  amount  of  radium  present  in  the  ore — 
roughly,  one  part  in  twenty  million — must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. This  amount  is  so  minute  that  it  is  improbable  that 
it  would  be  precipitated  at  all,  even  from  solutions  contain- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  in  the  absence  of  other  insoluble  sulphates. 
In  working  up  the  kilogramme  of  ore  the  volume  of  the  solu- 
tion from  which  the  active  sulphate  was  finally  separated 
out  was  not  less  than  two  litres,  or  forty  million  parts  of  so- 
lution to  one  of  radium. 

The  fact  that  the  insoluble  sulphate,  which  carries  the 
radium  down  with  it,  consists  principally  of  lead  and  not 
of  barium  sulphate,  accounts  for  the  readiness  with  which 
the  activity  can  be  further  concentrated,  as  the  removal  of 
the  lead  sulphate,  by  means  of  ammonium  acetate,  appears 
to  leave  practically  the  whole  of  the  activity  in  the  small  in- 
soluble residue. 

In  the  event  of  active  ores  being  found  in  quantity  at 
Moonta,  this  readiness  with  which  the  radium  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  them  would,  of  course,  be  of  economic  import- 
ance, as  it  is  questionable  if  the  usual  methods  of  separation 
could  be  applied  with  any  prospect  of  profit  to  such  low-grade 
material. 

In  conchision,  I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the 
General  Manager  of  the  Company,  Mr.  H.  Lipson  Hancock, 
for  his  readiness  to  facilitate  the  research  in  every  possible 
way,  and  to  the  Manasrer  of  the  Smelting  Works,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Mc^Turtrv.  for  sne^Gfostions  as  to  the  practical  treatment  of 
the  ore,  and  also  for  checking  a  number  of  measurements  on 
active  products. 
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Notes  on   South   Australian    Marine    mollusca, 
with  descriptions  of  new  species.- part  iv. 

By  Jos.  C.  Vergo,  M.D.,  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  Eng. 

[Read  October  2,  1906.J 

Plates  VIII.  to  X. 

Family  PATELLID-^,  Carpenter. 
Genus  Patella,  Linne. 

Helcioniscus  tramoserica,  Martyn. 

Patella  tramoserica,  Martyn,  Univ.  Conchy  t.  16;  Reeve, 
Conch.  Icon.,  iMon.  Patella,  1854,  pi.  xiii.  f.  27;  Adcock,  Hand- 
list ot  Aquatic  Moll.,  S.  Aust.,  1893,  No.  392;  Pritchard  and 
Gatlitf,  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.,  Vict.,  1903,  xv.  (n.  s.),  p.  191;  Uelcion- 
iscus  trantusericus,  Martyn,  Pilsbry.,  Tryon's  Man.  Conch.,  1891, 
xiii.,  p,  142,  pi.  Ixx.,  ligs.  49,  50,  51,  52;  Tate  and  May,  Proc. 
Linn.   Soc.,  N.S.W.,  1901,  p.,  411. 

rdtella  diemencnsis,  Philippi,  Zeit.  f.  Malak,  1848,  p.  162; 
type  locality,  Hobart ;  Pilsbry.,  Trjon's  Man.  Conch.,  xiii.,  p.  155. 

Patella  cai leyatu  Reeve,  Couch.  Icon.,  1854,  Mon.  Patella, 
pi.  l(i,  i.  30,  a,  6,  ami  c. 

Patella  antipoduin,  K.  A.  Smith,  Voy.  Erebus  and  Terror, 
Moll.,  p.  4,  t.  1,  f.  25,  1874,  teste  Pilsbry.,  op.  cit.,  p.  142. 

Pritchard  and  Gatliff,  loc.  cit.,  give  Rticioniscus  melanosto- 
tnus,  Pilsbry.,  Tryon'«  Man.  Conch.,  xiii.,  1891,  p.  151,  pi.  xxxii., 
fi|^s,  67  and  09  as  a  synonym. 

This  is  a  very  variable  shell.  The  large  yellowish  or  rose- 
tinged  shell  figured  by  Reeve  is  comparatively  rare  in  South 
Australia.  Some  are  wholly  salmon-coloured  without  any  rays, 
others  have  dark  chestnut  rays.  There  is  a  horn-coloured 
variety  with  yellow-brown  rays,  and  fine  black  lines,  mostly 
in  pairs  in  some  of  the  interspaces.  The  black  lines  may  be 
quite  wide,  and  be  in  all  the  interspaces,  and  they  may  be 
interrupted  or  reticulate.  The  variety  varivgata  of  Reeve 
is  more  common  ;  of  a  vellowish  tint,  rather  translucent,  with 
more  or  less  interrupted  dark  purplish  rays  and  very  irides- 
cent interior.  These  merge  into  a  larger,  more  hemispherical 
form  of  stouter  build,  recalling  Philippi's  description  of  /'. 
(In  rnrnfn.<fs,  which  seems  to  bo  our  usual  variety,  and  these 
into  one  with  very  broad,  dark,  liver  coloured  rays  separated 
by  narrow  bands  of  white. 

Helcioniscus  illibrata,  sppc  nov.     PI.  x.,  figs.  0  to  14. 

Shell  minute,  rather  s'llid,  conical  ;  apex  blunt,  scarcely 
anterior  :  p;)sterinr  slope  scared v  convex,  anterior  scarcely 
concave;    no   radial    sculpture:    some   irregular   growth    lines. 
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Base  not  tlat,  sides  concave :  so  that  the  shell  rests  on  its 
ends;  subcircular ;  margin  simple.  Apex  pinkish,  ground 
colour  faint  brownish  pink.  From  just  below  the  pink  apex 
radiate  four  broad  opaque  white  bands,  which  increase  to 
eight. 

Dim.  —  Height,  2  6  mm.  :  major  diam.,  2*7  mm.  :  minor 
diam.,  2*25  mm. 

Hah. — Spencer  Gulf,  dredged  alive,  depth  unknown,  7 
individuals. 

The  radula  contains  about  36  consecutive  segments,  each 
consisting  of  two  marginals,  two  outer  laterals,  and  one  inn^- 
lateral.  2(2T0*l-2)2.  The  marginals  are  thin  and  colour- 
less, with  a  long  stem  (fig.  8),  the  extremity  expanded  later- 
ally in  a  central  direction  (fig.  11),  and  reflected  (fig.  10)  ; 
the  outer  one  the  larger  and  including  the  inner  (fig.  11>. 
The  outer  laterals  are  short,  stout,  very  closely  approximat-ed, 
hooked  at  the  end,  and  brown  (figs.  8,  11,  14).  The  inner 
laterals  are  less  approximate,  much  longer  (figs.  8,  11,  13V 
articulate  at  their  base  with  the  outer  lat-erals  (figs.  9,  12), 
but  are  separable  from  them. 

06.S'.  — I  have  called  it  a  Helcioniscus.  The  dentition 
does  not  correspond  with  that  of  any  of  the  PniellidtT,  which 
seem  all  to  have  three  marginals,  whereas  this  appears  t-o  have 
only  two.  But  for  this  its  dentition  is  that  of  F/elcinnisrus, 
3(2'rO*r2)3.  and  Patellina:  but  its  branchial  cordon  is  in- 
complete, and  this  would  place  it  in  Helcioniscvf. 

The  figures  are  not  all  drawn  from  the  same  radula.  but 
from  three  radulae  obtained  from  three  individuals  of  appar- 
ently the  same  species. 

Patella  ustulata,   Reeve. 

l*(itilUi  \tstuhitn,  Rve..  Conch.  Icon.,  18.")5,  vol.  viii..  pi.  xxxi., 
f.  88,  a,  h:  Teii.-Wo<Kl.s,  P.H.S..  Ta^in..  1877  for  1876,  p.  49:  also 
1878  for  1877,  p.  45;  Tate  ami  Mav,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  N.S.W., 
1901,  vol.  20,  pt.  3,  p.  411  ;  Pritchard  and  (Jatliif,  Pro('.  Rov.  Soc., 
Vict.,  1903,  vol.  XV.  (n.  s.),  ]).  li)3;  /'.  ( smft  llnsfia J  usfvJata, 
Kvc.  PiK^brv,.  in  Tivoii's  Man.  Ct)n<'h..  vol.  xiii.,  p.  101,  pi.  xxii., 

ficr..     11,    12.' 

I'iifrVn  tdsmanirny  Ten.-AV<HKls,  Proc.  Royal  Soc..  Ta^m.,  18*6 
tor  1875,  p.  1.^)7:  also  1877  for  187fi,  p.  49:  1878  for  1877.  p.  45: 
Tato  and  Mav.  op.  rif..  p.  Ill:  I'ritchard  and  (iatliff,  op,  rif,, 
p.   193. 

This  species  is  not  found  in  Adcock's  Handlist,  and  was 
only  represented  by  a  few  poor  specimens  among  our  col- 
lectors until  rtH^ogniz^nl  by  me  at  Port  MacDonnell  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  when  very  many  somewhat  beach-worn 
specimens  were  found. 
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Patella  aculeata,  Heeve. 

l*atella  aculeata.  Rve^  Conch.  Icon.,  1855,  vol.  viii.,  pi. 
xxxii.,  f.  9U;  Angas,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.^  1867,  p.  221,  No.  224;  Ten  - 
WoocU,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Tasiii.,  18/8  for  1877,  p.  45;  Brazier, 
Proo.  Linn.  8oc.,  N.S.W.,  1883,  p.  224;  Tate  and  May. 
Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  N.S.W.,  I'JUl,  vol.  xxvi.,  pt.  3,  p.  410;  Pritchard 
and  GatlifF,  Proc.  Roj'.  Soc.,  Vict.,  1903,  xv.  (n,  s.),  pt.  2,  p. 
193;  P.  (scutellastraj  acuh'tda,  live.,  Pilsbry.,  Man.  Couch.,  vol. 
xiii.,  p.  100,  pi.  25,  figt^.  20,  21,  pi.  Ixii.,  tigs.  71  to  75. 

P.  squamifera,  Reeve,  C'onch.  Icon.,  pi.  xxxii.,  f.  94;  Angas, 
Inc.   cit.,  No.  225;  Pritchard   and  Gatliff,   loc.  cit,  n.   193. 

Found  in  numbers  on  the  rocks  at  Port  MacDonnell.  As 
Tenison-Woods  says  of  P.  uHtulata,  Reeve,  it  lives  "below 
low  water"  on  the  rocks  on  the  ocean  shore  ;  it  is  commonly 
covered  with  nuUipore,  is  very  liable  to  erosion  when  old,  and 
then  is  almost  indistinguishable  during  life  from  Acina^a 
alficostatay  Angas.  It  may,  if  uneroded  and  not  hidden,  be 
almost  black  over  the  ribs  and  interspaces,  or  in  the  inter- 
spa.ces  only,  or  in  broken  concentric  rings,  or  of  a  wholly 
yellowish-brown  tint.  Internally  some  are  uniformly  white, 
but  for  a  few  brown  smears  at  the  apex ;  others  have  the 
spatula  (which  is  never  very  distinct)  tinged  with  deep  chest- 
nut, or  blotched  with  black,  or  with  a  bluish  reflex.  The  in- 
terior may  be  horn-coloured,  with  an  indistinct  ring  of  white  or 
greenish-blue  between  it  and  the  spatula,  or  bluish  with  smears 
of  brown.  The  margin  may  bo  light  brown  or  dark  brown 
or  black  or  purple,  with  white  sulci  at  the  ribs.  There 
may  be  bluish  radii  from  summit  to  border.  The  ribs  may 
be  very  prickly,  with  erect  scales,  or  only  rugose.  The 
interstitial  riblets  may  vary  in  the  same  shell  from  one  to 
six,  and  in  different  individuals  there  mav  be  only  one  or 
as  many  as  six  in  each. 

Patella  hepatica,    Pritrhnrd  and  (JallilV. 

Patella  hepafua,  Pritclinrd  and  (Jatliff,  Proc.  How  Soc,  Viet  , 
1903.  vol.  XV.  (n.  s.),  pt.  3,  p.  194. 

AcmcEa  striata,  Pilsl)rv.,  f  ikiu  i}iu>y  uud  G:iiiiiiu-d),  Man. 
Conch.,  vol.   xiii.,  p.   AT,  pi.  xxxv.,   lit^s.  27,  28,  29. 

Taken  dead  on  boacli  at  Port  ^lacDonnell. 

Ohs. — Ihc  last  three  species  resemble  one  another,  ajid 
differ  from  the  /'.  t mim-si  nra  series  in  being  crenulated 
along  the  inner  niariT^in.  I  found  all  three  at  Port  Mac- 
Drmnell ;  P.  acuhnin  alive  on  the  rocks,  P.  usfnlafa  and  P. 
Ju  patica  on  the  beach.  Rut  I  found  forms  intermediate  be- 
tween them,  so  that  it  beeamo  impossible  to  say  whethei 
they  should  be  placed  in  one  s])ocies  or  the  other.  In  fact,  T 
had  grouped  all  toc:ether  as  P.  n.^fuJntn,  and  made  two  varie- 
ties   -at    the   one   extreme    with    marked    ridges,    which    were 
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prickly,  and  at  the  other  with  only  small  uniform  crowded 
ribs.  Later,  these  were  found  to  be  on  the  one  hand  more 
prickly  and  costate  than  specimens  of  P.  aculeata,  from  New 
South  Wales,  and  on  the  other  to  be  identical  with  P.  hepa- 
ticfiy  from  Victoria.  I  feel  confident  that  a  larper  series  will 
unite  these  three  as  conspecific,  and  they  will  be  called  P 
ustiihita,  Reeve. 

Patella  chapman!,  Ten  .-Woods. 

Patella  chapniani.  Ten. -Woods,  Proc.   Roy.   See.,   Tasm.,  187^* 
for    1875,   p.    lo7 :    Pilsbi-\\,   in    Trvon,    Man.    CJonch.,    1891,   t<^. 
xiii.,  p.   101;  Prit<-hard  and  Gatliff*,  Proc.  Roy.  8oc.,  Vict..  19<i'5 
vol.  XV.  (n.  s.),  p.  193;  Tate  and  May,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  1901,  vol. 
xxvi.,   p.   410. 

A(nirea   nlha.   Ten. -Woods.    Proc.    Roy.   Soc.,   Tasm.,    1877   for 
1876.  pp.   15o,  156;  Pilsbry.,   1891,   op.  at.,  p.  54,  pi.   xlii.,   figs. 
76-78:  Tate  and  May,  loc.  cit.;  Prit-chard  and  Gatliff,  loc.   cif 

Tate  and  May,  loc.  cit.,  identify  it  with  P.  sfelhieforwis, 
Rve.,  Conch.  Icon.,  f.  48.  It  is  rare  in  S.  Aust.,  but  has  beon 
taken  at  Port  MacDonnell  (W.  T.  Bednall)  and  at  Royston  Head, 
Yorke  Peninsula. 

Genus  Nacella,  Schumacher. 

Nacella  parva,  An^^as. 

Nacelld  parvcij  Angae,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1878,  pi.  liv.,  f.  12; 
''//a/',,  HoldfiLst  Bay  and  Aldinga  Bav  :  parasitic  on  seaweed:'* 
Adoock,  Handlist  of*  A(iiiatic  Moll.  1893  p.  9,  No.  393.  It  has 
boon  found  as  far  east  as  Aldiiiga  I3ay,  and  as  far  west 
Hi  KowU'i's  Bay.  It  appears  to  be  of  limited  habitat,  for  Pritehard 
aiul  (iatliff  do  not  record  it  in  their  Victorian  catalogue,  nor 
Tato  and  May  in  their  Tasmanian  Census.  I  have  not  .seen  it 
from   W    Australia. 

Nacella  compressa,  ^/^^c.  nov.      PI.  viii.,  figs.  11,  12. 

Sht4l  narrowly  elongate,  elliptical :  sides  straight,  par- 
allel :  ends  round.  Apex  overhangs  one  end  (which  is  con- 
cave vertically,  antl  slij^'litly  narrower  than  the  other),  barely 
f>blicjue  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  midline.  Dorsum  convex, 
rising  higher  than  the  nucleus.  Sides  nearly  vertical:  base 
flat,  margin  simple.  Concentric  growth  lines,  and  micro- 
sco])ic  radial  scratchings. 

/>////.  — Length  o  mm.:  breadth,  1*6  mm.;  height,  li"2'y 
mm. 

T. oral  if)/.     Investigator  Strait,    1.")    fathoms.  6  dead. 

/jHft/fios/s. —  Its  shape  separates  it  from  \.  parra,  An^as. 
which  nu^asures  H'G  mm.  bv  2*8,  and  is  therefore  twice  as  wide 
for  tlio  same  length.  Tt  may  be  only  a  variant  of  this  species. 
cram])efl  bv  residence  on  ^  erv  narrow  Z(;sttra  or  oiher  c^rowth. 

Nacella  crebristriata,  Verco. 

Trans.  Roy.  Soe.,  S.   Aust.,  V.H)\,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  144.  pi.  xxvi. 

fii;<.   20.  21.  IK, 
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The  only  habitat  given  was  South  Australia,  but  Tate's 
shells  almost  certainly  came  from  Moonta  Bay,  as  they  were 
in  a  tube  with  others  which  T  have  described  in  this  paper  as 
Scutellina  alhoradiata^  sp.  nov.,  and  which  have  been  ob- 
tained in  numbers  at  Moonta  Bay  by  Mr.  Zietz. 

Nacella  stowae,  apec,  nov.     PI.  x.,  figs.  4,  5. 

Shell  oval,  thin,  translucent,  narrower  in  front,  about  half 
as  wide  as  long,  its  height  less  than  half  its  greatest  width. 
Apex  at  the  anterior  sixth,  simple,  non-spiral.  Numerous 
fine  diverging  axial  striae,  with  crowded  minute  sublenticular 
accremental  striae.  Apex  red  ;  sixteen  equidistant,  pink,  in- 
creasing radial  rays,  each  composed  of  two  to  four  lines ; 
white  opaque  blotches,  irregular  in  shape  behind  the  apex, 
somewhat  concentrically  arranged  ;  a  central  linear  one  just 
behind  the  apex.  Spatula  shaped  as  in  Patella;  fairly  dis- 
tinct, margined  in  front  opaque  white ;  behind  this  pinkish- 
brown,  which  extends  backwards  in  two  sh'^rt  diverging 
flames ;  between  these  a  white  opaque  flame  extends  back  from 
the  apex  of  the  shell.  The  rest  of  the  spatula  is  mottl^H 
with  wavy,  opaque,  white  blotches. 

Diiri. — Leiieth,  5*3  mm.  ;  breadth,  3*7  mm. ;  height,  2*1 
mm. 

T.oraHty. — Shell  sand,  beach.  Port  MacDonnell,  and 
King's  Point,  Encounter  Bay  (Miss  Stow). 

Familv  ACM^ID^. 
Genus  Acm.ea,  Eschscholtz. 

Acmaea  octoradiata,  Hutton. 

rntflhi  octoradiata.  Hutton,  Cat.  Marine  Moll,  of  New  Zea- 
land, 1873,  p.  44;  Armcea  sacrharina,  TJnnc,  rar.  prrphxa,  Pik- 
bry.,  Tryon's  Man.  Conch.,  1891,  vol.  xiii..  p.  ^lO,  pi.  xxxvi.,  figs. 
f)9,  70.  71:  Armrra  pfrplexa,  ]*ilshrif.,  Taylor,  Nautilus,  1892,  vol. 
■vi.,  p.  80;  Arwafi  sarrharhia,  Linne,  Tate  and  May.  Proc.  Limi. 
Sor.,  N.S.W.,  1901,  vol.  xxvi.,  nt.  3,  p.  411;  rafrlla  perpUxn, 
nishry.,  Prit<'hard  htkI  Oatliff,  Pi^x'.  Roy.  Soc..  Vict.,  1903,  vol. 
XV.,  pt  2,  p.  194;  Arwa'd  octoradiata,  Hutton,  Hedley,  Proc. 
Linn.   Soc,  N.S.AV.,  1904,   pt.   1,  p.   188. 

This  is   very  rare    in    South    Australia.        It    has    been 

found  on  the  beach  at  Wallaroo  Bay  and  at  Port  MacDonnell. 

Acmasa  alticostata,   Angas. 

rafrVa  ajficoatata,  Angas,  Phm-.  Z<k>1.  Soc.,  Lond,.  ISHo,  p. 
.'SO  pi  ii  f.  11;  tvpo  locality.  Port  Lincoln;  Hedloy,  Proc.  Linn. 
Soc,  N.S.AV.,   1904,  pt.  1,  p.  189. 

From  Port  ^lacDonnell.  along  the  whole  coastline  to 
Western  Australia,  and  recorded  from  Tasmania,  Victoria, 
and  New  South  Wales. 
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06«— Angas,  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1867,  p.  221,  made  hk 
name  a  synonym  of  Patella  costata  (Lottia  costata).  Sower  by, 
Moll.,  Beechey's  Voy.,  t.  39,  f.  2,  1839;  and  as  Acmcsa  c«- 
tatfiy  Sow.,  his  shell  is  referred  to  by  Ten.-Woods,  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Tasm.,  1877,  p.  50,  and  op.  cit,,  1878,  pp.  44  and  45  ; 
Pilsbry,  in  Tryon's  Man.  Conch.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  51,  pi.  xxxvi., 
f.  72-77;  Adcock,  Handlist  of  Aquatic  Moll.,  S.  Aust.,  1893. 
p.  9,  No.  394;  Tate  and  May,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc,  N.S.  Wales, 
1901,  vol.  xxvi.,  part  3,  p.  411  ;  Pritchard  and  Gatliff,  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc,  Vict.,  1903,  vol.  xv.  (n.s.),  part  2,  p.  194.  But 
Hedley  affirms  them  to  be  different  species,  loc,  cit. 

It  may  reach  the  size  of  2  in.  long,  1*7  broad,  and  '8 
high.  It  is  nearly  always  narrower  anteriorly,  sometimes 
markedly  so ;  very  rarely  it  is  quite  elliptical.  The  height 
may  be  '7  in.  in  a  shell  only  1*1  in.  long,  or  only  '5  in  1*6,  just 
twice  as  high  proportionally.  The  shape  may  be  acutely 
conical  and  straight-sided  or  flat-topped  and  convex-sided. 
The  ribs  vary  from  14  to  27,  increasing  by  intercalation  with 
age.  The  interstices  may  be  prettily  ornamented  with  close- 
set  fuscous  cresoentic  lines,  oonvex  towards  the  apex ;  these 
may  climb  the  sides  of  the  ribs,  or  cross  them  ;  they  are  more 
marked  in  beach-worn  shells.  The  interior  may  be  wholly 
white,  including  the  margin ;  even  the  spatula  may  be  scarcely 
tinted  or  distinguishable.  The  latter  may  be  blackish-brown, 
or  of  any  lighter  tint  of  brown,  its  anterior  and  posterior 
parts  being  usually  much  darker.  The  margin  may  have  no 
colouration,  or  very  dark  spots  may  mark  all  or  some  of  the 
interspaces  between  the  ribs.  In  addition  to  these  a  light- 
brown  band  may  completely  margin  the  inner  border,  or  this 
may  be  found  alone  of  any  darker  tint  up  to  a  purplish 
black.  More  or  less  rusty  colouration  may  be  found  between 
the  spatula  and  the  margin,  generally  in  blotches. 

Acmaea  marmorata,  Ten  .-Woods. 

Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Tasm.,  1876  for  1875,  pp.  156,  167,  and 
1877  for  1876,  p.  53;  Pilsbry.,  Tryon  Man.  Conch.,  1891,  vol. 
xiii.,  p.  52,  pi.  xlii.,  fi^s.  66-70;  Adcock,  Handlist  Aquatic  Moll., 
S.  Aust.,  1893,  p.  9,  >»o.  399;  Tate  and  Mav,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc., 
N.S.W.,  1901,  vol.  xxvi.,  pt.  3,  p.  412;  Pritchard  and  Gatliff, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vict.,  1903,  vol.  xv.  (n.  s.),  pt.  2,  p.  197. 

Patella  hitistrigata,  Angas,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  Lond.,  1865,  p. 
154,  and  p.  186,  No.  196a;  Adcock,  loc.  cit.y  1893;  Pritchard  and 
Gatliff,  loc.  cit.;  Hehiomscus  lati,^trigata.  Angas.  Pihbry.,  loc. 
cit.,  p.  143. 

Locality. — From  Port  MacDonnell  to  Port  Victoria, 
Spencer  Gulf. 

Ohs. — My  largest  individual  from  Port  MacDonnell 
measures  24   mm.   long,   22*5  wide,  and   10  hie:h.     The  alti- 
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tude  varies  very  greatly  from  ^'o  mm.  in  a  shell  17  mm. 
long  to  8*5  mm.  in  one  18  mm.  long.  When  on  tlie  rocks  they 
may  be  so  rough  and  acutely  costate  as  to  be  mistaken  for  A . 
(dticoatntay  Angas.  Usually  with  a  flat  base,  it  may  rest  on 
its  ends,  with  the  sides  of  the  border  much  raised.  As  vari- 
ations from  t/he  description  by  Ten. -Woods,  the  spatula  may 
be  white,  with  some  brown  clouding  in  its  centre,  the  interior 
of  the  shell  being  a  light  brown,  or  the  spatula  may  bo  black 
and  the  rest  of  the  interior  white  except  for  black  articula- 
tions of  the  border.  The  most  constant  feature  in  the  orna- 
ment is  the  dark  dottine  of  the  spatula,  but  in  the  pallid 
examples  this  is  very  slight. 

Adcock  makes  P.  (fcnlei,  Angas,  a  synonym,  and  Pritch- 
ard  and  Gatliff  give  it  priority,  and  .1 .  marmorata  as  a 
synonym  :  but  Angas*s  shell  is  a  distinct  species.  P.  latistri- 
ffnfa^  Angas,  from  Aldinga,  is  a  half-grown  example,  witli 
broad  radial  stripes. 

Acm£ea  calamus,  Crosse  and  Fischer. 

J'dfelln  ntlanius,  Crs.  and  F.,  Journ.  de  Conch.,  1864,  p. 
348;  IH().*),  p.  42,  pi.  iii.,  figs.  7,  8;  Tate  and  May,  Proc.  Linn. 
.S(M-.,  .\.S.\V.,  1JM)1,  vol.  XXVI.,  pt.  3,  p.  412;  AcmcBa  calamus^  Crs. 
und  F.,  Anj^a.^,  Prop.  Zool.  Soc.,  I^md.,  I860,  p.  18G,  No.  200; 
I'ilshry.,  Tryon,  Man.  Condi.,  1891,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  54,  pi.  xxxvii., 
fii^v.  ;j,  4;  AdcHxk,  Handlist  Aquatic  Moll.,  8.  Aust.,  1893,  p.  9, 
No.  3ir,;  Pritchard  and  (iatliff,  Proc.  Koy.  Soc.,  Vict.,  1903,  vol. 
XV.   (n.  s.),  pt.  2.  p.  197. 

Lnnditij  of  type.  Si.  Vincent  Gulf,  South  Australia.  1 
hav(j  t^ken  it  at  P(;rt  MacDonnell,  and  dredged  it  from  Back- 
stairs Passage  to  Spencer  (lulf.  alive,  at  all  depths  from  5  to 
17  fathoms.      Most  abundant  in  the  shallower  water. 

Tate  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  S.  Aust.,  May,  1897,  thought 
it  would  prove  to  be  a  synonym  of  Avinmi  conoultti^  Quoy 
and  Gainiard.  and  this  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  con- 
firmed, as  he  lists  it  thus  in  his  Tasmanian  Census  in  1901. 
Jle  speaks  of  J.  vottinddi^  in  1897,  as  though  he  had  seen 
Quoy's  type,  and  as  having  a  circular  aperture  and  five 
radial  tiireads.  But  Quoy  seems  to  liave  only  had  one  shell 
collected  at  King  George's  Sound.  This  Desliayes  had  not 
seen  (Anim.  S.  Vert..  2nd  edit.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  551),  and  Quoy 
does  not  describe  it  as  having  any  radial  threads,  but  as  being 
"obtuse  and  rounded  at  the  apex";  this  .1.  raJartnis  never  is, 
either  alive  or  dead  or  rolled. 

The  dimensions  given  by  Crosse  are  12'5  mm.  by  10  by  6, 
but  they  reach  16*5  by  1  \  by  75.  The  shell  may  be  wholly 
white  within  and  without,  or  the  aj)ical  part  may  be  white 
and  the  re.st  ornamented,  either  with  tinv  lirown  spots,  more 
or  less  abundantly  and  irre<Tularlv  scattered  over  the  surface. 
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or  only  as  regular  dots  around  the  inner  margin,  or  aa  short 
radial  brown  lines  at  the  internal  periphery,  or  as  a  oontina- 
ous  brown  border.  Some  are  uniformly  chestnut  brown.  One 
form  has  abundant  colour-marking,  which  may  begin  at  the 
apex  as  six  to  eight  rays,  tending  to  break  up  into  tessella- 
tions as  they  widen.  This  variety  is  often  slightly  polygonal 
instead  of  round,  the  angles  being  in  the  white  rays ;  but  it 
grades  into  the  ordinary  form. 

Acmcea  flammea,  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 

Patelloida  flammea,  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  Voy.  Astrolabe,  Zool., 
vol.  iii.,  1834,  p.  354,  pi.  ixxi.,  figs.  15  to  24 ;  Lamarck,  Anim.  b. 
Vert.  (I2nd  edition,  Deshayes,  etc.),  vol.  vii.,  p.  552^  1836;  Tate 
and  May,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  N.S.W.,  1901,  vol.  zxvi.,  pt.  3,  p. 
411;  Ten.-AVoods,  Proc.  Roy,  Soc.,  Tasm.,  1877  for  1876,  p.  51. 

Acmcea  flammea,  Quoy  and  G.,  Piisbry.,  Tryon,  Man.  Cancli., 
1891,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  57,  ^i.  xxxvii.,  figs.  78-83;  Pritcnard  and  Gat- 
liif,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vict.^  1903,  voL  xv.  (n.  s.),  pt.  2,  p.  196. 

Acmcea  crucis^  Ten. -Woods,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Tasm.,  1877  tor 
1876,  p.  52;  and  1878  for  1877,  p.  53;  Pilsbry.,  op,  cit,,  p.  58,  pi. 
xxxvii.,  figs.  12,  13,  and  17,  19;  Adcock,  Uanalist  Aquatic  MoD., 
S.  Aust.,  1893,  p.  9,  No.  400;  Tate  and  May,  loc.  cit.,  p.  411; 
Pritchard  and  Gatlilf,  loc.  cit,y  p.  196. 

Patella  jacksoniensis.  Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.,  vol.  yiii.,  1855, 
pi.  xxxix.,  figs.  127,  u,  and  h;  late  and  May,  loc.  cit.,  p.  412; 
Pritchard  and  Gatliff,  loc.  cit.^  p.  ,196:  Tectura  jacksoniensis, 
liceve,  Pilsbry.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  58,  pi.  xlii.,  ngs.  71-76,  and  var  mixta, 
lieeve,  loc.  cit.  pi.  xxxv.,  figs.  32,  33. 

Patella  geahi,  Angus,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  Lond.,  1865,  p.  57 
and  p.  186,  No.  198;  not  Adcock,  loc.  cit.,  p.  9,  No.  399;  Acmaa 
gealei.  Angan,  Tate  and  May,  loc.  cit.,  p.  412;  not  Pritchard  and 
Gatliff,  loc.  cit.,  p.   197. 

Patella  mixta,  Reeve,  Conch.  Icon.,  1855,  vol.  viii.,  pi.  xxxix., 
figs.  129,  a    and  h;  Pritchard  and  GatliflF,  loc.  cit.,  p.  196. 

The  type  locality  of  A.  flammed,  Q.  and  G.,  is  Hobart- 
town,  and  tlie  type  dimensions  are  small,  5  lines  by  4  by  2^, 
high. 

The  type  locality  of  A.  criicis,  Ten. -Woods,  is  Tasmania, 
and  its  dimensions  are  31  mm.  by  31  by  19  high.  Ten.- 
Woods  described  this  as  a  distinct  species,  but  Tate  and  May 
and  Pritchard  and  Gatliff  unite  them. 

Ten. -Woods  refers  to  Patella  crttriata,  Linne.  as  distinct 
from  his  .4.  crucis,  because  the  former  has  "a  white  cross  on 
a  brown  ground,"  instead  of  a  brown  cross  on  a  white  ground, 
and  Pritchard  and  Gatliff  agree.  But  Tate  and  May  unite 
them,  and  make  A.  cruciafa,  Lin.,  the  specific  name,  and 
the  other  two  synonyms.  I  keep  them  distinct.  Ten. -Woods 
also  leaned  to  tlie  identity  of  A.  flammra,  Quoy  and  Gaim- 
ard, and  A.  .tifhunrh/hifa,  Angas,  and  Pritchard  and  Gatliff 
unite  them.  Shells  collected  by  me  and  identified  by  Angas's 
type  in  the  British  Museum  have  not  been  yet  graded  into 
Quoy's  species,   and  are  regarded  as  distinct. 
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A.  jacksoniensiSf  Reevo  (type  locality,  Port  Jackson),  is 
represented  in  Tate's  collection  of  South  Australian  shells, 
but  I  am  unable  to  separate  them  from  A,  flarnmea,  Quoy  and 
Gaimard,  and  agree  with  Pritchard  and  Gatliff,  who  unite 
them.  The  type  locality  of  F.  mixta,  Reeve,  is  Port  Phillip, 
Victoria.  Tate  and  May  make  jacksoniensis,  Reeve,  a  syno- 
nym of  A.  yealei,  Angas,  as  a  distinct  species,  owing 
to  the  pre-occupation  of  Reeve's  name  by  Lesson. 
The  two  type  shells  of  P.  gealeiy  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  from  South  Australia,  presented  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Angas,  are  24  mm.  by  21,  regularly  roundly  oval 
in  the  base,  with  an  almost  perfectly  regular  thin  margin, 
with  no  radial  ribbing,  nor  any  radiating  dark  colour  bands. 
I  think  they  are  large  albino  variants  of  .4.  criicis,  Ten.- 
Woods. 

A.  (jfdlei,  Angas,  was  formerly  regarded  in  South  Aus- 
tralia as  a  synonym  of  .1.  mdrmoraia,  Ten.-Woods,  No.  399, 
Adcock's  liandlist;  and  Pritchard  and  Gatliff  gave  it  priority 
and  made  the  latter  the  synonym  ;  but  examination  of  the 
type  shows  absolute  non-identity. 

The   shell  is  (Certainly    very    variable.        One   form   has 
numerous  well-marked  radial  ribkts,  and  a  sharp  apex,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  -1.  ftcnnmea,  Quoy.     A  second 
has  no  radial  riblets,  or  only  obsolete,  is  a  larger  shell,  and 
is  the  typical  .1.  cnicis,  Ten.-Woods.     A  third  has  compara- 
tively few  radial  costiE,  whirli  are  broad  and  rude,  and  some- 
what    corrugate     the    surface,     and     is    the    Fatella     -jack- 
iio/ntfisis,     Reeve.       A     fourth     is     very     like     the     second, 
but    differs    in    having  no  radial  colour  markings,   or  radial 
ribs,  and  is  the  A.  f/(al'i,  Anitas.     But  all  four  can  he  graded 
into    one   another    in    continuous    series.        The    comparative 
height  vanes,  some  shells  being  quite  conical,  and  others  very 
flat.     The    colour  ornament    may   consist   solely    of    the  dark 
spatula,  or  a  ciisiinel   broad  Maltese  cross  niav  be  pr(^s<»nt,  or 
each  arm  may  be  broken  up  into  two  or  more  brown  lines,  or 
brown    lines   may    intervene  between     them,    or    only    brown 
radii     may     occur,      or     the     ornament     may    be     a'   brown- 
and -white    tessellation   or   reticulation    at    the   apex    only,   or 
all  over  the  shell,   or   combined   with   the  cross.        The  inner 
border  may   ue  wholly  white,  or  have  a  brown  border,  or  be 
articulated  brown   and  white,  or    show  only  the    four    broad 
ends  of  the  brown  cross.     Anioncr  all   the  S2)ecimens  collected 
I  iiave  not  found  one  coloured  like   .1.   mt'-'uifd,  Linn.,  with 
the  white  rays  at  tlie  centre  of  the  front  and  back  and  sides, 
and  the  brown  between. 
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Acmaea  conoidea,  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 

Patelloida  conoidea,  Q.  and  G.,  Voy.  Astrolabe,  Zool.,  toI. 
iii.,  1834,  p.  355,  pi.  Ixxi.,  figs.  5  to  7  ;  Lamarck,  Anim.  s.  Vert. 
(2nd  edition,  Deshayes,  etc.),  vol.  vii.,  p.  651. 

AcmoBa  conoidea,  Q.  and  G.^  Angas,  Proc.  Zool  Soc.,  Loud., 
1865,  p.  186,  No.  199;  Pilsbry.,  Tryon,  Man.  Conoh.,  vol.  xiii., 
1891,  p.  53,  pi.  xxxvii.,  figs.  84  85;  Adcock,  Handlist  Aquatic 
Moll.,  S.  Aust.,  1893,  p.  9,  No.  396;  Tate  and  Mav,  Proc.  Linn. 
Soc.,  N.S.W.,  1901,  vol.  xxvi.,  pt.  3,  p.  412;  Pritcliard  and  Gat- 
liflf,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vict.,  1903,  vol.  xv.  (n.  s.),  pt.  2,  p.  195. 

Type  locality,  King  George's  Sound,  Western  Australia, 
taken  alive,  only  one  example. 

Tate  regarded  it  as  oonspecific  with  .4.  calamus,  Crosse 
and  Fischer,  and  made  this  a  synonym,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 

Port  MacDonnell,  on  rocks    above  low  water. 

Acmasa  subundulata,  Angan. 

Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  Lond.,  1865,  p.  165,  and  p.  186,  No.  202; 
Ten.-Woods,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Tasm.,  1877  for  1876,  p.  52;  Adcock, 
Handlist  Aquatic  Moll.,  S.  Aust.,  1893,  p.  9,  No.  398:  Pritchard 
and  GatlifF,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  Vict.,  1903,  vol.  xv.  (n.  s.),  pt.  2, 
p.  196. 

Tectura  suhundulata,  Angas,  P.Z.S.,  1867,  p.  220,  No.  218. 

Angas's  type  locality  was  Port  Lincoln.  I  have  dredged 
several  alive  at  seven  fathoms  in  St.  Vincent  Gulf  ;  in  Hard- 
wicke  Bay,  three  miles  ofiF  shore;  and  in  Eastern  Cove,  Kan- 
garoo Island,  and  collected  it  on  the  ocean  beach.  Kangaroo 
Island,  and  at  Norman viile.  These  have  been  identified  from 
Angas's  types  in  the  British  Museum  by  me. 

Ten.-Woods,  lor.  cit,,  was  doubtful  if  it  would  not  be 
found  identical  with  .4.  fiammea,  Quoy,  and  Pritchard  and 
Gatliff,  loc.  cit,y  record  it  as  a  synonym  of  Quoy's  species; 
but,  after  comparison  with  a  large  number  and  various  forma 
of  this  variable  shell,  I  cannot  recognize  it  as  conspecific. 

(?)  Acmcea  punctata,  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 

Patelloida   punctata,  Q.  and  G.,  Voy.   Astrolabe,   Zool.,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  365,  pi.  Ixxi.,  figs.  40,  42. 

The  type  locality  is  King  George's  Sound,  Western  Aus- 
tralia. I  have  two  shells  dredged,  of  almost  the  same  size, 
6  mm.  by  4  by  2  25,  with  the  apex  carried  well  forward,  Mid 
slightly  antecurved,  exceedingly  finely  closely  radially  striat- 
ed under  the  lens,  the  base  level,  inner  margin  smooth.  White 
or  yellowish  externally,  with  two  circles  of  lieht-brown  spots, 
about  9  in  a  circle.  Internally  white :  one  shows  the  spatula 
distinctly  in  light  brown.  Quoy  describes  his  shell  as  tttnooth, 
and  figures  it  with  three  rows  of  spots. 

It  differs  from  a  young  A.  calamus,  Crosse  and  Fischer, 
in  being  less  round,  with  its  apex  more  ex  centric  and  ante- 
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curved,  and  in  having  much  finer  and  more  crowded  striae.  It 
differs  from  .1.  suhundulaia,  Angas,  in  being  less  elevated, 
less  orbicular,  with  a  sharper  and  more  antecurved  apex,  and 
in  its  colour. 

Acmaea  septiformis,  Quoy  and  Gaimard. 

Patelloida  septiforiiiis,  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  Voy.  Astrolabe, 
Zool.,  18;U,  vol.  iii.,  p.  362,  pi.  Ixxi.,  figJ*.  4.3,  44;  Lamarck,  Anim. 
K.  Vort.  C2nd  edition,  Desliayes,  etc.),  183(),  vol.  vii.,  p.  o50 ; 
Tectum  s<  ihtliormis,  Q.  and  (V.,  Angas,  PrcK\  Zool.  Soc,  Lond., 
18()7,  p.  220,  No.  219;  AcinoBa  septiformis,  Q.  and  G.,  Ten. -Woods, 
Proc.  Hoy.  Soc,  Tasm.,  1877,  p.  oO;  Pilsbry.,  Tryon  Man.  Conch., 
vol.  xiii.,  1891,  p.  oo,  pi.  xxxvii.,  fij^s.  93,  94:  Aclcock,  Handlist 
Aquatic  Moll.  S.  Aust.,  1893,  p.  9,  No.  397;  Tat^  and  May,  Proc. 
Linn.  Soc.,  N.S.W.,  1901,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  412;  Pritchard  and  Gat- 
liff.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vict.,  1903,  vol.  xv.  (n.  s.),  pt.  2,  p.  195. 

.1.  srafn'ilirata,  Angas,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  1865,  p.  154,  and  p. 
186,  No.  201;  Pilsbry.,  Tryon,  Man.  Conch.,  1891,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
56 ;   Pritchard  and  (JatlifiF,  lut.    cit. 

A.  pctterdij  Ten.-WowLs,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Ta&m.,  1877,  p. 
155;  Pilsbry.,  up.  (it.,  p.  54;  late  and  May,  loc.  cit.;  Pritchard 
and  Gatliff,  loc.  cit. 

Obs.—T&te  and  May  say  .4.  pttterdi  is  the  senile  form. 
The  shell  varies  in  altitude  from  18  ram.  long,  and  4*5 
mm.   iiigh,  to  14   mm.   long  and   6  mm.   high.     Some  have  a 
cap  occupying  up  to  one-third  or  one- fourth  of  their  size,  with 
comparatively  steep  sides,  with  an  abrupt  assumption  of  the 
ordinary  depressed  shape,  looking  like  one  acinan  mounted  on 
another.       The  bas^^  is  in  some  uneven,  resting  on  the  front 
and  back  edges  possibly  because  their  roost  was  not  flat.     The 
radial  line  may   be  njarked    from  apex  to   base,  and   numer- 
ous, or  very  few,  ur  absent,  even  when  not  rolled  or  eroded. 
The  surface  may  Ik^  uniformly   horn -coloured,  or  white,  with 
radial   black-brown    widening   bands,   or    with    reticulated    or 
roundish   tessellated    markings.        The  inner   margin   may   be 
articulated  brown  and  white,  or  have  a  uniform  brown   mar- 
gin   or    be    wholly    whito.         The   interior    may    be    whitish, 
opaqne  glistening  white,  bluish-white,  or  with  the  outer  col- 
our showing   through.       The  spatula   may  be   dark   chestnut - 
brown  and  very  distinct,  or  almost  invisible. 

The  surface  is  generally  in  very  good  condition,  but  some 
are  markedly  pitted  with  round  shallow  holes,  especial Iv  a])ftut 
the  sunnnit.  evidently  due  to  boring  by  molluscs,  and  not  to 
erosion. 

Lorn/ itij. —From  Port  MacDonnell  to  Fowler's  Bay  ; 
rather  common. 


Acmaia  cantharus,   M 


(*e\'e 


VatfUn    rnnfhtini.^.   Rocvc,    Conch.   Tcori.,   vol.    viii,,    1855,    pi. 
xl.,    f.    131:    Piit<h[inl   :iiHl   C;;itliff.   Prk-.    Roy.    ^<x'..   Vict.,  1903, 
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vol.  XV.  (n.  s.),  pt.  2,  p.  195:  Arrn(V(i  cantharus^  Heeve,  PiUbry., 
Trvon,  Man.  Conch.,  1891,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  o5,  pi.  xxxvii.,  figs.  1,  2; 
Tato  and  May,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc..  N.S.W.,  1901,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  412. 

The  tvpe  locality  is  New  Zealand.  Tate  and  May  Hot  it 
as  a  distinct  soecies.  Pritchard  and  Gatliff  cite  it  as  a  svno- 
nym  of  A .  se2)tiformis,  Qiioy  and  Gaimard.  A  shell  from  Port 
MacDonnell,  collected  in  numbers,  is  probably  Reeve's  shell. 
A.  aeptifnrmisy  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  is  also  abundant  there. 
The  two  forms  may  run  into  each  other,  but  the  intermediat-e 
grades  have  not  been  taken.  It  is  larger,  much  less  depress- 
ed, narrower  anteriorly,  with  the  ai)ex  much  nearer  the  front 
margin.  It  is  very  greatly  and  roughly  eroded,  and  does  not 
show  any  radial  striae  on  the  uneroded  part.  The  coloura- 
tion consists  of  radial  brown  or  back  stripes,  varying  in  num- 
ber and  width.  Internally  they  are  very  dark,  a  blotchy 
brown  or  a  uniform  blackish  brown,  lighter  or  whitish  at  the 
summit.  The  mar^jin  is  articulated  brown  and  white.  The 
muscle  scar  is  very  plain  as  a  white  horseshoe,  and  here  the 
shell  is  translucent,  especially  at  the  anterior  part.  Possiblv 
they  may  be  senile  examples  of  A.  sepdfnrmis,  though  their 
marked  erosion  contrasts  strongly  with  the  usually  well-pre- 
served surface  of  these. 

Familv  FISSURELLID^. 
Genus  Em akg inula,  Lamarck. 

Emarg'inula  superba,   Hedley. 

Records  of  tlie  Aust.  Mus.,  190(),  vol.  vi.,  pt.  3,  p.  216.  pi. 
xxxvii..  tii^s.  7,  8:  typo  locality,  2o0  fathoms,  east  of  Port  JackMjn. 

My  specimens  h;ive  been  identified  by  Mr.  lledley  from 
his  type.  His  shell  was  blcachd,  so  to  his  description  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  added :  — Colour  light  pinkish-brown,  deepest 
over  the  expanded  posterior  surface,  gradually  fading  anteri- 
orly towards  the  slit.  It  is  deeper  in  concentric  rings,  which 
h^avo  blotches  on  the  bounding  lamina  of  the  slit  fasciole  ;  nine 
ai-o  counted  in  tlie  lower  two-thirds.  Alternate  primary  ribs 
are  white  from  apex  to  margin,  aTid  are  separated  by  one 
primary  and  two  secondary  ribs,  which  are  coloured.  The 
anterior  four  of  thes-t^  white  ravs  on  each  side  of  the  slit  are 
separated  only  by  the  one  rib.  the  secondaries  being  absent. 
The  enlduring  of  tlie  sliell  confirms  the  propriety  of  the  nanjj 

Individuals  varv.  Mr.  TFedlev's  fie^ure  is  almost  uni- 
fornily  elliptical.  Some  South  Australian  examples  are  much 
expanfled  ]>osteriorlv,  being  broadest  on  a  level  with  the  apex. 
and  thence  are  attennated  anteriorlv.  These  are  also  much 
fl'itt(  r  t  wards  the  niar«jin  posteri  -.rlv  than  the  tvpe.  OtliorN 
are    elliptical,    hut    less    Hat    pi^steriorlv   than    the    tv]i,\    an(^ 
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Tather  more  compressed  laterally,  and  have  more  crowded  and 
erect  imbricating  concentric  scales. 

Locality. — 90  fathoms,  off  Cape  Jaffa,  10  :  130  fathoms, 
17  :  300  fathoms,  1  :  100  fathoms,  off  Beachport,  6  ;  110  fath- 
oms, 3:  150  fathoms,  3;  200  fathoms,  1.  Some  were  quite 
recent,  many  were  broken,  all  were  dead. 

Family  SCUTELLTNTT)^,  Dall. 

Genus  Scutellina,  Gray. 

Scutellina  calva,  »pec.  n  v.     PI.  viii.,  figs.  9,  10. 

Shell  minute,  thin,  conical,  white:  apex  nearly  central, 
directed  away  from  the  opening  of  the  muscle  scar  ;  anterior 
slope  uniformly  convex :  posterior  concave,  just  below  the 
apex,  then  barely  convexly  sloping  to  the  margin.  Summit 
smooth,  but  for  some  accremental  lines,  then  with  crowded, 
well-marked  axial  strise,  distinctl)'  granulated  with  concentric 
striae.     Base  oval,  margin  level  and  simple. 

Dim. — Height,  2  mm. ;  major  diam.,  2*8  mm. :  minor 
"diam.,  1*8  mm. 

Lnraliiy. — 300  fathoms,  off  Cape  Jaffa,  31  examples, 
dead  :   130  fathoms,  9  dead. 

Diagnosis  from  Helcionisn/s  ilJihrata,  Verco. — It  is  less 
solid,  has  a  curved  apex,  f^at  base,  axial  lirae,  no  colour  mark- 
ings. 

Ohs. — I  have  called  this  little  shell  provisionally  a  Sru- 
tt^llina,  because  its  apex  is  directed  away  from  the  opening  of 
the  muscle-scar ;  though  its  summit  is  nearly  central.  Its 
specific  name  indicates  its  bald  apex. 

Scutellina  alboradiata,  x/'<5c.  nov.     PI.  viii.,  figs.  1,  2. 

Shell  minute,  thin,  depressed  conic.  Apex  simple,  sub- 
central,  slightly  anterior,  directed  slightly  away  from  the 
opening  of  the  muscle-scar.  Base  level,  oval,  somewhat  nar- 
rowed anteriorly.  About  eighteen  very  low,  rounded,  scarcely 
perceptible  ribs  or  radial  undulations,  and  microscopic  accre- 
mental striae,  [nternal  surface  radially  scratched.  The  r'\\ 
are  ornamented  with  opaque  white  radii,  rather  wider  than 
the  diaphanous  interspaces. 

Dim. — Height,  2*2  mm.  ;  maj.  diam.,  33  mm.  ;  min. 
diam.,  2"4  mm. 

LornJiftj. — Moonta  Bay,  Spencer  Gulf  :  collected  in  num- 
bers in  shell  sand  by  Mr.  A.  Zietz.  Several  individuals  were 
in  Tate's  collection,  labelled  "SruteUin/i,  sp.,  S.A.,"  in  the 
same  tube  as  shells  which  I  lately  described  as  XareUa  rrehri- 
Mfrinfn.  So  probably  the  locality  of  N.  rrehrisfriatn  is  also 
Moonta  Bay. 
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Diagnosis. — From  yacella  cre.hristriata ^  Verco;  it  is  less 
solid,  more  rounded,  has  its  apex  less  excentric,  and  fewer 
and  lees  valid  ribs.  From  Scutellinu  calva,  it  is  narrowed 
anteriorly,  has  no  crowded  axial  lirse,  is  white-ribbed.  From 
Coccvlina  lasmmura,  Tate  and  May,  its  apex  is  more  central 
and  leans  backwards. 

Ohs.  In  some  examples  the  opaque  radii  are  much  nar- 
rower, or  a  wide  and  a  narrow  one  may  alternate.  The  opaque 
linos  are  not  continuous,  but  composed  of  arrow-heads,  with 
their  points  towards  the  margin,  or  of  zig-zags,  or  dots. 

Its  generic  location  is  somewhat  dubious. 

Family  TROCMID^. 
Genus  Basilissa,  Watson. 

Basilissa  radialis,  Tate  ;    var.  bilix,    Ht^lley,  sp. 

PI.  X.,  figs.  1,  -2,  3. 

Scguenzid  ntdiitJis,  Tat<},  Trans.  Roy.  See.,  S.A.,  xiii.  ;  1890. 
p.    1!>2,  pi.  ix,,  f.  6. 

Astele  hilix,  Hodlov,  Re<x>Txls  Austr.  Mius.,  vi.,  pt.  3.  19<lo, 
p.  48,   f.   13. 

Shell  depressedly  conical,  of  seven  and  a  quarter  whorls, 
including  a  honiosti'ophe  smooth  protoconch  of  one  and  a 
quarter  whorls. 

Spire  vSoniewliat  gradate.  In  the  first  whorl  one  niarktMl 
spiral  rib  :  in  the  rest  two  becoming  gradually  more  valid  and 
distant.  In  tlie  third  whorl  a  secondary  threadlet  between 
these  :  in  the  fuiiitli  a  threadlet  between  the  first 
spira'  and  the  upper  suture;  in  the  fifth  two  terti- 
aries,  one  between  ea<*h  spiral  and  the  secondary  threadier. 
In  the  sixth,  or  body- whorl,  another  spiral  rib  appears  below 
and  nearly  equal  to  the  lower  of  the  two  spirals:  it  forms  the 
periphery  and  the  suture,  and,  separated  from  it-s  fellow  by  a 
funow,  gives  an  apparent  canaliculate  suture.  The  base  is 
flat  I V  rounded  with  eight  equi-distant,  nearly  equal,  concen- 
tric rounded  spiral  lira',  as  wide  as  their  interspaees.  The 
surface  is  cancellat-tnl  hv  crowded  narrow  erect  laniellne,  cross- 
in  u:  the  .spirals  and  sinuous,  but  not  following  exactly 
th(^  MiitliiK*  of  the  labruni,  and  ending  at  the  outer 
has.jl       lira.  Crowded       radial       stria*       cancellate       and 

gi-aindate  the  base,  and  exf-^Mid  to  the  lira  nearest  the  unibil- 
icn^.  Aperture  o])li(]nelv  quadrate,  with  a  larere  posteri«^r 
sinus  iii  the  outer  lip,  rather  deeper  than  wide:  a  second 
at  tlie  haso-labral  jnnction,  IjeLnnning  at  the  third  spiral  rib, 
abont  as  deep  as  tlie  infra-sntural  one,  and  rather  wider  :  and 
a  third  sliallow  and  wirle  at  the  baso-colunicllar  angle.  Coin 
niclla  nldiqiu'.  cnncjj  •(>,  expanded  towards  the  umbilicus,  trun- 
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cate  anteriorly.  inner  lip  thin  from  columella  to  posterior 
sinus,  smooth.  Interior  of  aperture  smooth.  Umbilicus  deep, 
small,  margined  with  oblique  plicate  tubercles. 

Dim. — Alt.,  3*6  mm. ;  diam.,  3*4  mm. 

7.oc«/?7//.~Shell  figured  and  described  (in  Dr.  Verco's 
collection),  witli  four  others,  dredged,  dead,  130  fathoms,  off 
Cape  Jaffa ;  300,  off  Cape  Jaffa,  seven,  immature  and  broken, 
and  six  large  and  complete,  one  quite  recent. 

0/i"*.— This  shell  was  figured  for  description  as  a  new 
species,  but  Mr.  Iledley  recognized  it  a«  his  A-^feh  Jnlu ,  which 
was  an  immature  shell,  and  did  not  plainly  reveal  the  aper- 
tural  sinuses,  lie  suggested  its  location  in  Watson's  genus 
BaailUm,  as  emended  by  Dall,  in  Bull.  Mus.  of  Comp.  Zool., 
1889,  pp.  383-385.  With  this  it  corresponds  clr;sely.  One 
individual  shows  very  well  the  nacreous  central  claw-like  pro- 
cess in  the  labrum,  somewhat  inflected,  to  whicli  Dall  refers. 
It  very  probably  belongs  to  the  section  Anci^f rohash,  Dall, 
though  none  of  my  shells  show  the  internal  thickening  and 
grooving  of  the  outer  lip:  but  Dall  points  out  that  this  char- 
acter only  occurs  in  adult  shells. 

SffpH-nzift  rad infix,  Tate,  an  Eocene^  fijssil  from  Muddy 
Creek,  the  type  of  wliich  is  in  thr  Tate  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Adelaide,  lias  the  two  spirals  which  form  the 
canaliculate  suture  closer  together  than  our  recent  form  ;  it 
has  a  j)rominent  spiral  threadlet  above  the  second  s])iral  rib 
and  the  first  spiral  rib  is  absent:  so  the  fossil  is  less  tjradate, 
and  the  whorls  are  more  sloping,  and  have  more  nearly  uni- 
form spirals.  The  base  is  flatter,  the  perforation  and  its  bor- 
dering tubercles  are  larger.  Dall,  however,  in  discussing  li. 
rn>if nlfita,  Watson,  and  var.  /hprt^'iff.  Dall.  notes  the  great 
variability  of  abvssal  shells  in  general,  and  of  that  species  in 
particular.  The  same  cfmsideration  probably  holds  irood  in 
our  shell,  which  has  therefoie  hoen  Tnade  onlv  a  variety  of 
Tate's  fossil  specif^s. 

One  individual  with  a  perfect  aperture  shows  th"  labrum 
to  be  very  irregnlar,  owiiii:  to  the  prnjoction  at  the  border,  of 
every  spiral  rih  and  thr^adlot.  into  a  niinnte  marc^inal  tooth, 
proportional  to  its  size  as  a  spiral,  exrept  those  which  end  in 
thf^  doT)t  h     f  the  two  labi'al  sinns'^s. 

(mmius  Sc  ai.a.  Klein. 
Scala  nepeanensis,  (latlitV. 

Pro<\     Roy.     S.M-,.     Aict..     liHMi.     vol.       \i\.       fii.    s.).       Pt.       1, 
p.   1.      PI.    1.  WiX.  o       "Slicll  -^jiiid.  OcM»;ni    Hcnrli.    Point  Nopoaii.'* 

One  example  ha-  l)een  found  in  dn'flge-siflincrs.  deptli 
and   locality  not    notiel.   probably   Si.    Viiu-eiit  Oulf. 
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Family  TRICHOTROPID^. 

Genus  LiPPisTBa,   Montfort. 

Lippistes  separatists,   Dillwyn,  sp.      PI.  ix.,  figs.  6  to  9. 

Turbo  helitoidcs,  Omelin,  Svst.  Nnt.,  p.  3-'9S.  No.  l(i!>:  Ttirho 
!fn"'>"l'>ta,  Dillwyn,  Conch.  Cab.,  vol  x..  p.  298,  pi.  clxv.,  figs. 
l-ib'J,  1590:  Gilt.  Iteceiit  Shells,  ii..  p.  86-,  1817;  WotkI.  lul. 
Test.,  p.  151,  pi.  xxiii.,  t.  1-26,  1825;  Separntista  rhtmniliii.  A. 
Adams,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.,  Lend.,  Ifl.iO,  p.  45;  Tryon,  iMan.  Coneh.. 
ix.,  p.  45,  pi.  TJii.,  f.  70;  R«p.  CbalW^r,  Zool.,  xr.^p.  428; 
'friih-'tiiipix  tricaritiat'i ,  BraEier,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  N.S.W..  1877. 
i.,  p.  313;  Scparatista  itpaTaiiita,  Dillirijn,  H^lev,  Records  AuEt. 
Mil-;.,  iv..  No.  3,  1901,  p.  126,  pi.  xvii..  f.  22;  Lippi'tn  f-p^ifo- 
tist".  Dillw>,,i.  Hedlev.  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.,  N.S.W.,  1902,  p.  24; 
Tiichotruii't  hkiiiiritlraiius.  PHit,  Joiirn.de  Conch.,  ii.,  1851,  p. 
2'.',  pi.  i,.  f.  5;  Trron,  Mali.  Couch,,  1887,  ix.,  p.  45.  pi.  viii^  f. 
tlSt;  Triili-ti-f'is  (labneli,  Pritehard  and  Gatiiff,  Proc.  Rov.  Soc. 
Vict.,   1881),  p.   183.  pi.  sx,,  t.  7;  ibid,  1900.  vol.   liii.,  p.  112. 

Some  years  a.go  five  shells  were  dredged  by  me,  all  dead, 
one  ill  13A  fathoms  in  Investigator  Straits,  olT  Point  Marsdeii, 
Kangaroo  Island:  two  in  16-18  fathoms,  Backstairs  Pa.ssa£?. 
and  two  in  deep  water,  exact  station  unrecorded. 

This  form  was  named  and  described  by  me  in  manuscript 
as  a  new  species  cbictJy  because  its  whorls  were  curiotisiy 
polygonal,  witli  a  tubercle  on  tlie  carinfe  at  each  angle.  See 
pi,  "ix,.  fig.  G.  But  in  1899  I  had  the  opportunity  at  the 
Natural  IIJKtin'y  collection  of  the  British  Mu.'^um  in  Londi  ii. 
of  coriiparing  it  with  various  species  of  the  Trirhofrnpiehe,  and 
Mr.  E.  .A.  Smith  kindly  assisted  me. 

I.ipji'sirs  liflif'iif/f.",  Gnielin.  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
wilh  four  shells  on  the  tablet,  were  identical.  On  the  back 
•if  the  tablet  carrying  (iiem  was  Hie  following  : —■ywrfio  hrH- 
r.i'ilf*,  Gnielin."  which  meant  that  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith  had  com- 
pared tliese  four  shells  with  Gnielin's  description  and  found 
them  to  corrf-spoiid.  Gmolin's  types  are  unknown;  poar-ibly 
he  descril>ed  on!v  from  a  figure  found  elsewhere.  XW>. 
■■f!fp»rfii.''n  >-he»'ni;i:ii.  A.  XA^..  P.Z.P..  ISnO.  p.  45,  tvpes.  I. 
Burcas.  Phil..  If,  Cnming.'"  This  means  that  tliese  shells  were 
in  Cuminir's  I'-illit'tiiui,  were  obtained  from  Eureas  Island,  in 
the  Philiiipine  Mandi.,  and  are  the  tvpes  of  .^■.  chrninitzii.  A. 
Ads,     Aho,  "Mekran  i-..ast  iu  Coll.  Melvill,"  signifying  that 
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Watson,  in  the  "Challenger"  Reports,  xv.,  p.  429,  agrees 
with  Beck  in  the  identity  of  S.  chemnifzii^  A.  Adams,  and  T. 
hl-ainviUeanus,  Petit.  Mr.  Gatliff  acknowledges  the  identity 
of  his  species  with  Petit's.  He  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  com- 
pare his  type  with  my  South  Australian  examples,  and  see 
their  identity. 

Mr.  Gatliff  also  provided  me  with  a  living  individual 
dredged  in  five  fathoms,  off  the  shores  of  Victoria.  It  is 
covered  with  an  epidermis,  extremely  thin  on  the  smallest 
whorls  (possibly  worn  away),  but  well  marked  on  the  later. 
It  is  simple  on  the  tabulated  slope,  on  the  base  and  in  the 
umbilicus  only  varied  by  minute  axial  lines.  On  the  three 
carinae  it  is  elevated  into  low  spiral  laminae,  which  are  con- 
nected by  more  marked  axial  laminae.  At  intervals  these  are 
larpe,  and  projected  forwards  to  form  imbricating  flounces, 
while  between  them  mav  be  3  to  7  of  the  smaller  ones.  These 
flounces  correspond  with  the  tubercle®  at  the  angles  of  the 
polygonal  whorls.  Thev  are  figured  in  pi.  ix.,  fig.  7,  but 
very  imperfectly,  owing  to  \\s  drying  up. 

From  his  living  example  I  was  able  to  extract  the  radula. 
This  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Trirhotropis  horenlis^  Broderip, 
as  figured  in  Fischer's  Manuel  de  Conch..  1887,  p.  689.  It 
has  a  rachidian  tooth  with  a  multicuspidate  margin,  rather 
more  finely  serrated,  a  larsfe  transversely  quadrangrular  lateral 
with  a  multicuspidate  border  and  two  simple  arcuate  sharp 
marginals.     (PI.  ix.,  fig.  9.) 

The  operculum  is  horny,  subtrigonal,  with  an  apical  nu- 
cleus (pi.  ix.,  fig.  8),  and  fairly  closely  resembles  that  of 
T,  horcnlifi,  Brod.  The  affinity  of  our  southern  subtropical 
form  with  that  of  the  arctic  form  is  thus  demonstrated. 

Lippistes  meridionalis,  spec.  nov.     PI.  ix.,  figs.  1,  2. 

Shell  turbinate  solid,  whorls  five,  rapidly  increasing.  Pro- 
toconch,  one  and  a  half  whorls,  convex,  smooth,  but  for  four 
equal  and  equi-distant  lirre.  Ti  ends  abruptly  with  a  distinct 
border,  not  thickened  or  reflected.  The  spire  whorl  begins 
with  a  not  quite  smooth  area,  from  which  the  granular  spiral 
lircTB  gradually  arise.  Spire  whorls  are  tricarinate.  In  the 
first  the  central  carina  is  more  prominent,  in  the  second  it  is 
level  with  the  others,  in  the  third  it  is  less  prominent.  Slop- 
ing scarcely  convex  from  upper  suture  to  posterior  carina, 
vertical  from  this  to  lower  suture.  On  the  slope  are  four  equi- 
distant spiral  lirne,  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  width  of  their 
interspaces,  increasincr  in  size  with  the  whorls.  Ba.se  some- 
what concave.  A  peripheral  carina,  less  marked  than  those 
On  the  spire,  forms  the  suture.  Below  it  are  four  broad 
spiral  bands,  wider  than  their  interspaces,  and  microscopical Iv 
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spirally  incurved.  Crowded  axial  iirellje,  about  as  wide  as 
their  interspaces  cross  the  carinae ;  every  sixth  or  seventh  one 
is  strong  :  the  next  two  or  three  are  finer,  and  those  followinir 
gradually  increase.  At  the  intersections  are  minute  tuberclevS, 
which  at  intervals  are  comparatively  large.  The  basal  axiale 
are  less  unequal.  Aperture  quadrangularly  hemispherical, 
produced  at  the  basi-columellar  junction.  Outer  lip  corru- 
gated by  the  carinae.  Columella  concave,  with  a  tooth -like 
prominence  below.  Inner  lip  valid,  applied  to  the  base  on 
its  upper  half.     Perforation  well  marked,  somewhat  rimate. 

Dim. — Alt.,  3'6  mm.  :  diam.,  2*9  mm. :  apc^rture,  2'1  mm. 
by  1*6  mm. 

Locnlifj/. — Type,  40  fathoms,  off  Beachport,  doad.  with 
two  CO  -  types :  110  fathoms,  2  dead. 

DiagnoHSi. — From  Tjippisfrs  st^paratiHa^  Dillwyn.  It  i« 
much  smaller,  and  more  solid,  the  Drotoconch  is  much  smaller  : 
the  whorls  increase  less  rapidly,  have  three  line  on  the  spire 
and  four  on  the  bodv-whorl,  are  liratod  on  the  infra-sutural 
.si  ipe  instead  of  smooth,  have  no  nolv^onal  shape,  the  ba^e  is 
livated  instead  of  smooth,  axial  lirellae  tuberculate  the  carina* 
ai?d  continue  to  the  columella,  and  the  umbilicus  is  Timat,e. 

Genus  Seguenzia,  Jeffreys. 
Sej^uenzia  polita,    Nerco,  spt^c.  nov.     PI.  ix.,  figs.  3,  4,  5. 

Shell  white,  smooth,  glistening,  turbinate,  of  six  whorls. 
Protoconch  one  and  a  quarter  whorls,  homostrophe,  smooth. 
rnund.  Spire  gradate,  flatly  concave,  froni  simple  suture 
(with  a  linear  furrow)  to  central  angulation,  which  is  scai'cely 
k(»eled  ;  then  sloping  barely  concave  to  the  lower  suture,  first 
two  whorls  with  fine  numerous  radial  striae  from  suture  to 
angle,  lx^coIlling  gradually  obsolete  as  microscopic  accremen- 
tal  lines  on  the  later  whorls.  Body-whorl  with  a  central 
carina,  w^hich  forms  the  suture  :  a  second  somewhat  smaller 
some  distance  anterior,  somewhat  concave  between  :  a  third 
smaller  and  loss  distant  :  then  six  concentric  lirre  to  the  per- 
foration, which  is  small  and  rimate.  A])erture  subquadrate; 
outer  lip  with  a  deo]),  narrow  sinus  at  the  suture,  and  a  deep, 
wide  notch  at  the  junction  of  the  basal  and  outer  lip,  a  some- 
what shallower  one  between  them,  and  a  smaller  notch  at  the 
junction  of  tlio  basal  lip  and  the  columella,  which  is  trun- 
cated so  a.s  to  form  a  blunt  tooth. 

The  s])iral  angulation  ends  at  the  deepest  part  of  the 
prjsterior  simis  :  the  peripheral  carina  in  the  deepest  part  of 
tiie  central  smus;  the  second  carina  forms  the  posterior  boun- 
darv  of  (he  bavo-lateral  notch,  whose  deei)est  part  lie,*'  be- 
tween  the  tliirrl  carina  and  the  first  basal  lira.  The 
eolumella    is    cfmeave,    smnnth.    thick,    polished,    and    expand- 
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ed,  so  as  nearly  to  cover  the  perforation.  The  inner  lip,  ap- 
plied to  the  base,  extends  from  the  columella  to  the  suture, 
and  is  smooth. 

Dim. — Height,  3*5  mm.  ;  greatest  diameter,  2*4  mm. 

Locality. — 300  fathoms,  off  Cape  Jaffa,  10  dead. 

Dingnnxia.-  -Tt  approaches  S.  fler/nns^  Jeffreys,  Proc. 
Zool.  Soc,  1876,  p.  200:  Tryon,  Man.  Conch.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  47, 
pi.  viii.,  fig.  75  :  but  is  distinct  in  having  the  sutural  sinus 
with  a  much  smaller  lamina  between  it  and  the  suture,  the 
sloping  part  of  the  spire-wliorls  longer,  a  different  relation  of 
the  angulation  and  carina^  to  sinus,  and  a  less  production  of 
the  baso-labral  angle.  Tt  is  also  very  similar  to  Segueiizia 
mnnnrinrfnlafd,  Seguenza,  as  figured  bv  Dall.  in  Bulletin  37, 
1889,  of'the  United  Slates  Nat.  Hist.  Mus.,  p.  142,  pi.  Ixii., 
figs.  88-89  ;  but  the  minuses  in  the  aperture  are  different.  They 
diffo-r  greatly,  however,  in  the  two  figures  given,  so  thi-? 
specief?  may  prove  eventually  only  a  variety. 

Genus  Siphonakia,  Sowerby. 
Siphonaria  stowae,  »P^c-  nov.     PI.  viii.,  tigs.  3  to  8. 

Shell  small,  moderately  solid,  oval,  depressed.  Apex  sub- 
terminal  one-eighth  distant  from  posterior  end,  slightly  to 
the  left  of  the  mid-line,  oblique,  inclining  backwards  from 
the  central  line,  pointed  and  slightly  projecting  posteriorly. 
Posterior  end  nearly  vertical,  slightly  concave.  Dorsum  sub- 
orn vex,  more  rai)i(lly  descending  anteriorly.  Left  margin 
straightly  convex  :  light  more  rounded,  faintly  bulged  at  the 
site  of  the  siphon,  just  in  front  of  the  middle  point.  Xume 
rous  subdistant  rather  rude  ribs,  equal  in  width  to  the  inter- 
spaces, multiplying  by  frequent  intercalations  :  rough,  irregu- 
lar growth  line«.  Interior  smooth,  margin  invalidly  crenu- 
lated.  Ornament,  ribs  opaque  white;  dark  brown  specks, 
lines,  and  blotches,  chietly  intercostal,  plainer  on  the  right 
side:  internally  light  horn  tint,  a  chestnut  horseshoe  around 
the  posterior  third,  and  broken  blotehes  on  each  side  of  the 
siphon. 

/)ifn.  Length,  7*5  mm.  :  breadth,  5*9  mm.  :  heieht,  3'25 
mm.  The  radnia  contains  abf)ut  91  rows  of  teeth,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  eenlral  denticle,  witfi  aljout  *i:j  laterals  on  either 
side.  The  rachidiaii  is  narrow,  with  a  small  cusp  teiuling  to 
be  biltbed.  Tlic  laterals  li;jve  lari^'c  simple  <M;^ps,  and  these 
as  well  as  the  ti  eth  grow  eraduallv  sinall-r  the  further  thov 
are  from  the  centre.     (Fiii^s,  G,  7,  8.) 

//fi/i.  PondolDwie  Bay.  in  Spencer  OulF.  on  rocks  above 
tide  mark:  9  examples,  alive.  Fry  in  shell  snnd.  Kinir's 
Point.   Knconnt^'r  P>av  /'Mi'^^^  Stow). 
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Ohs. — The  fry  reveal  a  spiral  nucleus  of  two  full  turns, 
dextral,  smooth,  and  horn- coloured.  In  som«,  especially  the 
smaller,  the  ribs  are  more  distinct  and  the  sculpture  less  rug- 
ged. Some  have  much  more  brown  colouring,  either  in  the 
intercostal  spaces  or  in  the  internal  horseshoe  or  both.  One 
has  the  enlarged  ertremities  of  the  horseshoe  muscle-scar 
plainly  painted.  We  have  no  other  Si-phonaria  with  its  apex 
60  near  the  posterior  end.  The  largest  example  is  9'4  mm. 
by  6"5.  I  have  named  the  species  after  Miss  Stow,  who  col- 
lected the  immature  examples. 


KXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 

Plate  VIII. 

Fig.   1.  SniteJlina   nlhoradiata,   Verco. — Ventral   view. 
,,      2.  ,,  .,  ,,         Side  view. 

,,      3.  Siphouar'm    stowa\  Verco.  —  Dorsal  view. 
„      4.  ,,  ,,  ,,  Ventral     view. 

,,5.  ,,  .,  ,,  Side  view. 

,,      6  ,,  ,,  .,  Radnla. 

,,      7.  ,,  ,,  ,,  Radnla.     rachidian.    and 

first  lateral  from  the 
other   hnlf. 
,,8.  ,,  ,,  ,,  Fifth   lateral,   side    view. 

,,      9.  Scutellina  cah^ay  Verco. — Ventral  view  ! 
,,10.  ,,  ,,  ,,         Side  view ! 

,.     11.  yareUa   romprfssn,  Verco. — Side  view. 
,,12.  ,,  ,,  ,,       Ventral   view. 

Plate  IX. 

Fig.   1.  Jjippisffs  mcridionnli.'i,  Verco. 
,,      2.  ,,  ,,  ,,       Protoconch. 

,,      ',].  Seguciizia    ptfUfay    Verco. 

-1.  ..  ,,  ,,         Lip    in  profile 


,,      o.  ,.  ..  ,,         Basal  view. 

,,      T).    J.ij)])}strs  sf])nr'ftiift(i,  Dillwyn.--  Spire,  fnll  view. 

,,7.  ,,  ,,  ,,  With  eoidermis. 
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S.  ,,  ,,  ,.  Operculum, 

9.  ,,  ,,  ,,  Radula. 
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Fi':.    1  Itds'tJissii    nidiitlis,   TmIo,  var.   hilij\  He<lley. 

*>  '    Rnop 

3.  .,  ..  .,  ,,  ,,       Outor  lip. 

1.  XdrilJfi  si'nra,  Voroo.       Ventral   view. 
5.  ,,  ,,  Side  view. 

H.  II(  Ji  fail }s(  lis   iUihrahi,  Verco.-  Side  view. 

7.  ,,  ,,  ,,         Ventral   view. 

8.  ,.  ,.  ,,         Radnla.    front    view. 
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,,9.  ,,  ,,  ,,         Laterals,  side  view.* 

,,10.  ,.  ,,  ,,         Marginal,  side  view. 

,,11.  ,.  .,  ,,         A  second  radula.  front 

view. 
12.  ,,  ..  ,.         La  torn  Is,  side  view. 

1*1  ,.  .,  A    third    radula,    front 

view. 
,,    IJ  ,,  ,,  ,,         A  lnt<»ral,  side  view. 
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Description   of  a   New  Caladenia. 

By  R.  S.  Rogers,  M.A.,  M.D. 

[Read  October  2,  1906.J 

Plate  XI. 

Mr.  E.  Asliby,  of  this  Society,  has  handed  me  an  orchid 
which  he  collected  at  Blackwood  on  September  16  of  this  year 
(1906). 

It  was  blooming  at  a  time  when  Glossodia  major 
and  Caladenia  dt  for  mis  were  both  fairly  numerous  in  the 
vicinity,  the  former  being  at  the  beginning  of  its  season,  and 
the  latter  at  the  end.  No  other  Caladenias  were  in  flower,  un- 
less, perhaps,  an  isolated  ('.  patrrsoni. 

In  habit  and  general  appearance  the  new  form  so  closely 
resembled  the  two  species  first  mentioned,  that  it  was  unlikely 
to  attract  attention,  unless  by  accident,  or  by  a  critical  exa- 
mination of  the  plants  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  following  is  its  botanical  description :  — 

Heifj/if,  8  inches. 

Sttm^  slightly  hairy.  Two  bracts,  one  fairly  large  and 
sheathing  near  the  middle  of  the  stem,  the  other  smaller  and 
subtending  the  flower. 

Ltaf  almost  glabrous;  lanceolate  with  cuneate  base,  about 
4  inches  long  by  J^,-inch  in  its  widest  part. 

Floir(  r  solitary,  dark  blue  in  colour,  about  the  size  of  a 
well-developed  Glossodia  major.  Segments  of  the  perianth 
elliptic-lanceolate,  nearly  equal.  Dorsal  sepal  1  inch  long, 
other  segments  rather  less. 

Lab  til  am  entire,  jj-inch  long,  dark  blue,  softly  glandular, 
subsessile;  distal  end  recurved,  proximal  half  concave.  Two 
well-defined  rows  of  golf-stick  calli  extend  from  the  base  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  labellum.  Filaments  purple,  ex- 
tremities white.  Four  tall  sentinel  calli  (about  1,-inch  high) 
of  the  same  type,  and  attached  to  the  base  of  the  labellum, 
stand  up  vertically  in  front  of  the  column.  They  constitute 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  plant. 

Column  nearly  as  long  as  labellum,  incurved,  broadly 
winged  in  upper  half,  narrowly  winged  ])elow.  Dorsal  sur- 
face pubescent.  Anther  point  nearly  a  line  long,  slightly 
recurved. 

A   few   days  later  another  plant  was   discovered  close  to 
the  first  find.     It  conformed  in  every  particular  to  the  above 
description,   except    that  the  double   row  of  calli   was  absent, 
leaving  only  the  four  sentinel  calli  on  the  labellum. 
I 
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After  a  careful  examination  of  the  plants  I  am  forced 
to  one  of  two  conclusions,  either  of  which  is  equally  interest- 
ing:— 

(1)  That  this  orchid  is  a  new  and,  perhaps,  sparsely  dis- 
tributed species,  which  may  have  hitherto  escaped  observa- 
tion on  account  of  its  association  with  two  other  common 
species  which  it  superficially  resembles ;  or, 

(2)  That  the  new  form  is  a  cross  between  Glossodia  major 
and  (^aladenia  deformis. 

The  lack  of  total  agreement  between  the  two  specimens 
makes  the  first  hypothesis  difficult  to  sustain,  unless  confir- 
matory evidence  should  be  forthcoming.  Then,  too,  few  of 
our  districts  have  been  so  systematically  searched  as  Black- 
wood, and  it  seems  improbable  that  a  new  species  of  this  type 
should  have  escaped  detection  so  long.  In  this  connection, 
however,  we  must  remember  that  certain  species  occur  with 
singular  infrequency.  Some  six  years  ago  an  isolated  speci- 
men of  Cnlenna  major  was  discovered  at  Mylor,  but  in  spite 
of  the  most  diligent  search  on  tlie  part  of  collectors,  no  other 
specimen  has  been  found  in  the  State  since  that  time.  The 
alternative  conclusion,  that  it  is  a  hybrid,  is  favoured  by  the 
slight  disagreement  between  the  two  specimens,  and  on  the 
whole  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  the  more  reasonable  hypothesis. 
However  rare  hybridization  between  genera  may  be  in 
the  case  of  most  plants,  it  is  certainly  not  unknown  amongst 
the  orchids,  and  probably  indicates  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
certain  distinctions,  which  have  been  used  in  tlieir  classifica- 
tion. Should  a  crossing  between  the  two  species  mentioned 
be  possible,  the  fact  would  suggest  even  a  closer  affinity  be- 
tween tlio  Caladenias  and  the  Glossodias  than  is  generally  con- 
ceded, and  would  seem  to  justify  Reichenbach's  contention 
that  tho  latter  genus  should  be  included  under  the  former. 


DKSCRIPTION    OF    PL.VTE   XI. 

A.  Side  view.  H.  F!Y>nt  view.  C.  Back  view.  D.  Enlarge- 
ment to  show  front  view  of  column  cind  labelhim.  E.  Side  view 
of  column   and  labellum.  sliowiiis:  polf-stick  and  sentinel  calli. 
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THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE    MOUNT   LOFTY    RANGES.-PART   II 

(the  lower  and  basal  beds  of  the  CAMBRIAN.) 

By  Walter  Ho  wen  in,  F.G.S.,  Lecturer  in  Geology  and 
Palaeontology  in  tne  University  of  Adelaide. 

[Read  July  10,  1906.] 
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I .  —  In  t  k  od  r  ct  i  on  . 

In  a  pievious  paper  whiili  I  had  the  honour  of  j)lacing 
before  the  Society*  the  geology  of  the  maritime  district  bor- 
dering the  Mount  liofty  Ranges  was  describc^d.  The  area  in- 
cluded the  older  rocks  of  the  eastern  side  of  Oiilf  St.  Vincent, 
and  inland  to  Taploy's  1 1  ill:  the  western  banks  of  the  River 
Sturt,  and  the  lower  Onkaparinga  Valley.  The  beds  which 
came  under  notice  in  that  connnunicatinn  were  considered  in 
the  three  following  divisions:  -- 

((' )  A  very  tliick  series  uf  pmplc  slates,  'juartzites,  an^l 
limestones,  which  form  the  upper  members  of  the  Cam- 
brian beds,  and  are  mainly  cf)vered,  in  the  south'^rn  ])aris 
of  South  Australia,  by  the  waters  of  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  but 
are  extensively  developed  in  the  Flinders  Ranges.  Some  of 
the  limestones  of  this  series  contain  Arrhdorydtliitin ,  Oho- 
lella,  and  other  characteristic  Cambrian  fossils. 

fh)  A  calcareous  snic^  which  iinnudiatcly  nuflerlie  tiie 
purple  slates.  Strong  nr)litic  linicstcmcs  (iccur  near  the  top, 
but  pass   down    into    siliceo-calcareous   slates,    that    gradually 

*  Trans.   Boy.    Soc.    (S.   Awf^.),  vol.   xxviii.   (1004).   p.    253. 
i2 
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merge  into  the  next  following.    Typically  developed  at  Brigh- 
ton, Reynella,  and  Hackham. 

(c)  Fine-grained  and  banded  clay  slates  (ribbon  slate) » 
which  are  slightly  calcareous.    At  Tapley's  Hill,  etc. 

In  continuation  of  the  same  subject,  the  present  paper 
deals  with  the  beds  vhich  follow  in  descending  order,  and  are 
locally  developed  in  the  foot-hills  and  main  elevations  of  the 
Mount  Lofty  Ranges.  This  carries  the  investigations  (so  far 
as  a  generalized  description  goes),  of  the  Cambrian  succes- 
sion down  to  the  basal  beds. 

The  ground  covered  in  the  present  paper  is  so  extensive, 
and  involves  so  many  points  of  interest,  that  only  a  mere 
outline  of  the  facts  can  be  dealt  with,  leaving  for  future 
efforts  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  several  members  of 
the  series. 

The  greatly  disturbed  condition  of  the  beds  within  the 
area  presents  many  points  of  difficulty  to  the  field  geologist. 
The  continuity  of  the  beds  is  frequently  broken  by  folding, 
over-folding,  and  faulting,  and  in  a  series  such  as  now  dealt 
with  (where  there  is  little  to  distinguish  individual  beds  of 
the  same  class  from  each  other)  it  becomes  a  most  difficult 
task  to  determine  the  true  order  of  succ<^ssion.  To  fill  in  the 
outline  will  require  detailed  and  prolonged  investigations  in 
the  field. 

II.  —Cambrian  Glacial  Till. 

In  April,  1901,  a  "Preliminary  Note"  was  read  before 
this  Society,  submitting  definite  evidences  of  the  glacial  origin 
of  a  thick  set  of  beds  in  our  Cambrian  series,  covering  a  very 
wide  area  in  South  Australia.  Previous  observers  have  in 
one  form  or  another,  noted  the  existence  of  these  beds,  and  in 
the  following  references  I  include  all  such  as  are  known  to 
me. 

1859.  A.  R.  C.  Selwvn.  ''June  1.  Ascended  Mount 
Bryan  IRazorback,  north  of  the  Burra],  and  found  it  com- 
P');so(l  almost  entirely  of  an  olive-^jreen  and  brown  schist,  or 
shaal  stein'  breccia  or  cono;loiiierate,  .  .  .  associated  with 
the  above,  on  the  east  flank  of  the  hill,  are  bands  of  hard 
quartzose  rock,  occasionally  with  a  laminated  or  gneisvsose 
structure  :  and  near  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the  same  side  there 
appears  to  be.  a  thin  band  or  dyke  of  hornblendic 
granito,  numerous  fragments  of  which  are  scattered  about  on 
the  surface,  though  I  could  not  find  any  in  sifu.''  Pari. 
Paper  No.  20  of  1859,  p.  8.  [The  granites  observed  by  Sel- 
wvn occur  as  glacial  erratics.]. 
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1872.  G.  H.  J.  Ulrich.  Report  on  the  Welcome  Mine 
[north  of  Uraberatana] — "The  underlay  wall  of  this  reef  is 
well  defined,  and  composed  of  a  gritty  silicified  sandstone  of 
a  few  feet  in  thickness,  beyond  which  follows  conformably  a 
boulder-conglomerate,  in  very  thick  beds,  the  enclosed  boul- 
ders of  which  consist  mostly  of  quartzite."  Pari.  Paper 
No.  65   of  1872,  p.  12. 

1879.  R.  Tate.  "Evidences  of  a  missing  chapter  in  the 
geological  history  of  this  province  are  afforded  by  the  occur- 
rence of  rolled  pebbles  of  stratified  rocks  in  the  oldest  known 
of  our  sedimentary  deposits.  These  are  well-rounded  quartz- 
ite  pebbles,  discovered  by  Mr.  Scoular,  in  the  grit  bands  in 
the  basal  beds  of  the  Gawler  Hills,  and  subangular  pebbles  of 
gneiss  in  the  siliceous  clay  slates  at  Ilallett's  Cove."  Pres. 
Add.  Ad.  Philos.  Soc.  (Roy.  Soc),  vol.  ii.,  p.  xlvi.  [The  rocks 
at  Ilallett's  Cove,  referred  to  in  the  above  paragraph  by  the 
late  Professor  Tate,  are  not  In  x/7?/,  but  are  blocks  of  the  old 
Cambrian  till,  which  were  torn  from  their  bed  by  land  ice 
of  a  later  age,  and  in  this  way  became  erratics  in  the  newer 
till  laid  down  at  Hallett's  Cove.] 

1884.  11.  Y.  L.  Brown.  Report  on  country  east  and 
wt^st  of  Farina.  "Other  portions  of  the  ranges  j  Mount  Nor'- 
\Vest]  consist  of  argillaceous  grit  and  conglomerate,  quartzose 
grit,  quartzitG,  kaolinized  slates,  and  sandy  shales.  The  con- 
glomerate, besides  pebbles  of  quartz,  flint,  lydianstone,  and 
siliceous  pebbles  of  all  kincis,  contains  larg^e  boulders  of  quartz 
rock  and  quartzite  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter."  Also, 
'Termination  Hill  .  .  .  consists  of  quartzite  and  cal- 
careous boulder  conglomerate  (comprising  quartzite,  quartz 
rock,  cherty  flint,  granite,  porphyry,  and  limestone),  many  of 
the  boulders  being  of  considerable  size,  interstratified  with 
clay  slates,"  etc.     Pari.  Paper  No.  102  of  1884,  p.  1. 

'The  conglomerate  beds  at  Mount  Nor'- West  contain 
pebbles,  boulders,  and  pieces  of  granite,  quartz,"  etc.  Ann. 
Report  of  Government  Geologist,  1884,  p.  9. 

"The  clav  slates  on  the  Sturt  Creek  contain  boulderi*  of 
pebbles  of  granitic  rocks,  quartzite,  etc.,  imbedded,  and  occa- 
sional bands  of  grit,  conE^loinerate.  and  limestone.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  quartzose  bands  is  very  irregular,  and  they  thin 
out  co!isiderablv  in  short  distances  :  they  vary  from  a  hard 
quartz  rock  to  a  loose  grit,  and  generally  contain  a  consider- 
able amount  of  felspar,  and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  a 
decomposed  granulite  :  in  many  cases  it  may  be  that  the  sili- 
ceous water,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  clay  and  micaceous 
slates,  deposited  quartz  in  cracks  and  fissures  in  that  of  the 
sandstone,    chiefly    penetrat»'d    throiie^h   the    porous    material. 
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and  silicified  it  tiirougli  Uie  entire  mass."       Ann.   Report  cf 
Government  Geologist.  1884,  p.  10. 

1884.  II.  P.  Woodward.  Report  on  Range  to  the  east  of 
Farina.  "Towards  ttie  nortli-east  end  of  I  lie  range  these  beriv 
[clay  slates  and  quartzite]  gradually  change  their  litholoeii-a! 
characters  into  a  conglomerate,  with  boulders  from  several 
tons  in  weight  to  small  pebbles  of  quartzite.  sandstone,  granite, 
limestone,  marble,  and  slate,  Ncattered  through  a  slaty  mat- 
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ciuartKites,  are  also  changed  into  granite,  but  generally  of  a 
different  texture  from  tlie  matrix,  so  that,  on  weathering,  tue 
boulders  come  out  in  their  original  shapes.  Tlie  »<lates  an- 
seen  in  sninll  strips  of  country,  inostlv  in  the  centres  of  anti- 
clinais  or  bv  faults.  The  boulder  slate  runs  from  the  Dalv 
and  Rianlev  Mines  to  Hamilton  Creek  and  Billv  Sprinc''."" 
Pari.  Paper    No.  40    of  [884.  p.  3, 

I88,V  11,  Y.  T..  Brown,  Journey  to  Silverton,  "At  Bim- 
bowric,  granite  and  slate  conglomerate,  and  mica  schist.  Thi= 
slate  conglomerate  contains  pebbles  and  boulders  of  granite, 
{[uartzite,  etc.  and  is  penetrated  by  small  dykes  of  coarse 
granite."     Pari,  Paper  No.  143  of  1885. 

1891.  M,  Y,  L,  Brown.  Further  (iwlogical  Examina- 
tion uf  I^eigh's  Creek  and  Tlergott  Districts :  — 'Along  the 
northern  bnnndaiy  of  the  range,  going  from  Pel«rmorr». 
there  are  bods  of  ferruginous  sandstone  and  boulder  <'onglome- 
rate,  resting  upon  granitic  and  metamorphir  rnrk'-.  '  Pari. 
P^iper,  1802, 

1894.  il.  Y.  1.,  Brown,  Rep.irt  on  llie  Peakc  and  Denni- 
.son  Hauijcs,  The  foll-.wing  claus<-  probably  refers  to  the  bed- 
in  ([nestinn:  -Near  the  horebol«.  Pome  fourteen  niilee  nnrtli- 
ward  [of  Anna  Creek  Railway  Stationl.  the  strata  are  lime- 
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at  an  earlv  period  in  geological  history."  Records  of  Mines, 
1898.  *  '  "  ' 

1899.  FI.  Y.  L.  Brown.  Oladdie  Station  : —'The  coun- 
try rocks  in  this  district  are  vertical  and  inclined  flaggy 
slates,  sandstones,  limestones,  and  slate  conglomerate."  Pari. 
Paper,  1899. 

1901.  W.  Howchin.  Preliminary  Note  on  Glacial  Beds 
of  Cambrian  Age  in  South  Australia.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  South 
Aus.,  1901,  p.  10. 

1901.  C.  Chewings.  Glacial  Beds  of  Cambrian  Age  in 
Far  North  of  South  Australia.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  South  Aus., 
1901,  p.  45. 

1901.  T.  W.  Kdgeworth  David.  The  Glacial  Theory  f'^By 
an  TTivestigator"!,  The  Ht^gisft^r  (S.A.).  September  17,  1901, 
The  Advert i'ier  (S.A.),  same  date. 

1902.  Glacial  Committee  Report.  Aus.  Asso.  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  Hobart  meeting,  vol.  ix.,  1902,  p.  190. 

1902.  W.  Howchin.  Report  of  South  Australian  Glacial 
Tnvostieration  Committee.     //>/</.,  p.  198. 

1902.  T.  W.  Kdgeworth  David.  Note  appended  to  Re- 
port of  v^outii   Aus.  Glac.  Tnves.  Committee.     Ihid,  p.  199. 

1902.  K.  F  Pitt  Mian.  Two  photographs  of  glaciated  boul- 
ders from  ejlacial  till,  Petersburg,  South  Aus.,  Ibid.,  facing  p. 
200, 

190i).  J.  D.  TlifTe  and  II.  Basedow.  Paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  South  Aus.,  "On  the  formation  known  as 
Glacial  Beds  of  Cambrian  Age  in  South  Australia."  Abstracts 
published  in  Adelaide  daily  press,  April  .5,  1905,  et  ^fq„  in 
rorrespondt^ncp  columns. 

1906.  J.  W.  Grogorv.  The  Dead  Heart  of  Australia," 
p.  10,  London. 

The  beds  were,  iii  the  first  instance,  and  for  many  years 
later,  regarded  as  a  coiigh^inerate."  which  is  a  formation 
very  distinct  fj-om  a  glacial  till,  both  in  its  origin  and  char- 
acteristics. The  credit  of  first  recognizing  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  these  beds  belong.s  to  Mr.  If.  P.  Woodward,  some 
time  Assistant  Government  Geologist  in  Adelaide  :  but  their 
srlacial  origin  could  not  be  regarded  as  definitely  determined 
until  the  discovery  of  undoubted  glaciated  erratics  in  the  till 
beds  of  Petersburg  and  otiiei-  places,  in   1901. 

I/ifhohnjirfd.  A  i^'reat  uniformity  of  features  is  main- 
tained over  very  wide  areas,  which  makes  the  identification 
of   these   beds  comparatively  easy.        The  g^reater   part   of   the 
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deposits  form  a  highly  characteristic  till — unstratified,  with 
a  ground  mass  more  or  less  gritty.  The  beds  are  coarsely 
cleaved,  with  flaky  surfaces  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage, 
and  producing,  on  weathering,  rough  serrated  outcrops.  The 
grain  varies  in  the  degree  of  silicaous  cement,  from  an  earthy 
mud-stone  to  a  hard  quartzitic  base.  The  till  includes 
erratics,  promiscuously  distributed,  and  up  to  eleven  feet  or 
more*  in  diameter.  Many  of  these  erratics  nave  no  known 
location  of  parent  rock  in  South  Australia.  It  sometimes 
passes  into  a  quartzite  or  coarse  grit,  with  irregular  boun- 
daries. In  most  localities  the  till  is,  at  certain  horizons, 
interstratified  with  regularly  bedded  slaty  zones,  laminated, 
and  destitute  of  erratics,  and  not  infrequently  with  thin  dolo- 
niitic  limestones,  which  are  generally  gritty,  and  may  contain 
erratics. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges,  the 
beds  give  evidence  of  pressure  and  strain.  The  tectonic 
forces,  operating  from  the  east,  have  thrown  the  Mount  Lofty 
beds  into  great  north  and  south  folds,  which  often  develop 
into  overfolds.  The  effects  produced  on  the  till  by  such 
pressure  are  strongly  evident  and  very  interesting.  The  in- 
cluded erratics,  for  example,  have  been  forced  to  assume  a 
position  with  their  longer  axis  parallel  to  the  planes  of  cleav- 
age, whilst  the  fracture  of  a  great  many  of  these  included 
stones  in  parallel  lines  across  their  short  diameters,  gives  evi- 
dence of  strain  operating  along  the  cleavage  planes.  The  ef- 
fects of  such  strain  are  further  seen  by  the  apparent  distor- 
tion of  some  of  these  stones,  and  by  the  presence  of  fine  par- 
allel striae  on  their  surfaces,  caused  by  rotation  in  their  bed. 
Strine  thus  causer!  are  of  a  totally  different  kind  from  glacial 
strine,  and  cannot  well  be  confounded  with  the  latter. 

The  dip  of  the  beds  varies  greatly.  In  some  of  the  north- 
ern areas,  as  at  Orroroo  and  some  parts  of  the  Flinders 
Rancfos,  they  exhibit  anticlinal  and  synclinal  foldings  in  large 
curves.  At  Petersburof,  Appila  Creek  Gorge,  and  other  places 
they  are  practically  vertical.  In  the  Sturt  Valley  thev  dip 
under  the  Tapley's  TTill  slates  at  a  low  angle,  whilst  on  their 
eastern  side  they  are  reversed.  In  the  Onkaparinga  Valley 
they  override  the  newer  Tapley's  Hill  slates. 

The  glacial  origin  of  the  beds  is  determined — (a)  by  the 
typical  features  of  the  unstratified  till:  (h)  the  number, 
great  size,  and  promiscuous  distribution  of  the  boulders:  fc) 
the  ess^Mitially  foreicfn  character  of  the  included  erratics:  ((^ ) 
the  clear  proof  of  placiation  on  subangular  erratics :  fe)  other 
minor  features  usually  present  in  ice-laid   material. 

Form    of    Ghtrinfiov.  -  ^\y.     Woodward's    suggestion     of 
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floating  ice  as  the  conditions  under  which  these  beds  were  laid 
down  is  undoubtedly  correct.  There  is  no  instance  of  a  hard 
glacial  pavement  that  would  indicate  land-ice  as  the  agent. 
but  a  continuity  of  deposit  which  shows  that  the  material 
was  laid  down  in  an  area  of  uninterrupted  sedimentation. 

Extent. — The  beds  occur  in  their  natural  order  with  the 
related  divisions  of  the  Cambrian  series  throughout  the 
Mount  Lofty  and  Flinders  Ranges.  In  the  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  foldings  of  these  ranges  the  beds  under  description 
make  scores  of  outcrops,  over  an  area  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  great  triangle,  having  the  Onkaparinga  at  its  southern 
apex,  and  the  Willouran  Ranges,  near  llergott,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  Flinders  Ranges,  on 
the  other,  forming  the  base-line.  Measured  north  and  south 
they  have  an  outcroj)  of  450  miles,  and  an  east  and  west 
direction  of  200  miles.  The  beds  have  been  subjected  to  much 
faulting,  which,  in  the  case  of  strike  faults,  have  repeated  or 
obscured  the  beds,  and  by  dip  faults  have  broken  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  outcrops. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  these  beds  is  reserved  for 

future  uublication. 

* 

A  paper  was  read  before  this  Society  in  April  of  last 
year  by  Messrs.  Iliffe  and  Basedow,  in  which  the  authors  gave 
a  totally  different  explanation  of  the  beds  in  question.  This 
paper  was  not  printed  in  the  Society's  Transactions,  but 
lengthy  abstracts  from  the  paper  appeared  in  the  Adelaide 
daily  press  of  April  5,  1905.  and  was  supplemented  by  subse- 
quent correspondence.  Tne  theory  expounded  by  the  essay- 
ists was  tiiat  the  beds  in  question  owed  their  existence,  'not 
to  glacial  but  to  cat<iclysmic  a^'tion,"  in  the  form  of  a 
''thrust  conglomerate,"  and  that  this  'extends  along  a  line 
of  fault  from  the  south  of  Adelaide  far  into  the  north."  The 
"foreign  stones"  are  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  "a 
fundamental  series  was  first  folded  between  overlying  beds. 
the  fold  closed  forming  thin  alternations  of  different  litho- 
losrical  coniposuion,  and  the  older  were  then  thrust  up  among 
the  younger."  Great  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  ''deforma- 
tion produced  by  stress  due  to  earth  movements  occurring  in 
the  rocks  adjacent  to  and  bordering  on  the  conglomerate  in 
the  Sturt  Valley."  T  do  not  intend  to  discuss  th'^  points  at 
issue  between  Messrs.  Tliffe  MncI  Basedow  and  nivself.  T  d<'i 
not  think  it  lUH'essai-y  to  do  so.  The  observations  of  the 
gentlemen  referrerl  to  were  limited  to  one  locality,  and  their 
tlieories  are  entirely  unsn])|)orte(l  hv  the  farts.  The  fulness 
and  clearness  of  the  evidenej^s  fin-  the  glacial  origin  of  these 
beds    have  received  the  inniualified  aceej^tance  of  sc\eral  di^- 
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tinguished  g«ologiGt'S  *  who  have  been  on  the  ground,  sncl 
their  special  knowledge  of  this  d^artment  of  geological 
science  confers  on  Iheir  opinions  the  greatest  weight. 

From    the   base  of   the   glacial    till    there   follows,    in   de- 
scending order,  a  thick  series  of  quartaites,  slatee,  phyllites. 
and  limestones,  which  exhibit  a  certain  uniformity  of  featnree. 
They  are  found  in  the  country  lying  between  Hiv  Stiirt  Rivtr 
and  the  main  heights  of  the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges,     The  vt-ry 
siliceous  character  of  most  of  Ihe  'luartz 
great  resistance  t-o  waste,  with  the  resul 
prominent  ridges,  forming   the  principal 
precipitous  cliffs  and  waterfalls  in  the  \i 
associated  slates  give  feature  to  the  foot-hi 
by  rounded  summits  and  a  rich  verdure 
their  productive  toiIb. 

The  series  is  conformable,  and  with  stron 
throughout,  but  for  convenience  of  treatment 
sidered  under  the  following  sections :  —fa 
Quartzites  (Mitcham  and  Glen  Osmond  beds^  : 
CGlen  Osmond)  Slate  ;  fr)  the  Middle  or  Thick 
the  Phyllites  and  Lower  Lime«tone ;  '-■)  the  I 
Conglomerate?. 

III.-  -Upper  Quartzites  (Mitcham  and  Glen   Osmond 

Beds). 

Thi'  junction  of  llie  till  hc6^  with  the  underlying  quartz- 
ites can  he  conveiiientlv  studied  in  the  Sturt  Valley  (Recli...i 
■2-2.  liuiidifcl  i.f  Adelaide),  and  in  the  railway  cutting  near 
tilt'  Blackwood  Metropolitan  Brickwurks.  A  good  section  is 
also  visible  in  the  Onkaparinga  (Section  858.  Ilundn^d  ■■f 
Williuij^a).  The  beds  ininiediatcly  beneath  the  till  are  lami- 
nated and  wavy  in  structure,  and  usually  strongly  flexured 
and  crintortcd.  Tliey  stand  at  a  high  angle,  and.  in  plact-.*^. 
ovwride  tlie  till  beds  along  its  i-a-stern  margin  :  whilst  the 
till  beds  override  the  superior  Tapley's  Hill  slates  on  (he 
Oiikaparinga. 

The  Upi>ei'  Quartzitc^.  of  which  thorc  are  several  di- 
tirict  licd^,  outcrop  along  tlie  fool-liills  at  Glen  Osmond,  Mil- 
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and  Mitchani  (two  miles  apart),  appears  to  be  tlie  same  bed, 
and  is  about  100  feet   thick. 

The  petrological  characteristics  of  these  quartzites  are  re- 
markably uniform  and  constant  throughout  the  series.  Mac- 
roscopically  the  stone  is  highly  vitreous,  and  has  a  piebald 
appearance.  This  effect  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  clastic 
felspar,  of  a  white  colour,  distributer!  through  the  siliceous 
cement,  in  company  with  grains  of  quartz  which  are  often 
confluent.  The  proportion  of  granular  felspar  to  quartz 
grains  rang<\s  from  30  to  40  per  cent.  This  constituent  is 
sometimes  excessively  fine,  and  can  only  be  clearly  distin- 
guished after  the  stone  has  been  immersed  in  water.  Tiie 
stone  may  be  regarde<i  as  a  fine-grained,  arkose  sandstone  or 
grit,  derived  from  the  wast<^  of  granitic  rocks,  and  subsequently 
nietamorph«^sed  by  the  infiltration  of  silica  from  solutions.  The 
proportion  of  siliceoiis  cement  present  in  the. stone  determines 
the  economic  use.  Where  the  |)ro|)ortion  of  silica  is  rela- 
tively low  the  stone  is  used  as  a  freestone  for  building:  but 
where  high  it  is  best  adapted  for  road  metal.  In  many 
placCvS  fault  breccias  occur,  and  when  these  carry  vughs,  very 
fine  nests  of  quartz  crystals  and  tabular  crystals  of  barite  are 
sometimes  found.  An  interesting  series  of  petrological  studies 
in  South  Australia'i  quartzites  was  carried  out  bv  mv  late 
colleague.  Dr.  Woolnough,  and  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  this  Society.* 

IV.     The  Thick  Slate  (Glen  Osmond  Slate). 

The    quartzites  of   the    VAlu    Osmond   and    M  it  chain    dis 
tricts  are  interstratitied  with  slates  which   have  an  aggregate 
thicknesiS  exceeding    thai    of   the  associated  (juartzites.  Iji 

structure  they  varv  from  laminated  shales,  with  sliirlit  evi- 
deuces  of  cleavage,  to  slates  in  which  the  cleavage  is  com- 
plex, and  obscures  the  bech'ing.  The  motamorphic  elTects  on 
the  slates  increase  with  the  relative  depth,  so  that  the  lower 
beds  differ  much  in  structure  and  lithological  aspects  from 
the  higher. 

For  purposes  of  identification  the  shales  and  slates  of  this 
series  present  equal  difliculties  as  those  connected  with  the 
(luartzites.  Beds  widely  removed  in  their  vertical  order  are 
at  times  faulted  against  each  other  with  no  superficial  evi- 
dences of  such  dis])laccrneMts.  In  the  irreat  fnld  movements  to 
which  this  series  has  been  subjected  it  has  been  the  weak 
and  yieldiiii^'  slates  wiiieli  liav  snfTercfl  tlie  f^realest  defor- 
mation.      Tlur    pressure    wliich    caused     the     earth-folds    wa,s 

*  IVtn>l<>y;ic:d    Notes   on    .some    South      Au.v.      Quiirtzites.    i^c  , 
Trans.    J{o^> .    S<h-.    S(nith    Auws.,    vol.    xxviii.,    p.    193. 
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directed  from  the  east  towards  the  west,  aud  has  resulted  iu 
the  stronger  quartzites  making  overfoids,  ana  crusniug  or 
overriding  the  slates.  The  slate- bed  which  overlies  the  quartz- 
ite  of  the  round  hill  at  Mitcham,  for  example,  has  had  a 
sharp  throw-down  to  the  west,  as  seen  in  an  old  quarry  in  a 
by-road,  on  the  soutli  side  of  the  township.  The  beds  are 
vertical,  wavy  in  the  grain,  and  exhibit  several  nearly  hori- 
zontal thrust-planes  in  a  movement  from  east  to  west,  by 
which  the  vertical  beds  have  been  broken  and  slid  along  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  bedding.  Fine  examples  of  thrust  can 
also  be  seen  in  cuttings  on  the  new  road  between  Magill  and 
Norton  Summit. 

The  thickest  of  these  slate-beds  occurs  immediatelv  below 
the  Glen  Osmond  quartzite.  The  junction  of  these  beds  (which 
also  exhibits  a  remarkable  illustration  of  thrusts)  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  the  lar^e  quarry  which  has  supplied  much  of 
the  building  stones  of  Adelaide  and  district.  The  slates  rise 
from  beneath  the  quartzite,  at  a  low  angle  of  di]),  and  extend 
in  the  direction  of  Mount  Lofty,  as  far  as  the  Eagle-ou-the 
Flill;  down  the  Waterfall  Gully,  and  in  a  northerly  direction, 
they  form  the  grassy  foot-hills  which  run  parallel  with  the 
ranges.  Tn  iUs  U})per  portions  it  has  the  features  of  an  earthy 
slate,  with  eleavat^^e  imperfectly  developed,  but  near  the  ba>e 
it  is  often  a  typical  phyllit-e.  This  bed  forms  the  dominant 
outcrop  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges, 
and  is  probably  not  less  than  2,000  ft.  thick. 

Towards  th.e  bottom  of  this  thick  slate  several  beds  of 
r|uartzite  are  intercalated.  These  can  be  seen  on  the  Glen 
Osmond  road,  between  the  Eap^le-on-the-Hill  and  Crafers.  and 
also  in  the  Fourth  Creek  (Morialta),  where  ono  of  *the  berk 
makes  a  sear])ed  clifT  on  the  south  side  of  the  gnrge,  where 
the  softer  b(^ds  are-  stronglv  sericitic. 

At  thi^  Fourth  Treek  and  Stonyfell,  a.s  well  as  at  other 
localities,  the  "thick  quartzite/'  ("which  underlies  the  "thick 
slates,"  ami  will  be  described  presently),  has  been  sharplv 
eurv.Ml  towards  the  west,  sometimes  overfoldinp,  and  has 
therein  thrown  tlu^  overlvincr  thick  slates  down  to  the  west, 
forminir  the  clay  font -hills  referred  to  above.  It  is  from  this 
niovt'ment  that  the  (Jlen  Osmond  slate-beds  have  such  an  ex- 
tended area  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  stratieraphical 
sequence  "f  these  In-ds  is  materially  simplified  bv  the  pres- 
ence in  them  of  a  calcareous  belt,  which  is  moderately  con- 
stant in  its  features,  and  forms  a  definite  horizon  in  the  series. 
It  includes  an  im])ure  limestone,  loeally  known  as  'blue 
metal."  wliich  has  l)e<.Mi  f^xtensively  used  for  road-makir.L^ 
Ttio  sirntirrrapliical  importance  of  these  beds  requires  sepi- 
rate  ri'ft'rciiep. 
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v.- *' Blue- Metal"  Limestone. 

The  stone  is  a  blue-black  carbo-argillaceous  limestone,  with 
some  chert,  which  occurs  in  thin  seams  or  as  small  pellets 
distributed  through  the  limestone.  The  calcareous  zone  in  the 
slates  is  about  30  or  40  feet  in  thickness,  in  which  the  so- 
called  "blue  metal"  makes  beds  of  stronger  stone,  varying: 
from  a  few  inches  up  to  10  or  14  feet  in  thickness.  Its  dark 
colour  is  distinctive,  and  the  outcrops  are  usually  marked  by 
the  presence  of  superficial  travertine.  The  beds  occur  at  in- 
tervals along  the  foot-hills  adjacent  to  Adelaide,  not  on  a  con- 
tinuous or  uniform  line  of  striMe,  but  in  faulted  fragments. 
Tlie  main  localities  for  their  occurrence  are  as  follows:  — 

(ihn  Osmond  RikkI, — The  relationship  which  this  belt  of 
impure  limestone  bears  tn  the  associated  slates  can  be  well 
seen  in  outcrops  near  the  Mountain  Ifut  Hotel,  on  the  Glen 
Osmond  Road.  The  beds  are  on  tho  old  road,  about  half  a 
mile  higher  up  than  the  hotel,  and  cross  tlie  new  road  in  a 
rorth-wcst  direction,  just  a])ove  tlie  sharj)  turn  which  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  "Devil's  Elbow."  Here  a  large  quarry 
has  been  worked  ?n  the  stone,  the  ''blue  metal"  Iiaving  a 
thickness  of  about  14  feet,  with  a  dip  of 'JO'  in  a  direction  20° 
south  of  west.  The  strike  carries  the  beds  along  the  hiiisioe, 
and  ohlionelv  across  the  lower  bend  in  the  road,  and  beneath 
the  Mountain   Hut  Hot<?l. 

Mifrfifim.  What  are  ])robab]y  the  same  beds  occur  in 
the  tlii<k  slates  on  the  south  side  of  the  Brownhill  Crock, 
opposite  the  school  on  the  public  reserve.  Tho  main  lime- 
stone is  here  112  feet  thick,  with  several  thinner  beds  of  lime- 
stone in  the  section.  Tt  has  been  quarried  at  several  ])oints. 
Dip  south-east  at  25°. 

lii till ni<nif .  The  "blue*  ni'tal"  limostniie  is  well  exposed 
in  Goldsack's  quarries,  near  Beaumont,  on  the  Biirnsido  and 
Glen  Osmond  Road.  The  quarry  face  shows  about  40  feet 
of  stone,  with  14  foot  of  "blue  metal."  The  limestone  layers 
are  separated  by  laminated  and  calcareous  slates,  which  are 
greatly  puckered  and  compressed  into  small  ansfular  folds  and 
little  overfolds  in  the  direction  of  tho  dip,  which  is  west,  at 
2.") ''-,30°.  The  crush  has  devoln]>ed  a  phvllitic  structure  in  the 
slates.  Tho  beds  curve  arounrl  the  north  sid(^  of  tho  hill  and 
across  a  small  s:ully  to  the  east,  and  slope  upwards  to  near 
the  top  of  the  ridi^o,  where  tho  dip  is  at  a  InwfT  anirle  and 
apparontlv  flirecfor]  \n  tho  eastwards.  A  little  shr)rt  of  tlie 
summit  tho  limf^stnno  is  v\\\  ofT  bv  a  bar  of  quart zit(»  Onuch 
penetrated  bv  quartz),  about  12  yards  wide,  and  cuts  across 
the  strike.  This  is  apparontlv  a  fault  rock.  On  tho  oast  side 
of  this  qiiartzito,  or  fault  rock,  are  irrov  slates. 
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Stony  fell, — This  outcrop  occurs  about  two  miles  north- 
east of  the  preceding  one.  A  private  road  passes  behind  the 
wine  cellars  at  Stony  fell,  leading  to  several  quarries  in  the 
''blue  metal"  limestone,  situated  on  the  ridge  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Stonyfell  (Dunstan's)  quartzite 
quarries.  The  "metal"  is  about  10  feet  thick,  but  is  some- 
what uncertain  in  its  quality.  In  some  of  the  workings  t4ie 
associated  calcareous  slates  afford  beautiful  examples  of  bed- 
ding crossed  by  cleavage  planes  that  can  be  obtained  in  good 
hand  specimens.  The  beds  having  suffered  a  downthrow  to 
the  west  (as  shown  in  Dunstan's  quarries),  are  broken  and  un- 
certain as  to  dip.  In  one  of  the  ''blue  metal"  quarries  a 
small  fault  with  contrasted  dip  is  seen :  the  one  easterly  at 
20"-,  the  other  20  south  of  west,  at  20^.  The  general  strike, 
however,  is  a  little  east  of  north,  which  carries  the  beds  across 
the  valley  on  the  north  side,  where  they  have  also  been  quar- 
ried. 

Further  outcrops  of  these  beds  can  be  traced  in  the  olive 
plantation,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of 
Stonyfell,  where  they  have  been  quarried  at  many  places  along 
the  strike.  The  thickness  of  cover  in  most  of  the  "blue 
metal"  outcrops  has  led  to  a  system  of  under-mining,  by 
which  large  caves  have  been  excavated  and  carried  back  on 
the  line  of  stone  as  far  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so.  In  this 
method,  successive  quarries  are  worked  along  the  line  of  out- 
crop, as  has  been  the  caae  in  those  now  described,  as  well 
as  in  most  of  the  other  outcrops  of  the  "blue  metal."  The  out- 
crops in  this  instance  follow  the  south  side  of  a  dry  gully 
through  the  olive  plantations,  and  pass  out  of  these  grounds 
on  the  eastward  (Sections  108  and  918,  Hundred  of  Adelaide) 
to  the  head  of  the  gully,  where  a  quarry  exposes  very  char- 
acteristic phyllites,  with  thin  beds  of  the  "blue  metal." 
Here  the  beds  roll  in  a  shallow  syncline  with  low  dip  to  the 
south,  and  appear  to  run  out  to  the  east.  A  great  thickness 
of  these  calcareous  beds  is  exposed  in  the  dry  gully  on  the 
north  side  of  the  olive  plantation,  where  the  beds  have  been 
quarried  at  the  bottom,  and  also  in  a  small  quarry  on  the 
north  side  of  the  valley.  At  the  latter  position  the  limestone 
beds  are  seen  to  be  nearly  horizontal  and  faulted  against  the 
slates,  which  are  thrown  down  at  a  high  angle.  Much  tra- 
vertine appears  on  the  surface  from  this  point,  northwards, 
towards  Magill,  but  no  "blue  metal"  beds  are  exposed,  having 
apparently  been  cut  off  by  the  fault  seen  in  the  small  quarry 
just  referred  to. 

Magill, — About  half  a  mile  from  the  tram  terminus  at 
Magill  several  quarries  in  the  "blue  metal"  beds  can  be  seen 
on  the  north  side  of  the  old  road  to  Norton  Summit.     The 
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main  quarry  shows  a  face  of  24  feet  in  all,  with  12  feet  of  good 
*'nietal."  Dip  west  at  35°.  A  little  higher  up,  on  the  same 
bank,  phyllites  with  a  6-feet  bed  of  quartzite  are  seen  in  an 
old  quarry.  Here  the  beds  show  a  sharp  monoclinal  fold,  in 
which  the  septum  has  a  dip  to  the  south-west  at  75°. 

On  the  new  road  to  Norton  Summit,  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  Magill  Reformatory,  the  "blue  metal"  beds  are  seen 
in  a  road-cutting,  which  is  due  north-east  from  the  outcrop 
on  the  old  road.  The  beds  are  not  so  strong  as  usual,  but 
this  may  be  partly  due  to  weathering.  Dip,  10^  east  of  south, 
at  38*^ .  The  strike  from  this  point  (judging  by  the  travertine 
surface)  follows  the  foot  of  the  low  hills  bordering  on  the 
plains.  Similar  indications  appear  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fourth 
Creek  and  on  the  hill  slopes  south  of  the  Fifth  Creek.  The 
presence  of  travertine  cannot  be  taken,  however,  as  a  sure 
guide  to  the  presence  of  a  limestone  beneath,  as  there  is  often 
sufficient  diffused  lime  in  the  slates  themselves  to  produce  a 
considerable  travertine  cap. 

Anstey's  Hill  ((fid  Ttatree  Utdlij. — On  the  main  road  be- 
tween Paradise  and  Houghton  (Section  5608,  Hundred  of 
Yatala),  where  the  old  and  new  roads  of  Anstey's  Hill  are 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  black  slate  with  bands  of  blue- 
black  limestone  cross  the  road,  and  can  be  traced  along  the 
strike  on  either  side.  The  outcrop  is  very  similar  to  the  "blue 
metal"  stone  met  with  elsewhere,  although  the  limestone  is  in 
places  somewhat  of  a  lighter  colour  than  is  usual  for  this  bed. 
The  out<irop  on  the  road  extends  for  about  a  hundred  yards, 
and  is  followed  on  its  eastward  side  by  a  ferruginous  rotten 
sandstone  and  cherty  quartz  with  phyllites. 

The  strike  carries  the  Ijeds,  on  the  south  side,  across 
Payne's  Gully  and  the  next  spur,  and  was  traced  in  the 
same  direction  until  not  far  from  the  north  bank  of  the  River 
Torrens.  The  exposures  sliow  the  beds  to  be  vertical,  or  in- 
tensely contorted  into  acute  folds  with  the  dip  rapidly  chang- 
ing to  opj^osite  directions. 

On  the  north  side  of  Anstey's  Flill  road  the  beds  can  be 
followed  down  the  valley  and  across  the  Water  Gully  road, 
where  good  sections  of  strong  stone  can  be  seen  on  the  road 
and  in  Mr.  F.  Newman's  garden.  The  beds  take  the  next  rise 
to  the  north  (pa-ssing  a  little  east  of  the  old  ironstone  flux 
mine.  Section  5632),  where  it  is  mostly  evidenced  by  the 
present  of  chert  or  cherty  quartz  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
From  this  point  the  beds  descend  and  cross  the  Teatree  Gullv 
road,  about  halfway  up  the  e:orge.  Here  they  make  two  (if 
not  three)  distinct  outcrops.  The  stone  is  very  strong,  carries 
much  chert,  as  do  also  the  associated  phyllites,  and  is  quar- 
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ried.  In  these  sections  there  are  extraordinary  evidences  of 
crush,  with  reversed  faults  showing  push  from  the  east. 

The  "blue  metal"  beds  are  nipped  in  between  two  ridges 
of  the  thick  quartzite,  which  appears  to  be  repeated  here  by 
a  strike  fault.  One  ridge  runs  from  the  River  Torrens  by  way 
of  Anstey's  Hill  to  the  bottom  end  of  the  Teatree  Gully 
gorge ;  and  the  other,  almost  parallel,  crosses  Anstey's  Hill 
road,  about  half  a  mile  higher  up,  and  strikes  for  the  top  of 
the  Teatree  Gully,  where  it  has  been  extensively  quarried. 
Between  these  two  ridges  of  quartzites,  the  phyllites  and 
"blue  metal"  beds  have  received  a  great  nip  (as  already 
described),  with  much  quartz  veining  that  has  prompted  ex- 
ploration for  minerals,  but  without  success.  In  all 
the  other  instances  the  "blue  metal"  beds  out- 
crop on  the  western  side  of  the  thick  quartzites, 
but  in  the  Anstey's  Hill  and  Teatree  Gully  sec- 
tions they  outcrop  on  the  eastern  side.  This  accords  with  the 
prevailing  dip  of  the  quartzites  of  Anstey's  Hill,  which  is 
towards  the  east,  and  has  been  no  doubt  influenced  by  the 
strike  fault  which  has  given  the  beds  an  easterly  tilt,  and 
thereby  also  thrown  the  "blue  metal"  beds  to  that  side. 

Waterfall  Gully. — That  part  of  the  gully  which  is  below 
the  First  Waterfall,  as  well  as  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  in 
its  upper  part  as  far  as  the  Eagle-on-the-Hill,  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  thick  slates,  which  are  presumably  an  exten- 
sion of  the  thick  (Glen  Osmond)  slates.  A  footpath  leads  up 
from  the  base  of  the  waterfall  to  the  ledge  over  which  it 
plunges.  On  this  path,  just  before  reaching  a  rustic  bridge 
which  spans  a  small  runner  from  the  hill,  an  outcrop  of  the 
dark  calcareous  beds  can  be  seen  in  the  bank  side.  The  beds 
have  a  dip,  20°  south  of  east,  at  46°. 

General. — The  repeated  occurrence  of  this  very  charaK*- 
teristic  horizon  of  carbo-argillaceous  limestone  and  chert  is  of 
great  significance  with  respect  to  the  stratigraphical  rela- 
tionships of  this  much-disturbed  district.  Assuming  that 
these  occurrences  represent  one  and  the  same  set  of  beds,  thev 
indicate  an  horizon  in  the  tliick  (Glen  Osmond)  slate,  which 
becomes  an  important  datum  line  for  the  determination  of  the 
asvsociated  quartzites,  botli  above  and  below.  Their  anoma- 
lous position,  in  flankincr  the  base  of  the  Stonyfell  quart- 
zites (although  really  superior  to  them  in  position"),  is  ex- 
plained by  the  s:reat  fold  along  the  western  side  of  the  rans:e 
in  which  the  thick  quartzites  participated.  In  this  move- 
ment, the  ovcrlyinp  slates  were  tipped  over  to  the  west,  and. 
being-  softer  than  the  quartzites,  have  suffered  a  more  rapid 
denudation,  which  lias  ))lae(Hl  them  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
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underlying  harder  beds.  The  general  trend  of  these  lime- 
stone outcrops  is  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  foot-hills,  and 
separately,  curving  upwards  in  an  easterly  direction  towards 
the  rise,  die  out  before  reaching  the  summit. 

VI.— Small  Dolomltic  Limestone. 

At  a  lower  horizon  in  the  thick  (Glen  Osmond)  slates 
than  that  occupied  by  the  "blue  metal"  limestone,  a  small, 
buff-coloured  dolomitic  limestone  occurs.  It  does  not  appear 
to  exceed  from  a  few  inches  up  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  and 
from  its  thinness  is  often  only  indicated  by  loose  fragments 
and  travertine  cover.  It  is  associated  with  a  fine-grained, 
laminated  quartzite,  which  weathers  smooth  and  of  a  buff 
colour,  and  carries  a  close  superficial  resemblance  to  a  dolo- 
mitic limestone.  Irdeed,  some  specimens  give  a  slight  re- 
action for  calcium-magnesium  carbonate.  It  has  a  distinct 
outcrop,  about  a  foot  thick,  on  the  west  side  of  Waterfall 
Gully  (liigh  up)  ;  also  at  some  old  mine  workings  on  the  same 
side,  but  at  a  lower  level.  It  has  also  been  noted  at  Brown- 
hill  Creek,  above  Mitcham  :  on  the  north-east  side  of  Green- 
hill  road,  where  it  is  associated  with  lumps  of  magnesite  or 
dolomitic  travertine;  on  the  spur  between  the  Third  Creek 
and  fiorsnelTs  Gully  ;  and  probably  on  the  hillside,  near  the 
bv-road,  south  of  Fifth  Creek,  where  a  piece  of  dolomitic  lime- 
stone was  found  in  the  surface  travertine  associated  with  the 
buff-coloured  laminated  quartzite,  which  usually  accompanies 
this  bed.  A  thin  dolomitic  limestone  was  found  crushed  in  a 
fault  plane,  on  the  hill  south  of  the  Torrens  Gorge,  where  it 
is  associated  with  much  quartz  and  chlorite. 

VII.  -The  Thick  Quartzite. 

Aiistev's  Hill,  the  Black  Hill,  Stonvfell,  and  Mount 
Tjof t  V  form  tlie  most  conspicuous  eminences  of  the  Blount 
Loftv  Ranches,  as  s^een  froni  Adelaide.  Tliev  have  much  in 
coniinon.  They  each  consist  of  qiiartzites  of  great  thickness 
(probal)Iy  not  liss  than  1.000  feet),  whilst  a  similar  geological 
character  has  s^iven  rise  in  each  case  to  »  scrubby  vegetation 
that  clearly  defines  tlieni  in  the  landscape.  In  structure,  the 
quartzite  is  seldom  massive,  but  is  divided  up  into  relatively 
thin  layers  of  solid  stone,  separated  by  partine:s  of  shale  or 
mvlonitic  material.  The  composition  of  the  stone  is  tiiat  of 
a  clastic  rock,  consisting,  in  the  main,  of  rounded  quartz  and 
felspar  grains,  similar  to  the  other  quartzites  of  the  series. 
From  the  features  which  these  several  outcrops  have  in  com- 
mon. avS  well  as  other  considerations  which  \^'ill  a]ipear  in  the 
sequel,  it  is  believed  that  tliev  re])resent  tlie  same  oreoloofica? 
horizon,  althoufrli  rliev  fonii  disconnected  fragments. 
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Anstey*s  Hill  is  a  prominent  spur  of  the  Mount  Lofty 
Ranges,  situated  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  a  direct  line,  north  of 
the  Torrene  Gorge,  and  is  traversed  by  the  main  road  between 
Paradise  and  Houghton.  It  exhibits  a  thick  series  of  quartz- 
ites,  which  in  structure  and  composition  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  thick  qvartzites  which  occur  in  the  other  locali- 
ties referred  to  above.  The  cuttings  on  the  road,  as  well  a> 
numerous  quarries,  give  excellent  sections  of  the  beds.  The 
beds  dip  east,  or  a  little  south  of  east,  varying  from  SO""  u^ 
70°,  which  they  maintain  in  a  direction  across  the  strike,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  indicating  great  thickness.  Tri'j 
outcrop  is  continuous  to  the  River  Torrens,  and  forms  the 
precipitous  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  waterworks  weir. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  great  curve  in  the  road,  whit  h 
goes  around  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  the  quartzites  take  a 
lower  angle  of  dip,  and  just  before  thoy  disappear  are  hori- 
zontal, or  perhaps  have  a  slight  dip  to  the  west.  There  i«? 
here  a  sudden  change  to  phyllites.  with  much  thrust  to  th«» 
west.  From  the  dip  of  the  quartzites  these  phyllites  should 
overlie  them,  and  the  "blue  metal"  beds,  which  out<Top  a  littlf 
higher  up  the  road,  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  phyl- 
lites are  greatly  disturbed,  and  it  is  probable  that,  they  are 
faulted  against  the  quartzites.  The  relationship  which  the 
Anstey's  llill  quartzites  bear  to  a  parallel  ridge  of  similar 
stone  on  the  eastern  side  is  referred  to  under  Section  V. 

TJfe  Black  Hill,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  of 
the  Fifth  Creek  (Montacute  road)  forms  the  greatest  ma5.«; 
of  quartzite  in  the  Moinit  Lofty  Ranges.  Its  steep  sides  an«l 
flat  top,  covered  with  a  sombre  scrub  vegetation  from  top  to 
bottom,  makes  it  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  plains,  and 
has  secured  for  it  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Black  Tlill. 
The  hill  rises  1 ,000  feet*  above  the  plain,  and  consists  of  quartz- 
ite throughout.  The  stone  is  divided  up  into  compara- 
tively thin  beds,  separated  from  each  other  by  partings  of  a 
more  or  less  shaly  nature.  These  partings  consist  mainly  of 
^and  grains  mixed  with  thin  laminae  of  silicates,  which  give 
evidence  of  much  shearing.  There  has  evidently  been  con- 
siderable movement  along  the  divisional  planes,  which  wonlH 
he  planes  of  weakness  under  stress.  Quartz  has  been  develop- 
ed, more  or  less,  in  these  partings,  and  in  a  few  instances  a 
slight  evidence  of  pegmatitic  structure  was  recognized.  Tn 
the  Government  quarry  [Stone  Reserve,  Section  304,  Hundred 
of  Adelaide],   about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of 

*  As  near  as  can  be  judged  from  data  kindly  supplied  by  the 
Sjirveyor-Ooneral's  and  the  Engineer-in-Chiors  Depart.ment<:.  the 
Black  Hill  is  1,540  fe*»t  above  sea  level,  and  1.140  feet  above  the^ 
plains  at  its  base. 
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the  gorge,  tliere  is  a  conspicuous  fault  dyke  in  the  centre  of 
the  quarry,  2  feet  thick,  having  well-defined  walls,  and  hades 
10°  east.  The  dyke  consists  of  brecciated  quartzite  and  quartz, 
the  whole  mass  thickly  penetrated  by  dendrites. 

The  beds  being  thin  and  much  jointed,  the  stone  is  only 
uscxi  for  road  metal,  and  is  easily  won.  The  dip  of  the  beds 
swings  round  between  south-west  and  south-east,  at  from  18° 
to  25  .  The  steepness  of  the  face,  the  extensive  jointing  of 
the  beds,  and  the  dip  being  towards  the  gorge,  have  had  the 
effect,  in  wet  weatlier,  of  bringing  down  great  slides  of  stone, 
(iaTiiming  the  creok  and  blocking  the  road. 

Thr  Fourth  Cnelx  ( Moridltn ). — The  thick  quartzite, 
which  forms  the  liigh  range  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fourth 
Creek,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Black  Hill,  but 
it  is  a  distinct  fragment.  The  Black  Hill  is  determined  by 
faults,  both  on  its  west  and  south  sides.  The  west  fault  is  a 
continuation  of  the  great  disj^lacement  whicii  runs  along  the 
western  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  the  fault  on  the  south  side 
follows  the  direction  of  the  Fifth  Creek.  The  latter  has 
broken  the  continuity  of  the  thick  quartzite,  and  thrown  it 
further  to  the  east   between  the  Fiftti  and  Fourth  Creeks. 

Storiyfell  presents  another  isolated  fragment  of  the  thick 
quartzite,  almost  equallint:;  tiie  Black  Hill  in  magnitude.  The 
be<is  for  the  most  part  have  a  comparatively  low  angle  of  dip 
directed  to  the  south-west,  but  the  dip  increases  towards  the 
western  side,  where  the  beds  roll,  and  are  intensely  disturbed 
a^  they  near  the  important  fault  which  skirts  the  foot-hills. 
The  fault-plane  can  be  well  seen  in  Dunstan's  extensive 
quarries.  The  strike  of  the  fault  here  is  3r)''  east  of  north, 
and  can  be  traced  along  the  outcrop,  both  north  and  south. 
It  is  well  sei^n  in  the  Fourth  Creek  and  between  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Creeks.  The  zone  of  fault -fracture  in  the  quartz- 
ite at  Stonyfell  is  about  .")()  yards  wide,  in  which  the  rock  is 
much  brecciated,  and  penetrated  by  quartz  veins.  The  quartz- 
ites  are  thrown  against  the  slates,  and  the  slates  dip  towards 
tlie  fault-plane.  At  the  fault  their  dip  is  55°  east,  and  in 
a  short  distance  away,  in  a  small  quarry  on  the  old  road,  the 
dip  is  35'  in  the  same  direction.  The  quartzite  comprises  the 
liie;h  i^round  to  the  south  of  Stonyfell,  which  is  intersected  by 
Slape's  Gully,  and  is  limited,  in  the  main,  on  that  side  bv  tho 
Greenhill  road.  At  Stonyfell,  as  in  all  cases  with  the  thick 
quartzite,  the  stone  is  exclusively  used  for  road  metal. 

Afounf  />o////  -\fount  Tiofty  owes  its  prominence  to  the 
thick  quartzite.  which  forms  its  summit,  and  is  there  nearly 
horizontal  in  position.  The  ride^e  which  connects  the  Mount 
with  Crafers  forms  a  continuous  outcrop  of  the  same  beds,  and 
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may  be  regarded  as  the  crest  of  a  wide  anticlinal  fold,  nearly 
flat  on  top,  with  a  low  dip  to  the  south-east  on  its  eastern 
side ;  and  a  gradual  slope  with  a  dip  to  the  south-west  on  its 
western  side — the  dip  slope  trending  towards  the  Glen  Osmond 
road.  The  summit  of  Mount  Lofty,  especially  on  its  western 
face,  is  composed  of  crags  of  large  size,  which  rise  steeply  from 
the  road  to  a  height  of  150  feet.  The  east  side  of  the  ridge 
is  steeper  than  the  western,  and  cuts  off  the  quartzite  some- 
what abruptly,  the  base  of  which  is  seen  near  the  bottom  of 
the  escarpment,  where  it  gives  place  to  a  compact  slate,  fre- 
quently coloured  red.  The  line  of  junction  between  the 
quartzite  and  slate  is  marked  by  several  springs,  which  yield 
strong  runners  of  water. 

The  best  exposure  of  the  quartzite  is  seen  in  Hardy's 
quarry,  on  the  east  side  of  the  ridpe,  near  the  road  which  con- 
nects Crafers  and  Piccadilly,  and  from  which  most  of  the 
road  metal  of  the  divStrict  is  obtained.  The  top  beds  are  soft, 
from  the  effects  of  weathering.  The  main  body  of  the  stone 
is  siliceous,  much  jointed,  and  breaks  with  a  free  fracture. 
The  bottom  beds  in  the  quarry  contain  a  proportion  of  crys- 
talline silicates,  of  a  kind 'that  alters  the  grain  and  makes  the 
stone  tenacious  and  tou^h,  and  difficult  to  break.  This  fea- 
ture is  mainly  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the  quarry,  where  the 
beds  show  the  effects  of  thrust,  directed  from  the  east,  which 
has  raised  the  beds  into  a  succession  of  small  saddles,  with  a 
talcose  film  between  tho  layers. 

Stratfgkaphy  of  rHE  Thick  Qcartzite. — The  evidence 
seonis  to  be  conclusive  that  the  prominent  outcrops  of  An- 
stov's  Tfill,  the  Elark  Tlill,  the  Fourth  Crook  Tlill.  Stonvfell. 
and  Mount  Lofty  represent  the  same  geological  horizon.  If 
so,  tliey  are  <^xaniples  of  block-faulting  on  a  lar^e  scale.  A 
voiv  thick  sorios  of  bods  has  beon  tilted,  broken  into  larsje 
fracfmoiits.  and  rendered  discontinuous  bv  a  deformation  of 
the  earth's  crust.  This  conclusion  has  been  reached  partly 
hy  tho  correspondence  which  these  quartzite  blocks  show  to 
each  otlior  in  tlieir  litholoi'v  and  e^reat  thickness,  but  more 
|)artionlarly  from  the  peculiar  occurrence  of  the  "blue  metal" 
limestone  which  accompanies  them.  This  limestone  appears 
to  be  in  its  normal  ])osition  on  the  Glen  Osmond  road  and  at 
Beaumont,  where,  respectively,  it  is  inferior  in  position  to 
the  Glen  Osmond  qiiartzites,  and  superior  to  those  of  Mount 
Lofty. 

Tn  the  same  way,  alonsf  the  foot-hills,  the  "blue  metal" 
liuv.-stone  at  "Beaumont,  stands  related  to  the  Slape's  Gnllv 
(junrtzites  :  tlie  same  bods  at  Stonvfell  and  the  olive  planta- 
\'n>u<     nre    stratiLrraphi^'nllv     assnoiated     witli     the     Stonvfell 
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-quartzites :  the  Magill  and  Fourth  Creek  exposure,  to  the 
Fourth  Creek  and  Black  Hill  quartzites,  and,  in  each  case, 
the  limestone,  though  stratigraphically  superior  to  the 
quartzitee,  is  thrown  down  to  the  west.  At  Anstey's  Hill, 
however,  where  the  quartzites  are  tipped  to  the  east,  the  blue 
limestones  are  also  thrown  to  the  east.  This  stratigraphical 
association  of  the  two  sets  of  beds  throughout  the  district 
(notwithstanding  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  field),  estab- 
lishes the  order  of  succession  and  materially  assists  in  fixing 
the  main  fault-planes. 

VIII. -The  Phyllites  and  Lower  Limestone 
C River  Torrens  Limestone). 

A  yhyllitt  is  an  argillaceous  rock  of  a  micro-crystalline 
structure.  It  differs  from  clay-slate  mainly  in  its  more  schis- 
tose character.  It  is  generally  laminated  ana  wavy,  and  the 
development  of  sericitic  mica  gives  it  a  lustrous  appearance. 

There  is  no  sharp  line  ot  distinction  between  the  Glen 
Osmond  slates,  which  are  sometimes  phyllitic  (especially  in 
their  lower  members),  and  the  phyllitc.s  proper,  which  occupy 
a  geological  horizon  beneath  the  thick  quartzite  described 
above.  The  developniont  of  the  phyllitic  structure  appears  to 
have  been  mainly  determined  by  the  measure  of  folding  lo- 
cally developed  ;  the  greater  the  crush  tlie  more  distinctly  are 
the  j>hyllitic  features  manifest  in  the  beds. 

Tiiese  lx:(ls  ciuterop  on  the  north  side  of  the  Black  Hill, 
are  well  seen  in  gullies  facing  the  west  ;  and  also  in  the  Tor- 
rtMis  River,  above  tlie  weir,  where  they  have  yielded  a 
small  amount  of  copper.  The  jjhyllitcs  occur  on  the  east 
side  of  Mount  Lofty  (risint(  from  ])encath  the  quartzite).  and 
from  tlieir  decomjjositioii  the  ))r<(liictive  garden  soil  of  Picca- 
dilly, situated  in  the  valley,  lias  been  mainlv  derived.  The 
Mount  r^ofty  Pai'k  Mine  (Section  810,  Hundred  of  Onkapar- 
inga)  is  in  these  beds.  The  ore  is  mainly  sphalerite  (zinc 
sul]iliide),  witii  a  little  galena  and  iron  pyrites.  The  phyl- 
lites at  this  place  clij)  south-east  at  30^,  and  the  lode,  which 
fines  not  exceed  l  inches  in  width,  has  well  defined  walls,  and 
hades  to  the  nort  li  at  80'^  Not  much  quartz  is  present  in 
these  slates,  a  feature  in  wliieh  thev  show  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  Pre-C^anibrian  slates  of  the  district.  Tlu'  di])  of  the  beds 
increases  to  the  eastward,  wh-ere  they  become  vertical,  (^r  dip 
east  at  a  very  hiirh  ancrle. 

The  phyllites  are  often  stronfjly  chloritic,  s^ivinj^  the 
stone  a  green  colour,  and  aloiiL'  lines  of  great  disturbance,  ac- 
companitxl  by  quartz  veins,  the  min^n-al  chlorite  is  often  found 
in    considerable     quantitii^s.        TIk^    contemporaneity    of    the 
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quartz  and  chlorite,  in  their  origin,  is  proved  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  granular  chlorite  within  the  crystals  of  quartz. 

Phyllites  also  occur  extensively  in  the  Onkapannga  River, 
about  Clarendon  ;  in  the  Little  Para  River,  and  the  South  and 
North  Para  Rivers. 

Interbedded  witli  the  lower  phyllites  are  quartzites  and 
limestones.  The  latter  are  of  great  stratigraphical  value  in 
determining  the  geological  horizon  of  the  lower  members  of 
the  Cambrian  series. 

Tlw  J,(nrer  ( (tr  Rircr  Tarrfna)  Limt'sfonf. — Towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  phyllite-quartzite  series  (which  underlies 
the  thick  quartzite  of  the  Black  Hill,  Mount  Lofty,  etc.),  is 
an  important  dcvolipment  of  limestone.  The  main  bed  varies 
from  a  blue  or  buff-coloured  limestone  to  a  white  crystalline 
marble.  It  is  frequently  dolomitic,  and  in  places  becomes  a 
true  dolomite.  The  designation  'lower  limestone"  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  Brigiiton  and  Reynella  limestone,  which 
occupies  a  much  higher  geological  horizon  :  and  as  it  is  typi- 
cally seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Torrens  and  its  tribut^iries,  it 
may  be  called  the  "Torrens  limestone." 

The  limestone  proper  is  associated  with  impure  calcareous 
beds  and  quartzites,  whilst  the  much  faulted  and  broken  condi- 
tion of  the  beds  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  state  their 
exact  sequence,  but  the  following  appears  to  be  the  order  in 
descent :  — 

ff(j  Overlying  (rather  thick)  quartzite. 

fbj  Impure  siliceous  blue  limestone.  , 

^r/  Calcareous  quartzite.  Weathers  with  quartz  grains  on 
surface  of  stone. 

fdj  Quartzite.  About  50  feet  thick. 

ffj  Slatu.     Calcareous  near  bottom.    About  60  feet  thick. 

f/j  Bulf-coloured  dolomitic  limestone,  or  marble,  with 
one  or  two  earthy  beds  (not  exceeding  2  feet),  in- 
terbedded with  the  limestone.  About  150  feet 
thick, 

f f/ J  Phyllites  and  quartzite. 

Taking  tiic  limestone  beds  as  a  whole,  for  general  descrip- 
tion, the  following  localities  have  been  noted: — It  forms  a 
rounded  hill  at  Montaente,  on  the  ridge  behind  the  church. 
It  erossrs  \\\c  new  ;ind  old  Corkscrew  Roads,  where  it  is  apjiar- 
entlv  fauhed  with  a  throw  to  the  west.  In  one  direction 
(L;()inLj  (S'ist )  it  can  be  followed  down  to  the  Corkscrew  Valley. 
;ind  skirt ini,^  the  hillside  ((^oing  cast)  it  crosses  a  small  creek 
at  the  hack  of  Mr.  Barnet's  house;  then,  passing  over  the  next 
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ridge,  it  appears  ou  the  south  side  of  the  old  Montacute  mine, 
and  is  strongly  developed  in  the  Sixth  Creek,  on  the  same 
line  of  strike ;  and  also  in  a  tributary  of  the  Sixth  Creek,  Sec- 
tion 5524. 

Another  line  of  strike  of  these  beds,  roughly  parallel  to 
the  preceding,  is  met  with  on  the  ridge  separating  the  Cork- 
screw Valley  from  Pinkerton  Gully.  In  the  latter  the  lime- 
stone becomes  faulted,  and  is  thrown  down,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gully,  towards  the  bottom;  then,  passing  over  the  east 
ridge,  it  again  crosses  the  Sixth  Creek,  not  far  from  the  lat- 
ter's  confluence  with  the  Torrens.  From  thence,  with  a  strike 
east,  slightly  north,  it  passes  over  a  steep  hill,  and  is  found 
in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Ilersey  and  Mr.  Batchelor,  on  the  fol- 
lowing rise.  Maintaining  the^  same  general  direction,  the 
limestone  follows  the  bed  of  tiie  Torrens  eastward,  outcrop- 
ping for  half  a  mile  before  reaching  the  junction  of  Kangaroo 
Creek  with  the  Torrens,  and  is  continued  beyond  that  point 
to  the  old  drive,  known  as  "Anstev's  Mine,"  which  was  worked 
in  this  limestone,  and  is  now  beautifully  coated  with  stalag- 
mitic  drapery. 

Two  other  outcrops  of  this  limestone  occur  in  the  bed  of 
the  Torrens,  in  each  of  which  the  strike  is  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  those  just  described.  The  more  westerly  of  these 
outcrops  occurs  in  the  southerly  bend  of  the  river  in  Section 
333.  The  stone  is  a  dolomitic  limestone  of  a  buff  colour,  and 
is  about  150  feet  in  thickness.  On  its  southern  side  it  is  cut 
off  by  an  east  and  west  fault,  accompanied  by  great  masses  of 
ironstone  of  metasomatic  origin.  The  beds  dip  20^  west  of 
south,  at  from  35''  to  45°.  The  limestone  follows  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  for  about  200  vards  from  the  angrle  of  the 
bend,  when  it  rises  to  the  bank  at  an  increased  angle  of  dip. 
This  outcrop  is  apparently  an  isolated  fragment  of  no  great 
extent,  determined  by  fault  planes. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  same  bend  in  the  river,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  confluence  of  the  Sixth  Creek,  another  outcrop 
of  this  limestone  can  be  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  Torrens.  It 
is  similar  in  character  and  thickness  to  the  one  last  described, 
and  has  a  like  strike  and  dip.  but  on  parallel  lines.  Locally 
it  is  known   as  tiie   'IMarble  Bar." 

This  line  of  outcrop  extends  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  wheji,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Hersey,  it  is  cut  by  a  strike  fault  and  ends  abruptly.  Here 
also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fanltinsj  of  the  limestone  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  bend,  the  fault  zone  is  marked  by  meta- 
somatic deposits,  and  has  been  opened  out  in  a  small  quarry 
^or  ironstone  flux.  Tn  the  opposite  direction  the  limestone 
follows  the  gully  in   a  northerly  strike,   passinfi;  through   Sec- 
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tions  Nos.  5604,  5607,  5546,  and  5517.  It  outcrops  in  the 
vineyards  of  Ilighercombe,  and  can  be  traced  up  the  side  of 
the  hill  towards  the  house;  but  it  disappears  before  reaching 
the  latter.  It  is  probably  thrown  down  by  a  fault,  as  the 
limestone  was  penetrated  when  sinking  a  well  in  Highercombe 
House  at  a  depth  of  80  feet.  On  its  western  side  the  lime- 
stone is  here  bounded  by  quartzite;  and  on  its  eastern  side 
the  Pre-Cambrian  beds,  in  a  high  and  rocky  ridge,  form  a 
continuous  outcrop  from  the  River  Torrens  to  Houghton  and 
beyond. 

Other  Localities  for  the  Lower  Limestone. — In  the 
Onkaparinga,  a  little  below  Hack's  Bridge,  where  the  beds 
consist  mainly  of  white  marble,  and  are  much  obscured  by  the 
alluvial  of  the  stream.  This  outcrop  is  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  basal  grits. 

At  Mount  Bold,  in  the  valley  of  the  Onkaparinga,  a  blue 
siliceous  limestone  outcrops  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mount,  and 
a  more  extensive  outcrop  of  limestone  occupies  the  summit  of 
a  minor  elevation  (Section  295,  Hundred  of  Noarlunga), 
about  half  a  mile  north-west  of  Mount  Bold,  and  has  been 
used  to  construct  the  ford  of  the  river  on  the  Clarendon 
Road.  The  stone  apparently  dips  S.S.W.  at  15°.  I  cannot 
definitely  place  this  limestone,  as  it  is  a  few  years  sinre  I 
visited  the  locality,  but  it  is  probably  the  lower  limestone. 

On  the  South  Para  there  is  an  outcrop  of  the  same  lime- 
stone series,  which  can  be  traced  for  a  long  distance  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  is  closely  associated  with  the  basal 
beds,  which  rest  on  Pre-Cambrian  gneiss. 

Abs?:nce  of  these  Limestones  at  Mount  Lofty. — In 
the  consecutive  order  of  the  lower  Cambrian  beds  this  im- 
portant limestone  series  ouglit  to  outcrop  on  the  east  side  of 
Mount  Lofty,  between  that  eminence  and  the  Aldgate  grits. 
No  such  outcrop,  however,  occnrs.  The  absence  of  these  beds 
must  be  referred  to  a  strike  fault  of  some  magnitude,  which 
has  prevented  the  limestone  from  showing  at  the  surface. 
This  effect  mi^ht  be  brought  about  in  several  ways.  Two 
examples  are  shown  on  Plate  x'i..  figs.  2  and  3. 

In  ti2^.  2  the  Inrls  arc  thrown  down  in  two  parallel  troucrh 
faults,  which  obscure  tlie  limestone,  and  cause  a  repetition 
of  some  of  llic  liii^'lKM-  hcc\^  at  tiic  surface.  The  limestone  is 
shrnvn   as  faulted  a*^^inst   the  Pre-CaTubrian  beds  at  depth. 

Fn  fii:.  :5  a  fault  is  shown  which  hades  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip.  Tliis  woulrl  have  the  (^flect  of  cuttinor  off  some 
heils  and  pi'i  venting'  their  coniiuo-  to  the  surface.  I  think 
the  scf'tiou  shown  in  fii^.  2  is  the  nif^re  likely  occurrence  of 
the   two.  and    this  is  suppr.rted   liv  some  local   features,   whicii 
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are  best  understood   by   applying  to   them   the   theory   of  a 
trough  fault. 

IX.— Basal  Beds  of  the  Cambrian  Series  (Basal  Grits 

and  Conglomerates). 

For  some  time  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  series 
of  outcrops  which  exhibit  features  no  less  interesting  than 
difficult  of  interpretation.  In  general  aspect  they  vary  from 
fine-grained,  white,  felspathic  sandstones  and  grits,  through 
every  gradation  of  coarseness  to  pebbly  conglomerates.  The 
lithological  features  were  strongly  suggestive  of  their  being 
basal  beds  resting  on  an  older  and  unconformable  series. 
This  first  impression  as  to  their  origin  has  been  gradually 
strengthened  with  more  extended  acquaintance,  and  there  is 
little  doubt,  I  think,  that  we  have  in  the  beds,  now  brieflv 
described,  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  series  of  the  Mount  T^ofty 
and  associated  ranges. 

The  general  strike  of  the  beds  follows  a  north-by-east 
direction,  tlirough  the  Mount  Lofty  and  Barossa  ranges,  and 
can  be  studied  in  the  following  localities: — (a)  the  Inman 
Valley;  (h)  in  the  ranges,  a  little  east  of  Myponga;  (c)  on 
the  Onkaparinga,  a  little  below  Hack's  Bridge,  at  Mylor; 
(r1)  at  Aldgate,  Stirling,  and  Carey's  Gully;  (e)  on  the 
southern  spurs  of  Forest  Range,  between  Summerton  and 
Balhannah  ;  f f)  on  the  River  Torrens,  near  the  confluence  of 
Sixth  Creek,  and  through  Houghton;  (g)  on  the  South  Para, 
near  Menzies'  Barossa  Mine  :  (h  )  on  a  line,  rather  more  to  the 
east,  forming  escarpments  of  the  Barossa  Ranges,  south-east 
of  Williamstown ;  fi )  and  at  Tanunda.  There  is  also  a  con- 
glomerate at  TToe;  Bay,*  Kangaroo  Island,  which  is  about  on 
the  same  line  of  strike  with  the  outcrops  already  referred  to, 
and  may  represent  the  same  horizon. 

As  illustrative  of  the  general  features  of  these  beds  a  few 
of  the  outcrops  will  be  briefly  described. 

AJflfinte.  —  In  this  locality  the  basal  beds  are  mostly 
gritty  saiulstoiios,  with  white  felspathic  cement,  passing  at 
times  into  coarse  f::rits.  with  occasional  pebbles.  The  stone  is 
soft  to  friable.  A  special  feature  of  the  stone  (as  it  is  of  most  of 
the  beds  at  this  iiorizon)  is  the  occurrence  of  ilmenitc  grains, 
which  are  laid  down  along  current  planes  or  diffused  through- 
out the  stone.  Current  bedding  is  common.  Joints  irregu- 
lar. Much  strain  is  exhibited  by  the  texture  of  the  stone,  as 
well  as  by  frequent  small  faultings  of  the  body  of  the  stone, 
which   is  only  made   apparent   by  the  dislocation  or  faulting 

*  Tate:  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  South  Aus.,  vol.  vi.  ri882-S3).  p    122 
Howoliin:   Ihuh,  vol.   xxvii.  aOO.Sy.  p.  82. 
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of  the  dark  lines  of  ilmenite  deposits.    The  stone 'Can  be  got 
in  very  large  blocks,  but  is  of  uncertain  coherence. 

These  beds  can  be  studied  at  Torode's  Quarry,  Stirling 
West,  from  which  the  stone  for  building  the  Conservatorinm 
of  Music  and  portions  of  the  Adelaide  Children's  Hospital  was 
obtained.  The  quarry  exposes  about  50  feet  of  stone  face, 
with  a  south-east  dip  at  42°.  The  top  layer  of  the  quarry 
is  a  hard  siliceous  quartzite  of  the  Mitcham  type.  This  hard 
bed  can  be  traced  on  the  west  side  of  the  quarry,  across  the 
road,  and  on  the  railway  line,  where  it  is  exposed  in  the  first 
cutting  above  the  Aldgate  Station.  The  beds  also  skirt  the 
hillside  on  the  north  side  of  the  line,  and  have  supplied  a 
quarry  near  the  entrance  to  Sewell's  Nursery,  showing  a  dip 
south-east  at  21°.  Opposite  the  railway  gates  (north  side) 
the  road  is  cut  through  these  rocks,  showing,  in  top  beds, 
about  24  feet  of  soft  laminated  sandrock,  underlain  by  hard 
Mitcham  stone,  with  diffused  ilmenite  grains.  Dip  south-east 
at  20^.  The  hard  rock  is  exposed  for  about  17  feet  in  thick- 
ness, under  which  is  soft  laminated  felspathic  beds.  At  a 
short  distance  up  the  road  to  Stirling  the  first  of  two  quar- 
ries shows  soft  laminated  rock  on  top,  with  hard  Mitcham 
stone  beneath,  and  a  dip  south-east  at  16-25^.  About  70 
yards  higher  up  the  road  the  second  quarry  exposes  hard 
white  felspathic  quartzite,  in  broad  dip  slopes,  reading  south- 
west at  10°.  According  to  the  dip,  which  shows  a  slight  anti- 
clinal curve  across  the  strike,  the  main  stone  probably  under- 
lies the  hard  rock  of  the  lower  quarry,  which  is  further  in- 
dicated by  the  former  being  overlaid  by  hard  siliceona 
quartzite,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower  quarry. 

Within  20  or  30  yards  of  the  felspathic  quartzite,  grani- 
tic rocks  appear  in  the  road,  and  in  the  creek  which  runs  by 
its  side.  The  granitic  belt  has  a  width,  at  this  spot,  of  420 
yards,  with  an  outcrop  trending  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
showing  at  intervals  through  the  ranges.  It  cannot  be  traced 
in  the  opposite  direction,  being  apparently  obscured  by  the 
felspathic  sandstones  and  grits  which  rest  upon  it. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  which  the  grits  bore  to 
the  granite  was  rendered  difficult,  inasmuch  as  the  line  of 
junction  is  obscured  by  soil  and  wash  from  the  hills.  It  was 
observed,  however,  that  the  granite,  which  is  mostly  in  the 
form  of  pegmatite  and  aplitic  dikes,  penetrates  a  set  of  beds 
which  are  of  very  distinct  lithological  character  from  the 
local  gritifl,  as  well  as  diversjent  in  dip.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  granitic  belt  aplitic  veins  penetrate  what  may  be  a  much 
altered  quartzite:  whilst  on  the  north  side  the  granite  is 
bounded  by  talcose  and  chloritic  slates,  which  show  a  dip  of 
75°,  with  a  face  to  the  road  of  77  yards  long.     At  the  north- 
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erii  limits  of  these  slates  the  local  sandstones  are  seen  again, 
with  a  dip  south-east  at  45°.  These  beds,  with  granitic  in- 
trusions, I  regard  as  a  Pre-Cambrian  inlier  that  has  become 
exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  basal  beds  of  the  Cambrian 
series. 

Another  section  of  the  beds  in  question  can  be  seen  on  the 
back  road  leading  from  Aldgate  Station  to  Stirling.  It  is 
almost  due  east  of  the  one  last  described,  and  at  no  great  c]is- 
tance  from  it.  The  outcrop  is  exposed  in  a  small  cutting 
on  the  road,  and  shows  unconformity  between  the  two  series 
The  Pre-Cambrian  slates,  with  pegmatite  veins,  show  folia, 
with  a  dip  south  10°  west  at  85°,  and  are  overlain  by  hard 
quartzite  of  the  Mitcham  type,  which  dips  10°  east  of  south  at 
35". 

A  still  more  interesting  exposure  of  the  two  unconform- 
able series  occurs  about  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  the  one  just  described,  on  Sections  1203,  1133.  and 
1134,  Hundred  of  Onkaparinga.  On  the  district  road,  in 
front  of  Mr.  Melrose's  house,  and  on  the  creek  to  the  east 
of  the  road,  an  excellent  line  of  junction  can  be  studied. 
Here  very  characteristic  exposures  of  the  Aldgate  sandstone 
occur,  which  can  be  seen  resting  unconformably  on  aplitic 
and  highly-foliated  crystalline  rocks,  the  former  with  a  strike 
120°  east  of  north  and  dip  25°  south-west,  and  the  latter  with 
foliated  strike  10'  east  of  north  and  dip  75^  easterly.  The 
grits  are  in  places  coarser  than  those  which  occur  near  the 
Aldgate  township,  and  by  following  them  down  the  cre»^k  th«»y 
are  seen  to  include  rolled  pebbles.  In  one  instance,  at  least,  a 
fragment  of  the  older  series  was  observed  to  be  included  in 
the  upper  beds  near  the  line  of  junction,  and  also  a  rolled 
nodule  of  ilmenite.  Lately  T  have  iiad  the  privilege  of  being 
accompanied  in  a  visit  to  the  Alds^atc  section  by  my  col- 
league, Mr.  D.  Mawson,  B.Sc.  Professor  T.  W.  Edgeworth 
David,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  Skeats,  D.Sc,  who  concurred  in 
the  interpretation  that  had  been  given  to  the  beds. 

The  granite  near  Melrose's  belongs  to  a  nuuh  larger  patch 
of  the  Pre-Cambrian  beds  than  that  which  is  exposed  near 
Aldgate  Station.  Tt  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Stirling  East,  and 
can  be  seen  on  the  main  road  going  to  Carov's  Gully,  about 
200  yards  from  the  Stirliiii/  East  public  school.  Tt  goes  north- 
westerly to  an  unused  nortli-and-sonth  district  road,  and 
througli  Sir  John  Downer's  and  other  properties  to  the  dis- 
trict road  between  Piccadilly  and  Wood  house,  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  traced  in  that 
direction,  in  consetinence  of  the  ground  falling  suddenly  awav 
to  low  cultivated  flats.  On  the  main  road  to  Woodhouse  and 
the  old  sawmill   it  is  chvnrlv  defined,  but   very  rotten  ;  and   in 
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a  small  quarry,  near  Cox's  Creek,  the  junction  of  the  granite 
with  the  slate  rocks,  and  its  intrusions  into  them,  are  clearly 
seen.     The  granite  crosses  the  creek  at  the  bridge,  and  out- 
crops on  the  rise  of  the   hill  on   that  side.     A   district  road 
goes  off   from  the   Carey's  Gully  road,  in   a  southerly   direc- 
tion, through  Section   1203,  along  which  the  granite  can   be 
traced,  making  bold  outcrops  on  Mr.  A.  II.  Smith's  grounds 
(Section  1133),  and  was  proved  in  a  well  near  the  homestead 
at  a  shallow  depth,  yielding  a  moderate  supply  of  water.     It 
does  not    seem    to    pass    behind    Mr.   Melrose's    house   (unless 
very  near  to  it),  as  a  quarry  in  Aldgate  sandstone  occurs  in 
the  grounds   behind    the    house,  with  dip  south-east    at    30". 
North-west  of  the  house,  quartz  and  ironstone  outcrop:  whilst 
on  the  low  ground  on  the  nortli  side  there  is  a  large  outcrop 
of  granite,  which  is  but  slight Iv  decomposed.     Following  the 
rise   to    tlie   north-east,    there    are    considerable    outcrops    of 
granite  in  a  scrub,  and  these  join  on  to  those  already  described 
on  th^  district  road  at  Mr.  Smith's,  and  in  the  section  which 
shows  the    unconfo'-mity.        This  granitic  patch   may    be    re- 
garded as  about  one  and  a  half  miles  in   length  by  about  a 
mile  in  width.    A  special  feature  of  the  quartz  veins,  included 
in  these  Pre-Cambrian  bods,  is  that  they  frequently  contain 
ilmenite  plates  and  nodules  and  grains,  which  is  presumably 
the  source  of  the  detrital  ilmenite  abundantly  present  in  the 
overlying  grits  and  conglomerate. 

TJ(e  Greff  Spi/r,  Inni//n  Vafff  i/. — The  outcrop  of  the  basal 
beds  in  the  Innian  Valley  district  is  'mic  of  the  most  marked 
and  instructive  of  those  (xaniin^'d.  It  is  approached  bv  a 
district  road,  whirli  crosses  the  Inman  at  the  eit::hth  milepost 
from  Victor  ITarlK)ur.  passini^  over  a  ridiro  into  a  lateral  val- 
ley. In  this  valley,  near  the  homestead  of  Mr.  J.  ^I.  Cross- 
man,  is  the  Dog  Hill  (Section  84.  Hundred  of  Encounter 
Bay),  exhil)iting  a  very  rockv  face  on  its  south-east  side.  This 
]")i'oinine]it  ridi^e  consists  of  a  coarse  conglomerate,  and  was 
named  tho  Grey  Spur  by  Mr.  D.  IT.  Cudniore,  of  Adnre.  Vic- 
tor Tfarbonr,  who  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  its  re- 
markable features. 

The  matrix  consists  of  a  cuirse  arkose  grit,  the  chief  in- 
Gfredit^nts  heinix  quartz  and  felspar,  mostlv  sharp  or  but 
sliofhtly  water-worn,  and  in  places  fraijnients  of  aplite.  The 
pebhl(\>  are  verv  numerous,  str  )n2:lv  water-worn,  and  occur  up 
to  1<)  inches  in  leni^'th.  Thev  consist  mainlv  of  a  verv  hard 
siliciM.ns  quart zit(\  with  rounded  quartz,  granitic,  and  otiier 
rocks.  T.av(M's  and  orrains  of  ilmenite  are  distributed  more 
or  less  tln-oughout  the  bed.  It  is  often  laid  down  under  cur- 
i-cnt    hcddinir.   sjiowini::  its  derived  orisjin.  whilst  some  of  the 
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included  quartz  and  other  pebbles  exhibit  the  same  mineral 
of  primary  origin  in.  situ. 

At  the  base  of  the  conglomerate,  which  is  about  150  feet 
in  thickness,  is  a  layer  of  finer  material  a  few  feet  thick, 
making  an  unconformable  junction  with  the  granitic  and 
highly-altered  schists  and  quartzites  on  which  it  rests. 

The  evidence  of  strain  and  shear,  so  generally  present  in 
the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges,  is  strongly  developed  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  congflomerate.  The  line  of  junction  with  the 
older  Pre-Cambrian  beds  appears  to  have  shown  itself  a  plane 
of  weakness,  and  consequently  of  yielding  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  The  basal  portions  of  the  beds  have  been 
greatly  altered  by  shear,  flattening  out  the  particles,  and 
drawing  tliera  out  in  the  direction  of  the  movement.  The 
edect  has  been  to  convert  the  lower  parts  of  the  bed  into  a 
flattened,  schistose  structure.  A  similar  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced on  the  included  pebbles  within  the  zone  of  shearing, 
flattening  and  drawing  them  out  into  long  blade-like  lenticles; 
whilst  some  of  the  quartzite  pebbles  have  been  converted  into 
quartz-rock,  making;  pseudo-quartz  veins  along  the  planes  of 
bi'dding.  Tiic  effect  is  most  striking.  In  the  upper  parts  of 
the  conglomerate  the  included  pebbles  have  suffered  little  or 
no  distortion,  but  as  they  gradually  approach  the  shear 
j)lani^  for  some  yards  the  deformation  becomes  increasingly 
evident.  At  one  spot,  near  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  differential 
movement  could  be  detected  in  a  line  of  fracture  which  passed 
thiousfh  three  adjacent  pebbles,  with  the  effect  that  the  upper 
portions  were  carried  forward  2  inches  beyond  those  portions 
of  tlu*  pebbles    which  were  situated  below  the  line  of  fracture. 

No  intrusive  veins  of  quartz  were  observed  passing  up 
from  the  older  beds  into  the  Cambrian  grits,  although  it  is 
probable  that  the  shearing  took  place  at  great  depth,  and  was 
associated  with  some  measure  of  hydro-thermic  action,  indi- 
cated by  the  development  of  quartz  along  the  bedding  planes, 
and  which  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  plasticity  of  the 
pebbles  under  pressure  and  movement. 

The  conglomerate  bed  has  been  greatly  fractured,  ex- 
hibiting vertical  smooth  joints,  the  joint  planes  passing  equally 
through  matrix  and  pebbles,  showing  as  clean  and  smooth 
faces  as  tliou£fh  cut  by  a  knife. 

The  lower,  or  Pre-Cambrian,  beds  in  this  section  con- 
sist chiefly  of  aplite  in  coarse  crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar, 
sometimes  passing  into  pegmatite  or  granite.  The  beds  are 
much  broken  by  quartz  veins,  which,  together  with  the  granite 
intrusions,  have  penetrated  and  greatly  altered  the  sedimen- 
tary beds  of  this  older  series.  The  external  appearance  of 
these  beds  is  very  deceptive,  for  the  molecular  reconstruction 
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has  been  so  complete  in  many  inatancefi  that  what  looks  in 
general  form  like  a  sedimentary  rock,  shows,  on  fracture,  com- 
plete crystalline  structure.  The  beds*  contain  much  ilme- 
nite,  which  is  often  sporadically  developed,  and  generally  in 
association  with  quarti.  These  granitoid  beds  are  a  leading 
feature  in  the  Ininan  Valley  e^iposures,  and  are  of  ^eat  e:^- 

The  unconformity  of  the  two  aeries  is  determined  upon 
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in  their  dip.  Following  the  Mount  Pleasant  road,  in  a  south- 
east direction,  the  basal  grits,  in  a  very  decomposed  condi- 
tion, appear  in  the  road  cuttings.  Thin  veins  of  pegmatite 
are  seen  in  the  sections.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  South 
Para  River,  on  the  same  road,  good  sections  are  visible  of 
these  beds,  with  pegmatite  veins,  up  to  22  inches  or  more, 
cutting  obliquely  across  the  bedding. 

By  following  a  district  road,  near  Kangaroo  Gully,  these 
beds  can  be  instructively  studied,  as  they  make  very  exten- 
sive outcrops  on  the  ridge  which  runs  south  to  the  South 
Para  River,  including  Sections  125,  126,  127,  136,  and  222, 
Hundred  of  Barossa. 

The  beds  are  more  highly  metamorphosed  than  those  of 
the  Aldgate  district,  which  can  be  explained  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  situated  more  easterly,  and  therefore  more 
within  the  zone  of  metamorphism  which  becomes  more  and 
more  marked  in  that  direction.  Instead  of  the  felspathic 
cement,  as  in  the  Aldgate  grits,  mica  is  developed,  and  the 
stone  often  resembles  a  micaceous  schist,  whilst  preserving 
the  bedding-planes. 

Ilmenite  is  present  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  showing 
bedding-planes  and  cross-bedding  in  profusion.  The  pres- 
ence of  this  mineral  has  had  the  efTect  of  delineating  in  sharp 
lines  the  fitfulness  of  current  action,  furnishing  some  striking 
examples  of  this  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  demonstrating 
the  sedimentary  origin  of  the  beds.  This  is  a  feature  which 
strongly  differentiates  the  newer  series  from  the  older. 

The  presence  of  rounded  pebbles  in  the  grits  accords 
with  what  is  found  in  connection  with  these  beds  elsewhere 
At  the  Grey  Spur  and  at  Forest  Range  the  beds  are  char- 
acteristic conglomerates,  whilst  in  other  places  the  included 
pebbles  are  scattered  irregularly  throiigii  the  matrix.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  Barossa  beds.  For  a  mile  or  more  of  out- 
crop these  rounded  stones  arle  plentiful,  but  distributed 
singly  rather  than  in  layers  or  groups,  and  do  not  reveal  the 
sorting  action  of  water  that  is  usual  with  clastic  deposits.  The 
stones  are  worn  to  a  very  high  degree,  being  in  nearly  every 
<ase  almost  round,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  strong-cur- 
rent action  in  their  transportation,  as  they  are  set  in  undis- 
turbed finer  material.  The  pebbles  appi^ar  to  consist  of  only 
t»wo  kinds:  quartz,  ajirl  a  very  fine-t;rained,  siliceous  quartz- 
ite,  the  sizes  ranging  up  to  ten  inches  or  a  foot :  stones  of 
^  to  5  in.  in  diameter  are  very  commr)n.  It  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
nlain  their  occurrence  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  are 
found.  The  beds  s^ive  no  evidence  of  ice  action,  as  the  bed- 
•  ling   is  undisturbed,   and   there  is  no  indication    of  morainic 
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material  having  been  laid  down,  even  by  floating  ice :  whilst 
the  limited  variety  of  included  pebbles  is  a  further  difficulty 
in  assuming  such  an  origin.  To  refer  the  beds  to  a  crush 
conglomerate  is  equally  out  of  the  question,  so  that  the  diffi- 
culty must  be  left  for  a  possible  future  solution. 

The  Pre-Cambrian  beds  are  found  underlying  the  basal 
grits  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  forming  one 
of  the  south-western  escarpments  of  the  Barossa  Ranges.  The 
beds  consist  of  a  very  coarse  pegmatite,  penetrating  a  true 
mica  schist  (mostly  biotite),  with  accessories  of  beryls,  tour- 
maline, and  other  minerals.  The  beds  are  highly  foliated, 
showing  a  strike  of  IC  west  of  north,  and  a  dip  at  78°  east- 
erly. The  exact  junction  between  the  Cambrian  and  the  Pre- 
Cambrian  beds  cannot  be  seen  at  surface,  as  a  narrow  area  of 
a  few  yards  of  ^rass  separates  the  two,  but  the  change  is 
abrupt  and  strongly  defined. 

Other  Localities. — Time  has  not  permitted  careful  ex- 
amination of  other  outcrops  no  less  interesting  than  those 
just  described.     Of  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :- 

Forest  liange. — This  section  (to  which  my  attention  was 
called  by  Mr.  Robert  Caldwell)  occurs  near  the  main  road, 
five  miles  west  of  Balhannah.  It  presents  a  bold  scarp  to  the 
east  and  south,  about  200  feet  in  height.  In  lithological 
features  it  closely  resembles  the  Inman  .Valley  outcrop,  in 
being  a  coarse  conglomerate,  with  gritty  matrix.  Expo- 
sures of  the  conglomerate  beds,  much  decomposed,  can  be 
recognized  for  most  of  the  distance  from  Carey's  Gullv  to  the 
great  outcrop  of  the  Forest  Range  spur.  The  Pre-Cambrian 
slates,  etc.,  follow  the  range  on  the  east  side  of  Carev's 
Gully. 

Biver  Tnrrens  and  Jlovghfon, — A  very  interesting  ex- 
posure of  these  beds  can  be  studied  in  the  Torrens,  near  the 
couthieuce  of  the  Sixth  Creek,  and  higher  up  the  stream. 
The  older  series  form  a  hill  risinE^  abruptly  from  the  Tor- 
rens, to  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.  Its  ser- 
rated Piid  proci]Mtoiis  faces  have  suggested  the  local  name  of 
the  Devil's  Staircase."  The  river  has  cut  its  wav  throueh 
its  lower  slo])es  and  exposed  fine  sections.  The  beds  are  in- 
tense) v  alt^^red  slates,  foliated,  with  felspar  and  quartz  de- 
veloped along  the  planes  of  foliation,  giving  the  rock  a 
enci<=?sic  character.  Laro:er  lenticles  of  a  granitoid  character 
arc  frequently  present.  On  the  western  and  southern  sides  of 
tliese  older  rocks  the  basal  £:rits  of  the  Cambrian  series  out- 
crop at  a  lower  ani^'le  of  dip.  They  clo<?ely  rCvSenible  the  il- 
nienite  sfrits  of  Ald^ate,  with  an  occasional  pebble  included. 
The    jnnetion   of  the  two  series  can  be  traced  to  Houghton. 
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etc,  in  which  direction  the  Pre-Cambrian  beds  are  largely 
penetrated  by  granitic  intrusions,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
width. 

South  Para. — The  junction  can  be  studied  near  Menzies' 
Barossa  Mine,  and  in  the  South  Para  River,  where  very  fine 
sections  occur.  The  older  rocks  in  this  district  develop  a 
very  characteristic  augen-gneiss  structure.  They  form  the 
country  rock  at  the  Princess  Alice  Mine,  and  have  been  quar- 
ried to  form  the  weir  of  the  Barossa  Reservoir. 

Ta7innda. — The  felspathic  grits  are  quarried  near  the 
township,  and  the  older  series  is  developed,  under  a  great 
variety  of  lithological  features,  in  the  Tanunda  Creek. 

Yorke  PeninsuJa. — The  western  limits  of  the  Cambrian 
series  are  indicated  on  Yorke  Peninsula  by  features  closely 
analogous  to  those  on  the  eastern  side.  At  Ardrossan  fels- 
pathic grits  of  Cambrian  age  rest  unconformably  on  pegma- 
tites and  graphic  granite.  At  Winulta  Creek  a  coarse  quartz 
conglomerate  is  seen  to  overlie  similar  granitic  rocks.  At 
Port  Hughes,  near  Moonta,  there  is  a  coarse  conglomerate  and 
siliceous  gritty  quartzites  outcropping  on  the  beach.  The 
included  pebbles  are  nearly  all  quartz  ana  rounded,  similar 
to  those  of  Winulta  Croek.  In  certain  zones  the  rock  has 
been  greatly  cracked,  and  subsequently  filled  with  quartz. 
These  quartz  veins  run  through  matrix  and  pebbles  quite  in- 
differently. Dip,  north,  20 '^  west  at  12"^.  No  floor  was  visible, 
but  granitic  rocks  outcrop  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
exposure. 

X. — Pre-Cambrian  Complex  (Archaean). 

The  fundamental  rocks  which  underlie  the  Cambrian 
series  have  been  but  slightly  investigated.  They  occur  as 
inliers  of  the  Cambrian  beds,  sometimes  several  miles  in 
extent.  They  are  frequently  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decom- 
position, and  in  consequence  have  suffered  extensive  denuda- 
tion and  are  reduced  to  low  situations.  Their  study  involves 
many  difficult  problems,  but  is  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est, as  they  will,  no  doubt,  throw  light  on  the  early  condi- 
tions of  the  Australian  continent  and  the  development  of  its 
orographic  features. 

The  Prc-Canibrian  rocks  consist  primarily  of  a  sedimen- 
tary series,  but  these  have  been  so  altered  under  metamorphic 
action  as  frequently  to  obliterate  their  stratigraphical  boun- 
daries. They  have  been  subjected  to  successive  eruptive  and 
intrusive  conditions,  which  have  profoundly  niodifipd  both  the 
texture  and  structure  of  the  beds.  In  the  central  axes  of  the 
Mount  Loftv  and  Barossa  Ranges  they  include  extensive  areas 
of  granitoid  rocks,  mostly  under  the  forms  of  aplite  and  peg- 
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matite.  The  batholiths  and  granitic  dikes  penetrated  the 
sedimentaries^  and  were,  in  turn,  penetrated  by  the  later 
pegmatites  and  quartz  veins,  forming  together  an  exceed- 
ingly complicated  order  of  geological  events. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  fields  for  investigation  in 
relation  to  this  subject  is  the  pegmatization  of  the  Pre-Cam- 
B^rian  sedimentaries,  which  is  a  special  feature  of  their  oocar- 
rance.  In  addition  to  the  injection  of  thick  dikes  and  veins 
of  pegmatite,  possessing  a  very  coarse  crystalline  texture,  the 
pegniatitic  action  has  penetrated  the  schistose  rocks  over 
wide  areas.  In  the  slates  the  cleavage  seems  to  have  pre- 
sented the  planes  of  least  resistance  to  the  mineral  solutions, 
with  the  result  that  the  latter  has,  in  many  instances,  com- 
pletely penetrated  the  older  slates,  depositing,  in  parallel 
folia,  strings,  and  lenticles,  crystalline  aggregates  of  felspar 
and  quartz,  giving  the  slates  a  granular  or  gneissic  appear- 
ance. These  lines  of  intrusive  deposition  may  be  almost 
microscopic  in  their  fineness,  or  they  may  swell  into  lenticu- 
lar aggregates  of  large  size,  causing  the  slaty  laminae  to  curve 
around  them.  As  a  rule,  the  pegniatitic  material  follows  the 
cleavaj^e  planes,  but  at  times  it  breaks  across  the  cleavage 
and  ])nnhices  a  tangential  deposition.  The  gradual  passage 
of  tliese  impregnated  slates  into  a  highly  developed  and  char- 
acteristic augen-gneiss  can  be  followed.  At  Aldgate  and  dis- 
trict wo  have  examples  of  the  former  type,  and  at  Barossa 
we  have  examples  of  the  latter.  No  evidence  could  be 
clearer  that  gneiss,  in  some  of  its  forms  at  least,  can  be  de- 
veloped under  the  conditions  just  described. 

Van  llise,  in  his  great  work  on  metamorphism,*  lucidly 
dis(iis>vt^s  the  origin  and  phases  of  pegmatization.  He  con- 
cludos  that  pegmatites  are  formed  in  the  latter  stages  of  ig- 
neous intrusions,  when  the  liquid  rock  becomes  increasingly 
ar]Ut'(Uis,  and  gradually  passes  into  a  hot-water  solution.  He 
states : --'From  the  water  solutions  true  cementation  takes 
place :  fioni  the  rock  solutions,  true  injection.  Pegmatiza- 
tion comprises  these  and  the  intermediate  processes.  It  ia 
not  to  be  expected  that  under  err  eat  pressure  and  at  high  tem- 
]ieratures  there  is  any  siiarp  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
procef^ses  of  aqueous  cementation  and  igneous  injection. 
At  the  surface  it  is  usually  easy  to  sharply 
separate  aqueous  from  igneous  action,  but  deeper 
within  the  earth  even  the  strongest  rocks  are  latently 
plastic.  At  great  pressure  heated  waters  must  have 
power  to  absorb  a  quantity  of  material  far  beyond  that  at  the 

*  A  Tro:iti^<^  on  Metnniorpl.ism,  I'.S.  Geo.  Sur.  Monoj^.  xlrii., 
n.    720. 
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surface  of  the  earth.  Truly  liquid  rock  is  highly  impregnated 
with  water.  It,  therefore,  is  probable  that  at  considerable 
depths  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  material  which  all  would  call 
water  solution,  and  on  the  other  hand  material  which  all  would 
call  liquid  rock,  with  no  sharp  division-line  between  the  two. 
If  this  be  so,  there  are  all  stages  of  gradation  between  true 
igneous  injection  and  aqueous  cementation,  and  all  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  pegmatization  may  thus  be  fully  explained."* 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  Van  Hise  and 
others  have  observed  in  the  United  States  a  schistose  im- 
pregnation which  appears  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  Pre-Cambrian  slates  of  South  Australia.  He 
says: — "This  phase  of  pegmatization  [the  aqueo-igneous]  is 
most  extensive  and  best  illustrated  by  rocks  in  which  there  is 
a  gneissic  or  schistic  structure,  since  cleavag<>  furnishes  planes 
of  weakness  which  are  readily  taken  advantajje  of  bv  the  ig- 
neous  rocks.  .  .  .  Parallel  to  the  folia  ai*e  innumerable 
cementation-injection  bands  of  lighter  colour.  These  bands 
vary  from  those  as  thin  as  leaflets,  being  |)erhaps  but  a  single 
row  of  crystals,  to  those  of  consid-erable  width.  There  may  be 
many  such  bands  within  the  spare  of  a  ceutinietre,  or  a  single 
one  may  be  many  metres  across.  Frequently  parts  of  the  in- 
jected material  are  in  dike-like  masses  of  varying  size,  which 
cut  the  schistosity  at  various  angrles.  At  numberless  places 
the  leaf-like  bands  of  f)eematitic-looking  material  parallel  to 
the  schistosity  are  found  to  be  connected  directly  with  the  dike- 
like masses  cutting  the  schistosity."! 

The  final  stage  of  this  aqueo-igiieous  jirocess  is  when  the 
liquid  residuum  is  distinctively  a  water  solution,  and  is  an  agent 
of  simple  cementation,  penetrating  fissures  and  cavities  caused 
by  mechanical  strain  and  porous  beds,  depofiitine:  quartz 
either  diffused  or  in  veins.  No  better  illustration  of  this  class 
of  hydrothermal  action  could  be  had  than  occurs  in  the  inti- 
mately reticulating  veins  of  quartz,  which  ]Donetrate  the  slates 
bordering  the  pegmatized  areas  of  Aldgate.  The  weathering 
of  the  slate  has  freed  the  quartz  from  the  matrix,  strewing 
the  ground  with  the  scattered  fragments,  and  in  hare  places 
giving  the  resemblance  to  a  light  cover  of  snow. 

As  accessory  minerals  in  the  pesfmatized  rock,  the  most 
prevalent  are  ilmenite  and  tourmaline.  Both  occur  as  in- 
clusions of  quartz.  The  ilmenite  is  in  strains  and  plates,  some- 
times in  considerable  quantity.  Tourmaline  occurs,  for  the 
most    part,   as  lonsf  acicular  crystals   of  black  colour.     These 

A   Treatise   on   MetanKnphisiii.   T'.S.  Goo.  Siir.  ^Foiuvi?.  xlvii., 
p.    723. 
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are  sometimes  developed  along  certain  planes  in  the  slates, 
and  still  more  commonly  in  vein  quartz.  If  the  vein  is  nar- 
row, the  rod-like  prisms  of  tourmaline,  mixed  with  quartz, 
cross  the  vein  at  right  angles  to  the  rock  walls.  When  the 
vein  reaches  a  thickness  of  a  few  inches  the  tourmaline  be- 
comes zonal,  on  either  side  of  the  quartz  vein,  exhibiting 
parallel  dark  bands,  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness, 
which,  when  closely  examined,  is  seen  to  consist  of  very  fine 
bundles  of  tourmaline  neeales.  Another  mode  of  its  occtir- 
rence  is  in  larger  prismatic  crystals,  in  quartz,  under  an 
arrangement  similar  to  that  of  graphic  granite,  the  tourma- 
line taking  the  place  of  the  felsnar;  whilst  the  strongly  con- 
trasted colours  of  the  two  minerals  make  a  very  striking  effect 
when  viewed  in  transverse  section.  Other  accessories  are  beryls 
(yellow  and  blue),  which  are  very  common  in  the  Motmt 
Crawford  district;  garnets,  chiastolite,  etc. 

XI. — General  Considerations. 

Information,  at  present,  is  too  limited  to  attempt  a  full 
explanation  of  the  great  earth  movements  which  built  up 
the  Mount  Lofty  and  associated  ranges.  A  few  steps  in 
advance,  however,  have  been  taken.  The  base  of  the  Cam- 
brian series  has  been  determined,  and  the  stratigraphical 
order  of  this  very  thick  set  of  beds  (so  far  as  the  central  and 
western  districts  are  concerned)  is  now  fairly  well  understood. 
The  east-ern  side  of  the  ranges,  with  its  highly  metamorphosed 
rocks,  presents  greater  difficulties,  and  these  await  solution.  A 
few  facts  that  will  assist  in  reaching  some  generalizations  may 
be  mentioned. 

It  is  clear  that  prior  to  the  movement  towards  elevation  the 
base  of  the  Cambrians  had  become  depressed  to  a  preat  depth. 
This  is  made  evident  by  the  great  thickness  of  the  superin- 
cumbent beds  and  also  by  the   metamorphosed  condition  of 
the  beds,  which  must  have  sunk  to  such  a  depth.       It    has 
already  been  stated  that  pegmatite  veins  penetrate  the  Cam- 
brian grits  in  the  Barossa  district.     They  are  not  so  nume- 
rous or  on  so  great  a  scale  as  those  which  intersect  the  Pre- 
Cambrian   of  the  same  and   other  districts,  but  their  occur- 
rence in  the  lower  Cambrian  beHs  is  an  important  point  of  evi- 
dence.    In  the  few  examples  of  such  intrusive  dikes,  noticed 
at  Barossa,  there  was  proof  of  inter-action  between  the  rock 
mass  and  the  intrusive  dike.     The  latter,  along  either  margin 
for  the  thickness  of  about  an  inch,  showed  a  modification  of 
crystalline     structure       rs     a      selvage,     approaching      the 
comb-vein       structure       where        the        cryst^allization        is 
developed      at      right      angles     to      the     'retaining      wall. 
From       the     difficulty     in     distinguishing     arkose        clastic 
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material  from  thin  intrusive  veins,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  latter  may  exist  in  parts  of  the  basal  grits  in  a  form 
almost  indistinguishable  to  the  eye.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  such  a  possibility  when  examining  the  coarse  felspathic 
grits  which  rest  immediately  on  the  Pre-Cambrian  bede  near 
Melrose's,  Aldgate.  My  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Mawson, 
B.Sc,  discovered  a  pegmatite  vein  penetrating  the  Cambrian 
glacial  till  of  Sturt  Valley,  which  is  at  a  considerably  higher 
geological  horizon   than  the  basal  grits. 

There  is  thus  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  there  was, 
to  a  limited  extent,  contemporaneous  pegmatization  of  both 
the  Pre-Cambrian  and  the  lover  Cambrian,  and  was  probably 
coincident  with  the  maximum  depression  of  the  Cambrian 
series.  If  the  Mount  Lofty  area  received  the  full  thickness 
of  the  Cambrian  beds,  as  developed  to  the  north  of  Adelaide, 
the  depth  to  which  they  must  have  sunk  during  the  period 
of  their  deposition  must  have  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  20,000 
feet,  which  would  bring  them  well  within  the  zone  of  meta- 
morphic  action. 

The  Mount  Lofty    Ranges,   through    a   breadth   of    from 
20     to    30    miles,    exhibit    anticlinoria     on    a    large     scale, 
but,  through  excessive  denudation,  the  primitive  foldings  are 
truncated,  and  often  obscure.   The  main  axis  of  the  uplift  cor- 
responds, roughly,  with  the  centre  of  the  highlands,  although 
the    Archsean   core  often  occupies   a  less  elevation   than    the 
superincumbent  beds.     From  this  ridge  of  elevation  the  beds, 
on  the  whole,  dip  away  westwards  and  eastwards.    A  consider- 
ation of  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  elevatory  move- 
ment must   be  deferred   until  the  eastern   side  of  the  ranges 
has   been   studied,   and    more   particularly  the   great   igneous 
belt    which  skirts  the  highlands  of  South  Australia  on  their 
eastern  and  southern  sides.       It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
great  earth-push  came  from  the  east,   which   determined  the 
main  north  and  south   direction  of  the  major  folds — that  is, 
the  main   folding  has  occurred  at  right  angles  to  the  folding 
forces,  and   has  produced  endless  small  overlaps  and  thrusts 
towards  the  west.     There  was  also  a  nip  between  north  and 
south,  which  contracted  the  area  along  the  strike  and  diverted 
the  main  folds  into  a  more  or  less  tangential  (Erection.     This 
duplex  system  of  crush  has  caused  the  beds,  in  many  places, 
to  roll  in  all  directions,  giving  rise  to  a  periclinal  dip,  pro- 
ducing either  domes  or  saucer-shaped  depressions.     This  fea- 
ture is  still  more  markedly  developed  in  the  Flinders  Ranges. 
Small  slips  and  overthrusts  frequently   occur  on   the   line   of 
strike,  and  are  well  seen  on  the  beach  between  Brighton  and 
Cane  Jervis,  where  the  sea  has  cut  a  floor  of  marine  denuda- 
tion. 
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The  Mount  I.ofty  ridge  is  in  a  condition  of  relatively 
rapid  waste.  The  felspathic  quartzites,  of  which  it  is  largely 
composed,  are  greatly  decomposed  and  but  slightly  cemented. 
When  the  mechanical  action  of  running  wat«r  is  brought  to 
bear  on  this  material  it  is  rapidly  eroaed.  The  clearing  of 
scrub-lands  and  the  cultivation  of  steep  slopes  are  important 
contributory  factors  in  producing  this  result.  As  the  inco- 
herent material  is  carried  away  by  rain  and  rivers,  the  sili- 
ceous outcrops  will  become  more  prominent,  and  the  valleys, 
following  the  direction  of  the  more  friab?e  material,  will  be- 
come widened  and  deepened.  In  certain  places  this  rapid 
denudation  may  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  productiveness 
of  the  gullies,  and  an  economic  foresight  suggests  that  every 
effort  should  be  exercised  to  conserve  the  soil  in  such  situ- 
ations where,  by  baring  and  loosening  the  srround  under  cul- 
tivation, it  is  liable  to  waste  to  an  excessive  degree. 


KXPI.AXATIOX   OF  PL\TE  XII. 

Ki«;.    1.   DiajiianiiiKitic   section   of   the  T>owor  Canihrian    hwls 
from  the  River  Torrens  to  the  sea — about  15  miles. 

Ki^.  2.  Diagrammatic  section,  from  Mount  Tx>fty  to  Aldg;ite, 

U  ilhistrat^^  liow  tlio  Ix)wer  Limestone  may  be  prevented  from 
oiitcix>ppin^  at  the  surface.  Two  paJrallel  trough  faults  are  fbown 
in  the  so<'tion.  by  which  tin*  beds  are  thro>m  down  to  the  ertfst, 
aii<l  thereby  cut  off  the  limestone. 

Ki;^.  :].  Diagrammatic  section,  in  which  another  oxplanition 
for  the  ah^nce  of  the  limestone  at  the  surface  is  given,  ae  alt^^r- 
native  to  the  former.  The  section  sho'Wfi  a  normal  fault,  which 
hadcf;  in  tho  diroctioii  of  tlio  dip  of  the  bedf».  Bv  this  move- 
ment M>m4'  bcMls  sli<U'  (Vavd  the  fault-plane,  and  are  tbereby  cot 
<>ti  fumi  the  Mirface 
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FURTHER     NOTES    ON     AUSTRALIAN     COLEOPTERA.    WITH 
DESCRIPTIONS    OF     NEW    GENERA    AND    SPECIES. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Blackburn,  B.A. 
[Read  October  2,  1906.] 

XXXVI. 

LAMELLICORNEj?. 
COPRIDES. 
Onthophagus. 

(J,  Madtuyiy  Blackb.  1  have  received  from  Mr.  R.  C.  L. 
Perkius  a  number  of  si^ecimens  from  North  Queensland,  which 
1  cannot  venture  definitely  to  pronounce  specifically  distinct 
from  O.  Maclrayi,  although  they  present  some  differences. 
They  are  of  darker  colour  (dark  piceous),  with  the  apex  and 
the  hinder  part  of  the  lateral  margins  of  the  elytra  red.  This 
colouring  points  to  the  probability  that  the  unique  type  of 
O.  MncU'inji  is  immature,  its  colour  being  dark  red  brown, 
with  a  traceable  indication  of  still  lighter  colouring  of  the 
sides  and  apex  of  the  elvlra.  The  eves  are  a  little  less  dis- 
tinctly  granulate  in  the  type  (which  again  may  result  from 
ini!!iaturity),  so  that  these  recently  acquired  specimens  do  not 
fall  so  evidently  as  the  type  into  the  aggregate  characterized 
in  my  tabulation  (Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1903,  p.  270)  as  having  tin- 
eyes  *  scarcely  visibly  facetted  on  their  surface,"  although  they 
certainly  could  not  be  referred  to  the  other  agjrregate  (of 
species  having  the  eyes  'conspicuously  facetted").  On  the 
whf»le,  I  believe  tliem  to  be  ().  Mnrhayi.  Among  the  Queens- 
land specimens  there  is  one  male,  all  the  rest  (and  also,  con- 
trarv  to  my  previous  opinion,  the  type,  assuming  identity^ 
beinir  females.  The  male  prothorax  is  rnucli  more  massive 
than  the  female,  with  its  front  strongly  and  vertically  decliv- 
ous, the  slight  protulx^rances  of  the  female  notably  exagge- 
rated, and.  the  puncturation  of  thn  dorsal  surface  finer  and 
less  close.  The  male  clypeus  is  more  eloni^^atcd  and  narrowed 
in  front,  with  its  front  almost  evenly  roundc^d.  The  sexual 
difference  of  the  front  tibirc^  is  almost  nil.  The  Queensland 
specimens  varv  considerably  in  size  (loni;..  .*>-4  1.).  and  in  some 
of  them  the  pronotnm  has  a  flight  coppery  tfl^'^^.  The  hoad 
of  the  male  is  unarmed. 

O.  hi j)H<fftJat ft.<.  Fab.  7*v  ^onie  oveisicrlit  I  misplaced  this 
sp''ci<'S  in  tabulntin^  the  Onlhophdn'i  of  Australia 
(Tr.R.S.S.A.,  19(^."^).  T  placed  it  amf)ncr  the  s])ecies  having  the 
!)as<'  of   the  ])ronotnm    without    anv  raised    oi-  dopre'^sed    mar- 
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gin,  whereas  it  should  stand  among  those  having  a  fine  raised 
margin  along  the  base  (Group  V.),  where  its  place  will  be  be- 
side, Zietzif  Blackb.,  and  nifidior,  Blackb.  (page  271),  from 
both  of  which  it  differs  by  the  presence  of  a  humeral  red  epot 
on  each  elytron.  The  punctures  of  its  elytral  interstices  are 
notably  stronger  than  those  of  0.  Ziefzi,  and  much  less  coarse 
than  those  of  0,  nitidior. 

SERICIDES. 

DiPHUCEPHALA. 

This  extensive  genus,  no  doubt  on  account  of  its  species 
being  for  the  most  part  of  brilliant  colourings,  and  many  of 
them  very  abundant,  contains  numerous  species  whose  so- 
called  descriptions  are  scarcely  worthy  o^  being  called  descrip- 
tions at  all.  Consequently  a  really  reliable  monograph  of  its 
species  is  practically  unattainable.  On  this  ground,  I  have 
always  hitherto  omitted  it  when  dealing  with  allied  genera. 
As,  however,  the  types  are  so  scattered  over  the  world  that 
it  is  not  likely  one  author  can  be  in  a  much  better  position 
than  another  for  sol  vine;  the  many  enigmas  of  the  genus. 
only  prospect  of  eventually  reduJng  it  to  order  seems  to  lie 
in  someone  making  the  best  attempt  he  can  at  a  revision  of  its 
contents,  and  so  giving  an  opportunity  for  those  who  have 
access  to  individual  types  in  isolated  collections  to  confirm  or 
correct  with  authority  his  identifications.  It  is  with  this  idea 
that  I  offer  the  following  notes  on  the  genus,  and  T  hope  to 
be  able  at  least  to  render  it  possible  to  identify  the  insects 
to  which  the  specitic  names  are  applied  in  a  memoir  that,  if 
in  places  needing  correction,  at  any  rate  discusses  all  the 
existing  names  in  a  connected  series.  I  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  examining  nearly  all  the  types  of  Sir  W.  Macleay's 
species,  and  some  of  his  ideiitifications  of  species  described  in 
Europe,  and  therefore  probably  have  at  command  as  much 
profitable  material  for  the  work  as  anyone  else  could  have. 

The  species  of  Diphnrephnla  have  been  described  under 
56  names,  the  earliest  description  being.  T  think,  that  of  />. 
cohffipidoidefi,  Schonh.,  published  about  the  year  1806.  The 
only  treatises  that  I  know  dealine^  with  the  species  collec- 
tively are  those  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse  (A. I).  1835),  dealing 
with  16  species,  and  Sir  W.  Macleay  (A.D.  1886)  dealing  with 
43  species.  The  former  of  those  treatises  is,  of  course,  obso- 
lete, and  the  latter  merely  erives  descriptions  (many  of  them 
very  insufficient)  of  the  species  known  to  the  author,  and 
which  are  divided  into  five  groups,  but  not  further  classified. 
Burmeister,  it  is  true,  in  1855,  included  a  synopsis  of  the 
genus  in  his  'TTandbuch  der  Entomologie,"  but  it  contained 
only  a  slight  grouping  of  the  species,  and  was  little  more  than 
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a  repetition  of  Waterhouse,  with  the  addition  of  three  new 
species.  Other  authors  only  catalogued  the  species  or  de- 
scribed new  ones.  No  table  has  been  published  to  indicate 
t.he  distinctive  characters. 

Of  the  56  names  referred  to  above,  11  are  placed  in  Ma» 
ters's  Catalogue,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  latest  catalogue  of  the 
Australian  IJipJnicephalce,  as  mere  synonyms.  The  following 
of  them  I  propose  to  assume  to  be  correctly  treated  in  that 
catalogue,  although  in  most  instances  their  determination 
(largely  traditional)  is  very  unlikely  to  be  founded  on  exami- 
nation of  types,  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  is  little  more  than 
guesswork,  owing  to  the  insufficient  nature  of  the  descriptions. 
But  since  they  have  been  assigned  to  certain  species  as  syno- 
nyms, no  end  would  be  served  by  changing  the  assignment 
through  a  different  guess.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  let  the 
following  synonymy  stand  pending  substantial  reasons  for 
changing  it :  — 

D.  foveolatay  Boisd.  =  aurulentaf  Kirby. 

JJ.  lijK'dtocoU'fs,  Boisd,  =  cola >(picIoi(leSf  Macl.  (?  Gyll.). 

D,  splendnis,  W.  S.  Mslc\.  =  colaspidoides ^  Macl.  (?Gyll.)- 

I),  acfnithoqrus,  'Boisd.=furcatay  Guer. 

JJ.  piliatridta,  Waterh.  — lint ata,  Boisd. 

/).  frnetf,  Sturm  —  nit/om,  Boisd. 

/J.  riridls,  Sturm  — Sfricea,  Kirby. 

D.  j)usiU(iy  Wsiterh.  — sriiaraf/dtflny  Boisd. 

The  following  synonymy  of  Masters'  Catalogue  must  not 
be  allowed  to  stand:  — 

D.  pi/(/m(f'n,  Waiterh.  — fulf/ldn,  Boisd. 

[Waterliouse's  description  applies  to  a  very  distinct  and 
easily  recognizable  species.  Boisduval's  is  quite  worthless, 
founded  on  a  specimen  which  had  lost  its  legs,  and  is  in- 
capable of  confident  identification  with  any  insect.] 

I).   Ilopi^i,  W3iterh.=fiircafay  Guer. 

[Waterhouse's  description  applies  well  to  a  very  distinct 
species.  Guerin's  description  (Voy.  Coquille,  vol.  ii,  1830, 
p.  89),  though  very  lengthy,  cannot  be  definitely  associated 
with  the  insect  which  Waterhouse  described,  because  it  omits 
reference  to  an  important  sexual  character  which  Waterhouse 
correctly  indicated  in  his  species ;  it,  however,  applies  very  well 
to  an  insect  closely  allied  to  Tfopei,  and  the  only  objection  to 
regarding  it  as  referring  to  that  insect  is  its  citing  Port  Jack- 
son (instead  of  Western  Australia)  as  the  habitat.  I  take  it 
that  Guerin's  habitat  is  erroneous,  and  I  regard  TJopei  and 
f  If  r  rat  a  as  two  good  species.  Tt  is  to  be  noted  that  Water- 
house  (Tr.  Ent.  Soc,  T.,  1836,  p.  219)  mentions  a  B.  furcntUy 
Guer.,  for  which  he  gives  the  reference,  ^'Griff.  Cuv.  Insecta, 
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I.  p.  483/'  of  which  he  gives  a  short  diagnosis,  adding  his 
opinion  that  it  is  not  a  Diphueephala.  I  have  not  the  work 
he  refers  to,  but  have  no  doubt  Waterhouse's  opinion  is  cor- 
rect. The  insect  of  which  he  furnishes  the  diagnosis  is  clearly, 
however,  not  that  which  Guerin  described  in  Voy.  Coquillc] 

D,  Spencei,  Waterh.  = /w^o^a,  Boisd. 

[Here  again  Waterhouse's  description  can  be  confidently 
identified  with  a  familiar  species;  but  Boisduval's  rupoia 
might  be  any  one  of  several  DiphucephaJiP.  I  think  that  I 
know  rugosuy  Boisd.,  from  its  being  a  common  species  ntar 
Sydney,  and  one  of  those  that  fit  the  description,  and  there- 
fore I  propose  to  retain  the  name  and  treat  Spencei  and 
ruyosa  as  two  good  species.  And  here  I  may  remark  that 
Waterhouse  himself  seems  to  have  confused  the  two  species, 
since  he  states  in  a  footnote  to  the  description  of  Spencei  tliat 
after  writing  it  lie  had  observed  the  female  of  that  insect 
to  differ  from  tlie  male  by  the  front  angles  of  the  prothorax 
not  being  produced.  The  female  in  question  was  no  doubt 
a  specimen  of  tlie  insect  that  I  take  to  be  rugosa,  Boisd.  I 
have  both  sexes  of  both  species  before  me,  and  do  not  find 
that  there  is  any  sexual  difference  in  the  front  angles  of  the 
prothorax.  This  confusion  of  Si>^nct'i  and  ritf/osa  no  doubt  is 
what  accounts  for  Waterhouse's  memoir  not  containing  the 
description  of  so  common  a  species  as  that  which  I  have  called 
ritf/osa,  Buisd.j 

Of  species  more  recently  described  I  find  that  D.  lati- 
volliSy  I^ea  (which  1  have  received  from  its  author),  is  evi- 
dently the  species  that  Waterhouse  described  as  Spencei;  and 
an  examination  of  the  presumable  type  of  D.  prasina^  Macl. 
(in  the  Macleay  ^Museum),  has  satisfied  me  that  it  is  the  in- 
sect which  I  described  as  D.  Kershnwi,  Macleav's  beine  the 
older   name. 

I  have  now  indicated  as  synonyms  10  of  56  names  that 
have  been  used  for  /)ipln(C( phnhr.  Of  the  remaining  46  1 
have  been  able  to  ideiitifv,  with  more  or  less  confidence,  and 
tabulate  the  characters  of,  35  of  the  species  that  they  repre- 
sent, and  T  furnish  below  descriptions  of  6  new  species,  brinc- 
inf,'  the  total  to  41  species.  There  are  thus  left  11  names  to 
be  accounted  for.  on  which  T  make  the  following  notes.  To 
preT)are  these  notes  T  have  visited  the  Sydney  Museums,  and 
have  there  examined  the  s])ecimens  bearing  the  names  that 
Macleay  used  for  D'l jtJntrt phnhr,  but,  unfortunately,  with  not 
very  satisfactory  results,  as  there  is  in  very  few  instances  any 
mark  to  indicate  the  actual  type.  Tn  some  cases  specimens  of 
more  than  one  species  bear  the  same  name,  and  in  one  in- 
stance the  presumable   type  differs   widely  in   colouring  from 
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the  description.     T  place  the  names  now  to  be  treated  of  in 
alphabetical  order :  — 

D,  azurti'pennis,  Macl.  The  presumable  type  (in  the  Mac- 
leay  MuseumJ  does  not  seem  to  me  to  differ  from  i),  pv/chella, 
Waterh.     It  is  a  female. 

JJ.  caruLea,  Macl.  Type  presumably  in  the  Brisbane 
Museum,  which  I  have  not  visited.  The  description  would  fit 
several  species. 

D,  cuprta,  Macl.  The  presumable  type  (in  the  Macleay 
Museum)  appears  to  me  D.  rugosa,  Boisd.,  var. 

JJ.  fill gi da,  Boisd.  The  description  cannot  be  identified 
with  any  particular  species. 

D.  hirti'pennis,  Macl.  Type  presumably  in  the  Brisbane 
Museum.  The  description  does  not  enable  me  to  place  the 
species  in  my  tabulation ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  good  species  which 
I  have  not  seen. 

D.  humtralhy  Macl.  The  presumable  type  (in  the  Macleay 
Museum)  appears  to  me  to  be  1),  rugosa,  Boisd.,  var. 

JJ.  lafipcjinls,  Macl.  Type  presumably  in  the  Brisbane 
Museum.  The  description  contains  no  definite  information 
as  to  whether  the  longitudinal  sulcus  of  the  pronotum  is 
divided  in  its  basal  part.  If  it  be  not  divided,  latijjcnnls  is 
probably  near  Masfersi,  Macl.  ;  if  it  is  divided,  the  species  will 
stand  in  my  tabulation  near  parvula,  Waterh. 

/).  lateralis,  Macl.  I  can  find  no  difference,  except  a 
little  in  colour,  between  the  presumable  type  (in  the  Macleay 
Museum)  and  the  species  which  stands  in  the  same  Museum 
(correctly,  I  have  no  doubt)  as  I),  pi/f/maa^  Waterh. 

IJ.  oh  scurf  I.  Macl.  The  presumable  type  in  the  Macleay 
Museum  does  not  appear  to  differ,  except  in  colour,  from  that 
of  D.  nit/f/frollis,  Macl.  The  only  definite  distinction  that  the 
description  indicates  consists  in  the  greater  length  of  the 
lateral  foveoe  of  the  pronotum  in  oh  scum ;  but  I  do  not  find 
this  a  reliable  cliaracter,  except  in  a  few  instances  of  very 
peculiar  lateral  fove.ne.  The  length  of  these  foveae  varies  some- 
what witliin  the  limits  of  a  species,  and  also  appears  different 
from  different  })oints  of  view. 

T).  puhircvfris^  Burm.  The  description  of  this  species  is 
very  defective,  and  is  founded  on  a  female  example.  I  am 
fairly  confident,  however,  that  the  insect  it  represents  is  D, 
ruffosd.  Boisd.  Macleay  makes  the  name  a  synonym  of  colas- 
pifJoulfii,  Macl.  (?Gyll.),  hut,  inter  alia  multa,  the  size  that 
Burmeister  assigns  is  much  too  small  for  that  identification. 
Accordiiif^  to  Burmeister,  T).  rvgosa,  Boisd.,  is  a  synonym  of 
D.  aunilfnta,  Kirby  ;  but  the  latter  is  one  of  the  species  that 
even  tlie  vague  description  of  D.  rugosa  cannot  be  made  to  fit. 
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D.  Waterhousei,  Burm.  Macleay  says  that  he  has  never 
seen  this  species.  Neither  have  I  seen  any  species  that  fits 
the  description.  Burmeister  says  that  the  form  of  its  front 
tibiae  is  very  remarkable,  but  the  description  of  the  tibiae  that 
follows  does  not  specify  any  character  that  is  not  found  in 
other  species. 

I  now  add  notes  on  a  few  species  which  seem  to  call  for 
special  remark. 

D.  pidchella^  Waterh.  The  female  of  this  species  is  stat- 
ed by  Blanchard  to  have  mucronate  elytra.  This  is  incor- 
rect. Probably  Blanchard  had  before  him  the  female  of  the 
species  which  Macleay  subsequently  named  Barnardi. 

D.  pusilla,  Waterh.  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  this 
species.  Its  author  says  that  it  is  unique  in  the  Macleay 
Museum,  but  I  have  failed  to  find  it  there.  The  description 
does  not  mention  any  very  salient  character  by  w^hich  the  in- 
sect would  be  easily  recognized.  Waterhouse  says  that  its 
allies  are  D.  parvida  and  D,  Spencei — two  species  that  cer- 
tainly are  not  closely  allied,  inter  se,  among  the  many  Dlphu- 
rephalce.  now  known. 

D.  smarrif/dida,  Burm.  It  is  possible  (but  only  possible) 
that  Macleay  may  be  right  in  making  pusdia,  Waterh.,  a 
synonym  of  this  species.  It  is  most  improbable  that  he  had 
seen  the  type  of  D.  umaraf/dida,  and  the  description  of  that 
species  would  fit  almost  any  Diphucephala.  I  have  used  Bois- 
duval's  name  for  a  species  which  will,  I  think,  be  recognizable 
bv  the  characters  indicated  in  my  tabulation,  because  that 
species,  being  one  of  the  many  that  Boisduval's  quasi-descrip- 
tion  fits,  was  taken  at  no  great  distance  from  Paramatta  (the 
hahifnf  cited  for  i^marnffdida),  and  under  those  circumstances 
it  seems  hardly  safe  to  describe  it  as  a  new  species. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  characters  by  which 
the  D'iphucephahr  known  to  me  may  be  distinguished:  — 

A.  Legs  red. 

B.  Longitudinal     sulcus     of     pronotum 
even   and   narrow  (in  some  species 
subob-^olete). 
C.   Pnncturation     of    pronotum     very 
fine  and  close  (confluent). 

D.  Size  large  (4  1.  or  more) sericea,  Kirhy 

DD.  Size  small  (less  than  3  1.)     ... 
E.   Scutellnm    not   punctured      ...      pubescens,  Marl. 

r.r^   ^^'   '^^'1*^1^""^    punctured  ...     puberula,   Bhjrkh. 

CC.   Puncturation    of    pronotum    not 
asC. 

D    Base  of  elytra  widely  testaceous     pulcherrima.    Blnrkh. 
ni>.    Ma^e   of  elytra    not   testaceous 
E.  Lateral      margins      of     elvtra 
strongly  dentate  in  the  middle 
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ignota,   Mad, 
nitenS)  Mail, 
rufipes,  Waterh. 


spreta,   Blackb. 
nitidicollifi,     Mad. 


riohmondia,  Mad. 
I  i  neat  a,    Boisd. 


minima,  Mad. 


castanoptera,  Waierh. 


£E.  Lateral  margins  of  elytra  at 
most  feebly  angular  in  the 
middle 

F.  Sculpture    of    elytra     obso- 
lete around  the  apex 
FF.  Sculpture    of    elytra    uni- 
form, or  nearly  so     ... 
BB.  Longitudinal    sulcus    of   pronotum 
very    wide    and    deep ;    lateral    sulci 
large    and     approximating    to    each 
other. 
C.  Pubescence  of  elytra  not   running 
in  conspicuous  vitta?. 
D.  Size  very  large  (5  1.) 
DD.   Size  much  smaller  (41.  or  less) 
OC.  Pubescence  of  elytra    running  in 
conspicuous  vittte. 
D    Elytra  very  coarsely  punctulate ; 

red  with  greenish   gloss 
DD.  Elytra    less    coarsely    punctu- 
late, green 
BBH.   Longitudinal  sulcus   of  pronotum 
double  at  bas^     ... 
AA.   i^egs  metallic,  and  of  dark  colour. 
B.  Elvtra    red 
BB.  Elytra  metallic. 

C.   I^Migitiidinal    .sulcus    of    pronotum 
not  douhlo  in   hind   part. 
D.   Front  tJjifP  nnnrmod  externally 
above  apical  process. 
E.    Innf'i"       margins      of       clypcal 
eniarginution    parallel    or   sub- 
parallel      in      male.        Elytral 
punctures    deep     and     well-de- 
nned. 
F.   Pronotum   somewhat   strong- 
ly and  less  finely  punctured 
FF.    Pronotum    very    finely    and 
feebly   punctulate. 
(J.    Pygidiuni    of   female    with 
a    large,    deep   impression 
CIG.   Pygidiuni  of  female  even 
EE.   Inner      margins     of    clypeal 
emargi  nation       strongly      di- 
verging   in    male.          Elytral 
punctures     feebler     and     less 
destined 
DD.   Front    tibia*   with   an    external 
tootli    above  the   apical  process. 
*E.   l*ronotum     with     longitudinal 
sulcus     narrow,     continuous, 
and  even. 
F.    Inner    apical    spur   of    male 
liind  tibia    small,   like   that 
of    intermediate    tibia;    fe- 
male pygidium    not   having 
an  elevated  flat  area.  

*  T).   Cnifrri,  Blackb,   (placed   under  EE),  is  somewhat  inter, 
mediate  between  the  two  aggregates. 


beryllina,  Burm. 


Hopei,    Wnierh. 
furcata,  Guhr. 


Mastersi,   Mad. 
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G.  Inner  margins  of  clypeal 
emargination  of  male 
quite  parallel,  or  even  ap- 
proximating towaras 
apex 


H.  Elytral 
seriate, 
pressed, 
close 

HH.  Elvtral 


uncturation 
ightlj'       im- 
and   not    very 


p  uncturation 
very  close,  strongly  im- 
presssed,    and   scarcely 

D^K  lc»i.€        •>>  ••>  ••• 

GG.  Inner  margins  of  clypeal 
emarirination      evidently 
divei'^ing   in  male 
FF.  Inner  apical  spur  of  male 
hind    tihiii    very    long;    fe- 
male   pygidium    bearing   a 
flat  elevated  area     ... 
EK.  Dorsal    sulcus    of    pronotum 
very    diflferent    in    front   and 
hind     parts,     or     very    wide 
throughout. 
F.  Front    angles    of    pronotum 
dentate,       well       separated 
from  the  head. 
O.   Soutellnm    not    both   very 
flat,      and     closely      and 
finely  asperate. 
H.  The    lateral    edging    of 
the     elytra     does      not 
quite    reach    the    base. 
Size   very    large    (more 
than  4  1.). 
1.   Middle  of  lateral  mar- 
gins     of      prothorax 
.stron^Iv        dentiiorni 
TT.   Middle"     of        lateral 
in[nfz:in<   of  prothorax 
fo(>hly   angular 
HU.   TiMteial       <Hlgiiig       of 
<'lytra     normal. 
I.   Pnnctnre>     of     prono- 
tum      isolated       and 
well-defint'd,    for   the 
most    pa  it    including 
a  single  granule. 
J.  Lateral       sulci       of 
pronotum       widely 
separated  from 

longitudinal  sul- 
cus: female  elytra 
mucronate 
J  J.  Lateral  sulci  of 
pronotum  nearly 
or  quite  reach  the 
longitudinal  sul- 
eus  :  female  elytra 
normal. 


Ghildreni,  Waterh 

affinis,   Waterh. 
Edwardsi,    Waterh. 


colaspidoidee,    5tacl. 

(fOyilJ 


elegans,   Blackb. 


laticeps.   Mad. 


Bamardi,    3farf. 
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K.  Transversely     im- 
pressed      oehind 
scutellum ;      api- 
cal part  of  pygi- 
dium  nitid,  with 
basal  pilose  area 
triangularly  pro- 
duced 
KK.  Not  having  ely- 
tra     and     pygi- 
dium  as   "K." 
L.   Hind     part     of 
scutellum  bear- 
ing     a      deep, 
round   fovea  ... 
LL.  Pygidium  nor- 
mal 
II.  Punctures    of   prono- 
tum      feeble,      ill-de- 
fined,   and    generally 
including  several  nii- 
nut-e  grannies. 
J.   Side«        of        elytra 
(viewed     from     the 
side)  quite  straight 
J  J.   Sides       of       elytra 
(viewed     from     the 
side)    sinuate. 
K.  Elytral  punctura- 
tion     moderately 
strong     and     not 
ex  c  e  p  t  i  onally 
close. 
L.  Pnncturation  of 
pronotnm     (ex- 
cept   fine  clo'^ 
asperity)        all 
but    wantintj;... 
LL.   Larger     punc- 
tures of  prono- 
tnm  quite   dis- 
tinct. 
.AT.    Brill  iantly 
nitid  ;   longi- 
tudinal    sul- 
cus   of     pro- 
n    o   t    u    111 
forming         a 
large         sub- 
quadrate   ca- 
vity in  front 
of  base 
MM.  Much    less 
nitid ;    long- 
itudinal   Slll- 
cus    of    pro- 
notum    smal- 
ler   and    not 
quadrate    ... 


aurolimbata,  Blanch. 


pulchella,  Waterh. 
smaragdula,    BoisdJ 


rectipennis,  BJackh. 


sordida,  Bhirkh. 


quad  rat  icera.    Blanch 


angustioepe,  yfac]. 
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KK.  Elytral  punc- 
turation  excep- 
tionally fine  and 

^&^/aO  •  •  •  ■  •  • 

(i(i.  Sciitelliim  very  flat  and 
even,   closely     and    finely 
asperate. 
H.  Elytra       normally      (at 
most)   oostate. 

I.  Sculpture  of  head  and 

pronotum  strongly  of 
subareolate  character 

II.  No  distinct  areolae, 
but  only  fine  close 
asperity,  forming 
sculpture  of  head 
and  pronotum 

HH.  Elytra    strongly     cos- 

FF.  Front  angles  of  pronotum 
obtuse  and  not  Jit    all  pro- 
minent 
CC.  Longitudinal  sulcus  of  pronotum 
doubled  in  basal  part. 
D.  Front  tibiae  without   any   exter- 
nal tooth  above  the  apical  pro- 
jection 
DD.  An    external     tooth    on    front 
tibiie  above    the   apical    projec- 
tion. 
E.  Pronotum  more   or  less   nitid, 
its     puncturation     not     very 
close  and  fine. 
F.  The   two  parts  of  the  longi- 
tudinal sulcus  of  pronotum 
separated  by  a  sharp  strong 
ricige    ... 
FF.  The  two  parts  of  the  longi- 
tudinal sulcus  of  pronotum 
.separated    by  a    feebly-rais- 
ed obtuse  ridge. 
0.  Elytra    more    closely    and 
less    coarsely    punctulate 
GO.  Elvtra      more      coarsely 
and   loss   closely    punctu- 

1  cl  1/  \^  ••■  •••  ■•• 

EE.  Pronotum  subopaque.  owing 
to  the  very  fine  and  close  as- 
perity of  its  surface  ... 


ere  bra,    Blackb, 


Spencei,    Waterh. 


Carteri,  Blackb. 
praisina,   Mad. 

rugoea,  Boisd, 


parvula,   Waierh. 


aurulenta,    Khby 


purpureitareis,    Mad. 


obsoleta,    Mad. 


pygmsea,  Waterh. 


D.  pithfrifh,  sp.  nov.  Minus  nitida ;  viridis,  antennis  clypeo 
pedibusque  testaceo-rufis ;  supra  pube  sat  densa  brevi 
adpre.ssa  fulva  vestita  (hac  in  pygidio  et  in  corpore  sub- 
tus  dilutiori  magis  densa) ;  capita  (ut  pronotum)  confer- 
tim  subtiliter  aspere  punctulato ;  prothorace  sat  trans- 
verso,  supra  lono^itudinaliter  anguste  leviter  canaliculate, 
sulcis  lateralibus  parvis  (inter  se   remotis),  antice  fortiter 
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angustato,   lateribus  minus  arcuatis  ad  mediam  partem 
dentato-angulatis  pone  medium  leviter  sinuatis,  angulis 
posticis  subrectis ;  scutello   subtiliter  punctulato ;   elytris 
confertim  subtiliter  aspere  punctulatis,  vix  manifesto  cos- 
tulatis;  tibiis  anticis  extus  antice  bidentatis. 
Maris  clypeo  sat  producto,  quadrato,  angulatim  emarginato. 
Feminae  clypeo  minus  fortiter  minus  angulatim  emarginato; 
elytris  ad  apicem  haud  mucronatis.    Long.,  2J  1. ;  lat.  If  1. 
Closely   allied  to  D.  puhesceriSy  MacL,   but  easily  distin- 
guishable by  its  smaller  and  punctulate  scutellum,  and  by  the 
non-mucronate  apex  of  the  elytra  in  the  female.     This  species 
is  confused  in  the  Macleay  collection  with  IJ,  pubescens,  Macl., 
but  it  is  the  one  of  the  two  that  does  not  agree  with  Macleay's 
description  of  pubescens. 

N.  Queensland  (Kuranda) ;  taken  by  Mr.  Dodd. 

D.  jjulrherrirnrij  sp.  nov.  Mas.  Nitida,  laetissime  viridis,  an- 
tennis  (clava  nigra  exceptis)  palpis  pedibus  (tarsis  omni- 
bus et  tibiis  posticis  plus  minusve  infuscatis  exceptis)  et 
elytrorum  parte  tertia  basali  (sutura  viridi  excepta)  clare 
testaecis;  capite,  pronoti  lateribus,  pygidio,  et  corpore 
subtus,  setis  minutis  adpressis  testaceo-griseis  densissime 
vestitis;  clypeo  sat  producto,  quadrato,  antice  late  leviter 
emarginato ;  capite  crebre  subaspere  punctulato ;  pro- 
thoraoe  leviter  transverso,  supra  longitudinaliter  anguste 
canaliculato,  transversim  prope  marginem  lateralem 
breviter  sulcato,  antice  fortiter  angustato,  minus  crebre 
(latera  versus  confertim  subaspere)  subfortiter  punctu- 
lato (puncturis  simplicibus),  lateribus  arcuatis  vix  sinua- 
tis  pone  medium  angulatis  nee  dentatis,  angulis  posticis 
subrectis  (vix  obtusis) ;  elytris  subseriatim  subrugulose 
fortiter  punctulatis,  costis  raanifestis  circiter  4  instructis ; 
tibiis  anticis  extus  antice  bidentatis. 

The  remarkable  colouring  of  this  beautiful  species  sepa- 
rates it  widely  from  all  its  described  congeners.  Long.,  3i  1. ; 
lat.,  IJ   1. 

N.  Queensland  (Cairns).     Sent  by  Mr.  French. 

D.  recti pennis,  sp.  nov.  Mas.  Sat  nitida:  sat  anjyusta  ;  elonor- 
ata ;  coerula,  purpureo-tincta,  antennis  nigris ;  supra 
parce  subtus  sat  crebre  albido-pubescens ;  capite  crebre 
subtiliter  ruguloso ;  clypeo  lato,  transversim  quadrato, 
antice  reflexo  et  sat  prof  undo  emarginato ;  prothorace 
minus  transverso,  supra  obscure  subareolato  (areolis 
granula  minuta  nonnulla  includentibus),  sulco  longitu- 
dinali  simplici  sat  profundo  ab  apice  ad  basin  gradatim 
latiori,  sulcis  lateralibus  sat  profundis  supra  haud  plane 
conjunctis,  lateribus  in  medio  dentato-angulatis,  angulis 
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anticis  leviter  dentiformibus  posticis  obtuse  rectis;  scu- 
tello  minus  aequali  vix  perspicue  punctulato :  elytris 
modice  [fere  ut  Z>.  colaspidoidis,  Macl.  (?  Gyll.)]  sculptu- 
ratis,  lateribus  rectis;  tibiis  anticis  extus  ant  ice  modice 
(ut  D.  Edwardsi,  Waterh.),  bidentatis,  intus  baud  pro- 
ductis.     Long.,  3  1.;  lat.,  1^  1. 

Remarkable  for  the  straightness  of  the  margin  of  the 
elytra,  which  is  more  straight  even  than  that  of  D.  jndchtUa. 
The  present  insect  resembles  pulchella  in  some  respects,  but  its 
pronotum  is  very  differently  sculptured — the  sculpture  hav- 
ing an  areolated  appearance  after  the  manner  of  that  of  D. 
Spf/icti,  Waterh.,  and  others — and  the  longitudinal  sulcus 
of  the  pronotum  is  in  the  hind  part  very  much  wider  than 
that  of  pulchella,  and  continues  to  widen  quite  to  the  actual 
hind  margin  of  the  segment.  The  colour  seems  to  change  from 
blue  to  green,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
specimen  is  looked  at.  The  bidentation  of  the  front  tibiae  is 
of  the  character  of  the  same  in  D,  Edwardsi^  rather  than  in 
J),  rohispidoides. 

Australia;  T  do  not  know  exact  habitat:  unique  in  my 
collection. 

1).  fffj'dida,  sp.  nov.  Sat  nitida;  obscuxc  cuprea  nonnihil  viri- 
diniicans,  vel  aenea,  antennis  palpisque  obscure  ferru- 
gineis;  supra  sat  sparsim  subtus  raagis  crebre  albido- 
pubescens;  capite  crebre  subtiliter  punctulato,  puncturia 
nonnullis  majoribus  vix  impressis;  prothorace  sat  trans- 
verso,  supra  sat  obsolete  subareolato  (areolis  granula 
minuta  nonnulla  includentibus),  sulco  longitudinali  sim- 
pliri  sat  prof  undo  ab  apice  ad  basin  gradatim  latiori, 
sulcis  latoralibus  sat  profundis  supra  vix  plane  conjinic- 
tis,  lateribus  in  medio  angulatis  vix  dentatis,  angulis  an- 
ticis manifcste  prominentibus  vix  dentiformibus  posticis 
obtuse  subrectisj  scutello  longitudinaliter  canaliculato, 
postire  nonnihil  impresso,  vix  manifesto?  punctulato; 
elytris  modice  [fere  ut  D.  cnlaspidoidea,  Macl.  (?  Gyll.^] 
sculpturatis,  lateribus  sinuatis ;  tibiis  anticis  extus  antice 
modice  (ut  J).  Fdirrtrdsi^  Waterh.)  bidoiitatis,  intus  baud 
productis. 

Maris  clypeo  ut  praecedentis  (D.  rt  cfipt nnx,  Blaekb.)  ;  feminae 
antice  leviter  sinuatim  omarginato.  Lone.,  2?-3.\  1.  :  lat.. 
U-1?  1. 

This  species  stands  unnamed  in  the  Macleay  Museum. 
Tt  is  of  an  obscure  dingy-copper  or  bronzy  colour,  with  dull 
greenish  reflexions,  the  green  somewhat  more  pronounced  on 
the  under-surface.  It  is  especially  characterized  by  the  ex- 
treme faintness  of  the  quasi-areolation  of  its  pronotum.     It 
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does  not  seem  very  closely  allied  .to  any  other  species  known 
to  me.    1  have  taken  it  in  some  numbers. 
Xtw  South  Wales;  Blue  Mountains. 

D.  crthnty  sp.  nov.  Mas.  Sat  nitida ;  supra  Isete  viridis,  sub- 
tus  cyanea,  antennis  (clava  obscura  excepta)  ferrugineis ; 
supra  sat  sparsim  subtus  magis  crebre  albido-pubescens  : 
capite  crebre  subtilissinie  aspera :  clypeo  minus  lato, 
niodice  producto,  autice  angulatim  sat  fortiter  emargi- 
nato ;  prothorace  sat  transverso,  supra  obscure  subareo- 
lato  (areolis  granula  niinuta  uonnuUa  includentibus), 
sulco  longitudinali  ab  apice  ad  basin  gradatini  latiori 
(parte  postica  fere  subquadrata),  sulcis  lateralibus  sat  pro- 
tuudis  supra  (certo  adspectu)  conjunctis,  lateribus  in 
medio  angulatis  baud  plane  dentatis,  angulis  anticis  sub- 
dentiforniibus  posticis  sat  rectis  :  scutello  longitudinaliter 
canaliculato,  subtiliter  punctulato  ;  elytris  crebre  minus 
fortiter  Iquani  /J.  cn/asp{(/fNY//s^  Macl.  (?  Gyll.),  niulto 
niai^Ls  crebre  minus  fortiter]  sculpturatis,  lateribus  levi- 
ter  sinuatis ;  tibiis  anticis  antice  extus  leviter  bidentatis, 
intus  inerniibus.  Long.,  '2  J  1.  ;  lat.,  ItV  ^• 
The  sculpture  of  tlie  elytra  of  this  species  is  not  much 
different  from  that  of  I).  pygmaUy  Waterh.  My  specimen  was 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Lea.  without  indication  of  exact  habitat^ 
as  D.  purpureit(trsis,  Macl,  which,  however,  has  widely  differ- 
ent sculpture  of  the  pionotum. 
Australia. 

/j.  Cf/rftri,  sp.  nov.  !Mas.  ^at  nitida:  obscure  viri 
di.s,  plus  minusve  aureo-niicans,  antennis  pedibusquo 
picesct'ntibus :  supra  sat  sparsim  subtus  magis  crebre 
albido-puhcvscens  :  capite  cum  pronoto  cnnfertim  subtilis- 
sinie aspero :  I'lypeo  lato,  transversim  quadrato,  antice 
roHexo  sat  profunde  emarginato  :  prothorace  sat  fortiter 
transverso,  supra  sulco  longitudinali  subobsoleto  sod  sat 
lato,  sulcis  lateralibus  sat  magnis  vix  profundis  supra  nullo 
modo  conjunctis  lateribus  in  medio  angulatis  (angulis 
subdentiformibus),  angulis  anticis  subdentiformibus  pos- 
ticis subrectis  ;  scutello  sat  piano  sat  aequali,  confertim 
aspero  :  elytris  crebro  minus  fortiter  fquam  /).  rnhr.^pidol- 
ffif,  Macl.  ( ?  ^yll-)  multro  magis  crebre  paullo  minus  for- 
titer] ])uctulatis.  vix  perspicue  costulatis,  lateribus  sinu- 
atis, tibiis,  anticis  antice  extus  bidentatis  intus  inermibus. 
Long..  2'/  1.  :  lat.,  1.^  1. 

Allied  to  D.  Sperfrei^  Waterh.,  but  much  less  strongly 
scul))tured,  anct  of  duller  colouring.  The  longitudinal  sulcus 
of  the  pronntum  is  remarkably  faint,  and  does  not  increase  in 
width    hindward  in  any  considerable  degree.       Such  as  it  is. 
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however,  this  sulcus  is  disfinctly  wide,  but  to  a  casual  glance 
it  does  not  appear  very  much  different  from  that  of  some 
species  with  a  faint  but  (when  closely  examined)  much  nar- 
rower sulcus. 

New  South  Wales;  Kosciusko. 

SERICOIDES. 

AUTOMOLUS. 

I  furnished  some  preliminary  notes  on  this  genus  in  the 
preceding  memoir  of  the  present  series  (T.R.S.S.A.,  1905),  in 
the  course  of  which  I  pointed  out  i>hat  its  essential  feature  of 
distinction  from  Liparetrus  is  in  my  opinion  the  structure  of 
its  front  tibiae.  Subsequent  observation  has  shown  that  this 
same  character  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  known  Aus- 
tralian genera  of  Seiicoid  Melolont hides,  except  Caulobius  and 
the  very  widely  separated  genus  McKchidius,  Caulobius  was 
founded  by  Le  Guillou  (Rev.  ZooL,  1844,  p.  224),  for  a 
species  from  Hobart  which  he  named  villosus*  and  of  which 
I  have  examples  from  the  locality  cited,  agreeing  perfectly 
with  the  descriptions,  both  generic  and  specific.  Blanchard 
(Cat.  Coll.  Ent.,  1850)  states  that  that  species  is  identical  with 
Silo  pa  pubesce7iSy  Er.,  and  Omaloplia  villigera,  Hombr.,  and 
Jacq.  (both  described  two  years  previously  to  Le  Guillou's 
description).  Blanchard's  authority  is  not  conclusive  in  res- 
pect of  Erichson's  species,  and  as  the  descriptions  do  not 
agree  ^e.g.,  Erichson  makes  the  claws  of  jmhearms  bifid)  he 
is  no  doubt  mistaken  in  respect  of  pnbescens.  But  as  he 
doubtless  had  the  collection  of  Hombrot  and  Jacquinot  before 
him,  his  authority  ought,  I  think,  to  be  accepted  for  the 
statement  that  0.  villigcra  is  a  Coidobius^  and,  that  being 
granted,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  right  in  identify- 
ing it  with  Le  Guillou's  insect,  which  must,  therefore,  stand 
as  C^nilfihiff-'i  (Onialoplin )  villiger,  Ilombr.  and  Jacq.  In  a 
former  memoir  (Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1898),  I  associated  provision- 
ally with  C.  viUiger  several  new  species  that  appeared  to  me 
(chieflv  on  account  of  different  farie'^)  not  unlikelv  to  be 
eventually  regarded  as  generically  distinct  from  it.  I  am 
still  of  the  same  opinion  regarding  these  in«:ects,  but  the  un- 
questionably close  structural  alliance  between  Avtomolufi  and 
Caulohins  villi ger  (in  spite  of  great  difference  of  facies)  onlv 
recentlv  observed  by  me,  aggravates  the  generic  difficultv. 
The  species  d^^scriber*  as  Caidnhii   (?)  in  my  former  memoir 


*  I  may  roinnrk  in  passing  tbat  by  a  clerical  error  I  called 
tliis  sporios  'T.  piihrarrns,  Le  GiiilL,"  instead  of 'T.  viflosus,  Le 
anil!.,"  in  Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1808,  p.  49.  T  hope  that  anyone  having 
rxTasioii  to  rofor  to  tlie  memoir  in  which  this  Inpsiix  calami  occTirs 
will  ho  good  oiiontxh  to  correct  it. 
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are  in  facies  intermediate  between  Automolus  and  Caulohius 
villiger,  in  view  of  which  I  regard  it  as  possible  that  the  two 
may  eventually  have  to  be  merged  in  one  aggregate,  the  name 
Automolus  being  dropped  as  a  synonym  of  Caulohius,  As, 
however,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  Automoli  from  (7.  villiger 
and  the  species  I  have  associated  with  it,  by  the  elytra  of  the 
former  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  propygidium  exposed, 
while  those  of  the  latter  almost  or  quite  cover  the  propy- 
gidium, it  is  convenient  to  inaintain  both  names  provisionally. 
The  following  tabulation  will  enable  the  student  to  distin- 
guish the  species  I  regard  as  Automoli  and  Cfivlohii  from  the 
rest  of  the  genera  that  seem  to  m*^-  to  form  with  them  a  natu- 
ral group,  and  also  from  all  other  known  Australian  genera  of 
Sericoides. 

A.  Claw«  simple. 

B.  ProsteriiJil  futures  closed. 

C.  Eyes  small,  not    (or    scarcely)  pro- 
minent,   and    very    conspicuously 
granulate. 
D.   Body  winged. 
E.   Front  tibire  not  as  in  EE. 
F.  Elytral     not     striped     with 
conspicuous  wide  pubescent. 
vittrt\ 
G.  Elytra         not        regularly 
striate. 
H.  Clypeus    strongly     mar- 
gined    in    front- 
HH.  Clypeus   not   (or  scar- 
cely) margined  in  front 
GO.  Elytra       regularly      and 
strongly  striate  ... 
FF.  Elytra    strijied    with     con- 
spieuous      wide     pubescent 

V    1-  v'  L  ( Vy  ••■  «>•  •••  ■•• 

EE.   Front     tibiae    having    exter- 
nally   a    straigbt    margin    be- 
tween  two  subapical  and  one 
basal  tooth. 
F.  Elytra  leaving   a   large  part 
of  the  propygidium  exposed 
FF.  Elytra      almost     or      quite 
covering    the    propygidium 
DD.  Body    apt-erous  ... 
CC   Eyes   not   as   in   the  above  genera 
BB.   Prosternal   sutures  open   to  receive 
the   antennje 
A  A.  Claws   not  simple 


Liparetrus 

Comophorus 

Microthopufl 

Haplopsis 


Automolus 

Caulobius 
Callabonica 
Colpochila  <fe  its  allies 

Mff>chidiu8 
H<'toronvx  &:  xts,  allies 


I  refer,  then,  to  Aiit(pmolus  as  distinguished  from  Caulo- 
hlus,  all  the  known  Australian  Serimifles  having  the  tibial 
structure  mentioned  above,  and  having  the  greater  part  of 
their  propygidium  not  covered  by  the  elytra.     Tliis  distinction 
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is  perhaps  opeu  to  objection  on  the  ground  that  accidental 
circumstances — such  as  distortion — may  affect  its  reliability; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  found  on  examination  that  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  propygidium  is,  in  the  case  of  Caulobius,  a  sur- 
face, from  its  want  of  sculpture  and  vestiture,  evidently  de- 
signed to  be  a  covered  part  of  the  body,  while  in  Automolui 
the  sculpture  and  vestiture  are  evidently  those  of  an  exposed 
segment,  and  are  more  or  less  uniform  with  those  of  the  py- 
gidium. 

The  antennae  of  Automolus  are  not  easy  to  examine,  the 
joints  between  the  2nd  and  the  club  being  very  short,  and 
their  sutures  difficult  to  distinguish.  When  paucity  of  speci- 
mens forbids  the  removal  of  an  antenna  I  have  been  unable 
to  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  the  number  of  joints  of  the  an- 
tennae in  the  species  before  me.  I  have  not,  therefore,  been 
able  to  use  this  character  in  tabulating  the  AyfomoU.  but  I 
can  say  that  the  antennae  are  by  no  means  of  uniform  struc- 
ture, there  being  in  most  of  the  species  eight  joints  only,  of 
which  three  form  the  club,  while  in  at  least  one  species  there 
are  certainly  nine  joints,  of  which  three  form  the  club,  and 
in  two  species  known  to  nie  the  club  (of  at  least  one  sex)  con- 
sists of  four  joints. 

The  Avtomnli  have  a  most  remarkable  sexual  cliaracter 
in  tlie  elytra  of  the  female,  which  appears  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  descriptions  of  all  the  hitherto  described  species. 
This  consists  in  an  elevated  nitid  space  (varying  in  size  and 
position  with  the  species),  which  in  some  (^./7.,  porrrti^, 
Blanch.)  is  extremely  conspicuous;  while  in  others  it  is  small 
enouG^li  to  ])c  easily  disregarded.  Other  sexual  characters  are 
found  in  the  cfreator  elongation  of  the  antennal  flabellum  and 
pecnliarities  (very  ])ronounced  in  some  species)  in  the  front 
tarsi  of  the  male. 

According  to  Burmeister  (who  uses  tlie  name  "Lipare- 
trifht^'  for  the  aggregate,  which  Lacordaire — and  I  in  these 
ni(MT;<)irs-  call  "St  riroidrs^' j  the  gienera  Automolus  and 
Ctfulohiitf;  belong  to  different  sub- aggregators  distinguished  by 
the  comparative  length  of  the  ventral  segments — the  5th  seg- 
ment in  the  former  being  longer  than,  and  in  the  latter  equal 
to.  the  4th.  My  oh.servations  show  that  there  is  an  evident 
variation  in  this  respect  in  closely-allied  species,  correspond- 
ing to  the  variation  in  the  size  and  prominence  of  the  pr-^py- 
ofidium  on  the  dor.sal  surface-  so  that  Burmeister's  distinction 
between  A  ufoiiiofus  and  f  aulohiiiA  is  in  reality  the  same  that 
T  have  indicated  in  the.  tabulation  above.  I  cannot,  however, 
regard  it  as  of  sufticient  inij^ortance  to  be  used  in  tormmg 
groups  of  genera — indeed,  as  already  remarked,  I  doubt  its 
being  even  generic. 
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It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  elytra  of  the  typical 
Auiomoli  have  a  characteristic  outline.  Their  lateral  margin 
is  more  or  less  strongly  sinuate,  and  they  are  narrowed  be- 
hind in  such  fashion  that  outside  a  short  apical  portion  of 
them  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  is  to  a  g^reater  or  1-ess  ext-ent 
visible  on  either  side.  In  ( 'auJobius  villiger^  and  in  the  other 
species  that  I  now  attribute  to  Caulohius,  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  elytra  are  straight,  or  almost  straight,  and  the  elytra 
are  not  narrowed  hindward  ;  but  one  which  T  attributed  for- 
merly to  (^aulohius,  and  which  I  now  transfer  to  Autottwlus 
on  account  of  its  exposed  propygidium  [A.  fCavlnhiiif^)  eimne- 
scens^^  has  elytra  intermediate  in  form  between  those  of  a 
typical  Automolus  and  of  f'anJobitis  villigfr. 

It  appears  to  me  quite  possible  that  wlien  both  sexes  are 
known  of  all  the  species  which  I  now  place  in  Aviomulus  and 
Caufohius  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  form,  for  species  that 
do  not  appear  quite  at  home  in  cither  of  those  genera,  at  least 
one  new  genus.  Meanwhile,  the  tabulation  given  above  will 
enable  the  student  to  assign  without  hesitation  anv  of  them 
to  the  genus  in  which  I  should  place  it. 

Hitherto  only  the  typical  species  (arif/usfuhis,  Burm.)  has 
been  referred  to  Antomolus,  but  17  other  names,  which  appear 
to  me  clearly  referable  to  this  f,anus,  have  been  given  to 
species  that  have  been  attributed  by  their  authors  to  Lijxin  - 
triis  or  (^aulohius.  Three  of  these  names,  however.  I  believe 
to  be  synonyms,  viz.,  Avtnwolus  f  f.i f)nr(tru.< )  h(is(iJi.<^  Macl. 
(nee.  li\KJ\Qh.)  =  hiroh)r :  Bhickb..  Avifnunlnx  { Lipartf  /  u>i ) 
Cooki :  ^IdixA.  =  (I (' pressu}^,  Blanch.,  Auto//ioIifs  ( Jj'ipar('fru<)  unt- 
cfJor,  Macl.  — //^/w///.>\  Blanch.,  frniale.  1  regard  it  as  barely 
possible  that  also  Automolus  (  Tjipar<  i  i  us )  nlpirold,  Blackb. — 
anrpisfuhia,  Burm.  This  synonymy  will  be  found  more  fully 
discussed  below.  I  therefore  rccjard  Avtrnnnhis  as  consist in£( 
of  15  species,  already  described,  and  to  these  I  have  now  to 
add  6  new  species,  bringinsr  tlie  number  of  Auvtralir-ni 
Autftwoli  up  to  21,  all  of  which  1  l)elicvo  that  1  know,  except 
rnigj/sfuhts,  Burm. 

Tlie  follf»\vin£f  is  a  tabulation  of  the  distinctive  characters 
«»f  the  species  that  I  ]:)lace  in  the  s^cnus  A  it f 0711  ohm  :  — 

A.    liat-oial     pint     of    rlytra     verticnl,     its 

limits  defined    Iwth   above    and    b<'U>w. 

.Vnteiiiial     elul)     foiir-jointed     in    botli 

soxes.    so  far   as  known. 

H.    Pilosity  of  elytiji    a*^  lontr  a>  of   pro- 

notnra     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      hibpidus.   Mud. 

BR.    Pilosity  of  elytra  niueli   shorter    .  .      aureu.'^.     BJnrkh. 
AA.   Lateral   part   of  elytra    not   as    in   A. 
.\nt4'nnal   elnh.   <o  fnr  a>  known,  only 
three-jointed  in  both  .sexes. 
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B.  Head      and     pronotum     with     long 

dense,  generally  erect,  pilosity. 

C.  Pygidium  clothed  with  fine  hairs. 

D.  Pilosity  of    pronotum    dark,    at 

least  in  middle  part  of  disc. 

E.  Elytra  red,  in  some   examples 

somewhat  blackish  along  base. 

F.  Pilosity  of  propygidium  and 

pygidium  long         ...         ... 

FF.  Pilosity      of     propygidium 
and    pvgidium  short 
EE.  Elytra  black. 
*  F.  Two  rows    of    punctures    in 
each  of  the  elytral   stria?... 
FF.  Elytra    not    having    striae 
furnished  with  two  rows  of 
punctures 
DD.  Pilosity   of   pronotum   entirely 
of  pale  colour. 
E.  Nitid  area  on  elytra  of  female 
is     sublateral      and     extends* 
from   base   to  apex 
EE.  Nitid    area    on    elytra   of  fe- 
male   is    sublateral    and  sub- 
apical       (a       sharply-limited, 
large,   strong  convexity) 
EEE,  Nitid  area  on  elytra  of  fe- 
male   much    smaller,   at    most 
not    a    sharply-limited   strong 
convexity. 
F.  Elytra  red,  or.  at  any  rate, 
only  blackish  across  base. 
0.  Clypens  much  produced  in 
both   sexes.        Elytra    not 
closely  punctured.      Male 
front  tarsi  very  thick    ... 
GG.  Clypeus    much   less    pro- 
duced.       Elytra      closely 
punctured.      Male    front 
tarsi     much     less     thick- 
ened. 
H.  Pubescence    of  propygi- 
dium     and     pygidium 
close    and    entirely    ad- 
presKcd    ... 
HH.   Pubescence   of    propy- 
gidium erect,  finer,  and 
less    close 
FF.  Elytra      black,      with      an 
oblique  red  area  on  disc  ... 
CO.  Pygidium     clothed     with     coarse 
scale-like    setfr 
BB.   Head  and   pronotum    clothed    with 
fine,  erect,  very  short,  and  extreme- 
ly dense  pilo'Nity 


bicolor,    liiaekb. 
Burmeisteri,  Mad. 

stria tipennis.  Mad. 

funereus,    Blackh. 


semitifer,    Blackb. 


poverus,    Blanch, 


aJpicola,    Blackb. 


ordinatus.  Mad. 

depressus,   Blanch. 
pictus,   Blackb. 
valffoides.  Blnnch. 

irrasus,  Blackb. 


*  T  aoridoutally  omitted  to  examine  the  type  of  this  inject 
in  the  Macleay  Museum,  and  therefore  have  determined  its  place 
in  this  tabulation  by  a  study  of  the  description. 
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BBB.  Head    and  pronotiim    with    little 
pilosity.     at     most     fine    adpressed 
sparse  nairs. 
C.  Punctures  of  pronotum  very  coarse 

and  by  no  means   close    ...         ...      pygmwus,    Mad. 

CC.  Punctures  of  pronotum  not  as  C.  (fBurm.) 

D.  Propygidium    of     comparatively 
small  size. 
E.  Clypeus  of  male  much  narrow- 
ed forward  and  rounded  at 
apex    ...         ...         ...         ...     evaneecens,  Bfackh. 

EE.  Clypeus      of     male       wider, 
shorter,     and     tridentate     at 

apex        opaculus,    Blackh. 

DD.  Propygidium  enormous. 

E.  Ant«nnje  entirely  testaceous...      major,  Blackh. 
EE.  Club  of  antennae  black. 
F.  The  depreswd  part  of  pygi- 
dium  bears    a   longitudinal 
sulcus  ...         ...         ...      granulatus,  Blackh. 

FF.  The  depressed  part  of 
pygidium  not  longitudin- 
ally  sulcata  ...         ...         ...     humilis,  Blanch. 

I  shall  now  furnish  notes  on  species  already  described, 
and  add  descriptions  of  new  species. 

*4.  f Lijxircfrf/s)  hispiduff,  Ma-cl.  I  have  examined  the 
presumable  type  of  this  species  in  the  Macleay  Museum.  It 
is,  I  think,  a  male.  Two  specimens  in  my  own  collection  are 
certainly  male  and  female.  The  elytra  of  the  female  bear 
a  strongly  convex,  highly  nitid,  glabrous  elongate  sublateral 
area,  commencing  at  about  the  middle  of  the  length  and  bent 
inward  near  the  apex  to  join  the  subapical  callus.  It  does 
not  differ  much  from  the  male  in  other  respects.  In  both  sexes 
the  antennal  flabellum  has  four  joints,  which  are  a  little 
shorter  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

A.  (Liqyttrt  tnt^i )  (ninuii,  Blackb.  This  species  remains 
unique  in  the  South  Australian  ^Museum.  It  is  near  to  A, 
hitipidufi,  Macl.,  but  the  pilosity  of  its  elytra  is  so  much  shorter 
than  in  that  insect  that  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  specific 
validity.  The  specimen  is  a  male,  and  it  is  therefore,  though 
probable,  not  certain  that  its  female  has  antennae  with  a  four- 
jointed  flabellum. 

-I.  (J/rp"r('i nix)  J}'iv()hn\  Blackb.  Identical  with  speci- 
mens named  A.  hdfuiUs,  Blanch.,  in  the  Australian  Museum. 
I  have  already  (Tr.  Roy.  Soc.  S.A.,  1905,  p.  312)  stated  my 
rea.sons  for  thinking  that  Macleav  was  mistaken  in  this  deter- 
niination.  This  insect  is  somewhat  close  to  A.  (Liparefrus) 
f/f'prt'sxf/s,  Blanch.,  Init  is  readily  distinguishable  by  the  very 
much  darker  pilosity  of  its  pronotum  and  the  notably  co  irser 
sculoture  of  its  elvtra. 
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A.  f  LiiKirrtrus)  Burjneixferiy  Macl.  I  have  identified  this 
apecies  by  comparison  with  the  presumable  type  in  the  Mac- 
leav  Museum. 

.1.  ( Liparetrux )  alpicola,  Blackb.  I  have  already  (Tr. 
Roy.  Soc,  1905,  p.  332)  discussed  the  possibility  of  this 
being  identical  with  A.  ang-nsUilus,  Burm.  (the  type  of  the 
genus). 

A.  fLijmrefrus)  ordinatits,  Macl.  This  species  is  near  to 
A.  f Lip(trefrus )  ^/^^;/-f.sxt//f,  Blanch.  Macleay  distinguishes  it 
by  its  pilosity  being  "decumbent."  I  believe  this  to  be  a  sat- 
isfactory distinction  when  applied  to  specimens  in  their  natu- 
ral condition,  but  I  find  that  the  pilosity  on  depressvs  is 
easily  made  decumbent  by  artificial  means  (e.g.y  passing  a  wet 
brush  over  it).  The  dense  adpressed  pilosity  of  the  propy- 
gidium  and  oygidium  of  ordinafus,  however,  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  finer,  erect,  and  much  less  close  pilosity  of 
the   corresponding  segments  in  dfpressvs. 

A.  f f.ipdrctrus )  depre-^aus,  Blanch.  T  have  before  me  a 
long  series  of  Autninnli  from  almost  all  part«  of  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  and  Victoria,  among  which  deprexsttx  is 
undoubtedly  included.  They  vary  considerably  in  size  and 
somewhat  in  colour,  but  I  cannot  find  characters  in  them  to 
indicate  more  than  one  species.  Some  of  them  from  North 
QuLvnsland  are  of  small  size  and  evidently  identical  with  the 
presnniahle  tyi>e  of  A.  f  Li (xn-efnifi }  Cooki,  Macl.,  in  the  Mac- 
leay Museum,  which  Macleav  distinguishes  from  deprcffm^ 
only  l)v  assio^ninef  a  smaller  size  to  it. 

.1.  /  LiiHtntru.'i )  pi/f/nKiffs,  Macl.  (?  Burm.).  The  speci- 
nion  before  mc  of  this  insect  is  certain! v  identical  with  that 
which  stands  in  the  Australian  Museum  as  L.  pj/<;m(nis, 
Burni.,  and  is,  therefore,  presumably  that  which  Macleay 
described  under  that  name  in  his  Monoejraph  of  Lipnretrir^. 
Tn  tiiat  case  Macleav  was  mistaken  in  placing  the  species 
anionL'  those  with  only  8  antennal  joints,  as  the  stijjes  un- 
douht«Mllv  lias  a  minute  -1th  joint,  closelv  connected  with  the 
basal  joint  of  the  lamella.  Whether  Macleay 's  identification 
was  correct,  ap])ears.  however,  doubtful  in  the  extreme,  not 
only  because  Burmeister.  as  the  author  of  AufnmnJifn,  would 
liavo  been  unlikelv  to  ])lace  one  of  its  species  in  LI  /hi  ret  r  ft  <. 
but  also  because  BurnnMster's  description  does  not  ag^ree  with 
Maclcav's  pi/f/ni(rf/<.  representing  it  as  inftr  alia  smaller,  with 
Ic-^s  coarse  punctures  Ou/dt  J.^firlt  ptmrfrn  ),  forming  on  the 
elvtra  n^i^ular  (Macleav  calls  them  "irresjular")  rows.  Never- 
theless, as  anioTis:  extcMisive  collections  from  Western  Aus- 
tralia that  T  have  (^xa mined  T  have  not  seen  any  other  species 
thai  lould  possibly  ht^  jiz/f/rnfff/.x,  Burm.,  T  think  this  one  may 
rt^i.so»i;il)|v  l>e('alU'd  piovi<^ionallv  '' pti'iiniiifa,  Macl.  ( ?  Burm.V' 
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A.  ( LijMirrtms)  humilis,  Blanch.  The  species  that  I 
identify  with  this  name  is  so  identified  in  the  Macleay 
Museum,  and  is  doubtless  that  described  as  Jiumilis  in  Mac- 
leay's  Monograph.  I  have  specimens  from  various  localities 
(from  Sydney  to  tropical  Queensland)  in  eastern  Australia. 

A.  ( LijMirttrus)  ujiicolor,  Masters.  This  was  originally 
described  by  Macleay  as  J..  roncnlor  (nam.  prosocc).  It  is 
found  in  the  same  localities  as  A.  huinilisj  from  which  I  can- 
not distinguish  it,  except  by  colour  and  sexual  characters,  and 
of  which  1  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  female. 

A.  fftnrffi/s.  sp.  nov.  Mas.  Ovatus  :  subuitidus  :  niger,  anten- 
nis  (clava  excepta)  ruf escentibus ;  pilis  subtilibus  erectis 
sat  eloiiofatis  (in  elytris  brevioribus)  vestitus  (his  in  capite 
pronoto  elytrisque  nigris,  in  aliis  partibus  albidis);  an- 
tennis  S-articulatio  (  ?),  clava  quam  articuli  ceteri  con- 
juncti  baud  breviori ;  clypeo  antice  subtruncato  (vix 
sinuato)  modice  reflexo,  crebre  subgranulose  ut  frons  (hac 
convoxa)  puiictulato  ;  prothorace  fortiter  transverso,  supra 
a*(|uali,  ut  frons  punctulato,  antice  sat  angustato.  lateri- 
biis  Itvitor  arcuatis ;  elytris  crebre  minus  subtiliter  sub- 
seriatim  punctulatis,  vix  manifesto  bicostatis;  propygidio 
crebre,  pygidio  sparsius  (hoc  requali)  fortiter  punctulatis; 
tibiis  anticis  ad  apicem  bi-  (ad  basin  uni-)  dentatis;  tarsis 
anticis  sat  fortiter  clongatis,  posticorum  articulo.  12^  quam 
basalis  plus  quam  duplo  longiori.  F-eni.  latet.  Lf»ng., 
2  1.:  lat.,  i;.   1. 

This  sjv.'cios  is  readily  flistinguisliable  fr»)ni  its  con- 
geners by  the  characters  cited  in  the  tabulation.  As  it  is 
unique  in  my  collection  T  cannot  brincf  myself  to  sacrifice  an 
antenna  for  se|)arate  (\\amination,  l>nt  T  am  almost  snre  that 
there  aro  only  three  joints  in  the  very  short  stipes. 
New  South  AVales. 

A.  Rfrnififer,  sp.  nov.  Fo^m.  (>vatn«  :  ^jubnitidns  :  nigro-})iceus, 
antennis  palpis  elytris  (his  circa  scutelluni  infuscatis)  et 
abdomine  rufis.  pedinus  plus  minusve  rufescentibus ; 
pilis  <^longatis  erectis  pailidis  (his  in  pronoto  medio  vix, 
in  elytrorum  lat<.^ribus  manifeste.  infuscatis)  vestitus: 
antennis  8-articulatis,  clava  qtiam  articnii  ceteri  conjnncti 
parum  breviori  :  clypeo  antice  late  subtruncatim  r(»tun- 
dato,  parum  reflexo,  crebre  sat  gros^e  granulatim  (ut 
frons  ])r()not unique)  }-)nnctulato  :  prothorace  fortit-er 
transverso.  antice  sat  anL'ustato,  supra  requali.  lateribus 
modice  arcuatis  :  elytris  subfortiter  ^versus  suturam  nee 
latera  seriatim)  ]>nnctulatis,  «-at  p('rs])icue  bicfjstulatis, 
area  glabra  pertiitida  ^at  lata  sublaterali  tf»ta.m  lon^i- 
tudinem       percurrenti  :       propyiridio       ])V£ridiof|ne       'hr.c 
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sequali)  ut  pronotum  punctulatis;  tibiis  anticis  ut  A, 
funerei,  Blackb.,  dentatis :  tarsis  anticis  brevibus,  posti- 
corum  aruculo  2°  quam  basalis  vix  duplo  longiori. 
Long.,  2\  1. ;  lat.,  1^  1. 

The  pilosity  of  the  pronotum  of  this  species  is  of  a  some- 
what darker  tone  of  colour  on  the  middle  of  the  disc  than 
elsewhere,  though  very  different  in  colour  from  that  of  the 
preceding  species.  In  that  respect,  however,  the  insect  must 
be  regarded  as  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  two  aggre- 
gates which  I  have  distinguished  oy  the  colour  of  the  pilosity 
of  the  pronotum.  The  only  sex  known  to  me  (the  female)  is. 
however,  quite  incapable  of  confusion  with  any  other  female 
Autotnolus  that  I  have  seen,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a 
wide,  glabrous,  and  brilliantly  nitid  vitta  near  the  lateral 
border,  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  elytra  and  divid- 
ing the  otherwise  uniformly  pilose  surface  by  a  kind  of  lane 
which  presents  a  very  characteristic  appearance  if  the  insect 
be  looked  at  obliquely  from  in  front.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  identify  the  male  of  the  species,  but  as  I  have  seen  four 
examples  of  the  female  I  suspect  that  the  other  sex  is  among 
the  Automoli  before  me,  and  is  not  distinguishable  by  any 
very  noticeable  character  from  the  male  of  A.  deprefisus^ 
Blanch. 

New  South  Wales  (sent  by  Mr.  Lea  from  Galston). 
A.  pic f  us,  sp.  nov.     Mas.    Ovatus  ;  subnitidus;  piceo-niger,  an- 
tennis  (clava  excepta)  palpis  pedibus  et  in  elytris  macula 
magna  discoidali   ovali    obliqua   rufis ;  pilis   erectis   sub- 
tilibus  pallidis  sat  elongatis  vestitus ;  antennis  8-articu- 
latis  ( ?),  clava  quam  articuli  ceteri  conjuncti  baud  bre- 
viori :  clypeo  antice  late  rotundato  (vix  subtruncato).  sat 
late  reflexo,  crebre  subgranulatim  punctulato  ;  f route  con- 
vexa,   fortiter   vix  crebre   vix   rugulose  punctulata :  pro- 
thorace   minus  transverso,  antice    sat    angustato,    supra 
aequali,    grosse   minus    crebre    nee   ruguloae    punctulato, 
lat  en  bus  parum  arcuatis :   elytris  sat  crebre  sat  fortiter 
subrugulfkse  vix  seriatim  punctulatis,  vix  manifeste  costu- 
latis  ;  propygidio  pygidioque  fere  ut  pronotum  punctulatis  : 
tibiis  anticis  ut  A.  fuiierei,  Blackb.,  dentatis;  tarsia  anti- 
cis niodice  elongatis,  posticorum  articulo  2"  quam  basalis 
muUo  Inns^iori     Fern,  latet.    Loner.,  2  1.:  lat.,  1  1. 
The  markings  on  the  elytra  of  this  species  (probably  con- 
stant   in    the   male)    readily   distineruish    it.         Other    distin- 
guishing characters  are   found  in  the  red   colour  of  its  legs, 
the  roarse  puncturation  of  its  pronotum,  the  almost  complete 
absence  of  prominent  lines  on  its  elytra  (of  which  there  is  no 
trare  at  all  except  faint  indications  of  one  near  the  suture). 
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As  the  species  is  unique  in  my  collection  I  have  not  been  able 
to  examine  the  antennae  under  a  microscope,  but  I  am  almost 
sure  that  there  are  only  three  joints  in  the  stipes. 

North  Queensland. 
.4 .  opdculus,  sp.  nov.  Ovatus ;  sat  opacus ;  pioeo-niger,  an- 
tennis  (clava  excepta)  palpis  et  elytris  (nonnullorum 
exemplorum)  plus  minusve  rufescentibus ;  pilis  subtilibus 
pallidis  adpressis  minus  crebre  vestitus ;  antennis  9-arti- 
culatis ;  clypeo  antice  breviter  tridentato,  cum  fronte  (hac 
minus  convexa)  subtiliter  granulate  ;  prothorace  fortiter 
transverse,  antice  angustato,  supra  aequali,  sparsim 
granulato-punctulato,  lateribus  arcuatis ;  elytris  crebre 
subseriatim  minus  fortiter  granulato-punctulatis,  minus 
perspicue  bicostulatis :  propygidio  sat  crebre,  pygidio 
minus  crebre,  squamoso-punctulatis ;  tibiis  anticis  ut  -4. 
funerei,  Blackb.,  dentatis. 
Maris  quam  feminae  antennarum  clava  magis  elongata,  tibi- 
arum  anticarum  dentibus  minoribus,  tarsis  anticis  crassi- 
oribus,  posticorum  articulo  2"  quam  basalis  minus  quam 
duplo  longiori. 
Feminae  pygidio  longitudinaliter  impresso :  tarsorum  posti- 
corum articulo  2"  quam  basalis  duplo  longiori.  Long., 
lJ-2  1  ;  lat,  ^-1  1. 

Its  opaque  dorsal  surface  distinguishes  this  species  from 
all  the  preceding.  It  is  near  A.  (Cavlohivs)  evfinescenSy 
Blackb.,  from  which  the  form  of  its  clypeus  readily  separates 
it.  The  female  has  a  small  nitid  sexual  area  on  the  subapical 
callus. 

Western  Australia  (Perth). 

A.  irrasifSy  sp.  nov.  Ovatus;  subnitidus :  rufus,  antennarum 
clava  capite  prothorace  sternisque  plus  minusve  infus- 
catis :  pilis  pallidis  (his  supra  brevibus  erectis  confer- 
tim  positis,  subtus  longioribus  minus  crebre  positis)  vesti- 
tus :  antennis  8-articulatis  ;  clypeo  antice  subtruncato  (vix 
subemarginato),  sat  reflexo,  cum  fronte  (hac  convexa) 
pronotoqne  crebre  minus  subtiliter  subrugulose  punctu- 
lato ;  prothorace  sat  transverso,  antice  anerustato,  supra 
aequali.  lateribus  sat  arcuatis  :  elytris  obsoletissime  striatis, 
confertim  subseriatim  nee  profunda  nee  subtiliter  punc- 
tulatis,  baud  costulatis :  propygidio  pygidioque  fere  ut 
pronotum  (sed  paullo  minus  crebre)  punctulatis :  tibiis 
anticis  ut  A.  finierei,  Blackb.,  dentatis:  tarsis  anticis 
brevibus. 

Maris  quam  feminae  antennarum  clava  magis  eloneata,  tarsis 
anticis  paullo  longioribus,  posticorum  articulo  T  quam 
basalis  minus  quam  duplo  longiori. 
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Feminae  tarsorum  posticoruin  articulo  2^  quam  basalis  duplo 

longiori.     Long.,  If -2  1. ;  lat.,  1  1. 

Remarkable  for  its  almost  uniform  rustv-red  colour,  with 
the  head,  front  part  of  pronotum.  and  the  sterna  infuscate, 
and  by  its  short,  erect,  close,  nap-like  pubescence.  Having 
only  two  specimens,  I  have  not  been  willing  to  break  off  an 
antenna  for  examination,  but  I  am  confident  that  the  stipes 
has  only  three  joints.  There  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  a  sexual 
nitid  space  on  the  elytra  of  the  female,  and  such  as  there  is 
it  can   be  discerned  only  on   the  subapical   callus. 

North  Queensland. 

A .  ?najor,  sp.  nov.  Fem.  Ovalis ;  sat  opacus :  cast^neo- 
brunneus:  pilis  subtilibus  adpressis  sat  brevibus  minus 
crebre  vestitus :  antennis  8-articulatis,  clava  quam  articuli 
ceteri  conjuncti  manifeste  breviori :  clypeo  antice  trun- 
cato,  parum  reflexo,  subgrosse  granulato :  fronte  sat  con- 
vexa,  cum  pronoto  crebre  subtilius  granulato-punctulata : 
prothoraoe  leviter  transverso,  antice  levit^r  angustato, 
supra  aequali.  lateribus  sat  arcuatis  postice  sinuatis; 
elytris  confuse  (a  sutura  latera  versus  gradatim  magis 
grosse)  rugulosis,  vix  perspicue  costulatis.  area  nitida  sat 
obsoleta  in  callo  subapioali  ornatis :  propygidio  Choc  quam 
elytra  parum  breviori)  pveidioque  (hoc  aequali,  fere  a 
basi  sub  corpus  reclinato)  fortiter  g^ranulatis :  tibiis  anti- 
cis  ut  .1.  fvverei,  Blackb.,  dentatis :  tarsis  brevibus  ro- 
bustis,  posticorum  articulo  2^"  quam  basali^;  duplo  longiori. 
Mas  latet.     Long..  3  J  1.  :  lat.,  1^  1. 

This  species  is  of  more  oval  form  than  typical  Anfomoli^ 
wliich  are  n  little  more  dilated  hindward.  The  extremelv 
strong  granulation  of  its  dorsal  surface  and  its  large  size 
render  it  a  verv  distinct  species.  1  lie  testaceous  colour  of 
its  anteinial  club  is  umisiial  in  tlie  ?enus. 

North   Queensland. 

CoMornoiiis. 

This  ^cniis.  founded  by  Blanchard.  still  contains  only 
the  one  s])eciGs  f  tcsfffr&ljjt  Nttis  j^  which  that  author  described. 
The  genus  is  quite  distinct  from  I.i /nuf fnt<,  though  closelv 
allied  to  it.  There  is  no  nei'd  to  add  here  to  what  Blanchard 
CCat.  Coll.  Knt.,  ISoO.  p.  TOO)    has  written  about  it. 

1  have  already  discuss^^nl  this  genus  (Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1905), 
and  as  T.  in  doiup  so.  had  occasion  to  deal  also,  incidentally, 
witli  the  three  described  species  belonging  to  it,  I  need  not 
add  aiiv  remarks  here. 
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Haplopsis. 

Only  five  species  attributable  to  this  genus  have  been 
described;  and  I  have  no  adaitions  to  make  to  them.  They 
closely  resemble  each  other  superficially,  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  confused  with  any  species  of  any  other  genus  on  ac- 
count of  their  elytra  being  ornamented  with  wide,  longitudi- 
nal stripes  of  whitish  pilosity,  the  intervals  between  which 
are  glabrous,  or  nearly  so.  I  have  selected  this  superficial 
character  to  distinguish  the  genus  in  the  tabulation  of  genera 
(vidt  Automolus),  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  reliable  structural  character  to  separate  Haplopsis  from 
the  extremely  heterogeneous  aggregate   Lijxxrttrus.  Bur- 

nieister  selects  for  this  purpose  the  concealment  of  the  propy- 
gidium  under   the  elytra   (or,    rather,    what   I   have   pointed 
out  above  is  the  corresponding  cliaracter  on  the  ventral  sur- 
face, viz.,  the  shortening  of  the  oth   ventral  segment  as  com- 
pared with  the  4th)  ;  but  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  in  tl' 
females  of  Haplopsis  to  a  lengthening  and  protrusion  of  the 
propygidium,  and  1   have   before   nie  females  of  at  least  two 
species  of  Haplopsis  in  which  the  propygidium  is  as  fully  ex- 
posed as  in  many   I./parrfri,  and    the    5th    ventral    segment 
quite  decidedly  longer  tlian  the  Mh.     The  most  that  can   be 
made  of  this  character,  therefore,  is  that  in    Liparttrus   the 
propyt^idium  is    exposed    and  the   oth    v^Mitral   segment   elon- 
^^ated,   while   in  I  hi  pi  opsin  normally  the  propygidium   is  con- 
cealed, and  the  5th  ventral  segment  not  longer  than  the  4th. 
The  structure  of  the  front  tibiae  is  intermediate  between  that 
of    l.i jHirrfrus   and    A  uftiwohi^,  there   beins:  two  adjacent  ex- 
teinal  teeth  close  to  the  apex,  and   one  (much  smaller;   about 
halfway  between  the  intermediate  tooth  and   tlie  l)ase  of  the 
tibia.      Thfj^'   characters,    tn^^^.ther  with    thi'    ci)iistant    charac- 
teristic vestiture  of  the   elvtra,   seem   to   indicate  the  jreneric 
validity  of  II nplopsis,     I  have  already  discussed  the  syiionymv 
of    the    species    described      by      the      earlier      authors      f viJt 
Tr.R.S.S.A.,    1898,    p.   ■\>^)^  and    need    not  refer  to   it   further. 
The    followincir  table    shows    the    distinctive    characters    of    the 
known  .spcH^i es  :  — 

A     Krorit    of   elypcn^    strongly,   and   decid- 
edly   Hii^iilarlx  .   ciiiHr;2;inat»'     in     botli 
sexes. 
H.    Dorsiil      Miilnc*'       MacUisli.       «^cii?(<'l\ 
ructiillic;      proncft  ii?ii    and    pviridinni 

(lc«'ply   j)nnctiilate       ...  )iii«-<>liw:t.|a.   lihinrh. 

h!{.    DoiNjil    siirrace   <|nitc    hi  iLi;}it-<z;rccii  ; 
pronotiirn   and   |i\  <j;idiiiin    v«'iv   liii;]iT- 
iv   pnnr-tulati'    ...  ...  ...  ...      viri<liN.    IHnrkh. 

AA.    f''rot:t    iA    c'lypi'iiN    nor    as    A    in    citln-i 
sex. 
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fi.  Clypeus  of  both  sexes  conspicuously 
renexed  in  front. 
C.  Clypeus  of  male  truncate  in  front. 

Elytra  unicolorous  ...         

CC.  Clypeus    of    male   distinctly  and 
widely      emarginate      in      front. 

Elytra  red  towards  apex 

BB.  Clypeus   in  both   sexes  not  reflect- 
ed, only  narrowly   margined 


Olliffi,  Blackh. 

grisea,  Burm. 
debilis,   Blackb. 


Caulobius. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  genus  (vide  Automolus, 
supra  J  J  and  will  here  merely  repeat  that  I  cannot  see  my  way 
to  a  better  treatment  of  the  species  than  I  attribute  to  it.  I 
am  afraid  the  genus  as  here  regarded  is  little  better  than  a 
receptacle  for  somewhat  diverse  species  associated  on  the 
ground  of  their  belonging  to  the  Liparetrus  group  without 
being  attributable  to  any  other  of  its  genera  than  this  one. 
The  first  four  species  (in  the  following  tabulation)  are  really 
very  close  to  AutomohiSy  but  have  their  propygidium  quite  (or 
largely)  covered  by  the  elytra;  the  remaining  four  species  (in 
the  tabulation)  diBer  much  in  fades  from  the  first  four,  but 
I  cannot  find  satisfactory  structural  differences  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  genus.  As  in  Liparetrus  and  Automolus,  the 
number  of  antennal  joints  varies  in  Caulobius.  The  first  four 
species  and  the  last  in  the  tabulation  (which  follows  and  shows 
characters  differentiating  the  species  that  I  place  in  Caulo- 
bius) have  9- jointed  antennae,  while  there  are  only  8  joints 
in  the  antennae  of  the  other  three  species. 

A.  Less     elongate     species.        Length     of 

elytra  exceeding  width  by  about  J  (or 

less)  of  the  width. 

B.  The    lateral    margins   of  the  clypeus 

strongly  sinuate-emarginate. 

C.  The    pronotum    with    very    coarse 

sparse  sculpture. 

D.  Elytra  vory  coarsely  sculptured. 

Tarsi    robust 
DD.  Elytra     ninch       less      coarsely 
sculptured.     Tarsi  slender 
CC.  Pronotum  much  more  closely  and 
less   coarsely    sculptured   ... 
BB.   Lateral  margins     of     clypeus     not 
emarginate 
A  A.   More    elongate    species.         Length  of 
elytra    exceeding     width    by    about    i 
of  the  width. 
B.   Pronotum  densely  clothed  with  long, 

erect   pilosity   ... 
BB.  Pronotum  not  as  B. 

C.  Club  of  antennjp  dark. 
D.   Elytra   opaque    ... 
DD.   Elytra   subnitid 
CC.   .Antennre  entirely  pale  testaceous 


discedens,    Blackb. 
immitis,  Blackb. 
rotundus,  Blackb. 
mapchidioides,  Mad. 


villiger,    Hoitibr.    and 
Jacq. 


rufesoens.    Blanch,  (f) 
ad  vena,    Blackb. 
punctulatus,  Blackb. 
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C  compactuSy  Blackb.  I  find  that  this  species  is  identi- 
cal with  that  which  stands  in  the  Macleay  Museum  as  Lipare- 
trus  mcdchidioides,  Macl.,  and  since  one  of  the  Museum  speci- 
mens is  presumably  the  type,  my  name  must  be  dropped  as  a 
synonym. 

C.  ru/escens,  Blanch.  This  species  is  described  by 
Blanchard  as  being  that  which  was  figured  but  not  described 
in  the  "Voyage  au  Pole  Sud"  (1842),  under  the  name  Philo- 
chl(B7iia  rufescens.  Probably  the  identification  is  correct ;  but, 
whether  or  not,  the  name  Caulobius  rufescens,  Blanch.,  will 
stand.  I  have  a  species  before  me  from  Tasmania  (Blanch- 
ard's  locality)  which  agrees  with  the  description  fairly  satis- 
factorily, but  the  description  is  not  detailed  enough  to  allow 
of  certainty.  I  have,  therefore,  called  the  species  "Caidobius 
rufescens,  Blanch  ( ?)."  According  to  Burmeister,  C.  rufes- 
cens, Hombr.  and  Jacq.,  is  identical  with  Caidohivs  fSerices- 
tkis)  cervinus,  Boisd.  It,  however,  seems  very  clear  that  C. 
rufescens,  Blanch.,  is  not  identical  with  C  cervinus,  Burm. 
(?  Boisd.),  as  a  glance  at  the  descriptions  will  show,  the  for- 
mer being  called  "depressed,"  and  the  latter  ^'strongly  con- 
vex, almost  cylindrical."  Pending  the  improbable  produc- 
tion of  evidence  to  the  contrary  it  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
there  are  two  distinct  species,  which  must  be  called  C.  cervi- 
nus, Burm.  ( ?  Boisd.),  and  C,  rufescens,  Blanch.  I  have  not 
seen  any  insect  that  seems  likely  to  be  the  former  of  these, 
which  would  be  difficult  of  identification  without  inspection  of 
Burmeister's  specimen. 

C.  advenn,  Blackb.  When  I  described  this  species  I  men- 
tioned that  I  had  failed  to  arrive  at  certainty  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  joints  in  its  antennae,  but  thought  there  were  nine  joints. 
I  have  now  succeeded  in  counting  them,  and  can  state  posi- 
tively that  there  are  only  eight  joints. 

€.  inunitis,  sp.  nov.  Ovatus ;  subnitidus;  niger  vel  piceo- 
niger,  antcnnis  (clava  excepta)  palpis  pedibusque  dilu- 
tioribus ;  setis  brevibus  f ulvis  vestitus,  his  in  elytris  seria- 
tim dispositis  ;  aiitennis  9-articulatis ;  clypeo  refiexo,  cum 
fronte  granuloso,  antice  truncato ;  prothorace  fortiter 
transverse,  supra  grosse  rugulose  punctulato,  caiialicu- 
lato,  basi  media  sat  lobata,  lateribus  sat  arcuatis,  angulis 
anticis  sat  acutis  ;  elytris  fortiter  rugulose  punctulatis  et 
transversim  nonnihil  rugatis,  interstitiis  in^qualiter  levi- 
ter  subcostulatis  ;  pygidio  grosse  punctulato  ;  tibiis  anticis 
ad  apiceiii  bi-  (ad  basin  uni-)  dentatis :  tarsis  anticis 
minus  clongatis.  posticorum  articulo  2^  quam  basalis  cir- 
citer  duplo  longiori. 

K 
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Maris  antennarum  clava  quam  stipes  pauUo  longiori;  feminae 
breviori.    Long.,  2^  1. ;  lat.,  1^  1. 

There  are  six  specimens  before  me  of  this  insect,  and  I 
do  not  find  any  very  conspicuous  sexual  characters  among 
them.  In  some,  however,  which  I  take  to  be  males,  the  joints 
of  the  flabellum  are  slightly  longer  than  the  4  joints  together 
of  the  stipes,  and  the  clypeus  is  a  little  more  abruptly  trun- 
cate than  in  others  whose  antennal  flabellum  is  a  little  shorter. 
The  species  has  a  thick-set,  coarsely  sculptured  appearance, 
suggestive  of  a  lilliputian  lit/rrhomorpha,  from  which,  how- 
ever, its  structural  characters  separate  it  widely,  e.g.^  its  con- 
spicuously granulate  eyes  with  the  hind  angles  of  the  clypeua 
projecting  considerably  beyond  the  outline  of  the  eyes. 

Western  Australia;  sent  by  Mr.  Lea  and  others,  from 
Perth. 

C.  rotund  us,  sp,  nov.  Ovatus  ;  latissimus ;  minus  uitidus  :  ob- 
scure rufus,  capite  prothorace  nietasternoque  picescenti- 
bus :  setis  fulvis  decumbentibus  minus  crebre  vestitns; 
anteiinis  9-articulatis ;  clypeo  reflexo  cum  fronte  pro- 
thoraceque  sat  sequaliter  sat  crebre  minus  grosse  granu- 
loso-ruguloso,  antice  truncate ;  prothorace  sat  fortiter 
transverso,  aequali,  basi  media  vix  lobata,  lateribus  minus 
arcuatis,  angulis  anticis  acutis ;  elytris  subtilius  grann- 
loso-riigulosis.  interstitiis  inter  se  inaequalibus  (honun 
nonnuUis  leviter  subcostulatis)  :  pygidio  leviter  sub- 
tilius punctulato  :  tibiis  anticis  ad  apicem  bi-  (ad  basin 
uni)  dentatis :  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  2*  quam 
basalis  circiter  duplo  longiori.     Long.,  2|  1.  ;  lat.,  \\  1. 

I  have  seen  several  specimens  of  this  insect,  which  include 
both  sexes.  The  antennal  flabellum  of  the  male  is  as  long  as 
the  preceding  joints  together  :  that  of  the  female  a  little 
shorter.  The  species  seems  out  of  place  in  being  associated 
with  the  very  much  larger  and  more  cylindrical  C.  vilfiper, 
Honihr.  and  Jacq.,  from  which  it  differs  also  in  the  partial 
exposure  of  its  propygidium.  This  latter  character  approximates 
it  to  A  ufo7nohffi,  but  in  all  the  species  that  I  attribute  to 
Ai/fotunhfs  there  is  much  more  of  the  propygidium  exposed, 
and  the  elytra  are  of  different  shape,  as  indicated  in  the  re- 
marks (above)  on  the  genus  A  iitnyyinhia. 

New  South  Wales.  Taken  by  Messrs.  Carter,  Lea.  and 
Tavlor :  also  in  the  South  Australian  Museum. 

Haplonycha. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  affinities  of  this  genus  in 
Proc.  L.S.N.S.W.,  1890,  ])p.  517,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
furnished  a  tabulation  of  the  species  then  known  to  me,  and 
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described  some  new  species.  Since  that  paper  was  published  I 
have  had  opportunity  of  studying  a  large  number  of  additional 
species,  and  have  now  before  me  a  considerable  number  as  yet 
undescribed.  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  Colpochila  cannot  be 
maintained  as  distinct  from  Haplonycha,  although  I  think 
that  I  was  mistaken  in  selecting  the  former  name  for  use,  in- 
asmuch as  Ilnplmiyrha  seems  to  have  been  used  for  Boisdu- 
val's  M iloJonfha  oJtem  in  De jean's  catalogue,  in  1837.  Colpo- 
chila  was  proposed  by  Erichson  (1843)  without  description. 
In  1850  Blanchard  furnished  characters  for  Erichson's  name, 
and  at  the  same  time  characterized  under  tlie  name  Haji- 
lojiifchn  an  aggregate  which  he  regarded  as  forming  a  genus 
allied  to  but  distinct  from  Colporhiht.  I,  however,  can  find 
no  character  mentioned  in  his  diagnoses  which  distinguishes 
either  from  the  other,  but  in  an  appended  note  it  is  stated 
that  in  F/aphnii/r/ia  the  galea  of  the  maxillae  is  not  gibbous, 
the  labium  is  less  quadrate,  and  the  antennal  club  and  clypeus 
are  distinct  in  shape  (but  witiiout  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
distinction,  unless  reference  is  intended  to  the  word  "produc- 
tus,"  which  in  the  diagnoses  is  used  of  the  clypeus  of  Cnlpo- 
chila,  but  not  of  TIaplonycha,  and  ''oblonga,"  which  is  used 
of  the  antennal  club  of  TInploiiyrha,  but  not  of  CoJporhih ). 
However,  these  characters  are,  I  think,  of  no  value,  though,  of 
course,  one  cannot  be  positive  about  the  maxillae  without  dis- 
secting all  the  species,  which  T  have  not  been  able  to  do.  Bur- 
meister.  in  1855,  treated  the  two  aggregates  as  identical.  Lacor- 
daire,in  1856  (in  his  tabulation  of  the  II eternnyrid  genera  of  the 
world)  distinguishes  r'o/;;or// /7/7  from  llnplonyvhn  by  the  shape 
of  its  antennal  club  ;  certainly  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  character 
of  sreiioric  value,  nor  constant  in  any  considerable  number  of 
species.  Tt  is  quite  possible  thai  the  long  and  somewhat  di- 
verse series  of  species  which  T  attribute  to  llajihynychn  may 
sooner  or  later  be  regarded  as  vieldingr  material  for  the  forma- 
tion of  several  new  genera.  At  present  T  am  able  t^^  break 
those  species  up  into  several  groups,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  easily  recognizable  characters  :  but  those  characters 
are  all  such  as  appear  to  me,  in  the  Australian  .sVv/ro/V/^y  in 
general,  merely  specific,  i.e.^  not  indicative  of  the  nature  of 
the  other  characters  of  the  insects  in  which  they  appear. 

Tt  has  seemed  to  me,  tlierefore,  that  IhtpJom/rhn  mav  be 
dealt  with  most  satisfactorily  by  dividing^  it  into  subordinate 
aggregates  under  the  name  of  groups,  a  method  of  treatment 
which  T  adopted  recently  in  revising  Onthnj^hfUfua  and  l.lf)n- 
rffrf/ft.  The  species  of  llaplonyrhn  known  to  me  fall  conveni- 
ently, I  think,  into  eight  groups,  which  may  be  distinenislied 
as  follows :  — 
k2 
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A.  AntennsB   consisting    of    eight    joints 

only  ...         ...        ...         •••        ••-     Group  I. 

AA.  Antennae  consisting  of  nine  joints. 
B.  Lateral  gutter  of  pronotum  (especi- 
ally   round  the    hind    angles)  wide 
and  filled   with  closely-packed  seti- 

ferous  rugulosity        Group  II. 

BB.  Lateral  gutter  of  pronotum  not  as 
B. 
C.  Surface   of  apical  joint   of  maxil- 
lary palpi,  with   a   large  impres- 
sion Doraered  laterally  by  a  raised 
edge     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     Group  III. 

CC.  Apical    joint    of  maxillary   palpi 

not  as  C. 
•  D.  Penultimate   joint   of  maxillarj 
palpi  longer   than  antepenulti- 
mate ...         ...         ...         ...     Group  IV. 

DD.  Penultimate  joint  of  maxillary 
palpi    not   (or   scarcely)    longer 
than  antepenultimate. 
E.  Antenna!  club,  with  more  than 

3  joints  in  both  sexes Group  V. 

EE.  Antennal  club,    with  only    3 
joints  in  both  sexes. 
F.  Species  not  having  the  pro- 
notum and  pygidium  black. 
G.  Perpendicular    front   face 
of    clypeus,    wi€h    plenti- 
ful, more  or  less   nigulose 
punctures,   more    or   less 
obscuring   the  transverse 
setiferous  series  ...         ...     Group  VI. 

GG.  Perpendicular  front  face 
of  dypeus  nitid,  smooth, 
and  all  but  unpunctured, 
except  the  transverse 
series  of  very  large  seti- 
ferous punctures  ...  Group  VII. 
FF.  Pronotum    and    pygidium 

black   ...         ...         Group  VIII. 

The  species  which  I  associate  together  in  each  of  the  above 
groups  are  fairly  homogeneous  in  facies,  though  considerably 
less  so  in  respect  of  structural  characters.  More  detailed  re- 
marks about  the  groups  will  be  found  below. 

In  subdividing  Haplonyrha  into  groups,  the  number  of 
joints  in  the  antennae,  though  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  character 
of  much  importance,  enables  two  or  three  species  with  only 
eight  antennal  joints  to  be  satisfactorily  separated  from  the 


*  In  the  concluding  species  of  this  group  the  group-chi 
ter  is  only  feebly  markeOj  but  in  these  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  body  is  pruinose  and  iridescent,  which  ^  is  not  the  case  with 
any  species  known  to  me  (of  the  following  groups),  having 
maxillary    palpi    of  somewhat  similar   structure. 
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others  as  the  first  group.  If  the  antennal  characters  were  dis- 
regarded these  species  might  very  well  be  placed  near  K, 
hella,  Blackb.  The  second  group  consists  of  large  or  very 
large  species  in  which  the  marginal  gutter  of  the  pronotum 
presents  the  remarkable  structure  indicated  in  the  tabulation, 
a  character,  however,  that  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  im- 
portance, since  several  species  not  possessing  it  are  otherwise 
very  close  to  some  in  the  second  group ;  it  is,  however,  of  great 
value  for  purposes  of  identification.  The  preceding  two 
groups  having  been  eliminated,  I  have  arranged  the  remain- 
der of  the  groups  by  means  of  the  character  that  appears  to 
me  the  most  fundamental  of  those  I  have  observed  in  the 
genus,  inasmuch  as  well-marked  differences  in  respect  of  it 
seem  to  be  somewhat  uniformly  accompanied  by  other  differ- 
ences, such  as  in  facies,  colour,  texture  of  elytra,  etc.  I  refer 
to  the  structure  of  the  maxillary  palpi.  Using:  this  character 
I  first  separate  as  the  third  group  a  small  aggregate  of  species 
having  a  remarkable  impression  on  the  apical  joint  of  the 
maxillary  palpi.  The  remainder  of  the  genus  I  then  divide 
into  two  sections  ("D"  and  "DD"  in  the  preceding  tabula- 
tion) according  as  the  penultimate  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi 
is  or  is  not  longer  than  the  antepenultimate.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  there  are  a  few  intermediate  forms 
in  which  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  length  between  these 
joints,  but  these  forms  will  present  no  practical  difficulty  in 
identification,  because  if  they  be  placed  together  it  will  be 
found  that  they  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  aggre- 
gates, in  one  of  which  (while  the  penultimate  joint  is  invari- 
ably, I  think,  at  any  rate  a  trifle  longer  than  the  ante- 
penultimate) the  facies  is  in  general  that  of  the  species  in 
which  the  antepenultimate  joint  of  the  palpi  is  very  short,, 
and  the  dorsal  surface  is  invariably  more  or  less  brilliantly 
iridescent ;  and  in  the  other  aggregate  the  facies  is  very  dif- 
ferent (average  size  smaller,  texture  notably  less  fragile),  and 
the  dorsal  surface  is  not,  in  any  species  known  to  me,  irides- 
cent. The  aggregate  "D"  does  not  seem  to  lend  itself  to  sec- 
tional division,  and  therefore  I  treat  it  as  a  single  (the  fourth) 
group.  The  aggregate  ''DD,"  however,  is  much  less  homo- 
geneous, and  contains  a  few  isolated  forms  which  I  have  sepa- 
rated as  the  seventh  and  eighth  groups,  the  eighth  consisting 
of  three  species  not  very  much  like  each  other,  or  very  close  to 
any  other  Haj)lonycha,  but  which  happen  to  agree  in  present- 
ing the  unusual  character  of  the  head,  pronotum,  and  py- 
gidium  being  black ;  while  the  seventh  group  consists  of  a  few 
species  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  third 
group,   and  differing  from  all  those   of  the  fifth,   sixth,   and 
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eighth  groups  by  the  combination  of  a  peculiar  sculpture  of 
the  perpendicular  front  face  of  the  clypeus,  with  antennal 
club  of  only  three  joints  in  both  sexes.  The  remainder  of  the 
section  "DD"  consists  of  species  closely  resembling  each  other 
^^with  a  few  exceptions)  in  respect  of  facies,  but  conveniently 
divisible  into  two  groups  (the  fifth  and  sixth),  in  one  of  which 
the  sides  of  the  prothorax  are  sinuate  behind  the  middle  and 
the  antennal  club  has  four  joints  (the  first  usually  much 
shorter  than  the  second  in  ^he  females),  while  in  the  other  the 
sides  of  the  prothorax  are  not  sinuate  behind  the  middle  and 
the  antennal  club  has  in  both  sexes  only  three  joints. 

I  have  not  found  any  uniform  external  difference  between 
the  sexes  in  llaplntiyeha,  except  in  the  antennal  club.  The 
lamellae  of  this  are  longer  in  the  males  than  in  the  females, 
but  not  different  in  number,  although  in  the  species  in  which 
the  club  has  more  than  three  lamellae  the  first  of  them  is  usu- 
ally much  abbreviated  in  the  female,  but  very  rarely  (T  think 
//.  hfUa,  Blackb.,  supplies  the  only  instance),  so  much  abbre- 
viated that  it  is  not  verv  obviously  a  lamella  of  the  club. 

In  dealing  with  the  species  of  this  genus  it  is  necessary 
to  begin  by  discussing  those  described  by  the  earlier  authors, 
inasmuch  as  their  descriptions  are  for  the  most  part  extremely 
brief  and  devoid  of  any  mention  of  the  structural  characters 
that  are  the  most  valuable  for  purposes  of  identification.     The 
earliest  species  of  those  subsequently  attributed  to  Unplofiychn 
are  Mflnlnnlha  ohesa,  Bois'l..   ^f.   Aafrnlnhei,  Boisd..  and   M. 
cilinffi,  Boisd.   (described  in   183o).     Burmeister  subsequently 
described      as      tho      first      of     these      an     insect     which      it 
seems     probable     was     not     Boisduval's     tvpe,     but    a    Jhip- 
lom/rhft,     believed      by      Burmeister     to     be     identical     with 
the     type,      and     in     that      identification      T      have      little 
doubt   he    was   mistaken.      Assuming   .V.    ohfsn   to  be  a   7lnp~ 
lonf/rha  (which  T  fear  is  not  certain),  its  description  happens 
to  mention   two  characters  that  in  combination  are  verv  un- 
usual  in   the   sjenus.  viz..    'head  and   thorax   black"  and  'pro- 
thorax rugulose-puuetulate."     Now,  Burmeister  says  of  what 
he  calls  "o^xw/,  Boisd.."     that  it  is  entirely  ( iuhcraJI }  shinin? 
castaneous-brown,   and   makes    no    reference    to  its   prothorax 
being  rue:ulose.      My  own  opinion  is  that  ^f .  nhem,  Boisd.,  is 
the   species    of    which   Burmeister    described    a    variety  as   3/. 
gnffntiruf.     Tt  is  one  of  the  very  few  species  of  the  eenus  that 
seems  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  colour  (its  head  and 
prothorax  are  alwavs,  so  far  as  T  have  observed,  black,  while 
its  elvtra  vary  from  dark  ferruginous  to  black).     Tt  is  found 
in  New    South   Wales,    the  presumable  hnhifnt   of   .1/.   nhe.*a, 
Boisd.,  and  the  punct  uration  of  the  pronotum  is  more  inclined 
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to  rugulosity  thau  in  most  of  its  congeners.       As,  however, 
Boisduval   gives  no   information  about   the   antennae  of   his 
insect,  and  does  not  mention  its  size,  I  do   not  propose  to 
change  the  name  of  //.  gagatinay  Burm.,  but  prefer  to  regard 
M.  obesay  Boisd.,  as  unrecognizable  without  a  fresh  descrip- 
tion founded  on  the  actual  type  (which  very  likely  is  not  in 
existence),  and  accepting    provisionally  the    bare    possibility 
that  Burmeister's  statement  of  colour  was  an  intentional  cor- 
rection of  Boisduval,  founded  on  inspection  of  the  actual  type, 
treat  "//.  oOesa,  Burm.  (?  Boisd.)"  as  the  valid  name  of  a  good 
species.    Burmeister  cities  //.  ohf^a,  Boisd.  (Blanch.)  as  being 
the  species  which  he  called  ohC'<a,  Boisd..  but  this  was  almost 
certainly  without  having  seen  tli?    specimens    so    named   by 
Blanchard.     I  believe,   however,  that  the  citation  is  correct, 
as,  although  Blanchard  does  not  describe  //.  obesa,  he  com- 
pares other  species  with  it  in  terms  that  are  agreeable  to  its 
being  //.  obesa,  Burm.     Melolontha  Asfrolabfi,  Bojsd.,  is,  in 
Burmeister's   opinion,    probably   a   Ildphniijrha^    from    which 
genus  1  unhesitatingly  exclude  it,  on  the  ground  that  its  elytra 
are  described  as  not  geminate-striate.     T  believe  it  to  be  a  Sg-'i- 
feUoj)ifI.      Melolontha    cil'uita,   Boisd.,   is   attributed   to   Thxy- 
lonyrhd  by  both  Blanchard  and  Burmeister,  the  latter  stating 
that   he  considers  it  incapable   of   identification.     Blanchard 
mentions  that  its  antennae  have  only  eight  joints,  and  it  is 
probable  that  that  statement  was  founded  on  an  inspection  of 
the  type,  and  therefore  must  not  be  passed  over.       T  should 
say   that  it    is  very   likely   to  be    identical    with   //.   rugom, 
Burm.,  but  as  Boisduval  implies  that  the  insect  has  not  gemi- 
nate-striate elytra,  T  think  it  unlikely  thai  either  lie  or  Bur- 
meister was  dealing  with  a  true  IhiphnnfrJia,  but  almost  cer- 
tainly with  a  FrenchfUn.     Tt  will  be  seen,  then,  that  T  reject 
all    Boisduval's  names   from   Jlnphnigvlid,  helievintr  that   only 
one   of  them   applied  to   a   real   Jhi plovgclift^   and    tiiat    tiiat 
fohfaa)  cannot  be  identified   unless  the   type  exists  and   ran 
be  studied,      Tn  1842  Tlope  described  as  Srrirrsf/ns  (Jnnhli  an 
insect    from    Port    Essin^ton,    which    has    been   attributed   to 
HnpUpngrhd   fColpochihi}^   althouo[h  there  is  little  in  Hope's 
description  to  indicate  its  irencric  characters.     There  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  South    Australian    Museum  a    TJffphun/rhn,  frnm 
the  neighbourhood   of   Port    Kssing^ton.    which   acjreos  so  well 
with  Hope's  description  that  T  have  no  hesitation  in  consider- 
in  j?  it  Hope's  species. 

Hombre  and  Jacquinot.  in  1842,  fiEfured.  under  the  name 
tfistunnirn  CVov.  Pole  Sud.  Atl.,  t.  8.  f.  8).  a  s|K'('ies  which  has 
been  regarded  a,s  identical  with  nhr.^i,  Boisd.  T  regret  that  T 
have  not  been  able  to  invfstieatp  the  S'rounfl*?  of  that   dot  or- 
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mination,  but  may  say  that  it  seems  to  me  unlikely  to  be  cor- 
rect. The  species  that  I  have  called  *7/.  obesa,  Burm.  ( ?  Boisd.V 
does  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  occur  in  Tasmania,  but  that  which 
I  believe  to  be  pectoral  Is,  Blanch.,  is  found  there,  and  is  likely 
to  be  identical  with  tasmanica,  H.  and  J.,  which  latter  is 
the  older  name.  But  I  have  not  before  me  sufEicient  evi- 
dence to  decide  this  point. 

The  next  author  who  described  species  of  Ilaplonycha 
was  Blanchard  (Cat.  Coll.  Ent.,  1850),  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  genus,  in  which  he  placed  seven  species, 
three  of  which  (striatella,  iridesctnSi  and  ciltata)  I  exclude 
from  the  genus  on  account  of  their  elytra  not  being  geminate- 
striate.  Another  of  his  species  ( obscuricornis)  is  so  vaguely 
described  that  the  striation  of  its  elytra  can  scarcely  be  in- 
ferred, but  the  implication  is  that  it  is  not  geminate*  and  I 
have  not  much  doubt  of  the  insect  being  a  French  ella.  I  take 
it,  therefpre,  that  Blanchard's  obesa,  scutalis,  and  pectf>rahs 
only  can  stand  in  HaplonycJia,  H.  obesa,  Blanch.,  I  have 
already  discussed  above.  H.  pectoralis,  Blanch.,  I  identify 
without  much  doubt  with  a  species  common  in  New  South 
Wales.  //.  sen  talis,  Blanch.,  is  scarcely  distinguished  from 
pectoralis  except  by  slight  colour  differences,  and  a  scutellar 
character  to  which  I  attribute  but  little  value.  I  think  T 
know  the  insect,  but  doubt  w^hether  it  is  more  than  a  variety 
of  pectoralis.  Besides  the  species  which  he  called  Haplorif/r/ia, 
Blanchard  also  described  two  as  Colpochilcc  (crassiveniris  and 
jmnctulata),  which  must  be  placed  in  Ihtplonijcha  as  includ- 
ing Col  pochila.  Pu  net  via  fa  is  a  well-known  insect  from  New 
South  Wales,  but  crassivejifris  is  less  easily  identified.  Bur- 
meister  says  that  it  is  probably  identical  with  his  //.  Roei  (in 
which  case  its  name  has  priority),  and  in  this  I  agree  with 
him.  The  principal  aifhculty  seems  to  be  the  much  greater 
size  quoted  for  crassivefitris,  but  it  almost  disappears  when  it 
is  remembered  that  in  all  Blanchard's  measurements  a  milli- 
metre requires  to  be  takan  as  one- thirtieth  of  an  inch.  Bear- 
ing this  in  mind,  and  reniombering  also  that  the  Swan  River 
is  the  hnhitat  quoted  for  both  craffsireTitris  and  Roei,  it  seems 
fairly  safe  to  treat  the  latter  name  as  a  synonym  of  the  for- 
mer. 

The  next  author  after  Blanchard  to  describe  spe- 
cies of  Tfaphwjfclnt  was  Burmeister  (1855),  who  de- 
scribed ten  s))ocics.  three  of  which  (tasmanicn.  Germ.. 
nif/ft^n,  Burni.,  and  riVuitn^  Boisd.V  cannot  remain  in 
tho  jrenus,  the  first  being  a  Pachiff/astra^  and  the 
other  two  probably  identical  with  each  other,  and  almost  cer- 
tainly belonging  to  French  ella.     T  have  identified  five  of  the 
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remaining  seven  with  some  confidence,  and  the  other  two  with 
more  doubt.  I  shall  refer  to  them  more  particularly  in  the 
following  pag^s.  One  of  them,  however  (Roei),  I  have  already 
discussed  above. 

After  Burmeister  there  was  a  long  interval,  until  in  1871 
Macleay  described  a  single  species  (H,  pinguis).  There  are 
two  specimens  (one  of  them  doubtless  the  type)  bearing  this 
name  in  the  Australian  Museum,  and  they  are  identical  with 
the  llaplonycha  that  I  have  discussed  above  as  ''obesa,  Burm. 
(  ?  Boisd.)".  1  may  here  remark  that  obesa,  Boisd.,  ia  repre- 
sented in  the  South  Australian  Museum  by  the  species  that  I 
am  convinced  is  jiectoralis,  Blanch. 

In  1878  Mr.  Tepper  described  a  species  of  this  genus 
under  the  name  dtstructor  (Tr.R.S.S.A.),  which  I  have 
already  discussed  (Pr.L.S.N.S.W.,  1890,  p.  533). 

In  1888  (Pr.L.S.N.S.W.,  p.  913)  Sir  W.  Macleay  describ- 
ed //.  testaceipeniiis. 

In  1890  I  described  a  number  of  new  species  (I.e.)  in  a 
paper  that  I  have  already  referred  to. in  the  present  memoir, 
and  I  added  other  species  in  1892  and  1895,  all  of  which  are 
treated  in*  the  following  pages. 

In  1891  //.  nitidicoUis  was  described  (D.E.Z.,  p.  263)  by 
Nonfried.  As  the  description  is  so  vague  as  not  to  mention 
even  the  number  of  joints  in  the  antennae,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  character  that  would  enable  me  to  place  the  insect  in 
my  tabulation,  I  am  obliged  to  disregard  it  altogether. 

I  have  now  referred  to  all  the  names  (to  the  best  of  my 
belief)  that  have  been  up  to  the  present  time  proposed  for 
sj)ecies  that  are,  in  my  oj^inion.  or  have  been  treated  by  their 
authors  as  members  of  tius  genus  (including  ( ' nl poch  ihi ) .  0»^ 
those  ('13  in  number)  T  have  indicated  7  as  representing 
species  that  cannot  remain  in  lldpJoniirha^  3  as  synonyms,  and 
2  concerning  which  T  have  not  sufficient  data  for  forming  any 
decided  opinion.  There  consequently  remain  31  names  which 
I  regard  as  representing  valid  species  of  llaplonycha.  I  have 
now  to  add  the  descriptions  of  29  new  species,  bringing  the 
total  of  this  genus  to  the  formidable  number  60,  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  which  are  displayed  in  the  following 
tabidations :  — 

Group  I. 

[Antennae  consisting  of  only  eight  joints.] 

A.  Pronotum  not  having  a   frinp:e  of  long 
pilosity   innnodiatf'ly  within  the  basal 
anfl    npiral   margins. 
B.   TToa^l    \'^vy    finoly    and    closoly    (oon- 
fliiently)   pnnctnlate.     v^idos  of   pro- 
thorax  not  sinnato  bohind  niitUllo...      i-iifioops.    Bvrrn. 
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neglecta,  Bl<ickb. 


crinita,    Burm. 


ant^nnalis,  BJnrkh. 


B.  Head     much    less    finely,    and     not 
nearly  con  fluently,  punctured.  Sides 
of    prothorax   sinuate    behind   mid- 
dle 
A  A.  Pronotum  having    a    fringe  of  Ions 
pilosity  immediately  within  the  basal 
and  apical   margins 

Group  II. 
[Antennae  of  nine  joints.    Lateral  gutter  of  pronotum  (especi- 
ally round  hind  angles)  filled  with  closely  packed  seti- 
ferous  punctures  or  granules.] 

A.  Antennal    club,    with    more     than     3 
lamellse  in  both  sexes. 
B.  3rd    joint   of    antennae   longer    than 
2nd  joint. 
C.  Disc  of  pronotum  and  of  pygidium 
non-pilose. 
D.  Punctures  of  elytra  much   finer 
and    more    sparse   than   in    the 
next  two  species  ... 
DD.  Punctures     of      elytra      much 
stronger. 
"R.  Joint  3  of  male  antenna  den- 
tate near  apex,  ioint  1  of  fe- 
male ilabelium   little   shorter 
than  2    ... 
KK.  Joint     3     of     male    antenna 
simple ;  joint  1  of  female  fla- 
bellum     .scarcely     more    than 
naix^      ...  •..  ...  ... 

CC\  Disc    of    pronotum    and    of   pygi- 
dium pilose    ... 
BB.  3rd   joint    of    antenna^    not    longer 
than  2nd  joint. 
C.  Pygidium  carinate,  but  little  con- 
vex,   nnd    conspicuously    punctu- 

CC.   Pygidium    uon-carinate,   strongly 
convex,   and   scarcely    punctulate. 
D.    Pygidinni  very  strongly  gibbous; 
joint     1     of     female     flabellum 
about  balf-length  of  3  ... 
DD.  PvjTiclinni      scarcely      gibbous; 
joint     1     of     female     flabellum 
scarcely  shorter  than  3  ... 
A  A.   Antennal    ohib    in    both    sexes,    with 
only  3  laniolltp. 
B.   B.Hse  and  ap<»x  of  pronotum  fringed 
with  long  hairs  immodiatfly  within 
the  marginal  edging. 
C.  Joint  4  of  antennjp  notably  longer 

than  joint   3... 
CC.  Joint    4    of    antenno?    not    longer 
than  joint    3... 
D.   Disc   of  pronotJim    glabrous  and 
very   sparsely   punctulate 


laminata,  Bhirkh. 

dubia,    Bhicl'h. 
pilosa,  Blackh. 


carinata,   Blackh. 


campeetris,   Bhickb. 


fortis,  Blackh. 


latebricola,  Blackh. 


tricliopyga,BtorJlr6. 
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DD.  Disc  of  pronotum  pilose,  and, 

in   parts,    more  closely   piinctu- 

late  ...         ...         ...         ...     crassiventris,   Blanch. 

BB.  Base  and  apex  of  pronotum  not 
fringed  with  long  hairs  within  the 
marginal  edging         ...         ...         ...     punctulata,  Blanch. 

Group  III. 

[Aatenuae  of  nine  joints.    Lat/eral  gutter  of  pronotum  normal. 
Apical   joint   of   maxillary   palpi   impressed   with  a  con- 
spicuous fovea  (which  is  margined  by  a  fine  raised  edg- 
ing.] 
A.  Pronotum  not  fringed  with  long  erect 
hairs  immediately  in  front  of  its  basal 
edging. 
B.  Lateral  edging  of  elytra  normal. 
C.   Pronotum  lobcd   in  middle  of  base 
(best  seen  from   in   front   oblique- 
ly), and  closely  and  st rough'  punc- 
tulat-e. 
D.  Pronotum  .strongly  gibbous:  ely- 
tral  punctures    isolated,   on    an 
even  surface 
DD.  Pronotum    much    less    convex ; 
elytral  punctures   run    together 
and  mixed  with  confused  rugu- 
losity 
CC.   Pronotum  not  lobed  at  base,  more 
finely   and  less  closely   punctulate 
BB.  Lateral     e(lti;in<j;      of     elytra     very 
strong   and   thick 
AA.   Pronotum    fringed    with    long,    erect 
hairs  immediat<>lv  in  front  of  its  basal 
edging. 


gibboeicollis,  Blackb. 

setosa,  Blackh. 
spadix,   Blackb. 
marginata,  Blackb. 

longior.  Blackb. 


badia,    Burm.    (?) 


Group  IV. 

[Anteiiiire  of  nine  joints.  Lateral  gutter  of  pronotum  normaL 
Apical  joint  of  maxillary  palpi  not  foveate.  Penultimate 
joint  of  maxillary  palpi  longer  than  ante|>enultimate,  this 
character  being  doubtful  only  in  some  iridescent  species.] 

A.   Hind  anjjjli's  of  pronotum  well  defined, 

strongly   dilated,    and    reficxed 
AA.   Hind  angles  of  pronotum  scarcely  di- 
lated. 
B.    Pennltiniatc  joint  of  maxillary  palpi 

notably   l<)n<i;«'r  than   apical  joint   ...      soiida,  Blackb. 
BH.   Penultimate     joint      of     maxillary 
palpi   not   longer   than    apical  joint. 
C.   Penultimate     joint       of     maxillary 
palpi    much    longer  tlian    antepe- 
nultiniato    joint. 
D.   Pronotniji        not        continuously 
frintr*'^    with     long,    erect    haii>. 
immediately     in      front     of     its 
ba^al    (.'diiiuiT. 
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E.  Dorsal    surface    of    head    not 

both    strongly    rugulose  and 
clothed  with  long,  erect  hairs. 
F.  Perpendicular  front  face  of 
clypeus,       with       plentiful 
punctures,  more  or  less  ob- 
scuring the  transverse  row 
of  setiferous  punctures. 
G.  Antennal     club,     with     4 
joints   in  both   sexes     ... 
*  GG.  Antennal  club,  with  only 
3  joints,   at  any  rate   in 
the  female. 
H.  Puncturation  of    elytra 
less     close,     similar    to 
that  of  bella,   Blackb., 
and  pectoTaliSf  Blanch. 
I.  Penultimate    joint     of 
maxillary  palpi   very 
little     shorter    than 
apical 
IT.  Penultimate   joint  of 
maxillarv  palpi   very 
much     sfiorter     than 
apical 
HH.  Puncturation   of   ely- 
tra much  more  close. 

I.  Joints  3  and  4  of  an- 

tennae somewhat 

elongate  (4,  especi- 
ally, much  longer 
than    wide)    ... 

II.  Joints  3  and  4  of  an- 
tennae very  short, 
snbtransverse 

FF.  Perpendicular    front     face 
of  clypens  nitid,  with  only 
very  fine  sparse   punctures, 
except  the  very  large  trans- 
verse   series  (antennal  club 
4- jointed) 
EE.  Dor<^al       surface      of      head 
strongly  rnguloso,   and  cloth- 
ed with   long,  erect  hairs. 

F.  Form  very  robust;     pronotum 

strongly    declivous   at    base 

(as  in  H.  sol'ida^  Blackb.)... 
FF.  Form     much     loss    robust; 

pronotnm  normal  (as  in  H. 

})rU(i,    Blackb.) 
DD.   Pronotum   continuously    fring- 
ed,   with    very    long    hajrs    im- 
mediately in   front   of  its  basal 
edging 


punctiventrifi,  Blackb. 


df<?eptor,    Blackb. 


Sloanei,  Blackb. 


aocepta,  Blackb. 


punctatissima,  Bhirkb. 


paradoxa,  Blackb. 


firma,  Blackb. 


clypealis,  Blackb. 


amabilis,   BJackb. 


*  I    feel    no   doiil^t    tliat    this    is 
those   males  which    are  not  known. 


the    case   also  in   respect  of 
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CC.  Penultimate   joint    of    maxillary 
palpi     but     little     (or     scarcely) 
longer      than       antepenultimate. 
[Iridescent  species.] 
D.  Hind  angles     of     prothoraz  en- 
tirely rounded  oflF  

DD.  Hind  angles  of  prothorax  well 
defined. 
E.  Species  not    having    joints    3 
and   4    of    antennse^    both   of 
them  very  short  and  subtrans- 
verse. 
F.  Joint  4  of   antennae    longer 
than  joint  3. 
G.  Size     very     large     (about 

long.   14  1.) 
GG.  Size  much  smaller  (long. 
9  1.   or  less).      [Antennal 
club   of    male   4- jointed.] 
FF.  Joint  4  of  antennfe  slight- 
ly    shorter    than     joint    3. 
[Antennal     club      of     ms^le 
with  only  3  joints.] 
EE.  Joints  3   and   4   of   antennas 
very  short,   snbtransversp     ... 


Qouldi,  Hope 


nobilis    Blackh. 
bella,    Blackh, 

amoena,  Blackh. 
pulchella,   Blackh, 


Group  V. 

[Antennae  of  nine  joints.  Lateral  gutter  of  pronotum  normal. 
Apical  joint  of  maxillary  palpi  not  foveate.  Penultimate 
joint  of  maxillary  palpi  shorter  than  antepenultimate,  or 
sub-equal  to  it.  In  the  latter  case  the  dorsal  surface  not 
iridescent.  Antennal  club  composed  of  more  than  three 
joints  in  both  sexes.*] 

A.  Large   iridescent  species.     [Joint  3  of 

maxillary   palpi     much     shorter    than 

joint  2.] 

B.  Pygidiiim    but      little     nitid,   closely 

sculptured,  especially  near  base 
BB.  Pygidinm      brilliantly      nitid, 
jpuncturation    extremely   sparse 
AA.  ?s on-iridescent     species;     almost 
variably  of  much  smaller  size. 
B.  Pnncturation  of  head  sparse... 
BB.  Pnncturation   of    head    very    close, 
more  or  less  confluent. 
C   Sides  and  base  of  pronotum  (with- 
in  the  margin)    and    also  base  of 
elytra    fringed    with    very    long, 
erect  hairs    ...         ...         ...         ...      Mauricei,  Blackh, 


its 


in- 


gigantea,  Burm.  (f) 
lucifera,  Blackh. 

gracilis,  Blackh. 


*  1  am  quit«  confident  tliat  this  is  the  case  in  the  species  (of 
this  aggregate),  of  which  only  one  sex  is  known  to  me.  See  the 
remarks  on  this  subject  under  the  description  of  H.  Ivcifera^ 
Blackb. 
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CC.  Pilosity  not  as  in  H.  Mauricei. 
D.  Basal  edging  of  pronotum  fine, 
and  equal  nil  across  base;  hind 
angles  not  dilated. 
E.  Lamina)  of  antennal  club  very 
long  (in  male  scarcely  shorter 
than    the   head) 
EE.  Laminte     of     antennal     chib 
much  shorter. 
F.  Base    of   pronotum   strongly 
sinuate,  middle  part    quite 
conspicuously  lobate 
FF.  Base     of     pronotum     only 
feebly  sinuate. 
G.  Pronotum    strongly    punc- 

tulate 
GG.  Pronotum     finely     Dunc- 

tulate 
DD.  Basal     edging      of      pronotum 
l)econies  notably    more  elevated 
laterally,   with  hind  angles  dis- 
tinctly dilated. 
E.  Sctitellum      concolorous     with 
elytra. 
F.  Antennal        laminae        more 
elongate    (espocially    in    fe. 
male) ;     pronotum     notably 
inoro  strongly  punctulate... 
FF.   Antennal    lanunce   shorter: 
pronotum       notably       more 
finely    punctulate    ... 
EE.   Scutoiluni    black   in   contrast 
to   tln'   ro<l -brown    elvtra 


egregia,   Blackb. 


sinuaticoUis,  Blackb. 

J' 


rustica,  Blackb. 
arvioola,  Blackb. 


« 


electa,  Blackb. 

frntema,   Blackb. 
sabulicola,   Blackb. 


Group  VI. 

[Antennae  of  nine  joints.  Lateral  gutter  of  pronotum  normal. 
Apical  joint  of  maxillary  palpi  not  foveate.  Penultimate 
joint  of  maxillary  palpi  shorter  than  antepenultimate »  or 
sub-equal  to  it.  hi  tho  latter  rase  the  dorsal  surface  not 
iridescent.  Antennal  club  composed  of  only  three  joints. 
Pronotum  not  black.  Perpendicular  front  face  of  cly- 
peus  with  plentiful,  more  or  less  rugulose.  punctures, 
more  or  less  obscuring  the  transverse  setiferous  series.] 

A.    Pygidinin    soniowliat     densely     clothed 

with    lon<:.   soft,   ])nllid  hairs   ... 
AA.   Py^idiiiiii    Fiot    as    in    A. 

B.   The  lateral   gutter  of  the    pronotum 
punctulate   con^^picuonsly    and     con- 
tiniion.sly  to  the  bind   angles. 
C.  Bas-e   of  pronotum    not   fringed    in 
front     of    its    edging    with    erect 
hairs. 
1).    Apienl      2     joints     of     maxillary 
palpi    of  equal    length    (at   any 
rate   in    female).         Size      large 
Hor.L;.   12  1.)  a-qualiceps,  Blackb. 


palpalis,  Blackb. 
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DD.  Apical  joint  of  maxillary  palpi 
distinctly  longer  than   penulti- 
mate joint. 
£.  Lateral  outline    of    prothorax 
straight   or  sinuate    in  front 
of  middle. 
F.  Puncturation        of       elytra 
somewhat  close   (much   like 
that       of      a.       jratcrna^ 
Blackb.,    ohesa,  Burm.  (?), 

^S  \r\^  «  •••  •••  ■••  ••• 

FF.  Puncturation       of     elytra 
much  less   close 
EE.  Lateral  outline  of  prothorax 
a  continuous  even   curve     ... 
CC.  Base    of    pronotum      fringed    in 
front    of    its    edging     with     long 
erect  hairs 
BB.  Lateral  gutter  of  pronotum   in   its 
hinder   part    and     round   the  basal 
angle   smooth  and   more  or  less  di- 
lated. 
C.  Club  of  antennae  pallid    in   strong 
contrast  to  the  preceding  joints ; 
clypeus  very  strongly  reflexed     ... 
CC.   Antennae     unicolorous;      clypeus 
much  less  strongly  reflexed 

Group  VII. 


pectoralis,  Blanch.  (?) 
pygmaea,  Blackh, 
thoracica,  Blackh. 

dara,  Blackh. 


destructor,   Tapper 
obesa,   Burm. 


[Antennae  of  nine  joints.  Lateral  gutter  of  pronotum  normal. 
Apical  joint  of  maxillary  palpi  not  foveate.  Penultimate 
joint  of  maxillary  palpi  shorter  than  antepenultimate,  or 
sub-equal  to  it.  In  the  latter  case  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  insect  not  iridescent.  Antennal  club  of  only  three 
joints.  Pronotum  not  black.  Perpendicular  front  face 
of  clypeus  nitid,  bearing  only  a  few  very  fine  punctures 
and  a  single  series  of  very  large  setiferous  punctures.] 

A.    Lateral     outline     of     prothorax     very 
strongJy   rounded. 
B.  Pronotum  finoly  and  closely  punctn- 

A  MM  K.^  •■•  •••  ««•  •••  ••• 

BB.  Pix)notum    strongly    and    consider- 
ably le^s  closely  pnnctulate  ... 
AA.  Lateral    outline    of   prothorax    feebly 
arcneci  ...  ...  ..#  •••      .•■ 

Group  VIIL 

[Antennae  of  nine  joints.  Lateral  gutter  of  pronotum  normal. 
Apical  joint  of  maxillary  palpi  not  foveate.  Penultimate 
joint  of  maxillary  palpi  short-er  than  antepenultimate,  or 
sub-equal  to  it.  In  the  latter  case  the  dorsal  surface  not 
iridescent.  Antennal  club  of  only  tliree  jointsS.  Prono- 
tum black.] 


tetitacoipennis,   Mad. 
faoeta,    Blackh. 
Junsi,  Blackh. 
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A.  Pronotum  opaque. 
B.  Elvtra  closely  piinctulate,  piceous,  or 

black       gagatina,  Burm. 

BB.  Elytra    sparsely    punctulate,     pale 
testaceous,     with     a    narrow    black 
margin    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      bicoloFf   Blackb. 

A  A.  Pronotum   nitid  funerea,   Blackb. 

R,  neglecta,  sp.  nov.  Mas.  Ovataj  minus  brevis;  minus  ni- 
tida;  rufescens,  elytris  pallide  testaceo-brunneis,  irides- 
centiDus;  corpora  subtus  pedibusque  longe  f ulvo-pilosis ; 
palpis  maxillariis  testaceis,  articuiis  2**  3°  que  longitu- 
dine  sat  sequalibus  (4''  paulla  longiori) ;  antennis  testa- 
ceis, 8-articulatis,  clava  3-articulata  sat  elongata ;  ciypeo 
modico,  fortiter  reflexo,  cum  f route  sat  fortiter  minus 
confertim  punctulato ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  duplo 
latiori  antice  sat  fortiter  angustato  sparsim  obsoletius 
minus  subtiiiter  punctulato,  lateribus  rotundatis,  anguste 
margiuatis,  ante  basin  leviter  sinuatis,  angulis  posticis 
obtusis ;  elytris  leviter  geminato-striatis,  sparsim  minus 
subtiiiter  sat  sequaliter  punctulatis ;  pygidio  nitido,  crebre 
subtilius  punctulato ;  tarsorum  posticorum  articuiis  basa- 
libus  2  lougitudine  inter  se  sat  aequalibus.  Long.,  8  1., 
lat.,  4^  1. 
Fern,  latet. 

Near  //.  riificeps,  Burm.,  but  differing  considerably  from 
that  species  in  puncturation — the  head  much  more  strongly 
and  sparsely  punctulate  (in  ruficeps  the  punctures  are  fine 
and  confluent),  and  the  pronotum  much  more  closely.  The 
prothorax  is  gently  sinuate  at  the  sides  behind  the  middle, 
which  it  is  not  in  ruficeps. 

South  Australia.  In  the  South  Australian  Museum,  from 
Wilmington  (Burgess). 

//.  anftnuaJis,  sp.  nov.  Ovata  :  nitida :  rufo-brunnea,  neo 
iridescens  :  corpore  subtus  pedibus  et  prothoracis  lateri- 
bus intra  marginem  f ulvo-pilosis  ;  palporum  maxillarium 
articulo  3"  (|uani  2"^  et  ([uani  4""  longiori ;  capita  sat 
crobre  vix  fortiter  sat  rugulose,  prothorace  subtilius  minus 
crebre  suhobsolete,  elytris  (his  manifeste  geminato-stria- 
tis) fere  lit  prothorax  serl  sat  nia£:is  distincte,  pygidio  (hix? 
pernitido)  haud  perspicue,  punctulatis :  antennis  9-arti- 
culatis :  protiiorace  quam  londori  duplo  latiori,  postice 
retrnrsiiin  vix  perspieue  dt^elivi,  lateribus  (et  basis  lateri- 
bus) suleo  maririnali  (hoc  pranulis  piliferis  conferto)  im- 
pressis,  basi  minus  perspicne  sinuata  :  elytris  ad  apiccra 
suturalem   hand  vol  vix  acutis. 

IMaris  niiteniiarum  flabello  r^-articulato,  quam  articuli  omnes 
prrecerlontes  conjniieti  sul^loiieiori. 
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Feminae  antennarum  flabello  6-articulato,  quam  maris  multo 
brevion,  articulo  flabelli  1°  quam  3°*  circiter  duplo  bre- 
viori ;  pygidio  gibbo  nuUo  modo  carihato.  Long,  12-14 
1. ;  lat.,  6|-7  1. 

An  extremely  distinct  species,  the  only  one  known  to  me 
(of  the  genus)  having  a  well-developed  lateral  sulcus  on  the 
prothorax,  and  the  flabellum  of  the  female  antenna  6-jointed. 
The  male  has  its  antennal  flabellum  notably  longer  than  in 
any  other  Uaplonycha  of  the  same  group  (known  to  me)  except 
pilosa,  Blackb.,  from  which  species  it  is  easily  separable,  inter 
alia,  by  its  pygidiuni,  impunctulate,  much  more  nitid,  glabrous, 
somewhat  tumid,  and  much  more  widely  truncate  (and  not 
triangularly  impressed)  at  the  apex.  The  prothorax  and 
elytra  in  both  sexes  are  notably  more  nitid  and  finely  and 
sparsely  punctured  than  in  the  other  species  having  a  flabel- 
lum with  more  than  three  joints.  The  geminate  striation  of 
the  elytra  is  very  feeble,  scarcely  indicated  except  by  the  inter- 
stices between  stria  and  stria  of  each  pair  being  evidently  con- 
vex and  much  narrower  than  the  interstices  between  pair  and 
pair. 

Western  Australia ;  Swan  River,  etc. 
H.  pihsUj  sp.  nov.     Ovata,  longior;  subnitida;  rufobrunnea, 
elytris  subiridescentibus ;  corpore  subtus  pedibusque  ful- 
vo-pilosis,  capite    prothorace  elytrorum    basi  pygidioque 
pilis  elongatis  erectis   subtilibus   vestitis;    capite   crebre 
rugulose,  prothorace  obsolete  subcrebre,  elytris  (his  gemi- 
nato-striatis)  sat  crebre  minus  subtiliter,  pygidio  sparsim 
perspicue,  punctulatis ;  antennis  9-articulatis  :  prothorace 
quam  longiori  duplo  latiori,    postice   retrorsuni    sat  late 
declivi,  lateribus  (et  basis  lateribus)  sulco  mar^inali  (hoc 
granulis  piliferis  confcrto)  impressis.  basi  minus  perspicue 
sinuata :  elytris  ad  apicem  suturalem  sat  fortiter  denti- 
formibus. 
Maris  antennarum  flabello  6-articulato,  quam  articuli  omnee 
praecedentes    conjuncti    sat    longiori,     arcuato ;     pygidio 
minus  convexo,   ad    apicem  profunde  triangulariter   im- 
presso. 
Fern,  latet.     Long.,  Ill  1.;  lat.,  5!  1. 

Tlie  antennal  structure  at  once  separates  this  species  strongly 
from  all  its  known  allies  except  //.  anfninnli^,  from  which 
it  differs  as  indicated  under  the  heading  of  that  species.  The 
flabellum  of  it«  antennae  is  even  longer  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding sex  of  antennalis.  The  sparse,  erect,  very  fine,  and 
inconspicuous  hairs  on  its  head  disc  of  prothorax  and  base 
of  elytra  are  a  valuablo  specific  character. 

Australia.       I  am  not  certain  of  the  exact  locality,  but 
believe  it  to  bo  Evre  Peninsula. 
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//.  trichopyga,  sp.  nov.  Ovata;  longior ;  oat  nitida;  mfo- 
brunnea,  supra  sat  iridescens ;  corpore  subtus  pedibusque 
fulvo-pilosis,  prothorace  pilis  erectis  elongatis  fimbiiato, 
abdomine  supra  (pygidio  incluso)  pubescenti;  capita 
crebre  oat  fortiter,  prothorace  sparsim  subtiliter,  eljtris 
(his  perspicue  geminato-striatis)  sat  fortiter  minus  cnrebre 
(fere  ut  0,  jmnctulatcty  Blanch.,  sed  minus 
crebre),  pygidio  sparsim  subtiliter  (hujus  punc- 
turis  cum  granuHs  minutis  setas  sat  breves 
erectas  graciles  ferentibus  sparsim  commixtis),  punc- 
tulatis;  antennis  9-articulatis,  articulo  4**  quam  3"*  sub- 
breviori ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  plus  quam  duplo  lati- 
ori,  postice  retrorsum  sat  late  declivi,  lateribus  (et  basis 
lateribus)  sulco  submarginali  (hoc  granulis  piliferis  con- 
ferto)  impressis,  basi  modice  sinuata,  lateribus  fortiter 
rotundato-ampliatis :  elytris  ad  apioem  suturalem  inermi- 
bus. 

Maris  antennarum  Habello  3-articulato,  quam  articuli  5  prse- 
cedentes  conjuncti  parum  longiori ;  pygidio  eat  convexo, 
antice  in  medio  longitudinaliter  obsolete  (vix  perspicue) 
carinato. 

Fem.  latet.     Long.,  12  1. ;  lat.,  5|  1. 

Among  the  species  of  JInplonycha  having  a  well-defined 
lateral  pro  thoracic  sulcus  and  antennae  with  a  3- jointed  fla- 
bellum,  this  species  is  distinguished  by  its  pilose  pygidium  in 
combination  with  the  prothoracic  disc  non -pilose  and  its  pro- 
thorax  strongly  declivous  befiind. 

Western  Australia :  Coolgardie. 

//.  httehricola,  sp.  nov.  Ovata;  njinus  nitida,  rufo-brunnea, 
vix  iridcscens ;  corpore  subtus  pedibusque  fulvo-vel  cine- 
reo-pilosis,  prothorace  pilis  erectis  elongatis  fimbriate; 
capite  crebre  rugulose.  prothorace  sparsim  subtiliter, 
elytris  (his  geminato-striatis)  crebre  sat  fortiter,  pygidio 
(hoc  sat  nitido)  crebre  dupliciter  ( i.Cy  subtiliter  et  minus 
subtiliter),  punctulatis :  antennis  9-articulati® :  articulo 
4"  (juain  .V".  sat  longiori;  prothorace  quam  longiori  vix 
plus  quam  duplo  latiori.  postice  retrorsum  sat  late  de- 
clivi, lateribus  (et  basis  lateribus)  sulco  submarginali  (hoc 
granulis  piliferis  conferto)  impressis,  basi  leviter  sinuata, 
lateribus  quam  praicedentis  (C.  frlrhopi/ff(r)  minus  for- 
titer rotundato-ampliatis ;  elvtris  ad  apicem  suturalem 
inermibus. 

Maris  antennarum  flabello  3-articulato,  quam  articuli  5  prie- 
cedentes  conjuncti  parum  longiori ;  pygidio  modice  con- 
vexo. 
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Feminae  anteiinarum  flabelio  3-articuiato,  quani  articuli  5  prse- 
cedentes   conjuncti   sat   breviori ;    pygidio    quam     maris 
magis  convexo,  antice  in  medio  longitudinaiiter  obtuse  sat 
perspicue  cariiiato.     Long.,  lU-15  1. :  lat.,  6-7i  1. 
Near  the  preceding  (11.  trichopyfja),  but  differing  from 
it   by  its  glabrous   and   differently   sculptured   pygidium,  its 
more  closely  punctured  elytra,  more  convex  pronotum,  differ- 
ently proportioned  antennal  joints,  etc. 

Western  Australia.     In  my  own  collection  :  also  from  Mr. 
Jjca  (Champion  Bay). 

//.  spa(/i.r^  sp.  nov.  Fem.  ?  Ovata,  minus  brevis  ;  sat  nitida  : 
rufo-brunnea,  elytris  clare  brunneis,  antennis  palpisque 
dilutioribus ;  corpore  subtus  femoribusque  longe  pilosis; 
palpis  maxillaribus  sat  ^rassis,  articulis  2°  3**  que  longi- 
tudine  inter  se  sat  aequalibus,  4''  quam  hi  longiori  fovea 
magna  impresso  ;  antennis  9-articulatis,  articulis  3"  4"  que 
longitudine  inter  se  sat  aequalibus,  clava  4-articulata 
quam  articuli  2-5  conjuncti  vix  breviori :  clypeo  sat  brevi, 
antice  sat  reflexo,  minus  crebre  sat  fortiter  punctulato ; 
fronte  confertim  subtilius  punctulata  :  protnorace  quam 
longiori  ut  17  ad  9  latiori,  antice  minus  angustato,  supra 
subtilius  minus  crebre  punctulato,  lateribus  sat  arcuatis 
sat  anguste  marginatis,  basi  vix  sinuata,  angulis  posticis 
rotunaato-obtusis :  elytris  leviter  geminato-striatis,  fortius 
sat  crebre  punctulatis  :  pygidio  nitido,  sparsini  subti liter 
punctulato  :  tarsoruni  posticorum  articulis  basalibus  2 
inter  se  sat  aequalibus.  Long.,  9 A  1.  :  lat.,  4*  1. 
A  more  robust  and  dark-coloured  species  than  its  allies  in 
the  third  group  :  easily  distinguishable  by  the  characters  cited 
in  the  tabulation.  Its  sex  is  doubtful,  but  T  think  it  a  fe- 
male, as  the  male  is  likely  to  liave  a  longer  antennal  flabcl- 
lum. 

North-west  Aiistralia  (Murcliison  district). 

H.  in(ir</in(ihf,  s]).  nov.  Feni.  ?  Elongato-ovata  :  sat  nitida  : 
testacea,  capite  pedibusque  rufcscentibus  ;  corpore  subtus 
fenioriousque  lonee  pilosis;  palpis  rnnxillaribus  ut  prae- 
oedontis  {II.  ajxiidiris):  antennis  fere  ut  praecedentis, 
sed  articulo  3**  quam  4  "^  manifeste  longiori :  cap- 
ite  fere  ut  pra}r<:^dcntis,  sed  clypeo  minus 
elongato :  prothoraco  fere  ut  pnecedentis  sed 
quam  longiori  duplo  latiori,  paullo  niagis  subtilitor 
punctulato,  basi  paTillo  niairis  pcrs])ifue  sinuata  :  elytris 
fere  ut  praecedentis  sed  d^ra^sertini  postice')  rnaijis  8ub- 
tiliter  punctulatis,  margine  laterali  fortiter  incrassato : 
pygidio  ad  apiceni  subacuniinato.  minus  nitido,  snl)tilit'M 
coriaceo  et  leviter  sparsini  punctulato  :  tar^is  posticis  ut 
praecedentis.     Long..  8.1  1.:  lat.,    \\   1. 
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Easily  distinguishable  from  all  the  other  species  of  its 
group  by  the  very  strongly  thickened  margin  of  ito  elytra.  It 
is  near  H.  spadix,  but  differs  from  it  by  numerous  minor  char- 
acters indicated  in  the  diagnosis  above,  as  well  as  by  the  re- 
markable lateral  border  of  its  elytra. 

North  Queensland  (Mr.  R.  C.  L.  Perkins). 

H.  longior,  sp.  nov.      Mas.       Elongato-subovata  j  sat  nitida; 
testacea,   capite  pediDusque  ruf escentibus ;   corpora  sub- 
tus  f emoribusque  longe  pilosis ;  palporum  maxillarium  arti- 
culo   3**   quam     2"*    paullo    (quam    4""     multo   hoc    fovea 
magna  impresso)  breviori ;  antennis  9-articulatis,  articulis 
3*"   i"  que  inter  se  sat  sequalibus,  clava  4-ariiculata  quam 
articuli  2-5  conjuncti  sat  longiori;    clypeo    minus    late, 
antice  subtruncato,  fortiter  reflexo,  sparsim  punctulato; 
fronte  confertim  subtilius  punctulata;  prothorace  quam 
longiori,  ut  15  ad  9  latiori,  antice  sat  angustato,  supra 
subtilius  vix  crebre  punctulato,  lateribus  minus  arcuatis 
anguste  marginatis,  basi  manifeste  sinuata,  pilis  erectis 
fimbriata,   angulis  posticis  obtusis;  elytris  fortius  gemi- 
nato-striatis,  fortius  vix  crebre  punctulatis ;  pygidio  minus 
nitido,  subtiliter  subcoriaceo,  sparsim  subtiliter  punctu- 
lato ;      tarsorum      posticorum    articulo  basali     quam     2" 
multo  breviori.     Long.,  8  1.;  lat.,  3^  1. 
Narrower  and   less  dilated   hindward  than  its  allies,  its 
clypeiis  more  sparsely  punctulate,  its  pronotum  fringed  with 
erect  hairs  immediately  in  front  of  the  basal  edging,  etc.,  etc. 
North-west  Australia ;  Roebuck  Bay  (Mr.  F.  Bishop). 

//.  Sloanti,  sp.  nov.  Ovata,  sat  lata;  minus  nitida:  rufo- 
brunnea ;  iridescens ;  corpore  subtus  pedibusque  longe 
pilosis ;  palporum  maxillarium  articulo  3**  quam  2*^ 
multo  longiori  quam  4"*  multo  breviori ;  antennis  9- 
articulatis,  articulo  4**  quam  3"'  sat  longiori,  clava  3-ar- 
ticulata ;  clypeo  sat  brevi,  modice  reflexo,  cum  fronte 
crebre  rugulose  punctulato ;  prothorace  quam  longiori 
duplo  latiori,  antice  sat  angustato,  supra  crebrius  nee 
profunde  punctulato,  lateribus  sat  fortiter  rotundatis 
anguste  marginatis,  basi  leviter  sinuata,  angulis  posticis 
rotundato-obtusis :  elytris  leviter  geminato-striatis,  for- 
tius minus  crebre  punctulatis :  pyeidio  minus  nitido,  sub- 
tiliter subcoriaceo,  leviter  sat  crebre  punctulato,  setis  per- 
brevibus  erectis  vestito  :  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  bas- 
ali quam  2"'    sat  breviori. 

Maris  antennarum  flabellis  articulis  2-6  conjunctis  longitudine 
sat  Eequalibus,  feminae  paullo  brevioribus.  Long.,  9  1.; 
lat.,  4i  1. 
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This  is  the  insect  which  I  mentioned  (Pr.L.S.N.S.W., 
1890,  p.  529),  as  very  close  to  deceptor^  Blackb.,  but  probably 
distinct.  I  had  not  at  that  time  noticed  the  great  difference 
in  the  proportions  of  the  apical  two  joints  of  the  maxillary 
palpi,  and  this  character  in  combination  with  those  men- 
tioned in  the  note  cited  above  satisfies  me  that  the  two  are 
valid  species. 

New  South  Wales ;  Mulwala  (Mr.  Sloane). 
H,  arcepta^  sp.  nov.     Fem.  ?     Elongato-subovata ;  subnitida  \ 
rufo-brunnea,  elytris    rufis;    iridescens;    corpore    subtus 
pedibusque  longe  pilosis ;  palporum  maxillarium  articulo 
3"    quam  2*"  multo    longiori,    ({uara    4"   vix    breviori ;    an- 
tennis    9-artioulatis,    articulo    4°    quani    3""     sat     longiori, 
clava  3-articulata  articulis  3-6  conjunctis  longitudine  sat 
sequali ;  clypeo  sat  elongato,  fortiter  reflexo,  crebre  vix 
rugulose  punctulato ;  fronte  crebre  rugulose  punctulata ; 
prothorace  quam  longiori  duplo  latiori,  antice  sat  angus- 
tato,  supra  crebre  fortius  punctulato,   lateribus  sat  for- 
titer rotundatis  anguste  marginatis,  basi  sinuata,  angulis 
posticis     rotundato-obtusis ;     elytris     fortius     geminato- 
striatis,  crebre  fortius  (fere  subrugulose)  punctulatis :  py- 
gidio  nitido,  antice  crebrius  fortius  punctulato  in  media 
parte  longitudinaliter  subgibbo,  postice  subcoriaceo  spar- 
sim    punctulato :    tarsorum    posticorum    articulo    basali 
quam  2"*  sat  breviori.     Long..  10  1.  ;  lat.,  b^  \. 
Resembles  H,  Sloanei,  Blackb.,  in  colouring,  but  is  red- 
der and  somewhat  more  nitid  and   iridescent.       Longer  and 
narrower  than  Sloam^i,  with  the  clypeus  notably  longer,  the 
joints  of  the  palpi  differently  proportioned,  the  stipes  of  the 
antennae   longer,   the   elytra  and   pygidium   differently   punc- 
tured.      The  pygidium  of  the  unique  type  bears  a  few  very 
short,  erect    setae,  which  sugjs^est  the  probability  of  its  bein^ 
abraded. 

Western  Australia  :  Coolgardie. 

H.  pinirfatissi'wa,  sp.  nov.  Fem.?  Ovata :  sat  brevis ;  sub- 
nitida :  rufo-brunnea  :  iridescens ;  corpore  subtus  pedi- 
busque longe  pilosis :  palporum  maxillarium  articulo  3° 
quam  2"'  multo  longiori  quam  4""  vix  breviori  :  antennis 
9-articulatis,  articulis  S''  4"  que  brevibus  inter  se  sat 
aequalibus,  clava  3-articulata,  quam  articuli  2-6  conjuncti 
paullo  breviori :  clypeo  minus  elongato,  modice  reflexo, 
crebre  fortiter  punctulato :  fronte  confertim  sat  rugulose 
punctulata ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  duplo  latiori,  antice 
sat  ansfustato,  supra  crebre  subtilius  punctulato,  lateri- 
bus fortiter  rotundatis  anguste  marginatis,  basi  parum 
sinuata,  angulis  posticis  late  obtusis  vix  rotundatis:  elvtris 
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miaus  fortiter  geminato-striatis,  crebre  minus  fortiter 
punctulatis :  pygidio  minus  nitida  crebre  subtilius  granu- 
lato-punctulato  et  setis  perbrevibus  erectis  vestito ;  tar- 
sorum  posticorum  articulo  basali  quam  2°*  niulto  bFeviorL 
Long.,  8  1. :  lat.,  4^1- 

Resembles  the  preceding  (H .  acceyta)  in  respect  of  its 
puncturation,  but  differs  much  by  its  antennal  structure,  as 
well  as  by  its  shorter  clypeus,  much  more  shortly  ovate  form, 
etc.  Judging  by  the  length  of  its  antennal  lamellae  I  take  the 
unique  type  to  be  a  female.  The  length  of  those  joints  is 
about  as  in  aeceptn.  but  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  stipes 
the  lamellae  are  longer  than  the  four  joints  preceding  them. 

North  Queensland  :  given  to  me  by  Mr.  French. 

IJ .  paradodUy  sp.  nov.  Mas.  Ovata ;  modice  elongata;  nitida; 
rufa,  elytris  (his  iridesceutibus)  palpia  antenuisque 
dilution  bus :  sternis  femoribusque  longe  fulvo 
pilosis,         prothorace  (exempli         typici         forsitan 

abrasi)        hand       pi  lis       fimbriato ;       capite        crebrius 
subf  or  titer       (postice       magis      subtiliter),       prothorace 
crebrius   leviter,   elytris    (his    geminato-striatis)    sparsim 
minus  fortiter,  pygidio  (hoc  glabro  coriaceo)  subtiliter  sat 
crebiie,   pro])ygiclia  (hoc  sparsim  setoso)   sparsim   subfor- 
titer,  punctulatis:  antennis  9-articulatis,  flabello  4-articu- 
lato  (liujus  articulis  quam  praecedentes    5    conjuncti    sat 
longioribus)  ;  palporum    niaxillarium   articulo    penultimo 
(iioc    modice    elougato    plurisctoso    ad    apicem    dilatato) 
quam   anteijenultinius  (hoc  sat  robusto)   multo  longiori ; 
prothorace  quam  longiori  fere  duplo  latiori,  antice  minus 
aiigustato,  transversiin  sat  eonvexo,  sat  anguste  margin- 
ato,  angulis  posticis  obtusis,  lateribus  pauUo  pone  medium 
leviter  dilaiato-rotundatis  ;  scutello  fere  laevi ;  elytris    ad 
apicem  inuticis  ;  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali  quam 
•J'-     inanitVste  iiec  multo  breviori.     Long.,  8  1.  ;  lat.,  4 J  1. 
An    isolated   species,   somewhat    difficult  to  place  in     tlie 
genus.      Its  facies,  colouring?,  and  sculpture  are  suggestive  of 
tt'sfart  (j>rnin>i,  Macl.    and  its  allies,  but  its  maxillary  palpi  re- 
seniMe  those  of  the  j)rece(ling  species,   with   the   penultimate 
joint,  howf'ver,  less  cylindric  and  with  more  numerous  setie : 
its  antennal  club  seems  to  associate  it  with  tjif/nnfm  and  allied 
species.      I    know    no   species    really    close     to   it   structurallv. 
When   both  st^xes  of  all  the  species  of  Tin phmjfrhfi  are  known 
it  may  well  be  that    this  insect   may  have    to  be    treat^nl    as 
o^enericallv  distinct  from  them. 

W<\stern   Australia  ;  T  have  no  record  of  the  exact  locality, 
but  pro]>ably  it  wns  taken  by  my  son,  near  Coolgardie. 
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jB.  firmUy  sp.  nov.  Fern.  Robusta ;  sat  breviter  ovata :  sat 
nitida;  obscure  rufobrunnea;  corpore  subtus  pedibusque 
longe  pilosis;  palporum  maxillarium  articulo  3"  quam 
2*"  multo  longiori  quam  4'"  paruni  breviori ;  antennis 
9-articulatis,  articulis  3°  2"  que  longitudine  inter  se  sat 
aequalibus,  clava  3-articulata  (laminis  articulis  2-6  con- 
junctis  longitudine  sat  aequalibus)  ;  clypeo  minus  elon- 
gato,  sat  fortiter  reflexo,  crebre  rugulose  punctulat-o ; 
fronte  fortiter  rugulosa,  longe  setosa  ;  prothorace  quam 
longiori  ut  9  ad  5  latiori,  autice  fortiter  angustato,  supra 
sat  crebre  minus  fortiter  punctulato  lateribus  fortiter  ro- 
tundatis  sat  anguste  marginatis,  basi  sat  fortiter  sinuata 
ad  latera  ante  marginem  setosa,  angulis  posticis  (superne 
visis)  obtusis  sat  bene  determinatis :  elytris  subfortiter 
geminato-striatis,  fortiter  crebrius  punctulatis ;  pygidio 
nitido,  leviter  minus  crebre  punctulato :  tarsorum  posti 
corum  articulo  basali  quam  2"'  paullo  brevion.  L<>ng« 
9  1. ;  lat.,  5  1. 

Though  falling,  in  the  preceding  tabulation,  beside  //. 
clypealisy  Blackb.,  this  species  is  not  allied  to  it  so  closely  as  to 
II.  solula^  Blackb.,  being  of  much  more  robust  form  than 
rlt/jtea/ls^  with  it«  pronotum  strongly  declivous  at  the  base»  so 
as  to  appear  (viewed  from  the  side)  strongly  convex.  From 
solida  (besides  its  differently  sculptured  head)  it  differs  by  its 
smaller  size,  much  more  strongly  punctulate  elytra,  and  pro- 
notum with  a  setose  fringe  (very  widely  interrupted  in  the 
middle)  immediately  in  front  of  the  basal  edging. 
Western  Australia ,  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Jung. 

H.  clypealis,  sp.  nov.  Mas.  Ovata  ;  niodice  elongata  :  sat 
nitida;  rufa  vel  rufobrunnea,  iridescens.  tibiis  tarsisque 
infuscatis,  antennis  palpisque  dilutioribus ;  corpore  sub- 
tus femoribusq'ie  longe  fulvo-pilosis,  capite  pilis  elon- 
gatis  erectis  sparsim  vestito,  prothoracis  mar^inibus  om- 
nibus et  elytrorum  marginibus  lateralibus  pilis  elongatis 
erectis  iimbriatis :  capite  crebre  ruguloso  (clypeo  minus 
ruguloso)  :  prothorace  elytrisque  (his  geminato-striatis) 
subfortiter  minus  crebre,  pygidio  (hoc  minus  nitido  setis 
perbrevibus  erectis  vestito)  minus  crebre  sat  .subtilit«er, 
punctulatis:  antennis  9-articulatis,  flabello  3-articulatc> 
(hujus  articulis  quam  pr^ecedentes  5  conjuncti  baud 
brevioribus)  :  palporum  maxillarium  articulo  penultimo 
(hoc  elongato  quam  apicalis  hand  breviori)  quam  ante- 
penultimus  fere  duplo  longiori :  prothorace  quam  longiori 
duplo  latiori,  antice  sat  angustato,  transversim  parum 
convexo,  sat  anguste  marginato,  angulis  posticis  obtusis, 
lateribus  pone  medium    valde   rotundato-ampliatis ;    ecu- 
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tello  sparsim  punctulato :  elytris  ad  apicem  sat  muticis ; 

propygidio  opaco  creberrime  punctulato :  tarsorum  posti- 

corum  articulo  basaii  quam  li"*    multo  breviori.       Long.^ 

9  I. ;  lat.  5  1. 

A  pretty  species,  with  somewhat  brilliant  iridescence.  I 
have  a  specimen  from  the  same  locality  as  the  type  which  I 
believe  to  be  its  female :  it  is  very  much  damaged  and  crush- 
ed, and  differs  from  the  male  in  the  somewhat  shorter  flabellum 
of  its  antennae,  its  pygidium  gibbous  near  the  base,  and  its 
puncturation  in  general  somewhat  closer  and  stronger.  The 
most  noticeable  specific  characters  of  this  species  seem  to  be 
its  clypeus  more  elongate,  and  in  front  more  narrowly  rounded 
than  in  allied  species,  and  the  extremely  strong,  rounded  dila- 
tation of  the  sides  of  its  prothorax  behind  the  middle.  It  is 
rather  close  to  JI .  dece/ptor,  Blackb.  (from  Central  and  South 
Australia),  but  differs  from  that  insect  by,  uUer  alia,  its  longer 
and  anteriorly  narrower  clypeus,  its  prothorax  less  convex 
(transversely),  and  with  sides  much  more  strongly  rotundate- 
ampliate,  and  the  different  proportions  of  its  tarsal  joints. 

Western  Australia ;  Coolgardie  district. 

H,  atnahilis^  sp.   no  v.     Ma^.     Modice  elongata ;  nitida ;  rufa 
vel  rufotestacea,  iridescens :  corpore  subtus  femoribusque 
longe  fulvo-pilosis,  protlioracis    margiiiibus    omnibus    et 
elytrorum    marginibus  lateralibus   pilis   elongatis   erectis 
fimbriatis  :  capite  crebre  subfortiter  nee  rugulose.  prothor- 
ace  subfortiter  minus  crebre,  elytris  (his  geminato-stria- 
tis)  minus  crebre  vix  subfortiter,  pygidio  (hoc  nitido  set  is 
elongatis  erectis  sparsim  vestito)  sparsius  dupliciter   (sc. 
puncturis  sat  magnis  setiferis  et  alteris  sat  subtilibus), 
propygidio    (hoc   iDreviter  setoso)   sat  crebre   nee  creber- 
rime, punctulatis :  antennis  9-articulatis,  flabello  3-arti- 
culato   (hujus  articulis  quam    praecedentes    5    conjunct! 
hand   brevioribus)  ;   palporum   maxillarium  articulo  pen- 
ultimo   (hoc    elongato    quam   apicalis  sublongiori)    quam 
ante])enultimiis    (hoc    sat    gracili)    multo    longiori :   pro- 
thorace  quam  longiori  ut  1  j;  ad  1  latiori,  antice  fortiter 
angustato,  transversim  parum  convexo,  sat  anguste  mar- 
ginato,  angulis  posticis  rotundatis,   lateribus  baud  pone 
medium    rotundato-ampliatis :    scutello  sparsim   punctu- 
lato :  elytris  ad  apicem  sat  muticis ;  tarsonun  posticorum 
articulo  basaii  quani   2"'     multo  breviori.     Long.,   9J  1. : 
lat.,  5  1. 

Easilv  flistincfnishable  from  all  its  near  allies  bv  the  sides 
of  its  prothorax  not  being:  rotundate-ampliate.  This  segment 
is  y^vy  little  convex  fi.e.^  not  in  any  marked  decree  declivous 
hinrhvard  near  the  base).  Tn  colourinor  resembles  H.  hella. 
Blackb.      T  have  not  seen  a  female  exanmle. 
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Western  Australia  :  taken  by  Mr.  Lea  near  Bridgetown. 

H.  nohilis,  sp.  nov.     Fem.  ?     Ovata  ;  sat  elongaba ;  subnitida; 
ruf obrunnea ;    modice    irideecens ;    corpore  subtus  pedi- 
busque  longe  pilosis ;  palporum    maxillarium  articulo  3* 
quam    2'"*    fere    longiori,    qiiani     4""    paruni     breviori ;    an- 
tennis  9-articulatis,   articulo   A"    quam     3"*    sat    longiori, 
clava  4-articulata  quam  articuli   2-5   conjuncti   vix  bre- 
viori clavae  articulo  basali  valde  abbreviato ;  clypeo  mod- 
ice    elongato,    fortiter     reflexo,   sat    crebre    punctulato ; 
fronte    crebre     punctulata ;     prothorace    quam     longiori 
duplo  latiori,   antice  sat  angustato,  supra  sparsius  sub- 
tilius  punctulato,   lateribus   minus    arcuatis   sat    anguste 
marginatis,  basi  parum  sinuata,   angulis  posticis  obtusia 
(bene  definitis)  ;  elytris  subfortiter  geminato-striatis,  sat 
crebre  subfortiter    punctulatis :   pygidio    nitido.    obsolete 
sparsim  punctulato  :  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali 
quam  2""   multo  breviori.     Long.,  14  1. :  lat..  7^  1. 
This    remarkably    fine   species    furnishes    an    instance   of 
the  difficulty  that  occurs,  in  almost  all  large  genera,  of  tabu- 
lating the  species  through  the  existence  of  one  here  and  there 
that  does  not  seem  to  fit  in  anywhere  satisfactorily.     Its  natu- 
ral place   is  quite  clearly   among   the   species  that   form  my 
foiirth   group,    but    its    maxillary   palpi    certainly   present    a 
difficulty  in  so  classifying  it,  as  the  3rd  joint  is  decidedly  not 
longer   than   the   2nd.     I  am  not   justified  in    breaking  off  a 
palpus  for  measurement,  but  I  suspect  the  2nd  joint  would 
prove  to  be  slightly  longer  than  the  3rd.     There  is,  however, 
in  the  fifth  group  not  one  species  known  to  me  which  cannot 
be  at  once  separated  from  the  present  insect  by  not  present- 
ing in    combination    an    iridescent    dorsal    surface  and    palpi 
with  joints  2  and  3  subequal  in  length.     I  have  littl*^  doubt  of 
the  unique  type  being  a  female,  or  of  the  male  haviiw  a  much 
more  elongate  antennal  club  consisting  of  4  suboqual  lamellje. 
Western  Australia ;      in   the  South    Australian   Museum 
(Muir). 

//.  (tnurnd^  sp.  nov.  Mas.  Elongata :  leviter  ovata  :  subni- 
tida  :  rufa,  elytris  antennis  palpisque  testaceo-brunneis  : 
iridescens  ;  corpore  subtus  pedibusque  longe  pilosis  :  pal- 
porum maxillarium  articulo  8"  quam  2"*  parum  longriori, 
quam  4'"'  sat  breviori;  antonnis  9-articulatis,  articulo 
4°  c|iiam  3""  subbrcviori,  clava  3-articuIata  quam  arti- 
culi 2-6  conjuncti  sat  longiori ;  clypeo  minus  elongfato, 
fortiter  reflexo.  cum  fronte  crebre  fortius  punctulato ; 
prothorace  quam  longiori  duplo  latiori,  antice  modice 
angustato,  supra  sparsim  leviter  punctulato,  lateribus 
sat    fortiter    rotundatis,    anguste    marginatis,    pone    me- 
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dium  sat  fortiter  sinuatis,  basi  subfortiter  sinuata,  angu- 
lis  posticis  bene  definitis  subdentif ormibus :  elytris  for- 
tius geminato-striatis,  fortius  sat  crebre  punctulatis;  pj- 
gidio  sat  nitido  crebrius  dupliciter  (subtiliter  et  minus 
subtiiiter)     leviter      punctulatis;    tarsorum     posticorum 

articulo  basali  quam  2"'    sat  breviori.    Long.,  8§  1. :  lat., 

4.1  1 

The  strong  siuuation  of  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  be- 
hind the  middle  readily  distinguishes  this  species  from  H. 
GouUii,  Hope,  and  H,  nob  His,  Blackb.  Its  antenna]  club  with 
only  three  lamellae  separates  it  from  //.  beilay  Blackb.,  and 
the  very  mucli  longer  stipes  of  its  antennae  from  H.  pui- 
chfUa,  Blackb.  I  have  no  doubt  the  female  differs  from  the 
male  by  the  much  shorter  lamellae  of  its  antennse. 

Victoria  ;  given  to  me  by  Mr.  French. 

H.  fuciffrtt^  sp.  nov.  Fem.(  ?)  Breviter  ovata ;  minus  ni- 
tida  :  rufa,  autennis  palpis  elytrisque  testaceo-brunneis ; 
iridescens  :  corpore  subtus  femoribusque  longe  pilosis  ;  pal- 
porum  maxillarium  articulo  3**  quam  2""  multo  (quam 
4**  sat)  breviori :  antennis  9-articulatis,  articulo  3*  2* 
loiigitudine  subaequali,  clava  4-articulata  quam  articuli 
2-5  conjuncti  vix  breviori,  clavae  articulo  basali  quam  2"* 
circiter  dimidio  breviori ;  clypeo  modice  elongato,  for- 
titer retlexo,  nitido,  cum  froute  sat  crebre  puuctulato ; 
protlioraofc  quam  longiori  duplo  latiori,  antice  fortiter 
angustato,  supra  sparsim  subtilissime  punctulato,  lateri- 
bus  sat  arcuatis  sat  ang^uste  marginatis,  basi  sat  fortiter 
sinuata,  augulis  posticis  rotundatis  :  elytris  modice  gemi- 
nato-striatis, leviter  dupliciter  (subtiliter  et  minus  sub- 
tiliter) sat  crebre  punctulatis  ;  pygidio  pernitido,  punc- 
turis  subtilissimis  sparsissimis  setiferis  impresso :  tar- 
sorum posticorum  articulo  basali  quam  2"*  multo  bre- 
viori.    Long.,  11  1. ;  lat.,  6|  1. 

A  sj)ecics  of  very  widely  ovate  form,  very  close  to  the 
insect  that  T  take  to  be  H .  fjifjanten^  Burm.,  but  differing 
from  it  strongly  by  the  structure  of  its  antennae  and  the 
sculpture  of  its  pygidium.  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  mis- 
taken in  my  identification  of  gigmUea  with  a  species  (of 
wliich  there  is  a  male  in  my  collection  and  a  female  in  Mr. 
Lea's),  from  Perth,  W.A.,  agreeing  well  with  the  deccription 
except  in  rospeet  of  the  antennse.  Burmeister  says  that  the 
aiiteiinal  flabellum  of  the  female  is  3-jointed.  and  that  of  the 
male  4 -jointed,  while  I  regard  the  flabellum  as  4-jointed  in 
b'^th  sexes.  As  a  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
Hfi plonifrhfi  in  wliich  it  is  correct  to  regard  the  number  of 
jninn^  in  the  flabellum  as  diflferont  in  the  sexes:  and  that,  in 
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spite  of  my  having  myself  attribufced  that  difference  to  a 
species  ( H,  bellaj,  which  I  described  in  1890,  and  before  1 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  any  large  proportion 
of  the  species  now  before  me.  It  seems  to  be  invariably  the 
case  that  if  there  are  4  laminae  in  the  antennae  of  the  male 
the  6th  joint  of  the  antennae  of  the  female  is  produced  into 
a  lamella  representing  (not  the  last  joint  of  the  male  stipes, 
but)  the  basal  joint  of  the  male  flabellum.  In  must  of  theee 
species  the  6th  joint  is  so  lamelliform  in  the  female  that 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  being  part  of  the  flabellum, 
but  in  a  few  species  it  is  only  feebly  produced.  In  the  species 
that  I  take  to  be  (fitjatitra  it  is  scarcely  one-third  of  the  7th 
joint  in  length,  and  in  JKlhi  it  is  still  shorter  (scarcely  one- 
fifth)  ;  but  the  males  of  the  species  in  which  it  is  not  produced 
at  all  in  the  female  I  invariably  find  to  have  only  3  la- 
minae. Under  these  circumstances  I  feel  justified  in  think- 
ing that  Burmeister  was  not  strictly  correct  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  flabellum  has  a  different  number  of  joints  in 
the  two  sexes  of  //.  ffif/dnffa.  T  am  doubtful  as  to  tlie  sex  of 
the  unique  type  of  //.  htcifern.  The  laminae  of  its  flabellum 
are  notably  shorter  than  in  the  male,  and  slightly  longer 
than  in  the  female  of  the  species  I  regard  avS  fjiffanfen,  the 
basal  lamella  (the  Gth  joint  of  the  antonnne)  being  a  little 
more  than  half  the  next  joint  in  length.  The  probability, 
however,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  its  being  a  female. 

Western  Australia:  Swan  River:  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Lea. 

H.  Mifnrirfi,  sp.  nov.  Mas.  Subovata  :  minus  lata  :  snb- 
nitida  :  rufa,  antennis  dilutioribus  :  corpore  subtus  pedi- 
buscjue  dense  longisj-inie  j)ilosis  :  palponini  niaxillarium 
articulo  3"  2°  sat  a^quali,  quam  4  "*  sat  breviori  :  an- 
tennis 9-articulatis,  articnlis  2"  3'  que  sat  brevibus  inter 
se  sat  aiquahbus,  dava  r)-articulata,  hujns  lamina  basali 
perbrevi  quam  2"  tribus  partibus  breviori  (laminis  2-5 
valde  elongatis  quam  antennarum  articuli  1-4  conjuncti 
multo  longioribus,  quam  caj)ut  vix  brevioribus)  :  oculis 
manifcste  granulatis  :  clypeo  sat  elongato,  ad  basin  mani- 
feste  angustato,  sat  crebre  punctulato,  anticc  fortiter 
reflexo  ;  fronte  confertim  pnnctulata  :  |)rf)tliorace  quam 
longiori  ut  13  ad  7  latiori,  antice  fortiter  angustato, 
supra  sparsius  sub  fort  iter  pnnctnlato,  la  tori  bus  sat  arcn- 
atis  sat  anguste  marginatis  (his  cum  basi  pilis  elongatis 
fimbriatis),  basi  sat  fortiter  sinuata,  aiiiruHs  posticis 
rotundato-obtusis  :  elytris  ad  basin  loiiir^.  pilosis,  sat 
fortiter  geminato-striatis,  fortiter  minus  crebre  punctu- 
latis :   pygidio  puncturis   sparsis    (his    Inngo  j)ilifori^)    irn- 
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presso;    tarsorum   posticorum     articulo  basali  quam  2*" 
sat  breviori.     Long.,  6^  1. ;  lat.,  3|  1. 

A  very  remarkable  species;  the  extremely  long  laminae 
of  its  antennae  and  the  basal  narrowing  of  its  clypens  sug- 
gest a  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  the  type 
of  a  new  genus.  The  antennal  character,  however,  is  repro- 
duced in  another  species  i H.  egregia,  Backb.),  which  has  a 
normal  clypeus,  and  so  connects  it  with  Haplonycha.  The 
long  pilosity  of  the  sides  and  base  of  its  pronotum  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  species  of  my  second  group,  but  its  pronotum  has 
not  the  wide  lateral  gutter  of  those  species.  The  granula- 
tion of  the  eyes  is  more  distinct  in  this  species  than  in  most 
of  its  congeners.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  this  species  and  all 
the  others  of  the  Group  V.,  in  which  I  have  indicated  the 
antennal  club  as  having  more  than  three  joints,  the  club 
might  almost  be  called  5-jointed,  as  the  5th  joint  is  slightly 
laraelliform  on  its  inner  side,  but  so  slightly  that  it  seems  more 
convenient  to  regard  it  as  appertaining  to  the  stipes. 

Ouldea ;  Central  Australia ;  taken  by  Mr.  Maurice. 
H,  egregia,  sp.  no  v.  Sat  ovata ;  minus  elongata :  sat  nitida: 
rufo-brunnea,  antennis  dilutioribus ;  corpore  subtus  pedi- 
busque  longe  pilosis ;  palporum  maxillarium  articulo 
S**  2"  sat  aequali,  quam  4""  sat  breviori;  antennis  9- 
articulatis,  articulis  3®  4**  que  brevioribus  inter  se  sat 
aequaiiDus,  clava  5-articulata  (maris  fere  ut  praeoedentis, 
H,  AI auric ei,  sed  articulo  basali  paullo  longiori ;  feminae 
articulo  basali  vix  laminato,  2  *•  quam  3°"  paullo  minus 
longe  laminato,  laminis  3-5  quam  antennarum  articuli 
1-4  conjuncti  vix  breviori Dus) :  clypeo  sat  elongate,  cum 
fronte  crebre  subrugulose  punctulato;  prothorace  quam 
longiori  vix  duplo  latiori,  antice  minus  angustato*  supra 
sat  crebre  subleviter  punctulato,  lateribus  modioe 
rotundatis  sat  anguste  marginatis  pone  medium 
manifesto  sinuatis,  basi  manifeste  sinuatis 
subtiliter  sequaliter  marginata,  angulis  posticis  ob- 
tusis  baud  dilatatis :  elytris  perspicue  geminato-striatis, 
crebre  sat  fortiter  punctulatis ;  pygidio  nitido,  sparsius 
leviter  punctulato :  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali 
quam  2 """  manifeste  breviori.  Long.,  6i  1. ;  lat..  3-J  1. 
Agrees  with  //.  Manrirei,  Blackb.,  in  the  extremely  long 
laminae  of  its  antennal  club,  but  otherwise  more  resembling 
H.  simi/ificoUis,  Blackb.,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  much 
smaller  size,  prothorax  less  strongly  sinuate  at  the  base,  etc. 
South  Australia;  Troubridge,  etc. 

H.  rusfica,  sp.  nov.     Fem.     Elongato-ovata :  sat  nitida ;  rufo- 
brunnea,  capite  pronoto  pygidioque  nigris,  antennis  pal- 
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pisque  dilutioribus ;  corpore  subtus  pedibusque  longe  pil- 
osis; palporum  maxillarium  articulo  3**  quam  2"  vix 
(quam  4°"  sat  multo)  breviori;  antennis  9-articulatis, 
articulo  4°  quam  3"*  paullo  longiori  (ambobus  brevi- 
bus),  clava  4-articulata  (hujus  lamina  basali  quam  2' 
fere  dimidia  parte  breviori,  ceteris  quam  antennarum 
articuli  2-5  conjuncti  sat  longioribus)  :  clypeo  sat  elon- 
gato,  modice  reflexo,  cum  fronte  crebre  rugulose  nee 
grosse  punctulato;  prothoraoe  quam  longiori  fere  duplo 
latiori,  antice  modice  angustato  supra  crebre  sat  for- 
titer  punctulato,  lateribus  modice  rotundatis  sat  anguste 
marginatis  pone  medium  subfortiter  sinuatis,  basi  modice 
sinuata  subtiliter  aequaliter  marginata,  angulis  posticis 
baud  dilatatis  fere  rectis  subprominulis  (superne  visis)  ; 
elytris  leviter  gerainato-striatis,  crebre  subfortiter  punc- 
tulatis ;  pygiaio  sat  nitido,  leviter  punctulato,  brevis- 
sime  setoso ;  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali  quam 
2°"  sat  breviori. 
Maris  antennarum  laminis  quam  feminae  longioribus ;  pygidio 
magis  nitido,  glabro,  magis  fortiter  punctulato.  Long., 
8  1. ;  lat.,  4-1 1. 

Easily  recognized  among  its  immediate  congeners  by  its 
black  head,  pronotum,  and  pygidium,  also  from  Mauricei  and 
egregia  by  the  very  much  shorter  laminae  of  its  antennae,  and 
from  sinuaticollis  by,  inter  alia^  the  much  less  strongly  sinu- 
ate base  of  its  prothorax,  and  the  considerably  closer  punctu- 
ration  of  its  elytra.  I  have  founded  the  description  on  one 
of  two  female  examples  in  the  South  Australian  Museum 
rather  than  on  the  unique  specimen  (male),  in  my  own  col- 
lection, because  the  latter  is  a  broken  specimen,  with  only 
the  basal  lamella  remaining  of  its  antennal  flabella,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  describe  its  antennae  satisfactorily.  There  is  a 
difference  between  the  two  females  in  the  Museum  in  respect 
of  the  pygidium,  fhe  surface  in  one  of  them  being  somewhat 
dull  and  coriaceous,  but  I  ree^ard  this  as  a  mere  accidental 
variation. 

South  Australia :  Murray  Bridge. 

H.  arvicola^  sp.  nov.  Fern.  Elonpfato-ovata ;  sat  nitiHa : 
rufo-brunnea,  antennis  dilutioribus,  capite  nonnihil  ob- 
scuro  ;  corpore  subtus  pedibusque  longe  pilosis  ;  capite 
(ant,enni8  palpisque  inclusis)  ferie  ut  praeoedentis  (H. 
rusticcp)  sed  fronte  minus  crebre  punctulato :  prothorace 
fere  ut  praecedentis,  sed  supra  multo  magfis  subtiliter 
punctulato,  ad  basin  parum  sinuato :  elytris  quam  prae- 
cedentis minus  fortiter  minus  crebre  punctulatis :  py- 
gidio sat  nitido  quam  praecedentis  minus  leviter  punctu- 
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lato ;    tarsorum     posticorum      articulo    basali   quam    2" 
parum  breviori.     Long.,  S^  1. ;  lat.,  4-^  1. 

Somewhat  close  to  H.  ruHica,  but  very  difiFerently  col- 
oured, with  the  pronotum  very  much  more  finely  punctulat«, 
etc.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  male  diflFers  much  from  the  fe- 
male except  by  the  longer  laminae  of  its  antennae.  Ae  the 
unique  type  of  this  insect  has  already  lost  one  of  its  maxillarj 
palpi,  I  have  not  been  able  to  risk  a  satisfactory  examination 
of  a  palpus;  but  I  can  see  (without  unsafe  manipulation) 
that,  although  the  second  joint  is  partially  concealed,  there  is 
at  least  not  niurh  difference  from  the  palpi  of  //.  rv^ffca. 

South  Australia:  Gawler  (ta^ken  by  the  late  Mr.  Rothe). 

//.  electa,  sp.  uov.  Sat  late  ovata :  sat  nitida;  rufo-brunnea, 
antennis  palpisque  dilutioribus ;  corpore  subtus  pedi- 
busque  longe  pilosis;  palporum  maxiilarium  articulo  3* 
quam  2""  vix  (quam  4"*^  multo)  breviori  :  ant4?nnij$ 
9-articulatis  articulo  4"  (|uara  3"  longiori  (aiiib'  Jjiis  sat 
brevibus),  clava  4-articuIata  (hujus  lamina  basali  quam 
2*  maris  quinta  parte,  femina  septem  partibus,  bre- 
viori) ;  clypeo  sat  elongato,  sat  fortil  er  reflexo,  confertim 
rugulose  punctulato  :  f route  raagis  subtiliter  vix  confer- 
tim punctulata :  prothorace  quam  longiori  fere  duplo  lati- 
vjri,  antice  niodice  angustato,  supra  minus  subtiliter  punc- 
tulato, lateribus  niodice  rotundatis  sat  anguste  (parte 
postica  minus  anguste)  marginatis  pone  medium  sub- 
fortiter  sinuatis,  basi  subfortiter  sinuata.  niargine  basali 
latera  versus  n^agis  elevato,  angulis  posticis  manifestc 
dilatatis  fore  rectis  suuproniinulis  (superne  visis)  :  elyt.ns 
sat  for  I  Iter  genii  nato-striatis,  crebre  sat  fortiter  punctu- 
latis :  pygidio  nitido  subtilius  sparsissinie  punctulato  : 
tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali  quam  2°"  in^nifeste 
breviori.    JiOng.,  9^,  1.;  lat.,  4^  1. 

Very  cloj»e  to  //.  fraffnui,  Bla«kb.,  and  differing  chieiiy 
by  sexual  characters.  In  tlie  male  the  antenna!  laminae  are 
.scarcely  shorter  than  the  cly}>eus  (in  fratrrua  notably  short- 
er). In  tlie  female  tlie  antennal  laminae  are  very  little  shorter 
than  in  male  fraftruu,  but  the  basal  lamina  (i.e..  that  of  tlie 
6th  antennal  joint)  equals  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  2nd 
lamina  in  lengtli  (in  fraUnut  the  longer  laminae  are  not- 
ably shorter  than  in  tUrfd,  but  the  basal  one  equals  in 
length  nearly  half  the  *2nd).  In  tlerta  the  male  pronotum 
is  less  strongly  punctured  than  the  female,  but  in  frattrun 
the  pronotum  of  both  sexes  is  punctured  like  that  of  male 
ffccfn. 

Western   Australia. 
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H.  stfhulirolay  sp.  nov.  Msus.  Sat  late  ovata  ;  sat  nitida  : 
rufo-brunnea,  capite  pronoto  scutello  pygidia  et  segmento 
ventrali  apicali  nigris :  corpore  subtus  et  pedibus  longe 
pilosis;  palporum  maxillarium  articulo  3*  quam  2'"  vix 
(quam  4"'  multo)  breviori ;  antennis  9-articulatis,  articu- 
lis  3°  4**  que  sat  aequalibus,  clava  4-articulata  (vel  quasi 
5-articuIata,  articulo  antennaruni  5°  breviter  sed  mani- 
feste  lamelliformi)  ;  clypeo  niodice  elongate,  sat  crebrc 
puiictulato  :  fronte  crebre  punctulata;  prothorace  quam 
longiori  ut  7  ad  4  latiori,  aiitice  sat  angustato,  supra 
sparsius  subtilius  punctulato,  lateribus  niodice  arcuatis 
sat  anguste  (parte  postica  minus  anguste)  marginatis 
pone  medium  subfoririter  sinuatis,  basi  sat  fortiter  sinu- 
ata  (parte  mediana  subfortiter  lobata),  margine  basali 
lat^ra  versus  niagis  elevato,  angulis  posticis  manifeste 
dilatatis  fere  rectis  subprominulis  (superne  visis) ;  elytris 
leviter  geminato-striatis.  crebrius  sat  fortiter  punctu- 
latis :  pygidio  nitido  sparsini  levit-er  punctulato :  tar- 
soruni  posticoruni  articulo  basali  quam  2""  paullo  bi^- 
viori.     Long.,  8  1.  :  lat.,  4J  1. 

Easily  distinguishable,  by  its  colouring,  from  its  nearest 
allies,  also  by  the  tiner  and  leSvS  close  puncturation  of  its  pro- 
notum.  The  lamellai  of  its  antennae  are  not  much  different 
from  those  of  the  male  of  //.  electa,  Blackb.,  but  that  of  the 
5th  antennal  joint  is  very  evidently  more  developed.  I  have 
seen  nine  specimens  of  this  insect,  all  from  the  sandy  regions 
about  Eucla,  and  otlier  parts  of  south-west  Australia  (some 
of  them  taken  by  Mr.  Graham),  and  find  only  very  feebly 
indicated  sexual  character.  The  examples  which  I  take  to 
be  females  are  a  little  smaller  than  the  described  type,  with 
the  antennal  lamina?  a  little  shorter,  the  oth  antennal  joint 
scarcely  lamelliform,  and  the  puncturation  of  the  frons  and 
the  pronotum  a  little  finer  and  less  close.  It  is  just  possible 
that  the.«e  specimens  are  feebly  developed  males,  and  that  I 
have  not  seen  the  female. 

?>outh-wesi;    Australia    (Eucla,    etc.). 

//.  ntfunlirrps,  sp.  nov.  Fem.  Robusta  :  ovata:  minus  lata; 
sat  nitida  :  obscure  rufo-brunnea :  corpore  subtus  pedi- 
l)usque  longe  pilosis:  palporum  maxillarium  articulis  2-4 
inter  se  longitudine  sat  jequalibus :  antennis  9-articu- 
latis.  articulo  4'  (juuni  :V'  nonnihil  loneiori,  clava  :^- 
articulata  (laminis  quam  antennaruni  articuli  2-6  con- 
juncti  sat  brevioribus)  :  clypeo  niodice  olone^ato,  sat  for- 
titer reflexo,  cum  fronte  confertim  sat  ru^ulose  punctu- 
lato :  prothorace  quam  longiori  fere  duplo  latiori.  antice 
sat  an^ustato,  supra  crebre  subfortiter  punctulato,  lateri- 
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bus  minus  fortiter  rotundatis  sat  anguste  marginatis, 
sulco  lateral!  aequaliter  ut  diecus  punctulata,  basi  sat 
fortiter  sinuata,  angulis  posticis  rotundatis ;  elytris  sat 
fortiter  geminato  -  striatis,  crebrius  sat  fortiter 
punctulatia;  pygidio  sat  nitido  minus  crebre  sub- 
fortiter  punctulato,  parte  mediana  eublsevi :  tarsorum 
posticorum  articulo  basali  quam  2"*"  multo  bre\"iorL 
Long.,  12  1. ;  lat.,  6^  1. 

Its  large  size  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  species  from 
all  its  immediate  allies.  It  bears  much  general  resemblance 
to  the  species  which  I  take  to  be  //.  badia,  Burm.,  but  differs 
from  it  widely  by  the  structure  of  its  maxillary  palpi,  also  by 
the  very  much  closer  puncturation  of  its  pronotum,  and  by 
the  hind  angles  of  that  segment  being  rounded  off  and  not 
dilated. 

Australia  (exact  habitat  uncertain ;  probably  Western 
Australia). 

H,  thoracica,  sp.  nov.  Fern.  Sat  late  ovata ;  sat  nitida  :  rufo- 
brunnea,  antennis  palpisque  dilutioribus ;  corpore  subtus 
pedibusque  longe  pilosis ;  palporum  maxillarium  articulo 
3"  (juam  2'"'  vix  ((juam  4"*  manifesto)  breviori  ;  an- 
tennis 9-articulatis,  articulo  4°  quam  3""  sublongiori, 
clava  3-articulata  (laminis  quam  articuli  3-6  conjuncti 
vix  longioribus) ;  clypeo  minus  elongato,  fortiter  reflexo, 
conf ertim  rugulose  punctulato  ;  f route  crebre  punctulata : 
prothorace  quam  longiori  ut  17  ad  8  latiori,  antice  sat  an- 
gustato,  supra  fortius  minus  crebre  punctulato  lateribus 
aequaliter  sat  fortiter  arcuatis  sat  anguste  marginatis, 
sulco  laterali  sat  aequaliter  ut  discus  punctulato,  basi 
minus  fortiter  sinuata,  angulis  posticis  (superne  visis) 
obtusis  sat  bene  determinatis ;  elytris  sat  fortiter  gemi- 
nato-striatis,  sat  crebre  sat  fortiter  punctulatis ;  pygidio 
sub-nitido,  leviter  sat  crebre  punctulato ;  tarsorum  posti- 
corum articulo  basali  quam  2"'  paullo  breviori.  Long., 
8^1.:  lat.,  4 J  1. 

Somewhat  closely  allied  to  the  species  that  I  take  to  be 
E .  pt'cfavfdis,  Blanch.,  but  very  distinct  on  account  of  it^  pro- 
notum k\ss  closely  punctulate  and  with  it^  lateral  outline 
forniine:  an  even  curve,  the  greatest  width  being  very  little 
behind  the  middle. 

New  South  Wales. 

C.  riara,  sp.  nov.  Mas.(?)  Ovata:  modice  elongata :  sat 
nitida;  rufo-brunnea,  sternis  infuscatis  :  corpore  subtus 
peflibusque  cineroo-pilosis,  prothcracis  marginibus  pilis 
elonpfatis  orectis  fimbriatis :  capite  crebre  rueulose, 
prothorace    minus    crebre    minus     fortiter,     elytris    (his 
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geminato  -  etriatis)  sat  crebre  minus  subtiliter, 
pygidio  sparsius  subtilius  sat  sequaliter,  punc- 
tulatis;  antennis  9-articulatis,  flabello  3-arti- 
culato  (hujus  articulis  quam  praecedentes  5-con- 
juncti  vix  brevioribus)  ;  palporum  maxillarium  articulo 
penultimo  (hoc  subcylindrico  ad  apioem  setis  brevibus 
minus  perspicuis  instructo)  quam  antepenultimus  vix 
longiori;  prothorace  quam  longiori  duplo  latiori,  antice 
sat  angustato,  postioe  retrorsum  sat  lat-e  declivi,  sat 
anguste  marginato,  angulis  posticis  rotundato-obtusis,  basi 
modice  sinuata ;  scutello  acervatim  punctulato  :  elytris  ad 
apicem  muticis;  propygidio  apicem  versus  crebre  aspere 
minus  subtiliter  punctulato ;  tarsorum  posticorum  arti- 
culo basali  quam  2"'    vix  breviori.     Long.,  9  1. ;  lat.,  3^  1. 

From  the  comparatively  long  lamellae  of  the  antennal 
flabellum  and  the  feebly  and  evenly  convex  pygidium  I  take 
my  unique  example  of  this  insect  to  be  a  male.  It  is  very 
distinct  from  most  of  the  species  that  resemble  it  super- 
ficially, by  the  structure  of  its  maxillary  palpi. 

South-west   Australia. 

//.  fac^tfij  sp.  nov.  Fem.(  ?)  Ovata  ;  minus  brevis  ;  uitida; 
rufo-brunuea,  antennis  palpis  elytrisque  dilutioribus  (his 
exempli  typici  anguste  fusco-marginatis) ;  corpore  sub- 
tus  pedibusque  longe  pilosis ;  palporum  maxillarium  arti- 
culo W'  quam  2""  paruni  (quam  4""  paullo)  breviori ; 
antennis  9-articulatis,  articulo  3°  (juan)  4"'  vix  longiori, 
6"  introrsum  acuto  ;  clava  3-articulata  (laminis  articulis 
2-6  conjunctis  longitudine  vix  fequahlnis)  ;  clypeo  bievi, 
sat  fortiter  reflexo,  cum  fronte  sat  grosse  vix  crebre 
punctulato,  parte  antica  perpeiidiculari  pernitida  vix 
punctulata  (serie  puncturarum  magnarum  setiferarum 
excepta)  ;  prothorace  quam  longiori  fere  duplo  latiori,  an- 
tice sat  angustato,  supra  inaequaliter  sat  fortiter  punctu- 
lato, lateribus  fortiter  rotundatis  sat  anguste  margin- 
atis,  basi  sat  fortiter  sinuata,  angulis  posticis  obtusis  sat 
bene  determinatis  nonnihil  dilatatis  ;  elytris  leviter  gemi- 
nato-striatis,  minus  fortiter  sat  crebre  punctulatis ;  py- 
gidio nitido,  inaequaliter  subgrosse  punctulato,  longitudi- 
naliter  obtuse  carinato ;  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo 
basali  quam  2""  paullo  breviori.    Long.,  8  1.  :  lat.,  4  1. 

A  nitid  species,  of  clear  bright  colour,  the  fuscous  edging 
of  the  elytra  probably  not  constant,  as  it  is  more  conspicuous 
in  some  parts  than  in  others.  I  think  the  type  a  female,  but 
probably  there  is  very  little  external  difference  between  the 
sexes,  as  in  the  allied  //.  fesitactipennh,  Macl.     The  aiitennal 
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laminae,  although  rather  elongate  for  a  female,  would  be  un- 
usually short  if  the  type  were  a  male. 

Western  Australia  (exact  locality  uncertain). 

a.  Jungly  sp.  nov.  Mas.(?)  Ovata;  sat  elongata ;  nitida; 
rufo-brunnea,  capite  obscuriori,  antennis  palpisque  testa- 
ceis :  corpore  subtus  pedibusque  sat  longe  pilosis :  pal- 
porum  maxillarium  articulo  3^  quani  2"*  vix  (c|uani  4" 
perspicue)  breviori  :  antennis  9-articulatis,  articulis  3* 
4°  que  inter  se  longitudine  sat  aequalibus,  5*  6^  que 
introrsum  acutis :  clava  3-articulata  (laminis  articulis  2-6 
conjunctis  longitudine  aequalibus)  :  clypeo  sat  brevi,  forti- 
ter  neflexo,  crobre  minus  fDrtiter  punctulato.  parte 
antica  perpendiculari  pernitida  vix  punctulata  (serie 
puneturarum  magnarum  setiferarum  excepta)  :  fronte 
sparsius  subtilius  punctulata  :  prothorace  quain  longiori 
duplo  latiori,  antioe  minus  fortiter  angfustato.  supra 
sparsim  subtilissirae  punctulato,  lateribus  minus  fortiter 
arcuatis  sat  anguste  marginatis,  basi  modice  sinuata. 
angulis  posticis  fere  rectis  nonnihil  dilatatis;  elytris  sat 
leviter  geminato-striatis,  fortius  minus  crebre  punctu- 
latis  :  pygidio  sat  nitido,  sparsissime  subtilissime  punctu- 
lato :  tarsorum  posticorum  articulo  basali  quam  2"*  niulto 
breviori.     Long..  7  1. :  lat,  3  J  1. 

The  sexual  differences  in  the  species  of  this  group  (the 
7th)  appear  to  be  very  slight :  but  from  its  antennal  laminae 
being  slightly  longer  than  in  //.  fncefa,  Blackb.,  and  the  5th 
antennal  joint,  as  well  as  the  6th,  beinjj  angular  on  the 
inner  side  T  judge  the  type  of  //.  Jnnffi  to  be  probably  a 
male.  It  is  specifically  extremely  distinct  from  //.  fncein  by 
the  very  different  puncturation  of  all  its  dorsal  segments  and 
from  both  that  species  aiid  traffin'ijiftnn.'i^  Mad.,  bv  the  shape 
of  it^s  prothorax. 

Western  Australia  :  jjivon  to  me  bv  Mr.  June:. 

CliKKID.E. 
Nat.\l]s. 

y .  Lrtn,  Blackh.  This  species  has  a  somewhat  involved 
history.  1  dc^cribtd  it  in  Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1899,  and  pointed  out 
that  it  must  be  superficially  extremely  like  () p>fn  fforrosns, 
Schenk.  (descjibed  in  L)euts<'h.  Knt.  Zeit.,  of  the  prec.»din2 
year).  In  190,')  Schenkling  stated  (I.e.)  that  he  had  found 
liis  species  to  he  a  yf/fff/is,  and  that  it  was  identical  with 
y.  L^fii,  Hiackb.  In  the  same  year,  Tr.R.S.S.A.,  p.  308.  I 
report-ed  Schenkling's  announcement,  and  assented  to  it 
Subse(jueritly  lleri"  Schenkling  has  been  so  good  as  to  send 
me  a  specimen   of  his  fftrrn.<}i.<^  with  tlie  result  that  on  a  re- 
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cent  re -examination  of  the  specimens  of  yafalis  in  my  col- 
lection, I  find  that  after  all  the  two  names  appear  to  repre- 
sent two  distinct,  though  closely  allied,  species,  which  can  be 
readily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  puncturation  of 
the  sterna  (especially  the  metasternuni),  which  in  fincnmys  is 
very  close  and  asperate:  while  in  Lent  it  is  entirely  different, 
the  prosternum  and  mesosternum  being  almost  punctureless, 
and  the  metasternuni  being  along  the  median  part  strongly 
transversely  rugate  and  elsewhere  extremely  sparsely  punc- 
tulate.  On  the  dorsal  surface  there  are  also  evident  differ- 
ences, the  pronotum  of  ftorrtfsfts  being  notably  more  punctu- 
late,  and  the  wnite  hairs  on  the  elytra  of  I.t-ai  being  disposed 
in  perfectly  well-defined  fascicles.  Of  floccoxns  I  have  two 
examples  (one  of  which  is  from  Sydney,  the  exact  locality  of 
the  other  uncertain).  Of  Ltai  there  are  three  examples  in 
my  collection,  one  of  which  is  from  Richmond  River,  and  two 
from  North  QueenslaTid  (Mr.  R.  C.  T.  Perkins). 

CrRCriJOMD.'E. 

TiTlNIA. 

T.  Iitta,  Blackb.  Mr.  Lea  (Tr.R.S.S.A.,  1905.  p.  219) 
makes  this  name  synonymous  with  T.  if/naria,  Pasc.  fsic.J.  lie 
is,  however,  mistaken  in  this  opinion.  In  the  unique  type  (in 
my  collection)  of  /frta,  initr  (ilia,  the  rostrum  is  very  much 
narrower  between  the  insertions  of  the  antennae  than  in  T. 
ittnaria,  Pasc. 

L()N(;iC()KNES. 

Paphora. 

The  following  two  species  must  be  referred  to  this  jjcnus, 
thouL^h  both  very  much  larger  than  the  type  of  this  genus, 
very  different  in  colouring,  and  uf  mueii  more  robust  ap- 
pearance. 1  cannot,  howevei",  find  any  structural  eliaracter 
in  them  on  which  to  found  a  new  genus. 

P.  pulchnt.  sp.  nov.  Robusta :  ferruginoa,  capite  postice 
elytrorum  basi  et  in  his  fascia  postmediana  lata  chalybeo- 
nigris  :  breviter  sparsius  pubesceiis  :  aiitennis  elytrorum 
apicem  hand  vel  vix  attingentibus,  articulo  3"  (juam 
basalis  vix  (4"  manifesto  brevioribus,  articulis  5*  -  9** 
gradatim  Inngiuiibus,  [()"  11"  ()uc  parum  brevioribus; 
caj)itie  loiigitiidiiialiter  levitir  concavo,  crebro  rugulose 
punctulato  :  prothorace  iit  caput  pniictulato,  linea  brevi 
longitudinali  postmediana  nitida  iniiius  perspicue  in- 
structo,  iongiiudine  latituflini  ;i(|iiali.  latenl)ns  leviter 
rotundatis  :  elytris  minus  crebre  (a  ba.si  retrorsum  grada- 
tim minus   fortit^T)   \ix   iiiL'iil'i'-e    piinctiilatis,    ad  apicem 

late  rotundatis. 
l2 
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Probably  the  smaller  of  the  two  examples  before  me  is  x 
male.  Apart  from  size,  it  differs  little  from  the  other  speci- 
men, but  its  antennae  are  a  trifle  longer  and  less  robust,  with 
their  apical  two  joints  hardly  perceptibly  shorter  than  the  9th 
joint.     Long.,  6i-8  1. ;  lat,  2-2^  1. 

Western  Australia  (Murchison) :  sent  by  Mr.  C.  French. 

F.  miles,  sp.  nov.     Robusta  ;  piceo-nigra,  palpis  antennis  pedi- 
busque  obscure  ferrugineis ;  breviter  sparsius  pubesoens  : 
antennis  elytrorum  apicem  vix  attingentibus,  articulo    3* 
quam  basalis  sat  longiori   (quam  4^'    sublon?iori),  arti- 
culis    5"- 11°   quam  4""    sat  longioribus  (inter  se  ^ada- 
tim  vix  longioribus)  :  capite  longitudinaliter  leviter  con- 
cavo,  crebre  rugulose  punctulato :  prothorace  supra  crebre 
rugulose  fere    subgrosse   punctulato,   longitudine   latitu- 
dini  aequali,   lateribus  sat  fortiter  rotundatis:  elvtris  ad 
apicem  oblique  truncatis,  ad  basin  ut  pronotum  (hinc  re- 
trorsum  gradatim  minus  fortiter,  in  parte  apicali  leviter 
sat  sparsim)  punctulatis.     Long.,  6A    I. :  lat.,  2  1. 
Of    it«     previously   described     congeners,     F.    robusfior, 
Blackb.,  is  the  nearest  to  the  present  species,  but  differs  from 
it  by  its  more  parallel  form,   puncturation  much  less  coarse 
and  rugulose,   basal   joint   of  antennae  shorter  in  proportion 
to  3rd   joint,   elytra  rounded  at   apex,  prothorax   much   less 
rounded  laterally,  etc. 

Central  Australia  (Oodnadatta). 

The  following  table  shows  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  four  species  that  have  now  been  attributed  to  this 
genus :  — 

A.  Elvtra    unicolorous. 

B.  t*unctiiration      of     elytra      not     (or 
scarcely)  rugulose. 
C.  Apex   of  elytra  narrowly   rounded     modesta,  Pose, 
CC.   Apex     of      elytra      very     widely 

rounded  ...     robustior,  Blackb. 

BB.  Elytra   very  strongly     rugulose    in 

their  front  half  ...         miles.  Blackb. 

AA.  Elytra  bicolorous  ...         ...         ...     pulchra,  Blackb. 
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A  NOTE  ON  Some  Modifications  in  the  morphological 
Structure  of  the  Mammalian  Vertebrae. 

By  A.  ZiETz,  F.L.S.,  C.M.Z.S.   . 

[Read  September  4,  1906.] 

The  morphological  changes  which  the  vertebrae  present 
ivhen  we  compare  certain  modifications  in  the  apophyses,  right 
through  the  whole  of  the  mammalian  series,  appear  almost 
as  a  blank,  even  in  more  recent  publications.  1  selected  for 
comparison  of  these  transformations  the  vertebrae  of  the  lum- 
bar series,  for  the  reason  of  their  simplicity  in  structure,  in 
preference  to  the  dorsal  series,  which  are  subject  to  many  com- 
plications. 

In  human  anatomy  the  lumbars  show  the  usual  forma 
of  apophyses,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  these,  which  ia 
only  indicated  and  known  as  the  tubercle;  this  is  the  ana- 
pophysis. 

A  step  further  downwards  in  the  mammalian  order  shows 
that  the  tubercle  becomes  more  or  less  pronounced,  till  we 
arrive  at  the  niarsupialia,  where  in  some  instances  they  ap- 
pear as  a  rather  conspicuous  element.  So  far,  these  changes 
do  not  seem  to  affect  the  diapophyses,  except  in  one  instance, 
recorded  by  Professor  Owen.  This  is  in  Osphra7iter  rufus,^ 
in  which  they  are  marked  by  the  reduction  to  a  small  rudi- 
ment, but  only  in  the  first  lumbar.  As  we  step  still  further 
back  to  the  apparently  ancient  type,  the  Diprotodon  of  Owen, 
the  lumbars  at  a  first  glance  strikingly  resemble  the  lumbars 
of  man,  except  in  one  point ;  this  is  the  entire  absence  of 
the  tubercle.  A  more  detailed  investigation,  however,  re- 
veals the  fact  that  what  at  a  first  glance  appeared  to  be  the 
diapophyses  are  in  reality  the  anapophyses,  which  in  this 
case  are  transformed  into  the  long,  flat,  lateral  expansions 
which  in  other  mammalia  characterize  the  diapophyses,  but 
the  latter  are  either  absent  or  occur  as  a  rudiment  con- 
nected with  the  anapophyses,  which  would  be  just  the  re- 
verse to  what  happened  in  the  lumbars  of  man. 


•  Professor  Owen  :    On    tlie   Osteology    of    the    Miirsupialia.     Trans. 
Zool.  Soc.  L.,  vol.  ix.,  part  viii.,  page  4*29,  pi.  Ixxv.,  fig.  11. 
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ABSTRACT    OF    PROCEEDINGS 

OP   THB 

Royal  Society  of    South   Australia 

(Incorporated) 

FOK  1905-6. 


Ordinary  Meeting,  November  7,  1905. 

The  President  (J.  C.  Verco,  M.D..  F.R.C.S.)  in  the 
chair. 

Exhibits. — J.  G.  O.  Teppek,  F.L.S.,  a  piece  of  rock  from 
near  Paratoo,  said  to  be  a  phosphate  and  nitrate  of  potassium 
and  iron. 

The  President  read  a  paper  on  the  trapdoor  spider  of  the 
Adelaide  Plains,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: — In- 
terested in  this  remarkable  animal  from  boyhood,  Dr.  Verco 
had  at  various  times  taken  pains  to  discover  it&  habits.     "The 
burrow  or  nest  of  the  female  spider  is  a  circular  and  nearly 
vertical  hole,  lined  for   a   short  distance  from   the   entrance 
with  silk  webbing.     The  entrance  is  closed  with  a  door  con- 
sisting of  layers  of  webbing  and  eartli,  lined  on  the  edges  an<i 
lower  surface  with  silk  weobing.     In  plan  the  door  is  semi- 
circular, and  lightly  bevelled  on  the  lower  side  to  fit  exa<:tiy 
the  aperture,   whicii    is  funnel-shaped.     'I  ho   lunge   is   tornietl 
of  webbing  along  the   straight   side,  curved  inwards   a   little 
towards  the  ends,   so   preventing    the     dtjor    opening    widely. 
This  moaification  of  the  hinge,   together  with  the  weight  of 
the  door — the  centre  of  gravity  of  which  is  always  over  the 
opening — causes  it  to  close  automatically.     .Such  a  door  must 
afTord     considerable    security    against     enemies:      (1)    Is    n<»t 
readily  seen,  being  Hush  with  the  surrounding  grtiund  :  (LM  is 
not  easily  opened  ;  (3)  is  well  supported  against  outside  jiro^- 
sure.''       The  President,  having  described  the  occupant,  a*,  far 
as  necessary  for  a  clear  conception  of  liow  it  secures  its  nest 
ai^ainst  an  intruder,  proceeded:  —  Tf  the  wall  of  our  spiders 
tube  be  carefully  examined  under  a  lens,  a  small  area  will  be 
found  just  below  the  bevelled  edge,  opposite  the  hingje,  whit  li 
is  studded  with  pin-pricks,  slightly  elongated  vertically.  These 
are  made  by  the  spines  of  the  falces.   The  spider  when  alarmed 
rushes  to   the   door,   fixes   the   two  fangs   into   the  door,   and 
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pushes  the  dorsal  surface  of  its  falces  against  the  wall  of  th-e 
tube,  immediately  below,  thrusting  the  foremost  spines  into 
t  he  silken  lining,  and  so  effectually  locks  the  door.  Again,  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  legs  and  claws.  There  are  two  punc- 
tate areas,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tube,  a  little  behind  the 
transverse  diameter.  The  areas  show  the  pin-pricks,  which 
indicate  the  holding-ground  of  the  creature's  claws.  By  this 
means  the  strain  on  the  tube  is  distributed  at  three  equi- 
distant points,  manifestly  with  advantage  and  safety  to  the 
spider." 

Mr.  A.  H.  C.  ZiETZ,  F.L.S.,  mentioned  that  the  spider 
witli  wafer  operculum  was  found  in  the  sandhills  at  Henley 
Beach  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Griffiths  showed  a  very  interesting  specimen  from 
Western  Australia,  with  a  window  of  silk  webbing  in  the 
middle  of  the  door. 

Mr.  W.  IlowcHiN,  F.G.S.,  exhibited  examples  of  the 
mineral  wavellite,  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  alumina,  in  two 
forms.  One  of  these,  in  the  form  of  small  spheres  with  a 
radial  structure,  from  the  pliosphate  claims  at  Pekina.  The 
phosphate  mineral  occurred  in  belts  and  pockets  in  a  decom- 
posing slate.  The  other  form  of  the  mineral  was  in  mammil- 
lary  nodules,  up  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  obtained  at  Angas- 
toii.  These  specimens  are  interesting  from  a  mineralogical 
standpoint,  but  as  they  are  difficult  to  treat  for  extraction  of 
phosphoric  acid  they  are  not  of  much  commercial  value.  In 
Mr.  11.  Y.  L.  Brown's  printed  list  of  South  Australian  mine- 
rals the  only  locality  for  wavellite  noted  is  Gawler  River,  in 
gnois<i.  Mr.  TTowchin  also  exhibited  rock  specimens  and 
microscopic  Jiections  of  an  interesting  nullipore  limestone 
which  occurred  over  many  square  miles  on  Yorke  Peninsula, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wallaroo  Bay,  Alford,  Boors  Plains, 
and  Tickera.  The  rock  for  a  thickness  of  15  ft.  is  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  calcareous  algse,  belonging  to  the  genus 
TJfhftfharnninw,  a  genus,  specimens  of  which  can  often  be 
picked  lip  on  the  beach  on  South  Australian  shores. 

Okdinakv  Meeting.  xVphit,  3,  1906. 

The  President  (J.  C^.  Verco.  M.D..  F.R.C.8.)  in  the 
chair. 

HxHiHiTS.  -Mr.  W.  llowcHiN,  F.G.8.,  placed  before  the 
meeting  a  Monograph  of  the  Foraminifera  of  the  Permo-Car- 
h'Uiiferous  limestones  of  New  South  Wales,  recently  published 
by  the  New  Soutli  Wales  Department  of  Mines  and  Agricul- 
ture, and  of  which  Mr.  F.  Chapman,  of  Melbourne  Univer- 
sity,   and  he   (Mr.   Howchin)     were  the   joint   authors.        Mr. 
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Ilowchin  passed  under  review  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
foraminifera  in  the  rocks  of  the  Permo-Carboniferons  age  in 
Australia,  and  then  described  the  results  recorded  in  the 
monograph  submitted  to  the  meeting.  In  this  work  35 
species  were  described  and  figured,  9  of  which  were  new  to 
science.  Several  species  that  occurred  in  rocks  of  a  similar 
age  in  Europe  and  America  were  found  in  the  New  South 
Wales  material.  The  localities  which  yielded  the  foraminiferal 
forms  were  Wollong  and  Pokolbin,  the  former  in  the  Upper 
Marine  series,  and  the  latter  in  the  Lower  Marine  series,  sepa^ 
rated  by  4,000  ft.  of  strata.  The  material  was  supplied  by 
Professor  David  and  Mr.  Dun  of  the  Mines  Department. 

Mr.  A.  H.  C.  ZiETZ,  F.L.S.,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Museum,  informed  the  meeting  that  he  had  successfully  finish- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Diprotodon.  Mr. 
Zietz  also  exhibited  portions  of  two  algae,  one  Macracystis 
pi/rifera,  remarkable  for  its  size,  which,  according  to  Harvey, 
grows  to  500  and  1,500  ft.  in  deep  water.  This  alga  is  com- 
mon in  the  South-East,  at  Beachport,  and  elsewhere. 

The  other  alga,  lyurviUara  potaforuw,  when  fully  grown, 
is  from  12  to  24  ft.  long,  and  nearly  J  in.  thick.  The  seg- 
ments, strap-shaped,  of  great  length,  and  6  to  12  inches 
broad.     This  alga  is  also  found  at  Beachport. 

Another  exhibit  by  Mr.  Zietz  was  a  piece  of  tertiary  rock 
containing  fossil  shells,  obtained  at  a  depth  of  60  ft.  below 
the  surface,  from  a  well  at  Klemzig,  on  the  River  Torrens  ; 
and  glauconite,  from  the  same  locality ;  also  specimens  of 
black  flint,  obtained  from  a  large  deposit  of  this  mineral  on 
the  sea  beach,  Port  MacDonnell,  in  the  South-East. 

Mr.  Edwin  Ashby,  bird-skins  from  the  bush,  Queens- 
land, which,  with  those  previously  shown,  complet<?d  the 
series.  Among  these  were  the  rifle  bird  fCrasp^(foj)/iora  rn^i*;- 
nifica),  male  and  female,  from  New  Guinea:  C.  alberti,  male, 
from  Capo  York;  Pfilor/n's  vicforiff,  male  and  female,  from 
Cardvvell :  Prlftnofhira  neirfonicnia,  male  and  female,  from 
Herberton  :  Serin/h/s  melinus.  Regent  bird,  male,  from  Black- 
all  :  Scenoptpvs  fJeiitiroatria,  male,  from  Cardwell. 

Mr.  J.  G.  O.  Tepper,  F.LS.,  a  Chione  from  Kangaroo  Is- 
land, and  a  specimen  of  chiastolite.  from  Bimbowrie.  Mr. 
Tepper  also  showed  some  flower-like  galls  on  the  leaf  of  a 
stringybark-tree. 

The  British  Science  Guild. — It  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried that  the  Societv  should  become  a  life  member  of  this 
Guild. 

Papers. — "On    the  Tonisatinn   of  Various   Gases   bv   the 
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Alpha  Particles  of  Radium,"  and  the  "Alpha  Rays  of  Urau- 
ium  and  Thorium,"  by  Professor  W.  H.  Bragg,  M.A. 

"Descriptions  of  Australian  Tineina,"  by  Ed.  M^yrick, 
^B.A.,  F.R.S. 

Ordinary  Meeting,  May  1,  1906. 

The  President  (J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.)  in  the 
chair. 

Ballot. — Harry  Taylor,  sharebroker,  Adelaide,  was  elect- 
ed a  Fellow. 

Mr.  Howchin  then  proposed :  — 'That  the  Royal  Society 
of  South  Australia  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  desirability  of  erecting  a  seismograph  at  the 
Adelaide  Observatory,  by  which  scientific  data  ot  very  great 
interest  and  of  practical  importance  may  be  obtained.*  Car- 
ried, it  was  agreed  that  the  Secretary  should  forward  a 
copy  of  the  above  resolution  to  the  Astronomical  Society,  at 
the  same  time  asking  if  any  of  the  members  would  join  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Royal  Society  and  wait  on  the  Premier,  to 
urge  the  necessity  there  exists  for  having  some  form  of  seis- 
mographical  instrument  set  up  in  Adelaide.  The  meeting  fur- 
ther empowered  the  Council  of  this  Society  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Government. 

Exhibits. — Mr.  W.  B.  Poole  read  a  paper  describing  a 
new  Hydroid,  found  in  the  Patawalonga  Creek,  and  Mr.  E. 
J.  Bradley  described  the  various  phases  through  which  the 
animal  passed  while  under  observation,  illustrating  these  on 
the  blackboard. 

The  President  (Dr.  Verco)  showed  an  alga  from  Beach- 
port,  which  had  been  brought  under  his  notice  by  Mr.  Zietz. 
Mr.  McAlpine,  to  whom  it  had  been  shown,  pronounced  it  an 
alga  new  to  science.  The  specimen  on  view  at  the  larger  end 
was  flattened,  and  about  7  in.  in  circumference,  with  no  root 
or  base.  The  thallus,  or  stem,  grows  dichotomously,  at  cer- 
tain point-s  dividing  into  two  equal  arms,  and  those  again  di- 
viding into  two,  but  not  always  regularly.  When  dry  the 
colour  is  brown,  but  when  moist  olive  green  and  glutinous  to 
the  touch.  Examined  closely,  the  surface  has  a  honeycomb- 
like  appearance.  In  section  it  is  cellular,  with  a  thin  outer 
cuticle. 

Mr.  A.  H.  C.  Zietz,  a  small,  green  pebble,  dredired  uj) 
from  150  fathoms,  supposed  to  be  olivine. 

Papers. — "Notes  on  Marine  Mollusca  of  South  Austra- 
lia," by  J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.  ''Remarks  on  the  Occurrence  of 
Cambrian  Glacial  Till  Beds  in  the  Willouran  Rane^es,  East 
of  Herrrott,"  by  W.  ITowchtn.  F.O.S.       "Mineralodcal  Notes 
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— (a)  Fetid  Felspar  (Ntcronitt)  and  Quartz,  trom  Umbera- 
tana;  (hj  Atucamitc^  from  fiimbowrie/'  by  Douglas  Maw- 
son,  B.£.,  B.Sc.  Mr.  Howchim,  F.G.8,,  gave  a  short  descrip- 
tiou  of  a  visit  he  had  recently  made  to  Hergott  during  which  he 
had  discovered  the  existence  of  Cambrian  glacial  till  beds  in 
the  Willouran  Ranges,  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  Sturt  Valley,  near  Adelaide.  Geological  sections 
were  drawn  on  the  blackboard  to  show  the  similar  strati- 
graphical  features  in  each  case.  One  observation  made  was 
of  special  interest  as  offering  an  explanation  of  th«  occur- 
renoe  of  erratics  scattered  over  some  of  the  plains  of  the  Lake 
Eyre  basin.  Mr.  Howchin  had  noted  these  at  Stuart  Creek 
Station,  and  the  Government  Geologist  had  referred  to  them 
in  a  recent  report  on  that  district.  About  six  miles  from 
Uergott,  eastward,  there  was  a  gradual  rise  to  the  Willouran 
Ranges,  at  the  base  of  which  the  till  beds,  with  erratics,  out- 
crop. These  erratics  were  found  all  along  the  low  slope,  for 
at  least  a  mile  in  breadth,  resting  on  the  clay  of  the  plains, 
and  far  removed  from  their  source.  These  niav  either  have 
directly  weathered  out  of  the  till  beds  which  occupy  the  iow 
rises ;  or,  possibly,  dispersed  by  denudation  of  the  desert  sand- 
stone, in  which  they  have  been  included  as  derived  material. 
Mr.  Howchin  exhibited  erratics  from  the  hardened  till  and 
glaciated  stones  from  the  same  locality. 

Obdinaby  Meeting,  June  5,  1906. 

The  President  (J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.),  in  the 
chair. 

Ballot. — F.  H.  Snow,  merchant,  Adelaide,  was  elected  a 
Fellow. 

Exhibits. — Mr.  A.  H.  C.  Zietz,  F-L.S.,  a  Gecko,  a  fine 
specimen,  from  Umberatana  (Gymnodactylus  milensiij,  haa 
sucking  discs  at  extremities  of  its  five  toes  and  claws.  This 
reptile  is  found  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  Named 
from  the  sound  it  emits. 

Mr.  Zietz  also  exhibited  a  Batrachian  (Heleiporus  yic- 
tus),  found  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Zietz,  on  September  1,  1891,  at 
Henley  Beach,  in  the  sand  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.  When  found, 
the  animal  was  very  much  distended  with  water  and  of  a 
pale  colour.  In  this  state  it  had  a  close  resemblance  to  speci- 
mens of  frogs  dug  out  of  the  sandy  bed  of  Callabonna  Creek 
by  Mr.  Zietz,  locally  known  as  water-frogs,  on  account  of 
the  water  they  contain.  A  mass  of  olivine,  or  chrysolite, 
from  Mount  Gambler.  A  specimen  of  carnofite,  from  Olary, 
South  Australia.  Mr.  Edwin  Ashby  exhibited  male  and  fe- 
male megapode  skins  (Megapodms  duperreyij,  and  skins  of 
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two  young  birds  and  eggs  of  the  same  sub-order,  from  Port 
Iveats,  Northern  Territory.  The  megapodes,  called  also 
scrub  and  jungle  fowl,  form  nests  of  huge  size  by  scratching 
up  sand  and  leaves.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  mass  of 
decaying  leaves,  in  holes,  some  2  or  3  ft.  deep.  The  fledg- 
lings, of  which  skins  were  exhibited,  taken  out  from  a  depth 
of  '2  ft.,  were  able  to  fly  when  taken.  The  nest  was  about 
40  yards  m  circumference.  Mr.  Zietz,  a  brush  turkey  ( Talt- 
fjallus  lathamijy  Gould. 

Paper. — "Notes  on  South  Australian  Decapod  Crusta- 
cea," Part  iv.,  by  W.  H.  Baker. 

Ordinary  Meeting,  July  10,  1906. 

The  President  (J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.,-  F.R.C.S.)  in  the 
chair. 

Exhibits. — Mr.  A.  H.  C.  Zietz,  F.L.S.,  Assistant  Dir- 
ector of  the  Museum,  a  toad  ( l^seudophrynt  biOroniJ,  found 
by  Mr.  Ashby  under  a  stone  on  sloping  ground  at  Blackwood. 
The  ova  are  iaigc,  and  arc  not  enclosed  in  a  jelly-like  mass 
like  those  of  vne  common  Irog.  Two  petrels:  one  ( Prion  vit- 
tatu6j  found  at  PlynijDton  and  Glenelg,  is  a  pelagic  species, 
rarely  seen  near  land;  and  the  other  (rnon  turtur  or  deso- 
latinij  tlie  dove-like  petrel.  This  bird  frequents  the  shore, 
and  breeds  in  Bass  Straits.  !Mr.  W.  11.  Baker,  a  case  of 
crabs  from  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  whicli  are  to 
be  preseuied  to  the  Museum. 

Papkhs.  Geology  of  the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges,"  Pai't 
ii.,  by  \V.  MowcHiN,  F.G.S.  "New  Australian  Lepidoptera, 
with  Syuouoinic  and  Other  Notes,"  by  A.  Jefferis  Turner, 
M.D.,  P.E.S.  ]Mr.  Howchin  gave  a  very  interesting  resume 
of  his  paper  uii  the  "Geology  of  the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges," 
ill  wiiic'li  lie  dealt  with  the  lower  members  of  the  Cambrian 
series,  from  the  Cambrian  glacial  till  to  the  basal  grits  and 
conglomerates. 

Ordinary  Meeting,  August  7,  1906. 

The  President  (J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.)  in  the 
fhair. 

Exhibits.  —Mr.  W.  Howchin,  F.G.S. ,  exhibited  some 
very  striking  examples  cf  pressure  in  slate  rocks  from  Mun- 
dallio  Creek,  Flinders  Range,  near  Port  Augusta.  Lateral 
pressure  had  forced  the  slate  into  parallel  fractures,  which 
were  then  forced  forward,  forming  a  series  of  openings, 
bridtrefl  by  thin  bands  of  slate  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  pressure.  The  spaces  thus  created  had  been  sub- 
sequently filled  with  fibrous  calcite,  in  a  series  of  lenticles, 
tlie  while  c.dcit^-  shnwiiiL'  \\\\  on  the  backefround  of  tlie  dark 
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slate,  making  a  very  effective  contrast.  The  slates  in  which 
the  specimens  occur  belong  to  the  Mitcham  slates  horizon. 
Dr.  Verco  exhibited  shells  dredged  in  Investigator  Straits, 
from  10  to  18  fathoms,  closely  resembling  Lippistfa  Bepara- 
tista,  Dillwyn,  but  having  polygonal  whorls.  The  type  speci- 
mens, as  shown  to  Dr.  Verco  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, have  polygonal  whorls.  Mr.  Gatliit  has  areaged  live 
Lippistes  blainvilleames,  Petit,  from  5  fathoms,  on  the  Vic- 
torian coast,  from  which  Dr.  Verco  extracted  the  radula, 
which  was  found  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Trirhofropt4 
horraiis,  found  in  Behring  Straits,  and  within  the  Arctic 
Circle.  The  President  also  showed  limpets  (i^att^lhi  an/h- 
(ltd  and  P.  ustulata)  from  Beachport  and  Port  MacDonnell : 
the  latter  shell  is  found  also  in  Tasmania  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia. Dr.  Verco  exhibited  the  radula  of  Trirhofropi^,  un- 
der the  microscope.  Mr.  Douglas  Mawson,  B.Sc,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  radio-active  minerals :  carnotite,  from  Radium 
Hill,  Olary ;  a  bituminous  mineral  from  Taylor's  Shaft, 
Muoiita :  nmnozite,  from  Emmaville,  New  South  Wales: 
Cainis,  Queensland  ;  and  Pilbarra,  Western  Australia :  radio- 
active sulphide  of  copper  from  Treuer's  Shaft,  Moonta: 
urntiite,  from  Carcoar :  pifrhhletuh^  from  Tamworth,  New 
South  Wales;  and  tit.rfnite,  from  the  Barrier  Ranges. 

Papers.-  'A  Note  on  Some  Modifications  m  the  Mor- 
pholo2[ical  Structure  of  the  Manimalian  Vertebrje,"  bv  A.  TT. 
C.  Ztetz,  F.L.S..  Assistant  Director  of  the  South  Australian 
Museum.  'Description  of  Australian  Curculionidae.  with 
Notes  on  Previouslv  Described  Species,"  by  Arthur  M.  L.ea, 
Government  Entomologist,  Tasmania.  Mr.  Ztetz  exhibit ea 
some  lumbar  vertebi*te  of  various  mammalians,  both  fossil  and 
those  now  existing,  to  illustrate  his  paper. 

Ordinary  jNIeeting,  September  4,  1906. 

The  President  (J.  C.  Verco,  M.D..  F.R.C.S.),  in  the 
chair. 

Ballot.  —  Miss  Ellen  Milne  Bundey  was  elected  a  Fel- 
low. 

Exhibits. — Mr.  Edwin  Ashby  exhibited  a  number  rf 
bird  skins,  from  Port  Keats,  Northern  Territorv,  sent  bv  ^fr. 
C.  E.  May.  Amongst  these  the  white-headed  eagle  f  Halio^fuf 
(jirrcnnuf ),  found  also  in  Queensland,  where  it  ha«  been  not- 
iced to  kill  snakes.  The  great-billed  cockatoo  {Calyptorlnjn- 
clius  nmrrorhjinchnfi}^  with  others  of  the  same  sub-family, 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  Oriental  cuckoo  (Cvnthis 
inffrffifdius),  very  numerous  during  the  wet  season  :  the  spiir- 
footod  cuckoo  (Cffifrop?/^  plirtaimius),  having  a  very  large  and 
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straight  hind  claw ;  a  mound- building  bird  (Megapodius  du- 
ptrrtyi);  the  nutmeg  pigeon  ( Myristiciora  spilorrhoaj ;  rhe 
little  green  pigeon  ( Chalcophaps  chrysoc/ilorajj  with  its 
bronze  -  green  wings;  the  fawn  -  breasted  kingfisher 
( Diicelo  ctrvhiaj  ( Jlalcyon  m/ictusj,  and  Macleay 
kingfisher;  a  bar-shoulder  dove  (Gcopelin  hit m trans j ; 
the  red  -  collared  lorikeet  ( TrichoglosBus  ruhri- 
torqufsj,  found  at  Port  Keats  all  the  year,  seeming  to 
fill  the  place  in  Northern  Australia  that  the  blue  moun- 
tain does  in  tlie  South.  Mr.  Ashby  also  showed  skins  of  the 
white-quilled  honeyeater  ( Entomyza  albiptnnisjy  said  to  have 
a  gold  ring  around  the  ins;  a  Drongo  (('hibui  bracttata) ; 
white  -  gaped  honeyeater  ( rtUotis  unicolorj.  Mr  A. 
H.  C.  ZiETZ,  F.L.S.,  several  leeches  found  on  a 
dog-shark  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Bradley  at  Port  WUlunga  (specific 
name,  kontobdella).  Mr.  J.  G.  O.  Tepper,  F.L.S.,  a  case  of 
Australian  CUddida.  The  first  time  that  a  named  series 
of  this  family  of  Homo pt era  ( If emipivra)  had  been  exhibited 
here. 

Papers. —  Radium  at  Moonta  Mines,"  by  S.  Radcliff, 
communicated  by  Professor  W.  II.  Bragg,  M.A.  'Certain  Naw 
Mineral  Species,  associated  with  Carnotite  in  the  Radio-ac- 
tive Ore  Body,  near  Olary."  by  Douglas  Mawson,  B.Sc,  B.E. 
* 'Preliminary  Analvtical  Notes  on  the  Minerals  Described  in 
the  Preceding  Paper,"  by  Professor  E.  H.  Rennie,  D.Sc,  and 
AV.  T.  CooKE,  D.Sc. 

Annual  Meeting,  October  '2,   1906. 

The  President  (^J.  C.  Verco,  M.D.,  E.R.C.S.;  in  the 
chair. 

The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  were  read  and  cou- 
tirnied. 

Election  of  Officers. — President,  J.  0.  Verco,  M.D., 
F.R.O.S. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Professor  E.  li.  Rennie,  M.A., 
D.Sc,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Bhickburn,  B.A.  :  lion.  Treasurer, 
Walter  Kutt,  V,.Ya.\  Members  uf  Council,  Walter  Howclun, 
F.G.S.,  Lecturer  on  Geology  and  Palaeontology  at  the  Ade- 
laide University,  and  Edwin  Ashby  ;  Auditors,  J.  S.  Lloyd 
and  David  Fleming. 

Exhibits. —A  new  ( 'dhuhnKi^  in  formalin,  was  exhibit- 
ed and  described  by  R.  S.  Rogers,  ^F.A.,  ^LD.  J.  O.  O. 
Teppeu,  F.L.S.,  some  remarkable  i^'alls,  found  on  the  twigs  of 
Eur(ih/ptu.<  InfCff  I  t//oiij  in  a  moro  or  less  dense  cluster  of 
acut^.'ly  conical  form,  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  each  con- 
taining only  one  larva.  On  May  10  some  clusters  were  placed 
in  a  glass  case,   and  the  twiir  k^pt    fresh  as    long  as  possible. 
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On  September  5  folio wiug  16  liymenopterous  insects  were  ob- 
served to  have  emerged^  and  one  was  removed  alive  froiii  a 
gall.     These  proved  to  be  small  wasps  allied   to  the   family 
Chalcuiidct,  and  probably  new.     On  the  same  twig,  deform- 
ing the  leaves,  were  scale-like  galls,  from  which  emerged  nu- 
merous minute  black  wasps  ((Jhalcididj,     Among  these   last 
were  found  a  single  pair  of  another  species,  marked  by  gold- 
green  spots,  probably  parasites  upon  one  or  other  of  the  fore- 
going.    The  first  of  the  above-named  galls  was  unknown   to 
W.    VV.    Froggatt,   F.L.S.,    the  Government  Entomologist    of 
New  South  Wales,  to  whom  they  had  been  submitted  for  ex- 
amination.      Mr.  Tepper  also  exhibited  photographs  of  a  gi- 
gantic hemlock,  grown  in  Professor  Lud wig's  garden,  Greig. 
These  plants  attained  to  nearly  14  ft.  in  height,  and  were  of 
such  vigorous  and  rapid  growth  as  to  attain  to  one  inch  per 
minute.     The  seed  from  which  these  plants  were  raised  was 
from   a    remarkable  plant   which  appeared  adventitiously    in 
Air.  Tepper's  garden,  Norwood,  already  noticed  in  these  pro- 
ceedings.    According  to  Dr.  Ludwig,  who  is  a  prominent  bo- 
tanist, these  plants  aro  giant  forms  of  an  endemic  European 
species  of  hemlock  (Conium  nmculatum),     Mr.  Tepper  show- 
ed photographs  of  witch  broom,  a  proliferous  growth  on  birch- 
trees,  produced  by  a  fungus  (Japlirina)^  and  three  other  con- 
spicuous fungi,   Asteronia  radiosum,  on  roses:   Phraginidiufn 
violacdim  and  P.  rubi,  found  on  blackberries. 

Papers. — "The  lonisation  of  the  Various  Gases  by  the 
Alpha  Particle  of  Radium,"  by  Professor  W.  II.  Bragg,  M.A. 
"Note  on  the  Localities  Attributed  to  Australian  I^pidoptera 
by  Oswald  Lower,"  by  A.  Jefferis  Turner,  M.D.  "'Further 
Notes  on  Australian  Coleoptera,  with  Descriptions  of  New 
Genera  and  Species,"  by  Rev.  Thomas  Blackburn,  B.A. 
'*Madreporaria  from  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Coast-s," 
by  John  Dennant,  F.G.S.  'Notes  on  South  Australian  Mar- 
ine Mollusca,  with  Descriptions  of  New  Species,"  by  J.  C. 
Verco,  M.D.  ''Anthropological  Notes  on  the  North-West- 
ern  Coastal  Tribes  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Aus- 
tralia."  by  Herbert  Basedow.  Profeissor  E.  H.  Renntf, 
D.Sc,  ^T.A.,  in  referring,'  to  Professor  Bragcf's  laborious  re- 
searches on  the  alpha  particle  of  radium,  cong:ratulated  him 
nn  tlu^  work  hr  had  aoeoniplished,  and  observed  that  the 
amount  of  ionisation  seemed  to  de]>end  more  upon  the  physi- 
cal chaiacler  of  th*'  eases  concerned  than  upon  their  chemical 
co?'stitiition. 
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Address  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
South  Australia,  October  2,  1906,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Verco, 
President. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  you  placed  uie  iu  the  prebi- 
dential  chair,  and,  with  an  indulgence  which  has  been  highly 
appreciated,  you  have  twice  excused  me  from  the  customary 
annual  address.  The  honour  of  this  responsible  and  digni- 
fied position,  conferred  for  the  fourth  time,  demands  in  cour- 
tesy and  gratitude  an  effort  on  my  part  to  discharge  this  diffi- 
cult task. 

It  is  specially  difficult  to  me,  for  two  reasons.  Medical 
science,  the  basis  of  my  profession,  and  the  work  of  my  life, 
with  which  1  am,  of  course,  more  intimately  acquainted  than 
with  anything  else,  is  not  represented  among  the  subjects 
which  engage  your  attention.  A  medical  association,  com- 
posed of  medical  practitioners  only,  furnishes  tlie  appropriate 
opportunity  for  record  of  medical  facts,  exhibition  of  medical 
cases,  and  tlie  discussion  of  medical  questions.  They  would 
be  out  of  place  in  a  presidential  address  here,  torbidden  by 
the  ethics  uf  the  profession  and  the  character  of  tlie  audi- 
ence. 

The  department  of  natural  history  whicli  has  chielly  on- 
listed  my  interest,  malacology  or  conchology,  is  but  a  recrea- 
tion, and  can  only  receive  the  amount  of  attention  which  a 
busy  man  can  afford  for  play.  This  furl)ids  my  speaking  with 
the  woll-gruundod  confidence  of  some  esteemed  and  envied  ex- 
perts, and  makes  mc  diflidcut  of  launching  out  into  those  broad 
generalizations  which  alone  could  be  accept«ible  to  other  than 
conchologists.  The  more  niinute  and  teclinical  rletails  rif  this 
study  are  suitable  rather  for  our  ordinary  or  sectional  gather- 
ings. 

Instead,  thon,  of  dealing  with  any  special  branch  of 
science,  which  would  interest  only  a  few,  let  me  speak  in  a 
general  way  about  our  Society,  review  the  work  it  has 
done  during  my  term  of  office,  see  what  it  has  accoin])lishecl, 
and  in  what  way  it  may  bo  improved  and  ourselves  marie 
more  efficient. 

During  the  past  thren  years  the  Roval  Societv  has  dis- 
played a  healthy  versatility.  Wc  have  had  quite  a  satisfac- 
tory variety.  Such  institutions  are  always  in  danger  of  be- 
/  coming,  at  least  temporarily,  lop-sided,  from  the  overbal- 
ancing: influence  of  «rme  n\Av  and  industrious  worker.  He 
not  only  supplies  the  gfreat^r  part  of  the  subject-matter  for 
the  meetinfr  himself,  but  is  surrounded  by  juniors  whose  acti- 
\nt.ies  are  drawn  into  the  «:anip  elinnTU"]  bv  tli"  atl  raftiTii'  power 
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of  his  scientific  earnestness  and  knowledge.  Our  transactions 
reveal  no  such  depressing  state  as  this. 

Geology  has  been  well  represented,  and  we  may  say  con- 
siderably advanced,  by  the  assiduous  labours  and  acute  deduc- 
tions of  Mr.  Howchin,  who  has  pursued  his  examination  of 
the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges  and  the  southern  parts  of  South 
Australia,  extending  well  into  the  interior,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  Cambrian  glacial  formation.  He  has  done 
honour  to  our  Society,  as  well  as  to  himself,  by  his  persistent 
prosecution  of  this  question,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  so 
as  to  connrm  the  truth  of  the  glacial  theory  and  establish 
the  exact  age  of  the  glacial  period.  Mr.  Etheridge  has  added 
to  the  list  of  South  Australian  Cambrian  fauna  some  species 
discovered  by  Mr.  Howchin.  Mr.  Basedow  has  described  the 
geological  features  of  the  country  in  the  far  north-west  and 
has  treated  of  the  Tertiary  exposures  around  Happy  Valley  ; 
while  Messrs.  Iliffe  and  Basedow  have  discussed  the  question 
of  thrust  conglomerates. 

Ill  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  have  also  been*  pub- 
lished fasciculi  giving  detailed  descriptions  of  the  fossil  bones 
of  gigantic  extinct  animals,  from  Lake  Callabonna,  by  Pro- 
fessor Stirling  (Director  of  the  South  Australian  Museum) 
and  Mr.  A.  H.  C.  Zietz  (Sub-Director).  The  latter  gentleman 
has  also  had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  recently  the  completfon 
of  the  restoration  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Diprotodon,  the  first 
of  its  kind  known  in  the  world  ;  and  he  has  read  a  note  upon 
an  important  modification  of  certain  portions  ot  its  vertebral 
bones,  which  he  has  detect^'d,  and  which  suggests  an  underly- 
ing law  of  variation  according  to  position  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. 

The  allied  department  of  Mineralogy  and  Petrology  has 
been  very  capably  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Wooluough  and  Mr.  Maw- 
son,  the  j)ast  and  present  lecturers  on  this  subject  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Adelaide. 

In  close  association  with  this  subject  is  one  which  has 
excited  considerable  popular  interest,  some  little  commercial 
speculation,  and  intense  scientific  excitement :  radio-a<?tivity 
and  the  radio-active  substances.  We  have  had  important  con- 
tributions from  Mr.  Mawson  and  Mr.  RadclifT  on  deposits  of 
lodes  containinir  these  peculiar  minorals,  with  valuable  analy- 
ses of  some  of  them  bv  Professor  Rennie.  We  have  been  en- 
licfhtened  and  science  lias  been  enriched  bv  account-s  from 
Professor  Bras^ir  of  hi^  itrvesti stations  in  the  phvsical  labora- 
torv  nf  tlie  Univorsitv.  in  reforenrc  to  the  radium  emanations, 
the  alpha  particles,  etc.,  and  the  scientific  generalizations  to 
whicli   iho^v  invest ii^atioiis     point — investiorations    which    are 
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being  conducted  with  competitive  industry  and  commendable 
rivalry  in  many  of  the  world's  laboratories.  We  will  welcome 
further  and  early  discoveries  from  our  lellow-member,  and 
wish  him  the  distinction  of  priority  in  the  recognition  of 
some  of  the  great  fundamental  laws  that  govern  the  ulti- 
mate ions  and  electrons  of  matter  and  force. 

Here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  recognize  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  Royal  Society  to  these  members  of  the  pro- 
fessorial ana  teacning  staff  of  the  Adelaide  University,  and 
notice  how  such  sister  institutions  minister  to  each  other. 
Since  the  day  when  the  late  Professor  Tate  took  the  Chair  of 
Natural  Science,  and,  impressed  with  the  value  of  a  Royal 
Society,  practically  remodelled  the  then  existing  institution 
and  made  it  what  it  is,  we  have  been  under  deep  obligation 
to  the  University  staff  ;  and  as  that  seat  of  learning  grows  with 
the  progress  of  the  State  we  may  hope  to  derive  greater  and 
more  varied  benefits.  Happily,  the  benefit  is  mutual.  For  it 
is  a  definite  advantage  to  have  at  hand  an  institution  such  as 
ours,  through  which  the  results  of  their  labours  may  be  made 
public ;  and  more,  may  be  given  a  world-wide  publicity,  and 
so  may  secure  the  credit  they  deserve,  and  be  made  useful 
as  stepping-stones  for  further  advances. 

In  Botany  we  have  the  description  of  a  new  Aroid  by 
Mr.  Maiden,  and  some  few  exhibits  by  Mr.  Howchin,  Mr. 
Tepper,  and  Mr.  Smeaton.  In  this  particular  division  we 
seem  to  be  rather  feeble.  Is  it  through  lack  of  some  capable 
leader,  who  is  not  already  overburdened  with  other  work ; 
or,  more  likely,  through  the  unfounded  fear  of  imposing 
trivialities  upon  a  learned  Society  ?  Is  there  not  some  en- 
thusiastic botanist  in  our  State  who  will  take  the  lead  and 
organize  our  junior  botanists,  direct  a  search  for  new  forms, 
urge  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  old,  and  who 
will  stimulate  them  with  a  desire  to  study  the  many  absorbing 
and  delightful  questions  about  the  life-history  of  our  plants? 
In  the  Far  North  there  must  be  opportunities  of  successful 
hunting  in  unfrequented  localities  for  unrecorded  species,  and 
charming  surprises  for  the  tireless  explorer  of  out-of-the-way 
gorges,  deserts,  and  waterholes.  Yes,  and  even  equal  sur- 
prises for  the  inquisitive  and  patient  observer  of  the  tiny  de- 
tails of  form,  habit,  disease,  and  use  of  the  plants  which  grow 
on  the  Mount  Lofty  Ranges  or  tho  widespread  Adelaide 
Plains. 

I  am  pleased  to  notice  on  the  a^jenda-papcr  for  this  evon- 
ing  "A  Description  of  a  New  Caladenia,  by  Dr.  Rogrers." 
May  we  congratulate  him  on  the  discovery  of  a  new  plant, 
and  ourselves  upon  the  discovery  of  a  new  contributor  to  our 
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original  work,  and  of  a  new  botanist;  and  may  we  hope  to 
find  in  him  the  leader  we  have  been  referring  to,  who  will 
organize  the  botanical  forces  of  our  State  and  stimulate  them 
to  individual  and  concerted  activity? 

The  animal  kingdom  appears  to  offer  greater  attraction 
and  afford  more  abundant  opportunity  for  original  researcn, 
doubtless  because  of  its  iniinite  variety  and  the  numerous  prob- 
lems its  larger  life  presents  for  solution.  Our  results  here 
have  been  very  rich. 

Insect  lite  is  inconveniently  abundant  in  parts  of  our 
State;  but  these  become  a  veritable  paradise  for  collectors. 
Mr.  Baseaow,  during  the  Government  expedition  to  the 
North- West,  gathered  about  450  species,  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum.  Mr.  Blackburn,  who  deals  with  the 
Australian  Coleoptera;  Mr.  Arthur  Lea,  with  the  Curculioii- 
idae;  Mr.  Tepper,  with  the  Orthoptera,  etc.;  Dr.  Jefferis  Tur- 
ner, Mr.  Oswald  B.  Lower,  and  Mr.  Meyrick,  with  the 
Lepidoptera,  are  veterans  and  experts  in  entomology,  and  can 
always  be  relied  on  for  abundance  of  copy  in  their  volumi- 
nous papers  upon  these  interesting  families ;  while  Mr.  Tep- 
per and  Mr.  Zietz,  from  the  treasury  of  the  Adelaide  Mu- 
seum, bring  fortli  things  new  and  old  for  exhibit  at  our 
meetings. 

One  lesson  seems  to  suggest  itself  from  looking  over  the 
volumes  of  the  Society  and  noting  the  material  supplied  by 
these  gentlemen — the  distinct  advantage  to  science  which  ac- 
crues from  definite  specialization.  A  person  may  confine  him- 
self to  some  circumscribed  domain  and  do  good  work ;  in  fact. 
do  far  more  and  better  work  than  if  his  energies  are  spread 
over  too  extensive  an  area.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  his 
district,  and  thoroughly  comprehends  it.  By  taking  up  some 
single  class,  or  even  some  separate  family,  he  can  grasp  it 
without  too  great  toil ;  he  is  able  to  deal  with  his  material 
accurately  and  confidently;  and  becomes  a  chief  referee.  Ap- 
parently there  is  not  much  probability  of  exhaust in^r  his  ma- 
terial, which  seems  to  be  almost  unlimited  in  our  island  con- 
tinent. He  may  be  somewhat  lonely  in  his  researches,  and 
be  precluded  from  exciting  a  general  audience  with  his  tech- 
nical minutiae :  but  it  is  an  enviable  loneliness  of  supremacy 
which  he  enjoys  or  endures,  and  is  balanced  by  a  more  intense 
personal  interest  and  the  s^lad  consciousness  of  good  work  well 
done. 

Mie^ht  not  this  specialization  be  imitated  with  advantage 
in  other  realms  of  natural  historv  ?  Thev  mav  be  less  crowd- 
ed  with  nniltitudinons  forms,  and  their  determination,  classifi- 
cation, and  description   may  not  therefore  be  such  a  lifelong 
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occupatiou.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  many  species  may  be 
found,  if  diligently  and  intelligently  sought,  where  there 
seemed  but  few.  And  then  the  degrees  of  their  variation  can 
be  studied  and  measured.  Besides  thie,  there  remains,  after 
their  classification  and  enumeration,  the  deeper,  more  absorb- 
ing, and  shall  I  say  the  more  elevating,  investigation  of  their 
physiology,  rather  than  their  anatomy,  their  real  natural 
history,  the  thousand-and-one  questions  which  are  raised  by 
an  observation  of  their  life,  the  answers  to  which  will  amply 
reward  as  well  as  delightfully  tax  the  patience  and  ingenuity 
of  the  enquirer. 

"The  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  innu- 
merable, both  small  and  great  beasts,"  has  proved  an  abund- 
ant storehouse.  Dredging  excursions  undertaken  of  recent 
years,  confined  at  firet  to  our  two  gulfs,  but  which  have  gradu- 
ally extended  fifty  miles  into  the  ocean,  and  to  a  depth  of 
300  fathoms,  beyond  what  is  known  as  "the  continental  shelf," 
have  provided  material  for  congenial  work  to  several  of  our 
members.  Air.  Dennant,  an  Honorary  Fellow,  who  has  long 
been  engaged  upon  the  Tertiary  corals,  has  written  several 
paperb  on  the  recent  corals  of  South  Australia  and  Victoria, 
and  has  figured  many  novel  and  lovely  forms.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Baker  has  taken  up  the  crustaceans,  and  his  pencil  has  beau- 
tifully illustrated  what  his  pen  has  accurately  described.  Mr. 
Basedow  and  Mr.  Hedley  have  dealt  with  the  Nudibranchs, 
and  Mr.  Basedow  with  some  Naticoid  genera,  in  two  papers, 
which  have  been  brilliantly  but  quite  naturally  adorned  by 
his  capable  brush ;  and  as  leisure  has  permitted  I  have  dealt 
with  some  Gasteropod  shells. 

Mr.  IJedley,  upon  whom  the  distinction  of  an  Honorary 
Fellow  wavS  rocently  very  properly  and  worthily  conf-erred  by 
you,  ha^  supplied  a  paper  upon  some  new  land  shells  collected 
by  Mr.  Basedow  on  the  Government  North- West  Expedition. 

And  last,  though  by  no  means  least,  if  "the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man,"  are  two  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  II. 
Basedow,  ''Anthropological  Notes,"  on  certain  aboriginal 
tribes  in  the  North-West  of  Australia  and  in  the  Northern 
Territory.  Here  have  been  recorded  and  will  be  preserved 
numerous  observations  on  their  physique,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, dietary,  and  primitive  art,.  It  has  been  enriched  by 
many  photographs  and  coloured  drawings,  and  will  be  a 
valuable  reference  when  the  tribes  have  become  extinct. 

Besides  these  papers  we  have  had,  of  course,  at  every 
meeting,  exhibits  of  a  very  instructive  and  educational  sort. 
Minerals,  fossils,  plants,  flowers,  birds,  fish,  frogs,  leeches, 
insects,   crabs,  spiders,  and   a  remarkable  now    Hydroid   Mis- 
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covered  by  Mr.  Bradley),  and  polyzoa,  shells,  and  seaweeds. 
These  frequently  provoke  more  comment  and  lead  to  more 
personal  contributions  than  the  set  papers,  and  constitute  an 
attractive  feature  of  our  Society. 

Nor  must  we  neglect  to  mention  the  different  Sections — 
the  Field  Naturalists',  the  Microscopical,  and  the  Malaco- 
logical — where  much  preliminary  work  is  done,  where  work- 
ers are  trained,  and  material  is  provided  for  not  a  few  of  the 
papers  presented  to  the  monthly  meetings.  Possibly  less  pub- 
lic recognition  is  bestowed  upon  them  than  they  deserve. 

Special  mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  efforts  and 
successes  of  the  Field  Naturalists  in  connection  with  the 
fisheries  protection  and  the  preservation  of  our  native  flora 
and  fauna,  and  we  are  very  hopeful  of  securing  a  large  tract 
of  country  in  Kangaroo  Island  as  a  reserve  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose and  as  a  health  resort. 

This  record  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  which  we  need  be  in 
no  degree  ashamed,  with  which  we  may  be  very  pleased, 
though  of  course  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  by 
which  we  should  be  encouraged.  It  indicates  assiduous  and 
int-elligent  endeavour  along  truly  scientific  lines.  And  along 
many  lines.  And  this  variety  of  subjects  dealt  with  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  features,  and  the  one  I  wish  to  be  most 
impressed  with,  and  wish  most  to  impress.  Only  by  such  di- 
versity can  the  Society  be  made  generally  interesting  or 
generally  useful,  and  deserve  its  name.  Apart  from  this,  it 
is  liable  to  degenerate  or  develop  (whichever  view  we  may 
take  of  it)  into  a  Geological  Society,  or  an  Ornithological, 
or  a  Physical,  or  a  Malacological.  But  there  seems  no  danger 
of  tliis.  We  could  wish,  however,  for  still  further  extension 
and  variety.  And  there  is  abundant  scope.  As  we  have  in- 
dicat-ed,  we  want  seme  botanical  enthusiasts — horticultural. 
floricultural,  asrricultural — to  observe  phenomena  in  the  vege- 
table world  and  record  them,  propound  their  difficulties,  and 
enlist  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  their  fellows. 

We  need  a  phycolocfist  to  deal  with  our  seaweeds — a  most 
prolific  field,  and  a  verv  attractive  one:  and  withal  one  easily 
explored,  for  it  can  be  worked  from  the  shore,  and  one  which 
will  yield  a  very  l>eautiful  collection  for  a  home  cabinet. 

So  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  ants  and  the  spiders  in 
their  abundance,  and  with  their  marvellous  forms  and  habiUs, 
arc  waitins:  for  an   admirer  and  investigator. 

We  need  someone  to  devote  himself  to  Malacology — a.^^ 
distinct  from  Concholosfy — the  study  of  the  shellfish  them- 
selves. Tt  is  an  inexhaustible  subject.  Tt  may  be  compara- 
tively  ea^v  for  the  Keirinnor,  and    mav  be   made  as  intricate 
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and  elaborate  as  the  advanced  student  may  desire.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  pressing  need,  and  by  it  alone  can  we  arrive  at  a 
natural  classification  of  our  mollusca. 

Then  there  are  the  beautiful  polyzoa,  the  forami- 
nifera,  the  starfish,  the  sea  urchins,  and  the  fish,  all 
awaiting  examination,  classification,  and  description — worlds 
to  be  conquered  by  any  intelligent  lady  or  gentleman  with 
the  energy  to  enter  on  the  campaign;  and  the  crypt  of  our 
Museum  and  the  results  of  our  dredgings  will  provide  ma- 
terial for  the  leisure  of  a  lifetime. 

Can  we  not  persuade  some  such  individual  to  overcome 
the  initial  difiiculties,  and  begin  a  work  which,  the  longer  it 
is  pursued,  will  become  less  a  task  and  more  an  absorbing 
recreation. 

We  may  think  we  have  not  the  leisure  for  such  study  and 
work.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  much  leisure  we  can  find  for 
what  we  enjoy  doing,  and  by  using  time  and  effort  and  means, 
which  we  would  otherwise  waste,  fill  up  our  hours  with  what 
will  last,  give  ourselves  an  iinrnensity  of  pleasure,  and  con- 
tribute in  our  degree  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Is 
there  anything  more  enjoyable  than  the  discovery  of  a  new 
fact,  a  new  object,  a  new  truth,  something  tne  world  has 
never  seen  or  known  before  I  Tins  pleasure,  in  a  new  country 
like  ours,  every  one  can  secure  who  has  intelligence,  force  of 
will,  and  perseverance. 

In  lokiiig  backward,  there  is  ground  for  gratification. 
Nuw  for  a  glance  forward. 

In  tne  early  part  of  the  coming  year  we  expect  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  new  building  now  being  erected  by  the 
Government  in  Kiutore  Avenue.  There  we  shall  have  ample 
space  for  our  meetings,  and  shall  also  have  better  arrange- 
ments for  our  valuable  library.  Perhaps  1  uiigiic  say  "our  in- 
valuable library,"  for  most  of  our  books  are  the  periodical 
publications  of  learned  societies  in  dilTereiit  parts  of  the 
world,  and  could  be  secured  or  replaced  witli  dilliculty. 

Three  years  ago  it  was  becoming  a  burden  to  us,  but  the 
prospect  of  our  new  quarters  lias  laisc  d  the  hope  of  not  only 
retaining  our  accumulation  of  scientific  books,  but  of  having 
them  in  such  condition  as  to  be  available  to  our  workers  in 
every  department  of  scienc(\ 

Their  intrinsic  value  is  one  thing  ;  their  practical  value 
is  quite  another.  That  depends  on  their  contents;  this  upon 
their  utilitv.  hi  order  to  be  useful  thov  must  be  accessible 
and  convenient  for  reference.  This  they  have  not  been  for 
many  years,  if  they  have  ever  l)een,  because  they  liave  not 
been  bound  and  have  not  been  kept  in  proper  order  or  pro- 
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periy  catalogued.  We  blame  no  one  for  this,  because  do  one 
is  to  be  blamed.  It  is  a  case  of  ''res  anguata'' — lack  of  funds. 
It  takes  all  our  subscriptions  and  all  our  grants  from  the  G-a- 
vernment  to  pay  our  few  incidental  expenses,  and  the  com- 
paratively enormous  expense  of  bringing  out  our  3  early  vol- 
ume, by  which,  through  exchanges,  we  get  our  horary.  We 
trust  the  Government,  which  has  proved  itself  commendably 
favourable  to  our  requests  for  assistance,  will  come  to  our  aid 
in  this  special  need,  and  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  Society. 

May  we  ask:  Where  is  the  person  who  will  emulate  the 
enlightened  generosity  of  the  donor  of  the  Barr- Smith  lib- 
rary in  the  L)  niversity  of  Adelaide  ?  He  will  not  only  center 
a  lasting  favour  upon  a  body  of  selt-denying  workers,  who 
have  to  sj>eud  all  tliey  can  spare  in  prosecuting  their  own  re- 
searches but  will  be  advancing  the  knowledge  of  his  State 
and  enlarging  tlie  science  of  the  world. 

W^e  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  Government  will  place  on 
the  Estimates  a  sum  for  next  year  equal  to  what  we  w^ere 
granted  last  year.  We  need  all  we  can  get.  Our  work  is 
largely  limited  by  the  funds  we  have  at  our  disposal.  Had 
we  more  to  spend,  we  could  effect  more.  In  time  past  ttie 
question  of  the  acceptance  of  papers  of  value  has  had  to  be 
considered  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  whether  the  Society 
could  allord  to  pay  for  the  printing.  And  now  some  contri- 
butors are  only  able  to  publish  in  our  Transactions  because 
tliey  agi'L'ti  to  find  the  money  to  pay  for  their  illustrations, 
or  because  the  cost  is  guaranteed  by  others.  This  is  in  part 
the  explanation  of  the  variety  of  our  recent  volumes.  The 
funds  of  the  Society  are  too  small  to  bear  the  strain  of  such 
costly  plates.  We  think  the  Government  would  do  well  to 
increase  it-s  grant  by  another  £50.  The  sum  would  be  a 
trifle  to  the  country,  but  a  boon  to  the  Society,  and  would 
be  well  and  carefully  spent  in  the  highest  form  of  education, 
aud  the  most  utilitarian,  that  of  original  research. 

So.  too,  some  of  our  more  wealthy  colonists  might  give 
thoinselves  the  plea^sure  of  making  a  donation  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  a  sum,  either  small  or  great — the  larger  the  bet- 
ter -as  an  endowment,  or  as  a  fund  to  be  spent  at  the  rate 
of  not  more  than  so  much  a  year  in  current  expenses.  In 
doing  this  they  would  be  doing  a  good  work,  and  erecting  a 
monument  to  their  memory  more  enduring  than  brass,  as  well 
a5  more  lustrous  and  more  refined. 

We  are  anticipating  to  welcome,  at  the  beginning  of 
1907,  in  our  city,  the  members  of  the  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  sJitMicc.  We  trust  the  gathering  will  be  a  large 
one.    a    select    o)U',   jinfl    an   enjnvnble  one,   and   representative 
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of  the  most  advanced  thought  in  Australasia.  And  that 
when  our  visitors  have  gone  there  shall  remain  a  sort  of  after- 
glow— a  perceptible  philosophic  influence,  a  conscious  scienti- 
fic inspiration,  which  shall  intensify  the  desire  for  wider, 
closer,  and  more  careful  work,  and  bestow  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  everything  in  Nature  which  can  be  certified  as  fact 
and   everything  in  science  which  is  confirmed   as   truth. 

In  taking  the  chair  as  President  for  the  coming  year, 
let  me  thank  all  my  colleagues  on  the  Council  for  their  very 
kindly  consideration  and  loyal  support  during  jny  term  of 
office.  Entirely  new  to  its  duties,  I  have  had  much  to  learn  and 
still  have.  Let  me  congratulate  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  good  work  done  in  the  past,  its  healthy  stat€ 
at  present,  and  its  favourable  prospects  for  the  future.  Let 
me  encourage  everyone  to  do  something  towards  increasing 
its  efficiency.  Make  some  contribution,  either  spoken  or 
written,  an  observation  which  seems  new  to  you,  insignificant 
though  it  may  appear,  or  ask  an  explanation  of  some  pheno- 
menon which  seems  strange  or  incomprehensible.  In  this  way 
you  may  sot  someone  else  to  work,  or  incite  someone  to  set 
you  to  work,  and  so  by  your  question  if  not  your  quest  you 
will  add  your  mite  to  the  treasury  of  science  and  your  help 
to  the  Royal  Society. 

President's     Address. — Mr.      How  chin      proposed:  — 
That  the   President   be  heartily  thanked    for  his  interesting 
and    stimulating  address,    and    that    it    be    printed    in    the 
Transactions  and  Proceedings  for  this  year.'     Carried. 


[In  April,  1905,  Messrs.  Iliffe  and  Basedow  read  a  paper 
before  the  Society  on  "The  Formation  Known  as  Glacial  Beds 
of  Cambrian  Age  in  South  Australia."  This  })aper  came  on 
for  discussion  at  the  following  evening-meeting,  and  the  re- 
port of  such  discussion  was  included  in  the  printed  proceed- 
ings. As  the  pa})er  in  (jucj^tion  was  not  accepted  for  pub- 
lication it  was  obviously  unfair  to  the  authors  to  publish  cri- 
ticisms on  it.  That  such  should  have  been  done  was  an  over- 
si^rht  and  a  matter  of  regret. — Ed.] 


ANNUAL    REPORT,     1905-6. 


The  Council  is  pleased  to  report  that  the  work  of  the  So- 
ciety has  been  carried  on  successfully  during  th^'  pa>t  vcar. 
The  discovery  of  radio-active   minerals  in   the  State  has 
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enabled  Professor  Bragg  and  Professor  Rennie  to  take  part  in 
the  investigations  now  engaging  tke  attention  of  European 
and  American  scientists. 

Specimens  of  these  minerals  from  South  Australia  and 
other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  exhibited  from 
time  to  time  by  Mr.  Douglas  Mawson,  B.Sc. 

Among  other  exhibits  of  the  year  the  ornithological 
specimens  shown  by  Mr.  iiidwin  Ashby  deserve  mention. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  are  now  sent  to  172  learn- 
ed bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  distributed 
as  follows :  — Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  27 ;  British  depen- 
dencies, 46 ;  European  countries,  56 ;  the  United  States  of 
America,  34 ;  Mexico,  South  America,  Japan,  and  the  Paci- 
fic, 9. 

The  index  to  the  first  25  volumes  of  the  Transa<;tions 
and  Proceedings  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  issued  shortly. 

In  June  last  a  deputation  from  this  and  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Astronomical  Society  waited  upon  the  Government  to 
ask  that  a  seismograph  might  be  installed  at  the  Observatory. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  sum  will  be  placed  upon  the  Estimates  for 
this  purpose. 

More  recently  a  public  meeting,  summoned  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Society  by  the  Field  Naturalists'  Fauna  and 
Flora  Preservation  Committee,  was  held  in  the  Mayor's  Par- 
lour. It  was  then  determined  that  a  deputation  should  wait 
upon  the  Premier  to  ask  for  a  permanent  reserve  upon  Kan- 
garoo Island.  As  a  result,  it  is  probable  that  about  300 
square  miles  of  the  western  end  of  the  island  will  be  set 
aside,  both  for  the  bett^^r  preservation  of  native  plants  and 
animals,  and  for  a  sanatorium  or  health  resort. 

Three  Fellows  have  been  elected  during  the  year.  The 
nieml)ership  now  includes  11  Hon.  Fellows,  67  Fellows,  2 
Associates,  and  4  Corresponding  Members. 

The  lar^e  room  now  being  built  for  the  Society  by  the 
Government  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupation  early 
next  year.  The  increased  space  will  allow  the  library  mnre 
adequate  accommodation,  and  members  will  thus  be  able  tr* 
make  better  use  of  the  valuable  scientific  works  of  which  it 
consists. 

The  Connril  is  pleased  to  add  that  the  Field  Naturalists' 
and  the  Microscopic  and  the  Malacological  Sections  report 
satisfactory  pmiM-ess. 

Jos.    C.   Verco,    President. 

G.  G.  Mayo,  Secretary. 


I-S  „*  *  K        .=      B^   ■  □      a  2  " 
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DONATIONS    TO   THE    LIBRARY 

For  Year  1905-1906. 

TRANSACTIONS.  JOURNALS,  REPORTS,  Etc. 

Presented   hij   the  respective   Editors,   Societirs,  and 

Governments. 

Austria  and  Germany. 

Berlin — Konigl.  Preuss.  Meteor.  Institut,  Bericlit,  19U4-5; 
Veroffentlichungen  der  Ergebnisse  der  Nieder- 
schlagsbeobachtungen,  1901,  1902.    Abh&ndluiigea. 

Konigl.    Preuss.    Akademie    der    W'issenschafteo    zu 

Berlin,   Sitzungsberichte,    1905,   Nos.   1-53;     1906, 
Nos.  1-38. 
—    —  Deutsches  Meteorologisches  Jahrbuch,  1904,  Ueft  1,  2. 

Die  Niederschlage  in  den  Norddeutschen  Stromgebie- 

teu,  Band  i.,  Text,  Band  ii.,  iii.,  Tab.  1,  2. 

— Gesellschaft  fiir  Erdkunde,  Zeitschrift  der,  1904,  No. 

9;  1905,  Nos.  3-10;  1906,  Nos.  1-6. 

— Berliner     Gevsellschaft     fiir     Antlirop.     Etiinol.     und 

Urgeschicht-e.      Erganzungsblatter   zur   Zeitschrift 

fiir   Etlinolotjie,   Jahrgang    36,    Ueft    1,   5  ;    Jahr- 

gang  37,  Heft  1-6  :  Jahrgang  38,  Heft  3. 

Bonn — Grundlagen      einer     Zaiilentlieorie      eines     speziellea 

Systems  von  Knnip.  G.  niit  dv^i  Einheiten,  von  M. 

Kiseljak. 

Gottingen    -Konigl.      Gesellschaft      der      Wissenschaften      zu 

Gottingeii,  Math,  Phvs.  Klasse,  Nachrichten 
1905,  Heft  3,  4,  5;  1906,  Heft  1,  2.  Geschaft- 
liche  Mittheilungen,  1905,  Heft    2. 

■ Nachrichten  von  dor  Konigl.  Gcssellschaft  der  Wis- 

fen^chaften    und    de»r    Gt^org..    August,    19(>5, 
Heft  1-5. 
Heidelberg  — Berichte     iiber    Land-    und    Forstwirtschaft     in 

Deutsch  Ostafrika,  Band  ii..  Heft    5-8. 
]\rii?ichen  — SitzuiiEfshoricht*^  der  K.B.   Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften zu  Miinchen,  Math.  Phvs.  Klasse,  19<>5. 
Heft    2,  3:'  1906,    Heft    1.     Do'.,    do.,    Abhand- 
lungen.  Band  Ixxv. 
Stettin  -Gesellsciiaft    fiir  Volker-   und   Erdkunde  zu  Stettin, 

100'2-:^ 
Trenc>en      Jahrschrit't     fle<,    Natnrwissenschaftlichen     Vereins 

(1("^  Tren(<i(in'r  C-nnitates,  190-1-5. 
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Vienna — Kaiserliche  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in  Wien, 

Sitzung   der   Math.    Naturwiss.,    Jahrgang     1904, 

Nos.  4-6;  1905,  Nos.  11-14;  1906,  Nos.  1-18. 

Gradmessungs  Kommission. 

Verhandlungen   der  Oestreichischen   Kornniission   fiir 

die  Tnternationale   Erdmessung,   Deo.    1903,   Dec. 

1904. 
Annalen  K.K.  Naturhistorischen  H  of  museums,  Band 

xix.,  No.  4  ;  Band  xx.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 
— Verhandlungen  der  K.K.  Geologischen  Reichsanstalt, 

Jahrgang  1905.  Nos.  1-18. 
K.K.  Zoologische    Botanische    Gesellschaft    in   Wien, 

1904,  Band  liv. :  1905,  Band  xxxv. 
Wiirszburg-  Sitzungsberichte  der  Physikalisch-Medicinischen 

Gesellschaft  zu  Wiirzburg,  1905,  Nos.  1-9. 

AUSTKALIA  AND  NeW    ZEALAND. 

Adelaide — Public  Library,  Museum,  and  Art  Gallery,  An- 
nual Reports,  1902-3  and  1904-5. 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Proceedings,  1905-6,  vol. 

viii. 

School  of  Mines  and  Industries,  Annual  Report,  1905. 

Depai'tnieut    of  Mines,    Short    Review,   Half-year,   to 

June  30,  1905. 

Records,   Publications,    Nos.    196,    198-9,    200,    Index 

No.  3. 

Reports  Geological  Survey,  Western  and  North- 
Western  District,  1905. 

Adelaide    Observatory,    Meteorulogioal     Observations, 

19U4. 

\Vfi(Kls  and  For-ests  Department,  Annual  Progress  Re- 
port,  11)05. 

Brisbane-  Royal  Society  of  Queensland,  Prcx-eedings,  vol. 
xix..  parts  1-2. 

Queensland  Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey, 

Pub.  Xos.  196-200  and  202,  with  Plans  and 
PlatK^s. 

Department  of  Public  Lands,  Ethnography  Bulletin, 

No.  S,  1905. 

Queensland  Flora,  1904-5,  Indexes. 

Bendigo  -The  School  of  Mines  and  Industries,  Annual  Re- 
port, June  30,  1904-1906. 

Geelong  OtN'loni,^  Naturalist,  Procee(lin^^>,  vol.  i.,  No.  3  ; 
vol.  ii.,  Nos.  1-4. 

^Melbourne     Vicloria  ^)e])artment    of    Agriculture,    Journal, 

vol.  iii.,  part-s  6-10;  vol.  iv.,  pnrts  1-10. 
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Melbourne — Department  of  Mines,  Bulletins  No.  18,  3  plates 

of  No.  12;  Memoirs,  No.  3,  1905. 

Mines  and  Water    Supply,  Annual    Reports^  1904 

and  1905. 
Aufltralasian  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Trans- 
actions^ vol.  xi. 

Victorian  Institute  of  Surveyors,  Transactions  sad 

Proceedings,  vol.  iv.,  1891-9. 

Public  Library,  Museum,  and  National  Gall^  of 

Victoria,  1856-1906,  and  a  Catalogue 

Victorian  Yearbook,  1904. 

Royal  Society  of  Victoria,  Proceedings,  vol.  xviii., 

part  1.;  vol.  xix.,  new  series,  part  1. 

National  Museum,  Memoirs,  No.  1. 

Victorian  Naturalist,  vol.  xxii.,  Nos.  3-8 ;  vol.  xziii., 

Nos.  2-6,  9-12. 
Launceston — Jiepartment  of  Mines,  Progress  Report,  1904-06. 
Perth— Meteorological  Observations,  1899,  1900,  1903-4. 
Geological    Survey,  Annual    Progress    Reports,  1899, 

1905. 

Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  Nos.  21,  22,  and  Maps. 

Department  of  Mines,  Reports,  1904,  1905. 

Calvert's  Scientific  Exploring    Expedition,    No.    46, 

1896-7. 

Exploration  of  North-West  Kimberley,  1901,  No.  2. 

W.A.  Natural  History  Society,  Journal,  No.  2. 

Albany — Museum,  Records,  vol.  i.,  parts  2,  5,  6. 
Sydney — Department  of  Mines,  Annual  Report,  1905. 
Department    of    Mines    and  Agriculture,  Agricultu- 
ral Gazette,  vol.  xvi.,  parts  7,  11,  12;  vol.  xvii., 

parts  2-10. 
Department  of  Mines,  Records  of  the  Geological  Sur- 

vey,  vol.  viii.  part  2,  1905 ;     Mineral  Resources, 

No.    2,    1906 ;    do..    Memoirs,    Palaeontology,   vol. 

ii.,  part  1. 
Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  Proceedings,  vols. 

xxxix.  and  xl. 
Linnean   Society,   Proceedings,    vol.  xxx.,  Nos.   119, 

120,  and  Supplement;  vol.  xxxi.,  Nos.  121,  122. 

Australian  Museum,  Memoirs,  No.  iv.,  part  9. 

Australian  Museum,  Records,  vol.  v.,  part  6 ;  vol.  vi., 

parts  1,  2,  3. 

Public  Library,  Report  of  Trustees,  1904,  1905. 

Botanic  Gardens  and  Domain,  Report,  1904. 

Department    of    Public    Instftiction,    Meteorological 

Observalions,   1900,  1901,  1902. 
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Sydney — New  South  Wales  Naturalists'  Club,  vol.  i.,  parts  1, 

2,  3. 
New  South  Wales,  Memoirs,  No.  2,  Synopsis  of  Fish- 
eries of  New  South  Wales ;  Fisheries  of  New  South 

Wales;  Report  of  Commissioners,  1904. 
Forest  Flora  of  New  South  Wales,  vol.  ii.,  parts  7-10 ; 

vol.  iii.,  part  1. 
Tuberculosis  and  the  Public  Health,  by  G.  L.  Mul- 

lins,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Sydney  University  Engineering  Society,  Journal  and 

Proceedings,  vol.  ix. 
Royal  Anthropological  Society  of  Australia,  Journal, 

vol.  vi.,  No.  9  ;  vol.  viii.,  Nos.  1,2. 
Auckland — Auckland  Institute  and  Museum,  Annual  Report, 

1905-6. 
Wellington — New   Zealand  Institute,  Transactions  and   Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  xxxviii.,  1905. 

Mines  Department,    Annual    Report    of    Colonial 

Laboratories,  Nos.  38  and  39. 

Polynesian  Society,  vol.  xiv.,  No.  3. 

Dunedin — Australasian  Association   for  the  Advancement  of 

Science,  Report,  1904. 
New   Zealand  Geological     Survey,   North-west  Mines 

Bulletin,  No.   1. 

Belgium  and  Holland. 

Brussels — Societe  Roy  ale  Zoologique  Malacologique  de  Bel- 
gique,  Annales  de  la,  tomes  36  and  3J. 

Societe  Entomologique  de  Belgique,  Annales  de  la, 

tomes  48  and  49. 

Societe   Royale   de  Botanique  de  Belgique,  Bulletin, 

tome  41,  fasc.  1,  2,  3;  tome  42,  fasc.  1,  2. 

Jardin  Botanique  de  TEtat  a  Bruxelles,  vol.  i.,  fasc. 

5  and  6. 
Amsterdam — Natuurkundig   Tijdschrift    voor    Nederlandsch- 

[ndie,  Deel  Ixiv.,  Tiende  Serie,  Deel  viii. 

Description    Geologique   de    L'isle    D'Ambon,    par 

R.  D.  M.  Verbeek,  Dr.  of  Sc. 

Department  of  Agriculture  in  India,  Memoirs,  vol. 

i,  Nos.  1-3. 

Canada. 

Halifax — Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science,  Proceedings  and 
Transactions,  vol.  xi.,  parts  1  and  2. 

Montreal — Canadian  Record  of  Science,  vol.  ix.,  Nos.  3,  4,  and 
6. 

Ottawa — Greological  Survey,  Altitudes  and  Report,  1901  ;  do. 
do..  Statistics,  1901. 
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Toronto— Canadian  Institute,  Transactions,  vol.  viii.,  part  1, 
No.  16.  ^ 

England,  Ibeland^  and  Scotland. 

London — Chemical  Society,  Proceedings,  vol.  xxi.,  Nos.  295- 
302 ;  vol.  xxii.,  Nos.  303-308,  310-312. 

Chemical  Society,  Journal,  Nos.  511,  512,   514-525; 

Indexes  to  506,  507,  508. 

Conchological  Society,  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  Nos.  7-11. 

Entomological  Society,  Transactions,  1906. 

Royal    Colonial    Institute,    Proceedings,  vol.   xxxvi. 

and  XXX vii. 

Linnean    Society,   Proceedings,    1905,   List    of    Mem- 
bers,  1905-6. 

Koyal  Society  of  London,  Yearbook,  1906. 

Royal  Microscopical  Society  of  Loudon,  Journal,  i9o5, 

parts  4-6;  1906,  parts  1-4. 

National  Physical  Laboratory,  Report,  1905. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  Bulletin,  1900-1905. 

Society  of  Arts,  Journal,  vol.  liv.,  No  2797. 

The  State  Correspondent,  etc.,  vol.  xi.,  i\os.  6,  7,  11  ; 

vol,  xii.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  6. 

The  Public  Healtli  Engineer,  vol.  xviii.,  Nos.  453-456 

and  458. 

Medical  Press  Circular,  1906,  No.  3514. 

Liverpool — Biological  Society,  Proceedings  and  Transactions, 

vol.  xix. 

Manchester — Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Memoirs,  vol. 

1.,  parts  1 ,  '2. 

Field  Naturalists  and    Archaeologists'    Society,  Re- 
port and  Proceedings,  1905. 

Edinburgh — Royal      Physical       Society,      Proce-edings,       vol. 

xvi.,  pp.  48-266. 

Royal      Society    of    Edinburgh,    Proceedings,    vol. 

xxiv.,  xxv.,  parts  1,2;  vol.  xxvi.,  pp.  1-192. 

Geological  Society,  Transactions,  vol.  viii.,  part  3. 

Cambridge — Philosophical     Society,    Proceedings,     vol.     xiii., 

parts  3-5 

Universitv  Library,  Report  of  Lib.  Svnd,  1904  and 

1905.  * 

Belfast  -  Natural    History  and  Philosophical   Society,  Report 
and  Proceedings,  1904-5. 

Dublin-Royal  Dublin  S.)cicty,  Economic  Proceedings,  vol.  i. 
part  7  :  Scientific  Proceedings,  vol.  xi.,  Nos.  6-9 
Scientific  Transactions,  vol.  viii.,  series  2,  part  14 
vol.  ix.,  parte  2,  3. 
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Dublin  —Royal  Irish  Academy,  Proceedings,  vol.  xxv.,  Section 
B,  No.  6  ;  Section  C.  No.  12 ;  vol.  xxvi.,  Section 
B,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  Section  C,  Nos.  L  2,  3;  Transac- 
tions, vol.  xxxiii.,  Section  A,  part  1,  Section  B, 
parts  1,2:  Abstract,  Session  1904-5. 

France. 

Caen — Societe  Linneene  de  Noiniandie,  Bulletin,  series  5,  vol. 

viii.,  1904. 
Lyon  — Historique  du  Diocese  de  Lyon,  Bulletin  No.  19. 
Nan  tea — Societe    des   Sciences   Naturelles    de    TOuest   de    la 

France,  Bulletin,  tome  v.,  Nos.  1-4. 
Paris —Societe  Entomologique  de  France,  Bulletin,  1905,  Nos. 

15-21 ;  1906,  Nos.  1-14. 
Societe    de   Geographic   Conunerciale,   Bulletin,    tome 

xxvi.,  No.  5. 
Notes  sur  les  Fourmis  et  les  Guepes,  C.  Janet,  f.  24, 

25,  Ire  partie. 
Feuille  de^   jeunes    Naturalist^s.    Nos.   415,    417-421, 

423-431. 
Rennes — L'Universite  de  Rennes,  Travaux  Scientifiques,  tome 

iv.,   1905. 

Italy. 

Florence — Societ«'i     Entomologica     Italiana.     Bulletino     della 

XXX vi.,  tri.  4  ;  xxxvii.,  tri.  1-4 
Milam*     Societk   Italiana    di    Scienze    Naturali   e    del   MuseD 
Civico   de   Storia   Naturale  in   Milano,  vol.    xliv., 
fasc.    2,   foglio   5.  :     fasc.   3,     foglio    4| :    fasc.     4, 
foglio  GJ. 

Societa    Italiana  di   Scienze   Naturali,   etc.,   vol.   xlv., 

fasc.  1,  foglio  6:  fasc.  2,  foglio  4^. 
Palermo— Italia    Scienze    Naturali    e    Econoniiclie,    Giornale, 

vol.  xxiv.,  1905. 
Pisa  — Societa  Toscana  di    Scienze.    Naturali.    Memorie,    vol. 
xxi. :  do.  do..  Processi  Verbali,  vol.  xiv.  :  Nos.  3,  4, 
9,  10;  vol.  XV.,  Nos.  1-4,  6-10. 

India. 

Calcutta — Imperial  Department  of   Agriculture,   Annual   Re- 
port, 1904-5. 

Indian  Museum,  Annual  Report.  1904-.'). 

Board  of  Scientific  Advice.  Annual  Report.  1904-5. 

Pusa    -The   Agricultural   Journal   of  India,    Afrricnltural  Re- 
search Institute,  vol.  i.,  part  1. 

Japan. 
Kyoto  -Imperial  University  Calendar,  19(»."i-6. 
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Tokyo — Imperial  University  of  Tokyo,  College  of  Sdence  Jour- 
nal,  vol.  XX.,  art.  5-12 ;  vol.  xxi.,  art.  1. 

Seismological  Society,  Earthquake  Investigation  Com- 
mittee, Publication  No.  21  and  Appendix. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  Transactions,  voL  xxzii. ; 

▼oL  xzxiii.,  parts  1,  2. 

Msxico. 

Mexico — Sociedad  Cientifica,  Memorias  y  revista,  tome  xxi., 
Nob.  5-12 ;  tomo  xxii.,  Nos.  1-6 ;  tomo  xxiii.,  No& 
1-4. 

Sociedad  Geologica  Mexicana,  Boletin  de  la,  tomo  i. 

Institute  Geologica  de  Mexico,  Parergones,  tomo  i., 

Nos.  8,  9,  10,  15,  20. 

NOBWAY  AND   SwSDSN. 

Bergen— Museums  Aarbog,  1903,  Hefte  3;  1904,  Hefte  2,  3; 

1905,  Hefte  1,  3;  1906,  Hefte  1.     Aarsberetning, 

1904,  1905.    Crustacea,  vol.  i.,  parts  3,  4 ;  vol.  ii., 

parts  1,  2,  7,  8. 
Stockholm — £ntomologisk  Tidskrift;  arg.  xxvi..  Haft,  1,  4. 

Antikvarisk  Tidskrift  for  Sverige,  Del.  13,  No. 
2;  Del  15,  No.  3;  Del  17,  Nos.  4,  5;  Del  18, 
No.  1. 
Geologieka  Foreningens    Forhandlingar    Tjugotredje 

Bandet,  1905. 
Trondhjem — Kongelige     Norske       Videnskabers        Selskabs 

Skrifter,  1904. 
Stavanger — Museum,  Aarshefte,  15de  Aar,  1904. 
Upsala — Nova  Acta  Regis  Societatis  Scientiarum  Upsalien- 

sis,  series  4,  vol.  1.,  faac.  1. 

Russia. 

St.    Petersburg — Academie   Imperiale  des   Sciences    de    8t 

Petersburg,  Memoires,  Classe  Phys.  Math., 

tome   xiv.,    No.   5 ;     tome   xvi,  Nos.  4-10. 

Classe  Hist.  Philo.,  tome  vi.,  Nos.  5,  6,  7; 

tome  vii.,  Nos  1,  2.  Bulletin,  tome  xvii.,  No. 

5;  tome  xviii.,  Nos.   1-5;  tome  xix.,  Not. 

1-5  ;  tome  xx.,  Nos.  1-5  ;  tome  xxi.,  Nos.  1-4. 
Comite  Geologique,  Bulletins,  tome  xxiii.,  N<A 

1-6.    Memoirs,  tome  xix..  No.  2. 
Russisch   Kaiserlichen   Miner alogisch en   Geeell- 

schaft   zu    St.  Petersburg,  Verhandlungeo* 

1905,  Band  xxii.,  lief  2. 
Kiew— Soci^t^    des    Naturalistes   de    Kiew,    Memoirs,    tome 
xviii.,  1904,  tome  xx.,  1905. 
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lloscow — Societe  Imperiale  des  Natiiralilstes  de  M.,  Nos.  1, 
2,  3,  1905. 

Switzerland. 

Geneva — Societe  de  Physique  et  de  Histoire  Naturelle,  Compte 
rendu  des  Seances,  xxii.,  1905. 

Lausanne — Societe  Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Bulle- 
tin vol.  xli.,  Nos.  152-155. 

Neuchatel — Societe  Neuchateloise  de  Sc.  Nat.  Bulletin,  tomes 
xxix.,  XXX.,  xxxi. 

Ziirich — Annotationes  Concilii  Bibliographici,  vol.  i.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  1-8;  Annual  Report  for  1905. 

South  and  Central  America. 

Buenos  Ayres — Academia  Nacional.de  Giencias  en  Cordoba, 

Boletin,  tomo  xvii.  and  xviii.,  entre.  2a. 
Monte  Video — Museo  Nacional,  Anales,  tomo  ii.,  entrega  1, 

aerie  2,  entrega  2. 
Lima — Cuerpo  de  Ingenieros  de  Minas  de  Peru,  Boletin  del, 

Nos  20,  24-36. 
Rio  de  Janeiro — Department  of  the  Interior,  Anno,  xx.,  1905. 
Observario  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Boletin  Men- 
sal,  1904,  1905;  do.  do.  Annuario  Publi- 
cado,  Ann.  xxi.  and  xxii. 
Sao   Paulo — Sociedade    Scientifica    de    sao    Paulo,    Revista, 

Nos.  2,  3,  4,  1905 ;  do.  do.,  Relatorio  da  Birec- 
toria,  1903-4. 

South  Africa. 

Albany — Museum^  Records,  vol.  i.,  part  5. 

Cape  Town — South  African  Museum,  Annals,  vol.  v.,  parts 

1-3 ;  do.  do.,  Report,  1905. 
South  African  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  xvi., 

parts  2,  3. 

Geodetic  Survey,  vol.  iii. 

Johannesburg — Geological  Survey  Memoir,  No.  2. 
Natal — Government  Mueeum,  First  Report,  1904. 

Sandwich  Islands. 

Honolulu— The   Bernice   Pauahi   Bishop  Museum,    Memoirs, 

vol.  ii.,  Nos.  1,  2;  Occasional  Papers  and  Re- 
port, vol.  ii.,  Nos.  3,  4. 
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United  States  of  America. 

Baltimore — John    Hopkins    University,  Maryland   Greol.  Sur- 
vey, vol.  v.;  Circulars,  Nos  1-7,  9,  10;  His- 
tory and  Political  Science,    series    xxi.,   Nos. 
1-12,  series  xxiii.,  Nos.  3-12,  series  xxiv.,  Nos. 
1,   2;  Financial  History  of  Baltimore,  1899; 
American  Chemical  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii.,  Nos. 
3-6;  vol.  xxxiv.,    Nos.   1-6;  vol.   xxxv.,    Nos. 
1-4. 
Boston — Society  of  Natural  History,  Proceedings,  voL  xxxi.. 
No.  8,  pp.  315-328 ;  No.  10,  pp.  531-570;  pi.  23-25. 
American  Academy  of  Arts    and    Sciences,    Proceed- 
ings,   vol.   xl.,   Nos.    12-14,    18-24 ;  vol.   xli.,  Nos. 
1-34;  vol  xlii..  No.  1.     The  Rumford  Fund. 
Berkeley — University    of  California    Publications,     Register, 
Summer  Session,  and  Announcement  of  Courses. 

University  of  California,  Pubs.  Zoology,  vol.  i.,  No. 

9,   pp.   287-306,  plates   26-28;  vol.  ii.,    Nos.   1, 
2,   4-8,   pp.    1-51,    113-368,  plates   1,   4-19,  figs. 
1-62;  vol.  iii..  No.  1,  pp.  1-12,  plates  1,  2;  do. 
do.,  Bot-auy,  vol.  ii.,  Nos.  3-11,  pp.  91-236. 
Cambridge — Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard  Col- 
lege, the  Report,  1904-5  ;  Geol.  Series,  Bulle- 
tin, vol.  viii.,  jNos.   1-3;  Bulletins,  vol.  xlvi., 
Nos.  5-14;  vol.  xlviii.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4;  vol.  1., 
Nos.  1,  2.  3. 
Chicago — Field  Columbian  Museum,  Report,  vol.  ii.,  Nos.  4, 

5  ;  Zoological  Series,  vols,  v.,  vi.,  and  vii..  No. 
1  ;  Botanical  Series,  vol.  ii.,  No.  3  ;  Geological 
Series,  vol.  ii.,  Nos.  6  and  7  ;  vol.  iii.,  Nos.  1,2; 
Anthropological  Series,  vol.  vi.,  Nos.  2,  3  ;  vol. 
vii.,  No.  2;  vol.  viii. ;  vol.  ix.,  Nos.  1,  2. 

Cincinnatti — Society  of  Natural    History,   Journal,   vol    xx., 

Nos"^  4.-7. 

Granville — Denison  University  Scientific,  Laboratories,  Bulle- 
tin, vol.  xii.,  art.  9 ;  vol.  xiii.,  art.  2. 

Massachusetts — Tufts  College  Studies,  vol.  ii..  No.  1. 
— The  Pliys.  Geog.,  Geol.,  Min.,  and  Palaeonto- 
logy of ,  1905. 

Michigan — Academy  of  Science,  Reports,  No.  5. 

New  York — Public  Library,  Bulletin,  vol.  viii.,  No.  3,  vol.  ix., 

Nos.  4-13  ;  vol.  x.,  Nos.  1-8. 
___  Experimental  Medicine,  the  Rockefeller  Institute 

for   MpHic'«il   Research,    Studies,    vols.  iii.   and 

iv..  Journal,  vol.  vii..  No.  2. 
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l^ew  York — American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Journal, 

vol.  iv.,  No.  2,  pp.  49-60 ;  Bulletin,  vol.  xvii., 
No8.  3,  4,  pp.  231-347. 

American    Museum    of    Nat.    Hist.,    Philippine 

Types;  Memoirs,  vol.  ix.,  parts  1,  2,  3;  An- 
nual Report  of  the  President,  1904-5. 

Academy   of  Sciences,    Annab,    vo>la.   xiv.,    xv., 

part  3,  and  vol.  xvi.,  part  2. 

International  Congress  of  Americans,  1902. 

American  Geog.  Soc,  The   Grande   Soufriere  of 

Guadeloupe,  Sept.,  1904. 

The  Museum  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 

Sciences,  vol.  i..  No.  7 ;  vols,  iii.,  iv.,  and  v. 

Cold  Spring  Harbour  Monographs,  Nos.  4,  5. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  2k>ol.  Ex- 
perimental do.  do.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 ;  do.  do., 
Yearbooks,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

Biological  Chemistry,  Journal,  vol.  i.,  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 

Oberlin — College  Library,   Wilson  Bulletin,  Nos.   50,  52-55, 

Index. 
Philadelphia — ^Zoological  Society,  Annual  Report,  No.  34. 

Academy  of    Natural    Sciences,    Proceedings, 

vol.  liv.,  part  2,  vol  Ivii.,  Nos.  2,  3. 

American   Pniloeophical  Society,   Proceedings, 

vol.  xliii..  No.   179 ;     vol.  xliv.,  Noe.  180, 
181 ;  Transactions,  vol.  xxi,  part  2. 
"St.  Louis — The  Academy  of  Science,  vol.  xiv.,  No.  7 ;  vol.  xv., 

Nos.  2-5 ;  Classified  List,  vols,  i.-xiv. 
Sacramento — University   of  California,  Pubs,   of   College  of 

Agriculture,  Bulletins  Nos.  149-176 ;  Circu- 
lars Nos.  5-13 ;  Historical  and  General, 
part  1. 
"San  Francisco — California  Academy  of  Science,  Geology,  Re- 
port of  the  State  Earthquake  Investigation 
Commission;  Zoology,  Proceedings,  vol  i.. 
No.  6. 

University  of  California,  The  Morphology  of 

the  Hupa  Language,  vol.  iii. 
Washington — Smithsonian   Institution,  U.S.    Nat.    Museum, 

Bulletins,  No.  53,  part  1,  Nos.  54  and  55. 
Proceedings,  vols,  xxviii.  and  xxix.  Con- 
tributions, vol.  X.,  parts  1,  2;  Annual  Re- 
port, 1904. 

Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Regents,  1904. 

Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  American  Ethno- 
logy, Bulletins   Nos.  28,  29. 
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Washington — United  States  Geological  Survey,  Monographs, 

vol.  xlvii.,  xlviii.,  parts  1,  2;  Profes- 
fessional  Papers,  Series  B,  Greology  (Des* 
•  criptive),  Nos.  44,  34. 

Department  of  the  Interior,   Annual  Report, 

No.  26;  Mineral  Resources,  1904,  do.  do.. 
Bulletin,  No©.  243-7,  251,  254,  266,  257, 
262,  263,  265-6,  268-274,  276. 

Water   Supply   and   Irrigation,   Nos.   119-154, 

157-165,  169-171. 

United    States,    Department    of    Agriculture, 

Yearbook,  1906. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Proceedings  vol.  vii.,  pp. 

1-188,  251-402;  vol.  viii.,  pp.  1-166. 

National   Academy  of   Science,   Memoirs,  voL 

ix.,  Philippine  Islands.  Manila  Department 
of  Interior  Ethnol.  Survey,  Puba  vola  i. 
and  ii.,  part  1  ;  do.  do.,  Bureau  of  Govern- 
ment Laboratories,  No.  xxii.,  1905. 

Urbana — Illinois   State   Laboratory  of   Nat.   Hist,,  Bulletin^ 

vol.  vii.,  art.  5. 
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1902.     Jeffreys,  GEcCiiibert  Place,  Adelaide. 

1900.  *Johncock,  Chas.  F.,  Morphett  Vale. 

1897.  *Lea,  a.  M.,  Grov.  Entomologist.  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

1884.  Lendon,  a.  a.,  M.D.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S..  liecturer  on   for- 

ensic Medicine  and  on  Oieniiral  Medicine.  Tnivei-yity 
and  Hon.  Physician,  Children's  Hospital,  North  Ter- 
race,  Adelaide. 

1856.  •Lloyt).  J.  vS.,  Alma  Chambers,  Adelflide. 

1888.  *Lower,  Oswald  B.,  Broken  Hill,  Niew  South  Walee. 

1905.  !Mawson,   DorcLAs.    H.Sc.,    B.E..    L(»ctiirer  on   Mineralogy 

and  Petrologv',   Fnivei*sity,   Adelaide. 
1874.     Mayo.   Geo.,  G.,  C.E.,  Hon.  vSecrotary.  116,  Franklin  St., 

Adelaide. 
1897.   *MoRGAN,   A.   M.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,   Angas  Street,  Adelaide. 

1884.  MrNTON.   H.   S.,   North  Terrace,   Adelaide. 
1859.   (l)  MrRKAY,  Davio.  Adelaide. 

1883.     Philmpfs.  W.  H.,  Adelaide. 

188().     Poole,  W.  B.,  Siavings  Bank,  Adelaide, 

1904.  Reissmann,      Charles,      M.A.,      M.D.      (Cantab.),     B.Sc. 

(Lend.),  otc,  Adelaide. 

1885.  •Rennie,  Edward  H.,  M..V..  D  Sc.  (T^nd.).  F.C.S.,  Prof«- 

sor  of  Chemi,strv.   University  of  .\delaide. 

1905.  *RoGERS,  R.  S.,  M.A..  M.D.,  Flinders  Street,  Adelaide. 
1869.  *RrTT.  Walter,  Chief  Assistant  Engineer,  Adelaide. 
1891.     Selway,  W.  H.,  Trea4sury,  Adelaide. 

1893.     SiMSON.   ArGrsxrs,  Tjaunco.ston.  Tasmania. 

1«.')7.   *Smkaton.  THO^fAS  D.,  Mount  Tx>fty. 

1900.     Smeaton,  Stiklinc,  B.A..  C.E.,  Engineer-in-Chiefs  Office. 

Adelaide. 
1871.     Smith,  Robert  Bari:.  Adelaide. 
1881.  *STinLiN(:,     Edwahi»    C,     C.M.G.,     M.A.,     M.D..     F.R.S.. 

F.R.C.S..    Profos.s<)r   <»f  Phy.siology,   University  of   Adc^ 

laide.  Director  of  S.A.   Museum. 
1?)(W).      Sn<»w.    F.    }]..  ^liitnal   Clianibens.    Adelaide. 
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1904.     Taylor,  William,  St.  Andi-ews,  North  Adelaide. 

1906.     Taylor,  Harry,  Robe  Terrace,  Medindie. 

1886.  •Tepper,  J.  G.  O.,  F.L.S.,  Entomologist,  S.A.  Museum. 
[Corresponding  Member,  1878.] 

1897.  *Torr,  W.  G.,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  Brighton,  S.A, 

1894.  *Turner,  a.  Jbfferir,  M.l).,  Wiokham  Terrace,  Brisbane, 
Queensland. 

1902.  Vandenbergh,  W.  J.,  F.R.S.L.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.M.S.,  J. P., 
Barrister  and   Solicitor,   Pirie  Street,  Adelaide. 

1889.     Vardon,  Joseph,  J. P.,  Gresham  Street,  Adelaide. 

1878.  *Verco,  Joseph  C,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Therapeutics,  Uiii- 
vensity  of  Adelaide. 

1883.  Wainwright,  E.  H.,  B.Sc.  (Tx>nd.),  Wellington  Road, 
Maylands. 

1878.     Ware,  W.  L.,  J.P.,  Adelaide. 

1869.  Way,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  James,  Bart..  P.C..  D.C.L., 
Chief  Justice  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, Adelaide. 

1904.     Whitbread,  Howard,  Currie  Street.  Adelaide. 

1902.  'WooLNOUGH,  Walter  George,  D.Sc,  F.G.S.,  University, 
Svdnev,  New  South  Wales. 

1886.  'ZiETZ,  A.  H.  C,  F.L.S.,  C.M.Z.S.,  Assistant  Director, 
South  Australian  Mu.seum,  .\delaide. 

Associates. 

1901.     CJollibon,  Miss  Edith,  B.Sc.,  Flinders  Street,  Adelaide. 
1904.     Robinson,  Mrs.  H.  R.,  "Las  Conchas,"   Largy,  South  Aus- 
tralia. 
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APPENDICES 


FIELD  NATURALISTS'  SECTION 


OF  THE 


^02  a  I  ^omty  of  Sout^  |lustralta  (JntorporatA). 

TWENTY-TMIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE 

For  the  Year  Ending  September  30,  1906. 

Wheu  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Sectioii  duriug  the  pa^t 
twelve  mouths,  there  is  uo  doubt  that  a  good  class  of  work 
is  being  aone  by  the  members  in  the  various  branches  of 
scienlitic  interest.  It  may  seem  dithcult  to  estimate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  and  report  that  there  is  an  improvement, 
but  this  judgment  is  based  upon  the  keener  interest  shown  by 
members  at  the  evening  meetings,  and  their  general  desire  lor 
information  on  field  days. 

The  evening  meetings  were  as  follows :  — 

1905. 

October  17.  Chairman's  Annual  Address,  ''The  Dead  Months 
of  our  Orchid  Year,"  Dr.  R.  S.  Rogers,  M.A. 

Novembir  13.  Meeting  in  Mr.  Berrett's  Woolshed  during 
the  three  days'  excursion  at  Barossa. 

November  21.  Notes  on  the  Barossa  excursion,  by  Mr.  Doug- 
las Mawsoii  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Mellor. 

190G. 

May  15.     Paper,  "Trapdoor  Spiders,"  Dr.  J.  C.  Verco. 

June  19.     Papers,  Mr.  T.  D.  Smcaton  on  "Insect  Life,"  and 

by  Mr.  E.  J.  Bradley,  on    "The  New  llydroid"  discovered 

by  Mr.  R.  Barringer. 
July  17.     Paper  on     Eucalyptus,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Black. 
August   21.      Discussion    on   the    proposed    Kangaroo   Island 

Reserve. 

At  these  nicotinics  there  was  an  average  attendance,  and 
interest  in  tlie  proceedings  was  well  maintained. 

The  following  excursions  liave  been  held  :  — 

1905. 
Oct.  7.  Coroniandel  Valley. 

Oct.  21.  Up{H^r  Sturt  to  Belair  and  Blackwood. 
Nov.   11,  12,   V^.   Barossa,  three  days'  excursion. 
Nov.  25.   Uraidla. 
DtM.\   9.   Annual    picnic,  Bridgewater. 
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1906. 
Jan.  27.  Outer  Harbour,  and  dredging  in  the  Port  River. 
Feb.  10.  Outer  Harbour  and  dredging  in  the  Port  River. 
May  19.  Railway  Viaducts. 
June  2.     Pine  Forest,  Plympton. 
June  16.  Black  Hill,  Athelstone. 
July  14.  Slape's  Gully. 
July  28.  Fifth  Creek,  Black  Hill. 
August  18.  Fourth  Creek,  Morialta. 
Sept.  1,  2,  3.  Port  Willunga,  three-days'  excursion. 

The  attendance  at  the  excursions  has  been  above  the 
average  of  previous  years,  although  the  weather  has  on 
several  occasions  been  uninviting.  The  work  at  the  excur- 
sions has  been  recorded  in  the  press  reports.  Field  Work 
is  where  the  constitution  of  the  Society  demands  that  we 
should  be  strongest,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  field  a 
good  deal  of  private  collecting  and  observation  goes  on  that 
does  not  appear  in  the  reports.  The  Society  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  friends  who  afforded  howspitality  and  permission  to 
visit  their  properties.  The  exhibits  gathered  during  the  ex- 
cursions and  collected  by  members  have  been  of  the  usual 
interesting  and  instructive  character. 

Eleven  new  members  were  elected,  bringing  the  mem- 
bership up  to  104. 

The  balance-sheet  presented  shows  a  balance  of  3s.  3d.  to 
credit  in  the  General  Fund,  and  of  £4  14s.  7d.  in  the  Excur- 
sion Fund.  The  unusual  balance  in  this  account  accrued 
throue^h  the  popularity  of  two  dredering  trips. 

R.  S.  Rogers.  Chairman. 
E.  H.  Lock,   Hon.  Sec. 


EIGHTEEXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATIVE 
FAUNA  AND  FLORA  PROTECTION  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  FIELD  NATURALISTS:'  SECTION  OF  THE 
ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER,  1906. 

The  Committee's  last  rc])()rt  referred  to  their  letter  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  rcgardine:  the  destruction 
of  penguins  and  mutton  birds  and  otiier  ]>etrels.  In  October 
last  the  following  communication  was  received  in  reply  :  —"The 
Hon.  Commissioner  directs  me  to  inform  you  that  he  has, 
as  suggested  by  you,  asked  the  keepers  of  lighthouses  to 
endeavour  to  have  the  provisions  nf  the  Birds  Protection 
Act,  1900,  enforced  in  their  respective  localities,  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  penguins,  mutton  birds,  and  other  petrels." 
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The  chief  work  of  the  Comiuittee  iu  the  past  year  has 
been  in  conuectioii  with  the  establishment  of  a  large  National 
Reserve  foi*  the  native  fauna  and  flora  on  the  western  portion 
of  Kangaroo  Island.  In  April  they  met  and  appointed  a 
sub-committee  to  obtain  information  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  bringing  the  matter  before  the  authorities.  In  July 
a  plan  of  action  was  decided  upon,  and  on  the  25th  of  that 
month,  at  a  well-attended  meeting  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour, 
the  following  resolutions  were  carried :  — 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Verco,  seconded  by  Professor  Stir- 
ling, C.M.G. :  "That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  large 
area  at  the  western  end  of  Kangaroo  Island  should  be  set 
apart  as  a  national  reserve  for  the  native  fauna  and  tiara. ' 

Proposed  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Rogers,  seconded  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Dixon:  "That  provision  should  be  made  for  a  health  resort 
being  established  on  the  area." 

Proposed  by  Professor  Rennie,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Selway :  "That  a  deputation  wait  upon  the  Government  as 
early  as  possible  to  present  these  resolutions." 

On  7th  August,  in  response  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  circulars  and  post  cards,  sent  out  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  large  deputation  waited  upon  the  Premier  (tiie 
Hon.  Thomas  Price),  and  brought  the  matter  before  him, 
with  the  reesult  that  he  promised  that  the  Lighthouse  Reserve, 
containing  60  square  nines,  should  be  reserved  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that,  if  it  could  be  done  without  dipping  too 
deeply  into  tiie  coffers  of  tlie  Treasury,  the  increased  area 
asked  for  should  be  given.  (The  area  of  the  whole  block  asked 
for  was  about  300  square  miles.) 

Under  instructions  from  the  Committee,  their  Secre- 
tary, on  loth  August,  wrote  to  the  Premier  sending  him  a 
plan  of  Kangaroo  Island,  on  which  was  shown  the  bound- 
ary of  the  proposed  reserve,  marked  by  a  red  line  along  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  leaseholds  Nos.  725,  1004,  and 
1121,  ex])ressiHg  the  hope  that  all  the  area  might  be  dedicated 
as  a  reserve  as  early  as  possible,  and  suggesting  that  eight 
gentlemen  should  be  appointed  trustees,  four  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  University,  each  of  whom  should  have  special 
knowledo^e  of  one  of  the  following  branches  of  Natural  His- 
tory, namely,  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and  plants,  and  four 
similarly  qualified,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Royal  Society. 
The  Committee  hope  they  may  receive  a  reply  before  long. 

Saml.   DrxoN,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

M.    SvMoxDS  Ct.auk,    Hon.    Sec.    to  Conmiittee. 

AHolaide,    SeptemhtT    18.    1906. 
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MALACOLOGICAL    SECTION 

or  THE 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  1905-6. 


During  the  year  1905-6  the  Section  continued  the  revision  of 
the  census  of  the  marine  mollu6ca  of  South  Australia,  and  tlie 
families  Naticida,  Amnicolidce,  Rissoidity  TfiTritellida:,  Scala- 
ridit,  Vtrmttiduiy  and  Cerithiidoi  were  passed  in  review.  It 
was  then  considered  advisable,  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  new  and  undescribed  material  dredged  during  a  recent 
vacation  trip  by  the  Chairman  (Dr.  Verco),  to  reconsider  the 
list  of  gastropoda  already  reviewed.  The  result  was  that  seve- 
ral known  species  new  to  South  Australia  were  added  to  the 
list,  and  new  species  were  described.  Following  Zittel's  order 
the  new  revision  now  covers  the  families  Fatellidct,  AcmiFtda, 
Ihtlinlida',  Srissurelliduy  Cnrrtdf?iida\  and  Fifi-mrff/idtt,  The 
following  list,  which  forms  the  first  of  a  series,  gives  the  South 
Australian  species,  with  the  original  reference,  and  suiiic  of 
the  synonyms:  — 

Family  PATELLID^. 

1.  Helcioniscus  tramosericus,  Martyn.  Universal 
Conchology,  vol.  i.,  pi.  xvi.  I\  dlemt/it/isi}i,  Philippi :  I\ 
r(iru'</<t{n^  Reeve. 

2.  Helcioniscus  illtbratus,  Verco.  Trans.  Rov.  Soc.  S. 
Aust.,  1906,  vol.  XXX.,  p.  205,  pi.  x.,  f .  6  to  14. 

3.  Patella  ustulata,  Reeve.  Conch.  Icon.,  Reeve,  1855, 
vol.  viii.,  pi.  xxxi.,  f.  88,  a,  b.     P.  iasnuinicff.  Ten. -Woods. 

4.  Patella  aculeata.  Reeve.  Conch.  Icon.,  R^eeve,  1855, 
vol.  viii.,  pi.  xxxii.,  f.  90.     F.  aqiiamiffra.  Reeve. 

5.  Patella  hepatica,  Pritchard  k  Gatliff.  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Vict.,  1902  (1903),  vol.  xv.  (n.s.),  part  2,  p.  194.  /^ 
stridtn.  Pilsbry  f  non  Quoy  &  G.). 

6.  Patella  Chapmani,  Ten. -Woods.  Proc.  Roy.  .^tc 
Tasm.,  1875  (1876),  p.  157.     Armnn  n]ha ^  Ten.-W^oods. 

7.  Nacella  parva,  Angas.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond..  1878, 
p.  862,  pi.  liv.,  f.  12. 

8.  Nacella  compressa,  Verco.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  S. 
Aust,  1906,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  208,  pi.  viii.,  f.  11-12. 
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9.  Nacella  crebrestriata,  Verco.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  S. 
Aust.,  1904,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  144,  pi.  xxvi.,  f.  20,  21. 

10.  Nacella  STOWiE,  Verco.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  S.  Aust., 
1906,  vol.  XXX.,  p.  209,  pi.  x.,  f.  4,  5. 

Family  ACM^ID^. 

11.  AcMiKA  ocTOKADiATA,  Hutton.  Cat.  Marine  Moll,  of 
New  Zealand,  1873,  p.  44.     A.  perp/t.Kt,  Pilsbry. 

12.  AcM^A  ALTicosTATA,  Angas.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond., 
1865,  p.  56,  pi.  ii,  f.  11. 

13.  AcM.EA  MAKMOKATA,  Ten.-Woods.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Tasm.,  1875  (1876),  p.  156.     A.  latistriyntd,  Angas. 

14.  AcMiEA  CALAMUS,  Crossc  k  Fischer.    Jour,  de  Conch., 

1864,  p.  348,  and  1865,  p.  42,  pi.  iii.,  f.  7,  8. 

15.  AcM-«A  FLAMMEA,  Quoy  &  Gjiiiiiard.  Voy.  Astrolabe, 
ZodI.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  354,  pi.  ixxi.,  f.  15,  16.  .1.  mtrix,  Ten.- 
Woods:  jfirksfifuffisi.'*,  Rve.  ;  (>tt(Jti,  Angas. 

16.  AcM.«A  (ONOIDEA,  Quoy  ct  Gainiard.  Voy.  Astrolabe, 
Zool.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  35."),  t.  71,  f.  5,  7. 

17.  AcM.KA  srHrNDii.ATA,  Aiigas.     Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond., 

1865,  p.  155. 

18.  A('M.*:a  plnctata,  Qiioy  k  Gainiard,  Voy.  Astrolabe. 
Zool.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  365.  pi.  Ixxi.,  f.  40,  42. 

19.  A(  M.fTA  sEPTiFORMis,  Quoy  <fe  Gainiard.  Voy.  Astro- 
labe. Zof)l.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  362,  pi.  Ixxi.,  f.  43,  44,  1834.  A. 
*cnhri1intf(f ,  Anga«:  petterdi,  Ten.-Woods. 

20.  A(M.KA  cANTnAurs,  Reeve.  Conch.  Icon.,  Reeve,  vol. 
7iii.,  pi.  xl.,  f.  131,  1855. 

Family  IIALIOTID.E. 

21.  Haliotis  albkans,  Quoy  cV  Gainiard.  Voy.  Astro- 
labe Zool.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  311.  t.  68,  f.   1.2. 

22.  Haliotis  cyclouates,  Perun.  Vov.  Terr.  Aust., 
vol.  ii.,  1816,  p.  80.     //.  tiranttti,  Lamarck. 

23.  Haliotis  roei,  (xray.  King's  Voy.,  vol.  ii.,  appendix, 
p.  493. 

24.  Haliotis  n.kVosa.  Martvn.  Univ.  Conch.,  t.  11, 
f.  63. 

25.  Haliotis  granti,  Pritchard  k  GatlifT.  Prnc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Vict.,  vol.  xiv.,  ii.s.,  part  2,  p.  183,  pi.  x.  (  \)  //.  rntnro- 
p<nn,  Peron. 

26.  Haliotis  emm.e.  Reeve.  Grav,  MSS.  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.    Conch.,  Icon.,  Reeve,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  x.,  f.  29. 

27.  Haliotis  iuuiclndi'S,  Montfort.  Conch.  Syst..  p. 
114,  115.     //.  tr'irnufdhf,  Lamarck. 
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Family  FISSURELLIDiE. 

28.  FxssuH£LLA  oMicRON,  Crosse  &  Fischer.  Jour,  de 
Conch.,  1864,  p.  348;  1865,  p.  41,  pi.  iii.,  f.  4,  6. 

29.  Megatebennus  concatenata,  Croese  ^  Fischer. 
Jour,  de  Conch.,  1864,  p.  348,  pL  iii.,  f.  4,  6;  1865,  p.  41, 
pi.  iii.,  f.  1,  3. 

30.  Megatebennus  trapezina,  Sowerby.  Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.  Lond.,  1834,  p.  126.  F.  scutella,  Soweroy;  javamtu-^i^, 
Lamarck;  tasriuimtnsis,  Bonnet. 

31.  LucAPiNELLA  NiGRiTA,  Sowcrby.  Proc.  ZooL  Soc. 
Lend.,  1834,  p.  127.     F,  cruciSy  Beddome. 

32.  LucAPiNELLA  OBLONGA,  Mcnke.  Moll.  Nov.  H&ll.  p. 
33.     FritcJuirdiy  Medley. 

33.  Macrochisma  producta,  A.  Adams,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1850,  p.  202. 

34.  Macrochisma  tasmanus,  Sowerby.  Conch.  Illus. 
1841,  p.  5,  No.  45,  pi.  Ixxiii.,  f.  39.  Fis^vrella  macn»- 
chmma,  Chemnitz;  tasinunicay  Ten. -Woods;  Weldiiy  Ten-- 
Woods. 

35.  Glyphks  jukesit,  Reeve.  Conch.  Icon.,  Reeve,  1849, 
f.  45.     G.  finihridtdy  Reeve. 

36.  ZiDOKA  tasmanica,  Beddome.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Tasm., 
1883,  p.    169.     Z.  Injrandi,  Tate. 

37.  Emauginula  Candida,  A.  Adams.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1851,  p.  85,  No.  30. 

38.  Emauginula  dilecta,  A.  Adams.  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
Lond..  1851,  p.  85,  No.  28. 

39.  Emarg INULA  suPEHBA,  Hedley.  Records,  Aust.  Mas., 
vol.  vi.,  part  3,  p.  16,  pi.  xxxvii.,  f.  7-8. 

40.  Emarg  INULA,  sp.  no  v. 

41.  Aff.  RiMULA,  gen.  nov. 

42.  SuBEMARGiNULA  EMARGiNATA,  Blainvillc.  Malac.. 
1825,  p.  501,  pi.  xlviii.,  bis,  f.  3.  E.  Austrnli^,  Quoy  k  Gaim- 
ard. 

43.  SuBEMAKG INULA  RUGOSA,  Quov  k  Gainiard.  Vov- 
Astrolabe,  Zoo].,  vol.  iii.,  p.  331,  pi.  Ixviii.,  f.  17-18.  E. 
cftnoidcit,  Reevt^  :  ntnd'Hhi,  AdaiiKS  :  t(tsm(itn(t\  Sowerbv. 

44.  Scut  us  anatinus,  Donovan.  Rees,  Encycl.,  vol,  v., 
Nat.  Hist.  Plates,  Conchology,  pi.  xvi.  7^  f/onf/nfux,  Blain- 
ville  :  nufifrfdi.<^  Lamarck  :  ronvf^rvsj  Quoy  <k  Gaimard  :  i/ti- 
f/j/f-<.  A.  Adams. 

45.  TuGAT-iA  parmophotdea,  Quov  &  Gaimard.  Vov.  As- 
trolabe,  Zf)nl.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  325,  pi.  Ixviii.,  f.  15.  16.  T.  intrr- 
Tfifdhfs,  Rwvo:  t/rf/^fff.<.  Gray:  n.<xfn,  Adams:  rinerea,  Adams 
and  Soworbv  ^  nrtn  Onuld)  ;  fn.^inonirn.  Ten.  -  Woods :  niisfrnli*^ 
Ten. -Woods. 
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Family  SCUTELLINIDuE. 

46.  ScuTELLiNA  CALVA,  Verco.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  S. 
Austr.,  1906,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  217,  pi.  viii.,  f.  9,  10. 

47.  ScuTELLiNA  ALBORADiATA,  Verco.  Traiis.  Roy.  Soc. 
S.  Austr.,  1906,  vol.  xxx.,  p.  217,  pi.  viii.,  figs.  1,  2. 

Family  SCISSURELLID^. 

48.  ScissuRELLA  AUSTRALis,  Hcdley.  Mem.  of  Aust. 
Mus.,  vol.  iv.,  part  6,  1903,  p.  329,  f.  63. 

49.  ScHiSMOPE  BEDDOMEi.  Petfcerd.  Quarterly  Journ. 
Conch.,  1884,  vol.  iv,  p.  139. 

50.  ScHiSMOPE  ATKiNSONi,  Teu.-Woods.  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Tasm.,  1876  (1877),  p.  149.     S.  carinata,  Watson. 

51.  ScHiSMOPE  PULCHRA,  Pettcrd.  Quarterly  Jour. 
Conch.,  vol.  iv.,  1884,  p.  139. 

Family  COCCULINIDuE. 

52.  CoccuLiNA  TASMANiCA,  Tate  &  May.  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  S.  Aust.,  vol.  xxiv.,  1900,  p.  102.  Nacellu  tai<manica, 
Tate  k  May;  T.  pftrva,  var.  tasmanica,  Pilsbry;  C,  meridio- 
nalfSj  Hedley. 

The  Section  has  elected  Dr.  J.  C.  Verco  as  Chairman,  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  M.  Clucas  as  Secretary  for  the  coming  year. 

The  balance-sheet  is  given  herewith  :  — 

Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  1905-6. 
Dr.  Receipts. 

To  Balance    brought  forward 
,.  Subscriptions,   1905-6 
,,  Debit  Balance 

Cr.  Expenditure. 

By  Gratuity    to  Caretaker,    190o-6  

,,    Postages 

,,    Subscriptions,  paid  to  Treasurer  of  the  Royal 
Soeietv- 

For  1904-;"i         

For  19f)r).()         

£4     6     « 
Ronr.  J.  M.  Cf.ucas.   Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


£    s. 

d. 

1     2 

2 

1  17 

6 

1     6 

10 

£4     6 

6 

£    s. 

d. 

0  10 

0 

0    9 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  17 
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MICROSCOPICAL   SECTION 

Of  thb 

Eopal  Somt^  oi  Sout^  3^ustralia  (Jiworporateb). 


ANNUAL  REPORT,  1905-6. 


Chairman  —Mr.  \V.  Fuller. 

Committee — Messrs.  D.  Fleming,  D.  Mawsok,  B.£., 
B.Sc,  D.  Gordon. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Mr.  E.    J.    Bradley,    Dover    Stxetc, 

Malv<^rii. 

MiNiTE  Secretary — Mr.  11.  A.  Whitehill. 

AroiToiis     Messrs.  T.   Godlee,  S.   Smeaton,   B.A. 

Tile  present  inontli,  September,  1906,  marks  the  compie- 
tion  of  the  third  sessioi^  of  tiie  Section  since  its  resuecita- 
tion  in  1903.  The  interest  and  attendance  of  the  nieni- 
bers  during  the  year  have  been  well  maintained,  the  average 
attendance  at  all  engagements  held  in  the  Royal  Society  s 
rooms  Ix^ing  seventeen,  with  a  total  membership  at  present 
of  .")0.  Only  one  resignation  was  received  during  the  ytar, 
whilst  seven  new  members  have  been  elected.  Marked  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  several  dire<*tions,  mainly  throutrh 
st^veral  members  having  devoted  tlieir  energies  to  spena! 
lines  of  investigation,  wliilst  the  initiation  by  the  Section  s'f 
a  movement  for  securing  an  epidiscope,  for  the  use  of  t  ue 
various  societies  afiiliated  with  the  Royal  Society,  the  Si^ciety 
of  Arts,  the  Royal  Geographical  and  other  Societies,  is  parti- 
cularlv  noteworthv.  The  value  of  this  instrument  a«  an  edii- 
cational  medium  and  means  bv  which  a  more  sfeneral  inte^-- 
est  may  be  aroused  in  the  work  of  the  various  scientific  aii'l 
art  societies    can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

The  class  for  the  Studv  of  Microscopic  Tet^hnique,  hehl 
at  the  Adelaide  University,  continues  to  do  good  work  in 
affording  opportuiiitv  of  aeqniriufr  up-to-date  knowledge  in 
anatomy,  biology,  and  the  art  of  manipulatio]!  of  f>bject«:  (f 
microscopical  interest. 
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Meetings  and  excursions  have  been  held  as  follows:  — 

September  26,  1905 — Annual  general  meeting. 

October  21 — Excursions  to  creeks  near  North  Arm. 

October  24 — Paper  by  Mr.  D.  Mawson,  B.E.,  B.Sc,  on 
'The  Application  of  Polarized  Light  in  Microecopy/'  and 
exhibition  of  stereographs  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Dollman. 

November  28 — Lecture  by  Dr.  Angas  Johnson  on  ''Some 
Parasites  of  Man."  illustrated  by  a  large  collection  of  slides. 

January  27,  1906 — Dredging  Excursion  to  Port  River 
and  Outer  Harbour,  in  conjunction  with  Field  Naturalists' 
and    Boys'   Field   Club. 

March  10  Dredging  Excursion  to  North  Arm  and  Outer 
Harbour. 

March  27 — Examination  of  material  obtained  as  result  of 
excursion  to  Grange,  and  discussion  of  new  Hydroid  discovered 
on  weed  from  Patawalonga  Creek. 

April  24 — Mr.  E.  J.  Bradley  reported  on  the  successful 
nature  of  his  studies  of  the  new  Hydroid  from  the  Patawa- 
longa Creek. 

May  22 — Exiiibition  .of  various  types  of  modern  micro- 
scopes, and  explanation  by  Mr.  D.  Mawson  on  the  use  of  the 
petrological  microscope,  and  the  optical  nature  of  the  acces- 
sories. 

June  26— Mr.  W.  P.  Poole  gave  a  display  of  micro- 
photographic  lantern  slides  prepared  by  himself,  and  ex- 
plained the  chi<'f  y)oiiits  of  interest  of  each  object  shown  upon 
the  screen. 

July  24— T^ecture  and  display  of  preparations  of  series 
illustrating  life  liistorv  of  the  starfish.  Vc-ninriov^iHer^  by 
Mr.  E.  J.  Bradley. 

August  28  -Mr.  W.  Fuller  showed  specimens  of  skio- 
graphic  \y^xV  stcreoscopically  :  Mr.  W.  P.  Dollman  exhibited 
photoorraphic  enlargements,  etc..  and  Mr.  Bradley  gave  a 
chat  on  fhimdota,  with  exhibits. 

EncAR  J.  Bradley,  Hon.  Secretary. 

September  25,   1906. 
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MICROSCOPICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 

OF   SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Balance  Sheet,  Session  1905-6. 

Receipts. 

Subscriptions,  1905-6  

Refund  from  Field  Naturalists'  Dredging  Excur 

sion,  Postal  Expenses,   and   Stationery   . 
Balance  in  hand  at  beginning  ot  Session 
Grant  from  Roj-al  Society-   ... 


£     8. 

9    2 

p- 

0    8 
14 
7     0 

d. 
6 

5 
5 
0 

£17  15 

4 

Expenditure. 

Siibscriptions,  1905-6,  paid  to  Treasurer  of  Royal 

Society 
Postage  and  Duty  Stamps 

Stationery 

Printing*  

Attendance  (Caretaker) 

Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer  of  Royal  Society 

Balance  in  hands  of  Hon.  Secretary 


£  8.  d. 

9  2  6 

2  4  9 

0  1  11 

1  15  0 

1  5  0 

2  2  6 
1  3  8 


£17  15 

Edg.vr  J.  Bradley,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Audited  and   found  correct, 

'      }  Auditors.  • 

October  22,  1906. 


S.    Smeaton, 
Theo.  Godlki 
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GENERAL    INDEX. 


[Oeneric  and  specific  names  printed  in  italics  are  described  as  new.] 


-Acaiitholipps,  coniochroa,  121. 
^eibdelut    130. 
Aclees   porosus.    73. 

Acmesa  alticostata,  209;  calamus, 
211:  caiitharus.  215;  conoidca, 
214 ;  flammea.  212 :  marmorata, 
210 ;  octnradiata,  209 :  punctata, 
214;  soptiformis,  215;  subuudu- 
lata,    214. 

Acythopeus   atorrimus,    101. 

AHoixis,   130. 

u^olocosma,   37;    A.   ct/rloxantha,   38. 

Ald|?ate    (Camb.),    Grits     and     Cnii- 
gloineratea.   249. 

AlffOi   from   Beach  port,    328,   329. 

Alpha     Particles    of    Uranium    and 
Thorium,   16. 

Aniphiclusta,    132;    A.   higaay   132. 

Annual    Meeting.   333. 

Annual  Report.  343. 

Anste.v's   Hill.   Qunrtzite   of,  242. 

Anthela    uniformis.    127. 

Anthropological  Notes  on  the  North- 
western Coasral  Tribes,  N.T.,  334. 

Archaean    Pocks     of      Mount      Lofty 
Ranges,  257. 

Ashbv,    E.,    Exhibits   of    Bird-skins. 
328,^  330,  332. 

Atacamite  from  Bimbowrie,   68. 

Automolus,  276;  tabulation  of 
species,  279;  A.  alpicola,  282: 
aureus.  281 ;  bicolor,  281 :  bur- 
meisteri,  282 ;  depressus.  282 ; 
funereua,  283:  hispidus,  281; 
humilis,  283;  irrasus^  285;  major^ 
286;  opdcufus.  285:  ordinatus, 
282:  pictHg,  234;  py^Mneeus.  282; 
srtnitifer,    283;     unicolor,    283. 

Baker,     \V.     IL,     South     Australian 

Uecapgd    Crustacea,     104. 
BalaMce-sheet,    345. 

Baridiides,    Table  of,   83 

Baris,  83;  nlhifjuttn,  93;  olhopirt'f, 
91;  a/if/oij/iora  ,  86;  <nts1rnlia  ,  H8  ; 
australis,  86;  hnsirostris,  94; 
fleria,  94:  abrnind,  95:  rffiptird. 
90 ;  t//tifn(i.  91,  li'iic'.i.spilu,  .15): 
jiuriufscopicfi.  89;  inrt'<niotniti.  93: 
oblonga,  89;  rirchivura,  101; 
poroHii,  95;  sithfn  ifilnatti,  90; 
suho/nint,  87:  snnn'i'i,  87;  ft  nui- 
stniitu,  92:  nit/uns,  88:  table  of 
species,  84. 
Barossa.  Cambrian  (irita  and  Con- 
glomerates at,  254. 


B&.sal  Bed.s  of  Cambrian  at  Ald- 
ifate.  249;  Barossa,  254;  Forest 
Range.  256;  Innian  Valley,  i62. 
River  Torrens.  %6 :  South  Para, 
Tanunda,  and  Yorke  Peninsula, 
257. 

Basedow,  H.,         Anthropological 

Notes       on       the       North- western 
Coastal    Tribes,    N.T.,    334. 

Basiljssa    radialis,    rar.    bilix,   218. 

Batlivactis  symmetrica,  161. 

Beachport.    Aljirro  from,  328,   329. 

Beaumont.  •'Blue-metal"  Lime- 
stone   at,   237. 

Bida.  48:  B.  crambella,  48;  radio- 
sella,    48. 

liiinbowrie.    Atacamite  from.  68. 

liini.s.  Exhibits  of  Skins  r)f,  328,  330, 
331,   332. 

Birthama  dtlocioA.vi.  139;  haplopii, 
139. 

Blackburn,  Rev.  T.,  Further  Notes 
on  Australian  Coleoptera,  263. 

Black    Hill,   Quartzite    of,    242. 

"Blue-metal"  Limestone,  at  An- 
stey  s  Hill,  239;  Beaumont,  237; 
Clen  Osmond  Road,  237;  Magill, 
238:  Mitcham.  237;  St.mvfell, 
238;  Tea  Tree  Gullv,  239;  Water- 
fall  Gully,   240. 

Borkhausenia  aspnrta,  36;  cap- 
innhjta,   35. 

Jiraclijt  rllir<  m     in  rl>i nnst t  >,t h  in ,    124. 

Bradley.    K.  J.,  A   New   Hydroid,  329. 

BraiTf.  Pr<»f.  W.  IJ..  loni.sation  uf 
V'aii'ius  (ia.srs  hv  iln«  <i  |*a?ri«ies 
<»f  I^adium,  1.  166;  The  n  J 'articles 
(.f    Iranium    and    Thorium,    16. 

Britliys  crini,   119. 

Caladenia.    A    New,    225. 

Cambrian,  Ba.sal  lieiU  of.  249;  «rla- 
cial  till,  228,  330;  limestones,  237, 
241,  245;  phvliiics.  Z^o ;  c]uartz- 
ites,   234,   241;   slates,  236. 

Canthyiidia    melibaplies,    119. 

Carnntile.  ()(<nrrence  of,  at  Olary, 
188.   193,   332. 

Carvopliyllia     iilnnifn  mrflnta^     157. 

('atailij     'icrnK/iilu,     123. 

Caulobins.  2uo ;  table  of  species, 
2o8 ;  C.  ad\<'na.  289;  compa<tufi, 
209;  i III  mi f Is,  289;  rohmihts,  290; 
nifestens,    289. 

Ceiniostoma,   61. 

( 'i'ratcjtrochus    rf  cidiiut^    159. 

Cerycostola   pyrobola,    50. 
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Chereuta^  33:  C.  nnthrae  ntis,  34; 
ehaleistii^  34;    tinthalea,  33. 

Cingulina  diaphaua^  143;  spina,   143. 

Cirphis  leucosta,  119;  subsignata, 
119;    yu,   119. 

Coleoptcra,  Australian,  263. 

Comophorus,  286. 

Cooke,  Dr.  W.  T.  [sec  Rennie,  Dr. 
E.   H.] 

Copromorphidae.  50 :  Copromorpha. 
62;    C.   prasinoehroay  52. 

Crir)a    lophosomay   121. 

Crossoa  cancellata,  149 ;  concinna, 
149:    labiata,   149. 

Crustacea.  South  Australian  De- 
capod, 104. 

Crvptophasa  argyriaa.  141;  pel- 
Ivpin,  141 :  por-phyritis,  140 ; 
ri/.'ntn  itna.    140. 

Curt'uli«>iii(ijp.    Australian.    71. 

Cyttalia  ajiimlia,  80;  erichsoni,  82; 
ioiiffirostris,  81;  maculata,  82; 
oh  (iriiF,  ol :  />icf'o.^fto9ii,  81 ;  syd- 
neytMisis,  82;   tarsalis,  82. 

Dasychiroidos.    12b:    D.    pratti,    126. 

Dasvy:aster   ougrapha,    119. 

Jhividite,   191. 

Dt'ilirjia  f/'fiucochrou,  134;  odonto- 
crf)SS(i,   134. 

Dolt')c\atlm.s    rotceformis.    154. 

Dondropliyllia  atrata,  163. 

Doririaiit.  J.,  Madrcporaria  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  151. 

Dicdnff  ris,    55 :    D.    leucnsira,   55. 

l)ir(^ratuoha,   130. 

Dichroniodos  hu  rnafojni,  131;  trych- 
tiopfifn,    131. 

DipliiUM'pliala,  264 ;  sviii  nvmy  of, 
265:  tjil)l.>  of  -sp.H'ios.  268;  D, 
rnrffri.  215  \  crrhrn,  21b  \  puher- 
»//'/,  272;  itulrfurrima.  273;  recti- 
prv/ils.    273:    snrfJ/dn,   274. 

Dii)r->ti)(l.)ii,  Rohtorution  of  Skele- 
ton,   328. 

DcMiarioii>.    to    tlu'   Library,    346. 

DuiKXvathus,  158;  D.  parasiticus, 
159.  ' 

Durvi'laca    potatorum,   328. 

Ecrlctu.    120. 

Elamo'ia    truiicata,    112. 

Etna I'LT inula   superba,    216. 

K pirnintis,    64:    K.    fvri/scia,    65. 

Erli.nia.    49. 

Enchloris  iiin phihola,  123:  citrolim- 
haria.  127;  hynolourus.  127; 
ni('t:aI<)))t(M*a.         127;  />/.^or/iro(i, 

12'):       rhfxhtcrossn,      128;       \utho- 
crania,  127. 

Knicchria  trrtilis,  36. 

V.uuirnnthirn,  55;    T!.   rnrri/j^to,  55. 

Kiiplcxia  fiflfiWfinfhifi.   120. 

Enproclis    rpuxi'i.    \2b  :    ipxlrhi.    125. 

Enpsolia  rarpocapsclla.  40:  holo- 
vantlia,  40;  hviisirhntn,  39;  Jru- 
r^igjns.    38:     trithrona.    39. 
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Eurynome  granulosfi,   IQS. 

Eutorna,  40;  E.  diaula.  45;  epit- 
nephet,  46;  euryfframma,  43;  m- 
tonsa,  42 ;  leptographa,  41 ;  pdkm- 
licola^  43:  pelogenc»,  45;  phaul^- 
eoama.  45;  spintherias,  44;  tri- 
easts,  42. 

Erorrctis,    65;    E.    autoseia^   65. 

Fellows,    Members,    etc..    Lists 
357. 

Felspar,  Fetid,  67. 

Fetid  Felspar  and  Quartz,  6T. 

Field   Naturalists'    Section.    360. 

Flabellum  australe,   151. 

Foraminifera,         Permo-Carbonifer- 
ous.   327. 

Galls     on      Eucalyptus     leuooxvloo, 
333.  ' 

Glacial    Erratics   on    Central    Plsini 
of   Australia,   330. 

Glacial  Till   (Cambrian).  228.    33C, 

Glen       Osmond       Quartzites,       254; 
Slate,  235. 

Gonionota  pyrobola,  50. 

G}fmttobaris,  96:    O.    pofifus.   96. 

Gymnodactylus    milensii,    330. 

Haplonycha.  290;  classification  in 
groups,  292;  table  of  species, 
297;  H.  nrceptn,  5^") :  amfi^'hs. 
312;  fimo'nn,  313;  a  qti-i^ir*  p», 
319  ;  (intennalis,  304  :  arrieola,  317; 
chira,  320;  elypealis,  311;  egr'^a, 
316;  electa,  318:  faeeta,  321: 
firriKi,  311;  jungi.  322;  tatehrirrJ^i^ 
3%;  fongior.  308:  hirifrra.  314- 
nmrginafa,  307;  luauricei,  315: 
tieg/ccta,  304:  vohiftst.  313:  j-jr  ■ 
(lorn,  310;  pUn»n.  305;  puncf'yfif- 
git)ia,  309;  rusticfi.  316;  «/'•»*'»- 
roffi,  319;  sJnnnri, 
3^7:  thoracirn,  320 
306. 

Haplopsis,     287;     table 
287. 

Ilolciofiiscus    iUihriitn. 
erica.  205. 

Helcipf)rus    pictus,    330. 

IIelio<lines.   54;    H.   prtncrpg,   54. 

Hetorobathra,  46;  H.  tetraoentra, 
47. 

Hrfrrorhytfi,    47;     H.    (itfrrnpa,    48; 

'    pyrosoma.    48:    j-f  nomor pha,    47. 

ITomophyllia    iitrmsftins,    161. 

Hoinospora   rhodoscopa,   133. 

Howchin.  W..  Geolopy  of  Mount 
Lofty  Ranges.  227;"  glacal  till 
(Cambrian),  in  the  Willouran 
Ranges,  330 ;  Lithothamniura 
limestone,  327:  Permo-Carbi^ni- 
forous  Foraminifera,  327;  roct 
cnish.  331 ;  wa  vol  lite  from  Pe- 
kina    and   Ani^aston.   327. 

ITvdroid,    A   New.  329. 
Hymcfiosoma    rostratum,    114. 


308:     Mpu'fiT^ 
trirhopygi. 


of 

205; 


species. 


tramos- 
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Sjpertropha,     51;      H.     ohlsenota, 
52 ;     rhothias,  51 ;     tortriciformis, 
52;   zophodesma,  5X 
Tdiodes  homophceaf  135;    loxottiehat 

135. 
JmauB,  126;    I.   oehrids,  126. 
Ininan      Valley,      Cambrian      Con- 

e^lomerate,  252 
Tonisation   of  Gases  by  the   a   Par- 
ticles of   Radium,  1,   166. 
Ipsiohora,  Table  of,  97;    I.  detider- 
abilis,    98;    duplicata^   99;    femor- 
ata,   97;     macleayi,    98;    mesotter- 
naliSt  97. 
^ionotroehiis,  154 ;    K.   suteri,   155. 
KlemziR*.    Tertiarv    Fossils    in    Well 

at,   328. 
Lea,   A.    M.,   Australian   Curculion- 

idaB,  71. 
Ijepidoptera,   Australian,   118;    Note 
on     Localities     in      Mr.     Oswald 
Lower's   Paper,    194. 
Leptopenus  discus,  162. 
Leucoptera  deltidias^  61 ;   hemieonay 

61. 
Library.  Donations  tOj  346. 
Limestones        (Cambrian),        "Blue- 
metal,"      237;       dolomitic,      241; 
River  Torrens,  245. 
Limneecia  trissodesma,    53. 
Liodes   neurofframma,   123. 
Lippistes  meridionah's,  221:   separa- 
tista,     220 :      dredged     specimens, 
332. 
List  of  Fellows,  Members,  etc.,  357. 
Lithothamnium    limestone,    327. 
Litocheira  glabra,  110. 
Lozostoma,   55. 

Lymaittria    novaguineensis,    125. 
Macracystis  pyrifera,   328. 
Macrobathra    hexa(h/as,   35. 
Madreporaria    from    Australia    and 

New  Zealand,   151. 
Meenas.    118;    M.    arcscopn,   118. 
Malacological    Section,    Annual    Re- 
port, etc.,  364. 
Mammalian    VertebrsB.    Modification 
in   Morphological    Structure,    325. 
Mawson.    D..    Mineralogical    Notes, 
67;      new     mineral     species,     188; 
radio-active    minerals,    332. 
Meyrick,  E.,  Australian  Tineina,  33. 
Microscopical    Section,     Annual    Re- 
port, etc.,  368. 
Microthopus,  286. 
Mineralogical  Notes,  67. 
Minerals,     New     or     Rare     Species. 

188.  193. 
Misophrice,  73;  M.  nmplicoWs,  11; 
npifmoides.  75;  gloriosa,  75;  his- 
pida,  79;  inflnta,  76;  vt gripes,  11; 
oblonga,  80;  setulosa.  79;  squami- 
ventris,  74:  submetallica.  79: 
variabilis.  79;  ricina,  78;  viridi- 
squama,    80. 


dubia,  138. 


eoraeopa, 
71. 


136. 


Mollusca,  South  Australian  Marine, 

143,  205;   exhibits  of.  332;   list  of, 

364. 
Momopola  loxogramma,  138. 
Mount    Lofty    Ranges,    Geology    of. 

227. 
Mundallio      Creek,      Specimens     of 

Rock-crush  from,  331. 
Mvctides,     99;     M.     balaninirottru, 

101:   imberbis,  100. 
Nacella      compressa,     208;      crebri- 

striata,    208;    parva,    208;    stotpce, 

209. 
Natalis  leai,   322. 

Native    Fauna    and    Flora    Protec- 
tion Committee  Report,  361. 
Necronite,  67. 
Nomoria    iosoma,    129;     pellueidulay 

129. 
Nepticula,  56;  table  of  species,  57; 

N.    anazona,     58;      ccsnodora,     58; 

ehalcitis,      60 ;       endoeapna^      60 ; 

ftinernlis,    59;     gilva,    59;    leucar- 

gyra,    57;     libera,    61:    melanotiSy 

59;      phyllavthivn,     60:      plnnetis, 

58;    primigena,  58;   symmora^   59; 

trepida,   61. 
Nervicompressa,  138:  N. 
Notoflryas  callierga,  56. 
Notophyllia  recta,   163. 
Nyctemera  crescens,  124. 
Nyeterephes,  135;   .^^. 
Ocynoma   antennata, 
CKcophoridae,  34. 

Olary,  Radio-active  Minerals  at.  188. 
Onrrropyga,  137:  0.  anelia.  137. 
Onthophairus  btpustulatus.  263;  mac- 

leayi,  263. 
Opogona,  55. 
Otiorhynchus    cribricollis,   71;     scab- 

rosus,  71 ;   sulcatus^  71. 
Paphora,    table   of   species,    324 ;     P. 

ini/rs,  324;  jmlehra,  323. 
Pararyathus  vittatuM,  156. 
Paratvmolus  latipes  var.  quadriden- 

tat  a,  107. 
Patella     aculeata,     207;     chapmani, 

208;    hepatica.  207;    u.stulata.   206. 
Permo-Carboniferous     Foraminifera, 

327. 
Perperus  malevolent,  71. 
Phofnttis,   49:   P.   neolecta,  50. 
Phyllites  (Cambrian).  245. 
Phyllocnistis,    table    of    species,    62; 

acmins,  62;  atractias,  64;  atranota^ 

64:    diaugella,   63:    hapnlodes,  63; 

psyrhina,  62:  triortha,  63. 
Phylomictis  eclecta,  142. 
Plourota  pyrosema,  48. 
Pollanisns,   137. 
Poole,    W.    B.,   on   a    new   Hydroid, 

329. 
Porthesia  acatharta,  124. 
Pre-Cambrian    rocks,    251,   254,    256, 

257. 
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President's  Address,  335. 
Psecadia  radiosella,   48. 
Pseudophryne  bibroni,  331. 
Pseudoterpna  paroptilaf  130. 
PtochosartSf   37;    P.   horrenda^    37. 
Pyroderoes,  53. 
Quartz,  Fetid,  67. 
Quartzites  (Cambrian),  Anstey's  Hill, 

242;     Black     Hill,     242;     Fourth 

Creek,   243;    Glen    Osmond.    234; 

Mount  Lofty,  243:  Stonyfell.  243. 
Radcliff,     S.,     Radium     at    Moonta 

Mines,  199. 
Radio-active  Minerals.  188,  199,  332. 
Radium.  lonisation  of  Gases  by  the 

a  Particles  of,  1,  166;   at  Moonta 

Mines,    199. 
Raparna  trigramma,  122. 
Rennie,   Dr.   E.  H.    (and  Dr.  W.  T. 

Cooke),  Analytical  Notes  on  some 

new  and  rare  minerals,  193. 
Rogers,  Dr.  R.  S.,  Description  of  a 

New  Caladenia,    225. 
Sarrothripa  baeopia  121. 
Scala  aeanthopleura^   145;    aculeata, 

143;    australis,   146:   consors,    146; 

crassilabrum,    146 :    f riabilis,    144 ; 

f^ranosa,  146 ;  invalida,  148;  jukesi- 

ana,   144;    minutula,  149;    morchi, 

147;  nepeanensis,  219;  platypleurat 

145 ;  rubrolineata,  144 ;  ralida,  147 ; 

zelebori.  145. 
Scieropepla    monoid es,    142. 
Scorpiopsis,    50;     S.    pyrobola,    50; 

superba,  50. 
Scutellina    alboradiata,    217;     calva. 

217. 
Seffuenzia  polita,  222. 
Seismograph  for  Adelaide,  329. 
Selidosema  viridis,  133. 
Sericoides,  table  of  genera.  277. 
Setomorpha.    65;    S.    criletdaris.   66. 
Siphonaria  stowce,  223. 
Solfiioharis,   102;    S.    decipieus,   102: 

edcntata,  103. 
Sphenotmchiis  omarciatus,    var.  per- 

erignn.    151. 
Spidpr.    Burrows    of    Trapdoor.    326. 
Sta^'-matopliora,  53:   S.  sjjmbolias,  53. 


StenomidsB,  60. 

Stenorhyn(^us  ramtuculMM^  104. 

Stonyfell,  Quartzite  of.  243. 

Syneroon  ^hcBoptila,  136. 

Syntomaotis  erehray  59. 

Tepper,  J.  G.  O.,  Exhibit  of  Galls  on 
Eucalyptus  leuooxylon.  333. 

(?)   Terebra    dy»eritot,    149. 

Thechia  pygmsAi  80. 

Thorium,   The  a  Particles  of.   16. 

Thudaca,  49. 

Tineina,  Australian,  35. 

Titinia  leeta,  323. 

Torrens  River,  Cambrian  Limestone 
of,  245. 

Trapdoor   Spider.    Burrows   of.  K6. 

Trematotrochus  hedlryi,  152. 

Trichia   austraiit,   115. 

Trochocyathus  petterdi,  155- 

Turner,  Dr.  A.  J.,  Australian  Lepi- 
doptera.  118;  Note  on  localitie«  at- 
triDuted  to  Australian  Lepidopt^ra 
bv  Mr.   Oswald  Lower.   194. 

Umberatana,  Fetid  Felspar  and 
Quartz  from,  67. 

Uranium,  The  a  Particles  of.  16. 

Verco,  Dr.  J.  C,  South  Australian 
Marine  Mollusca.  143,  205 :  Bur- 
rows of  Trapdoor  Spider,  326 ;  new 
alga  from  Beachport,  329;  exhibits 
of  mollusca,  332;  Presidential  Ad- 
dress, 335. 

Wavellite  from  Angaston  and 
Pekina,  327. 

Willouran  Ranges,  Cambrian  glacial 
till  in,  330. 

Xyloutis    ercmonnmn,    139. 

Zietz,  A.  H.  C,  Modifications  in  the 
morphological  structure  of  the 
mammalian  vertobrap,  325  :  reptors- 
tion  of  skeleton  of  Diproto<lon. 
328 :  algsB  from  Beachport.  328 ; 
fossiliforous  rock  (CainozoicJ  from 
well  at  Klemzig.  328;  exhioits  of 
Gymnodactylus  milensii,  330 ;  He- 
leiporus  pictus,  330 :  Pseudophryne 
bibroni.  331:    bird-skins.   331. 

Zygrenidse,  table  of  genera.  138. 


638^— Hutspy  &  Qillingham,  Priaten,  20  and  88,  Waymoatb  StrMt,  Adslaida,  So.  Aniw 
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